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EXECUTIVE  COMiflTTEE. 

The  president,  vice-presidents,  corresponding  and  recording 
secretaries,  treasurer,  librarian,  curators,  the  governor,  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  the  state  treasurer,  constitute  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  following  standing  committees  are  sub-com- 
mittees thereof: 

STANDING  COiMMI'ITEES. 

Librcn-y  —  Thwiiites,  Butler,  Turner,  Gregory,  and  Conover;  ex-officio  — 
Upham,  Casson,  and  Peterson. 

Finayicc  —  Van  Slyke,  Morris,  Doyon,  Ramsay,  and  Burrows. 

Auditing  Accounts — Morris,  Carpenter,  Kamsay,  Steensland,  and  Con- 
over. 

Printing  and  Fubliccition  —Thv,'£iites,  Butler,  Adams,  Anderson,  and 

Turner;  ex-officio — Casson  and  Peterson. 
Art  Grdlery  and  Mus(  urn.  —  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Fairchild,  Winslow,  and 

Sanborn. 

Historical  Monuments — Turner,  Thwaites,  Butler,  Wright,  and  Greg- 
ory. 

Endowments  and  Contributions  —  Bradley,  Johnson,  Keyes,  Oakley, 
and  Morris. 

Literary  IJxchangrs  —  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Parkinson,  Freeman,  and 
Rosenstengel. 

Naturcd  Historg  —  Faircbikl,  Bunn,  Burdiek,  Dunning,  and  Siebecker, 
Historical  Xarratives  —  Pinney,  Carpenter,  Gregory,  Wight,  and  Ander- 
son. 

Nomination  of  Members  —  Stevens,  Cassoday,  Bunn,  Proudfit,  and 
Main. 

Prehistoric  Antiquities  and  Indian  II  isforg —  Butler,  Wright,  Turner, 

Johnson,  and  Raymer. 
Obituaries  — Pinney,  Parkinson,  Newman,  Johnson,  and  Bashford. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Draper  Homestead  —  Van  Slyke,  Steensland,  and  Thwaites. 
Biennial  Address,  id':>7  — Thwaites,  Fairchild,   Adams,  Turner,  and 
Gregory. 
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MESSENGERS 


John  Harris  McNichol  (library) 
Ceylon  Childs  Lincoln  (gallery  and  museum) 


Library  Open  —  From  9  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

Portrait  Gallery  and  Mus-eum  Open  —  Morning,  9  to  12:30;  Afternoon, 
1:30  to  5. 


STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WISCONSIN 


FORTY-THIRB  xVXNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  was  held  in  its  rooms  in  the  Capitol,  Thursday 
evening,  December  12,  1S95. 

president's  address. 

President  Johnston  took  the  chaii-  at  7:30  o'clock,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

"Members  of  the  State  lUstoricol  Societ)/  of  Wisconsi)i,  and 
Friends:  It  is  now  six  years  since  you  elected  rae  president  of 
this  Society:  and,  as  a  third  term  is  contrary  to  our  usag-e,  I  ex- 
pect to-night  to  lay  down  the  honors  you  then  conferred  on  me. 
In  doing  so  I  can  but  thank  the  friends  of  the  Society,  and 
especially  its  othcers,  for  the  uninterrupted  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  have  advanced  its  best  interests.  The  growth  of 
the  Society  speaks  more  eloquently  than  words,  of  the  efficiency 
of  their  work. 

"  Six  years  ago  the  library  had  a  total  of  133,727  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  while  today  it  numbers  174,270,  showing  an  acces- 
sion of  over  6,700  every  year. 

"  AYithin  the  period  mentioned,  the  library  has  developed  ma- 
terially in  several  important  lines.  We  have  largely  added  to 
our  store  of  rare  Americana,  and  especially  to  our  list  of  Amer- 
ican documents  and  other  original  nuiterials  for  the  study  of  our 
national  history. 

"Our  newspaper  collection,  now  numbering  S.Ot'O  bound 
volumes,  has  made  great  progress,  some  of  the  most  important 
files  in  the  collection  having  been  added  within  that  period;  so 
that  to-day    our  collection  is  probably  the  most  important  in 
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America,  save  that  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  collection 
will  soon  be  rendered  available  by  the  publication  of  a  catalogue 
enabling  scholars  all  over  the  country  to  know  what  treas- 
ures can  be  found  upon  our  shelves.  The  importance  of  our  col- 
lection of  files  is  made  manifest  by  the  large  number  of  promin- 
ent historical  writers  whom  it  attracts  every  year. 

"  Our  collection  of  genealogy,  six  years  ago  numbering  third 
or  fourth  in  this  country,  now  probably  ranks  first,  and  is  be- 
ing steadily  enlarged.  This  department  draws  many  special 
workers,  owing  to  the  growing  interest  in  ancestry,  among 
American  families. 

"  In  the  department  of  economics,  finance,  and  sociology,  the 
library  is  to-day  far  better  equipped  than  it  was  six  years  ago. 
Not  only  are  the  ordinary  books  on  these' topics  collected,  but 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  gather  the  official  reports  of 
States,  municipalities,  and  institutions  all  over  the  country,  af- 
fording most  valuable  material  for  the  advanced  student  and 
specialist.  This  is  an  important  department  for  the  use  of 
university  professors  and  students,  and  is  highly  regarded  by 
them. 

"In  material  for  English  history,  such  important  sets  as  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  Journals  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  have 
recently  been  added;  the  collections  of  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
papers  of  the  Historical  Commission,  and  Chronicles,  have  been 
brought  down  to  date;  while  the  library  regularly  receives  the 
important  publications  of  the  several  British  historical  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  Harleian,  the  Pipe  Roll,  the  Hakluyt,  the  Brit- 
ish Record,  etc.  These  original  sources,  together  with  the 
customary  additions  of  current  works  and  the  constant  additions 
of  rare  volumes  and  series  of  great  value,  have  brought  the 
library  up  to  a  point  which  justifies  us  in  considering  it  of  great 
value  to  the  specialist. 

"  We  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  weak  in  other  fields  of 
European  histi^ry,  so  far  as  we  possess  but  few  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  orhjinul  study.  But  this  and  our  other  shortcom- 
ings arise  from  the  fact  that  our  funds  are  so  limited  that  we 
cannot  venture  far  beyond  our  old-time  specialty  of  Americana. 
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Even  in  this  limited  field,  so  enormous  has  the  output  from  the 
press  become,  that  it  is  with  exceeding  difficulty  we  can  make 
even  a  fair  showing. 

"The  annual  general-fund  appropriation  of  $5,000,  which 
years  ago  seemed  liberal,  now  appears  very  small  for  such  a 
society,  and  from  so  wealthy  a  State  as  Wisconsin,  and  really 
should  be  doubled,  for  no  library  of  similar  importance  in 
America  exists  on  so  meagre  an  allowance.  Harvard  Colleo-e 
Library,  for  instance,  spends  $30,000  a  year  for  books,  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  spends  nearly  three  times  that  amount,  and 
so  on.  If  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  is  to  main- 
tain the  great  reputation  it  now  enjoys,  it  must  have  more 
money,  and  that  immediately.  The  Society  is  now^  put  to  great 
straits,  and  has  to  resort  to  many  expedients,  to  make  both  ends 
meet  —  begging,  exchanging  with  other  libraries,  etc.  Our 
Society,  to  maintain  its  place,  must  be  enabled  to  enter  the  pur- 
chasing field  with  more  money,  or  we  shall  soon  lose  the  high 
position  v/e  now  hold  among  xVraerican  libraries. 

"That  our  Society  is  able  to  make  so  good  a  showing  is,  I 
think,  remarkable  under  the  circumstances,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  our  secretary  and  his  assistants.  Our  progress  amid 
such  difficulties  has  arrested  the  general  attention  of  the 
librarians  of  the  country. 

'"Our  museum  has  grown  apace,  but  by  no  means  so  rapidly 
as  the  library,  for  we  can  afford  to  spend  but  little  money  upon 
it.  With  an  increased  State  a})propriation,  we  could  set  aside 
enough  to  make  the  people's  museum  at  least  respectable. 

"The  portrait  gallery  has  had  many  and  important  acquisi- 
tions; and  the  marble  busts  of  Carpenter  and  Cramer,  by  Trenta- 
nove,  are  indeed  valuable  additions  to  our  statuary. 

"Our  Society  is  well  known  all  over  the  world,  and  is  on  ex- 
chanore  terms  with  the  leadinor  literarv  and  scientific  associa- 
tions  in  many  countries.  This  interchange  has  been  largely 
developed  in  recent  years,  and  is  constantly  widening.  Our  His- 
torical ColUctions  and  other  publications  are  eagerly  sought  for 
by  libraries  and  historians  interested  in  American  alTairs. 

"The  event  of  all  events,  in  our  recent  history,  was  the  action 
of  the  last  legislature  in  creating  a  commission  and  appropriat- 
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ing  money  to  erect  a  building  somewhat  commensurate  with  tlic 
importance  of  our  Society  and  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  our 
great  State.  For  this  we  have  worked,  watched,  and  waited  for 
years,  and  all  honor  we  say  to  those  State  officers  and  members 
of  the  legislature  w^ho  rose  to  the  occasion.  Generations  hence, 
when  every  other  act  of  theirs  shall  have  been  forgotten,  men 
will  rise  up  and  for  this  call  them  blessed. 

"From  all  over  our  country  men  by  thousands  visit  the  his- 
toric battle-fields  of  our  late  war.  There  are  no  battle-fields  in 
Wisconsin.  It  is  one  spot  on  earth  where  civilized  men  never 
met  to  settle  their  disputes  by  the  dread  arbitrament  of  arms. 
Its  soil  has  never  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  white  men  in 
internecine  strife.  Yet  it  will  be  a  nobler  boast  if  Wisconsin  is 
visited  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  examine  the  stores 
in  her  vast  treasure-house  of  historic  lore.  This  is  to  some  ex- 
tent the  case  at  present,  but  it  will  be  much  more  so  when  our 
new  building  is  erected,  for  many  of  our  citizens  decline  to  com- 
mit their  gifts  to  us  in  our  present  quarters.  Indeed,  we  have 
some  hesitation  in  asking  them;  but,  when  the  State  Historical 
Society  has  a  fire-proof  building,  Wisconsin  and  all  the  North- 
west will  be  searched  as  with  lighted  candles  for  everything  of 
historic  interest. 

"We  hardly  appreciate  vrhat  a  grand  record  for  civilization 
has  been  made  in  the  country  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  during  the  last  hundred  years.  If  one  should 
predict  that  a  hundred  years  from  the  present  time  a  city  of  two 
million  people  would  be  built  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika or  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Africa,  and  that  there 
would  be  gathered  there  the  best  exposition  of  the  industries  of 
the  nations  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  accom])lishment 
of  such  a  prediction  would  be  considered  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle.  Yet  Lake  Michigan  was  not  so  well  known  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  as  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza  are  to-day, 
and  the  one  has  two  thousand  miles  of  coast-line,  while  the  other  is 
seventy-five  miles  longer  than  Lake  Michigan.  Of  course  no 
one  contemplates  that  iho  fuliilhnent  of  such  a  prediction  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility;  but  what  has  actually  occurred 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  a 
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dream  like  this.  We]do  not  ful  !y  appreciate  what  wondrous  events 
have  transpired  around  us  during  the  life-time  of  some  present 
here  to-night. 

"  Our  cities  are  beginning  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversaries 
of  their  incorporation;  and,  three  years  later,  Wisconsin  can  cele- 
brate the  semi-centennial  of  its  admission  into  the  Union.  This 
implies  that  the  years  of  the  active  men  of  that  time  are  now 
more  than  threescore-and-ten,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  our 
roll  of  departed  pioneers  is  increasing  rapidly.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Vice-Presidents  Harlow  S.  Orton  and  Simeon 
Mills,  of  ^Madison,  both  of  them  among  the  founders  of  the 
Society;  also  Vice-Presidents  J.  J.  Gu[)pey  of  Portage,  John  H. 
Rountree  of  Piatteville,  and  Moses  M.  Strong  of  Mineral  Point, 
all  pioneers  of  "Wisconsin,  and  earnest  friends  of  our  Society. 
Among  the  curators  in  office  when  I  became  your  president,  six 
years  ago,  we  to-day  miss  such  familiar  faces  as  those  of  H.  H. 
Giles,  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  Joseph  Bobbins,  J,  C.  Gregory,  and 
C.  G.  Mayers,  With  sorrow  we  had  to  bid  adieu  to  Lyman  C. 
T)raper,  for  thirty-three  years  the  Society's  secretary  and  lead- 
ing spirit,  and  also  to  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  our  librarian.  Although 
Dr.  Draper  has  passed  from  our  sight,  his  influence  will  ever 
be  felt,  for  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  all,  during  the  past  six 
years,  were  the  Draper  matiuscripts.  These  manuscripts,  accum- 
ulated directly  from  the  sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren  of 
the  heroes  of  the  trans-Alleghany  border,  by  Dr.  Draper  himself, 
cover  the  history  of  the  country  between  the  Appalachians  and 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  first  Indian  fight  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  1740,  to  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
1815-16.  The  collection  consists  of:  (1)  Original  contemporary 
diaries,  military  records,  letters  and  accounts,  —  the  very  best 
possible  sources  for  the  study  of  history  at  first  hand;  (2)  notes 
of  Draper's  interviews  with  pioneers  and  ihe  children  of  pio- 
neers; (3)  Draper's  correspondence  with  these  people,  in  which 
they  discuss  all  manner  of  details  of  fact  and  tradition;  (4)  rare 
printed  matter,  such  as  published  journals,  memorial  ad- 
dresses, pamphlet  controversies,  etc.,  all  throwing  light  on  the 
one  grand  theme, —  the  conquest  of  the  over-mountain  country. 
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No  individual  or  State,  west  or  south  of  the  Alleghanies,  has 
such  a  collection  as  this,  or  one  anywhere  near  approaching  it. 
It  is  impossible  properly  to  study  the  history  of  the  West,  with- 
out free  consultation  of  this  Draper  collection,  for  here  is  the 
great  mass  of  the  original  sources.  Dr.  Draper  himself  made 
no  literary  use  of  them,  and  during  his  life-time  they  were,  to 
all  intents  and  parposes,  kept  under  lock  and  key  from  the  sight 
of  historians:  but  now  that  they  have  come  into  oar  possession, 
they  have,  with  a  vast  expenditure  of  labor  by  our  secretary 
and  his  assistants,  been  culled,  sorted,  and  bound,  free  to  the 
hand  of  any  ripe  scholar  who  can  use  them  properly.  Already 
scholars  from  as  far  away  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  sought 
this  Western  historical  Mecca,  and  several  important  volumes 
which  have  come  from  the  press  in  the  past  two  years  bear  evi- 
dence, in  their  authors'  prefaces,  to  the  great  importance  of 
these  remarkable  manuscripts. 

"In  laying  aside  this  position  of  honor,  to  which  you  first 
elected  me  six  years  ago,  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  the  pleas- 
ure I  have  had  in  being  associated  with  this  great  institution 
and  its  friends.  No  dividends  are  disbursed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  the  wealth  of  head  and  heart  here  gained,  is  such  as  no 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  can  take  away,  for  it  becomes  a  very  part 
of  ourselves,  and  will  exist  while  we  exist,  even  after  time  shall 
be  no  more. 

Like  the  star 
That  shines  afar, 
Without  haste 
And  without  rest, 
'■^^^  Let  each  man  wheel  w'th  steady  sway 

Round  the  task  that  rules  the  day, 
And  do  his  best." 

LETTERS 

were  read  by  Secretary  Thwaites,  from  Vice-Presidents  Van 
Steenwyk  and  Thomas,  expressing  their  regret  at  being  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting;  from  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  resigning 
his  ollice  as  curator,  because  of  permanent  removal  to  Green  Bay; 
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and  the  following  announcing  the  formation  of  a  local  historical 
society  iu  ^Milwaukee: 

Dear  Mr.  Thwaifes :  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parkman  Club,  of  Mil- 
waukee, held  last  evening,  I  was  instructed  to  send  the  greetings  of  the 
club  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

Our  club  membership  is  limited  to  fifteen.  Each  member  is  pledged  to 
the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  some  topic  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  North- 
west, whenever  the  club  may  call  upon  him.  Our  meetings  are  to  be 
monthly,  and  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Milwaukee  Law  Library  As- 
sociation, by  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wight. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  print  the  papers  which  are  submitted,  in 
pamphlet  form,  paged  for  an  annual  volume.  Six  of  our  present  member- 
ship of  nine,  are  also  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society:  Messrs. 
Wight,  Campbell,  Legler,  Mcintosh,  Gregory,  and  myself;  and  you  will 
readily  see  that  our  work,  as  planned,  will  in  a  measure  be  sui>pleraentary 
to  that  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gardner  P.  Stickney, 
Sec^y  Parkman  Club. 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  11,  1895. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

Chairman  Van  Slyke,  of  the  committee  on  finance,  presentred 
the  report  of  his  committee,  approving  the  annual  report  of 
Treasurer  Proudfit,  both  of  which  reports  were  duly  adopted. 
[See  Appendix,  B.  and  C] 

Chairman  ^lorris,  of  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that 
said  committee  had  examined  and  approved  the  re})ort  of  Cor- 
responding Secretary  Tliwaites,  of  expenditures  from  the  general 
fund  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1895,  the  vouchers 
therefor  having  been  deposited  with  the  governor  according  to 
law.  The  committee  also  reported  having  favorably  passed 
upon  that  officer's  expenditures  from  the  income  of  the  binding 
fund  during  1S95.     [See  Appendix,  A.] 

EXECUTIVE  committee's  REPORT. 

Corresponding  Secretary  Thwaites,  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
committee,  presented  its  annual  report,  which  was  adopted. 
[See  Appendix,  D.] 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Siebeckor,  Lewis.  Parkinson, 
Steensland,  and  Pcamsay  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  new 
members;  and  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the  fol- 
lowino-  were  elected: 

Life  —  Gen.  Edwin  H  Bryant,  Hon .  Liicien  S.  Hanks,  Oscar  D.  Branden- 
burg, Isaac  P.  Ketchum,  Arthur  C.  Mills,  and  Isaac  S.  Bradley,  of  Madi- 
son; Hon.  Ro])ert  Laird  McCormick,  of  Hayward;  Rev.  John  Nelson  David- 
son, A.  M,,  of  Two  Rivers.  • 

.-Ic^/rr  —  Hon.  Frank  E.  Clark,  of  Princeton:  Hon.  Georf^e  H.  Noyes, 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Legler,  Henry  C.  Campbell,  John  G.  Gregory,  John  F. 
Burke,  and  Col.  William  J.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee:  Rev.  John  M.  Naugh- 
tin,  T.  C.  Richmond,  Charles  M.  Morris,  Hon.  Anthony  Donovan,  Dr.  Orin 
G.  Libljy,  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds,  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Hon.  R.  D.  Marshall, 
Prof.  John  Ci.  Dow,  Arthur  O.  Fox,  and  Hon.  H.  E.  Briggs,  of  Madison; 
Hon.  William  A.Jones,  of  Mineral  Point;  Rev.  A.  Bredesen,  of  Stoughton; 
Mons  Anderson,  of  La  Crosse,  Capt.  O.  C.  Davidson,  Commonwealth. 

Corrrspo)i<li )}(/  —  Mitchell  Vincent,  of  Onawa.  L)wa;  Hon.  William 
Gray  Brooke,  M.  D.,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Samuel  Swett  Green,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.:  William  E.  Fosti^-,  of  Providence,  R.  I.:  Murray  E.  Poole,  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.:  Dr.  K.  Hoegh,  of  Minneapolis:  Prof.  L.  Larsen,  of  Decorah,  la.; 
Hon.  James  H.  Stout,  of  Menoinonie:  Dr.  Edwin  Ellis  and  Rev.  Ed- 
ward P.  Wheeler,  of  Ashland:  H<m.  James  Bard(U),  and  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Mills,  of  Superior;  Thomas  C.  Lawler,  of  Prairie  du  Chien:  Hon.  John  G. 
Conway,  of  Watertown;  Hon  George  W'.  Wolff,  of  Rhine:  Hon.  Cxeorge  A. 
BuckstatT,  of  Oshkosh;  Hem.  Frank  L.  Eraser,  of  Lake  Beulah;  Hon. 
David  O.  Mahoney,  of  Viroqua;  Hon.  William  O'Neill,  of  Washburn;  Hon. 
Ernst  G.  Timme,  Kenosha. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Messrs.  Burrows,  Van  Slyke,  Oakley,  Gregory,  and  Thwaites 
■were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers,  and 
reported  in  favor  of  the  following,  who  were  duly  elected: 

Prc^idrnt  —  Hon.  John  Johnston,  of  Milwaukee. 

Vice-Prr.stdrnts  —  Prof.  James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  Madison;  Hon.  John 
T.  Kingston,  Necedah:  Hon.  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  James  T. 
Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Columbus;  Hon.  James  Sutherland,  Janesville;  Hon.  Phi- 
letus  Sawyer,  Oshkosh:  Hun.  Samuel  Marshall,  ^Milwaukee;  Gen.  Lucius 
Fairchild.  Madison:  Hon.  Gysbert  VanSteenwyk,  La  Cros.se;  Hon.  John  E. 
Thomas,  Shelx.ygan  Falls;  Hon.  liobcrt  L.  McCurmick,  Hayward;  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Curmiiigham.  ChijjfK'wa  Falls;  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings, 
Green  Bay:  Dr.  Edwin  Ellis,  Ashland:  H.)n.  William  A.  Jones,  Mineral 
Point;  Hon.  William  W'.  Wight,  xMilwaukee. 
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Hononirif  Vicr-Frtsidi  n!.-^  -  Fredorick  L.  Billon,  Missouri;  Robert 
Clarke,  Ohio:  William  H.  Wyman,  Nebraska;  Charles  Fairehild,  Massa- 
chusetts; Col.  Stephen  V.  Shipman,  Illinois;  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  Nebraska; 
Col.  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  Kentucky:  Samuel  II.  Hunt,  New  Jersey:  Simon 
Gratz,  Pennsylvania:  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Iowa; 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York;  Justin  Winsor,  LL.  D.,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Corresponding  Srorctar}/  —  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison. 
Eeeording  Secretary  —  Elisha  Burdick,  Madison. 
Treasurer  —  Frank  F.  Proudfit,  Madison. 
Librarian  —  Isaac  S.  Bradley,  Madison. 

Curators  for  term  ending  cd  einnual  meeting  in  December,  ]S9S  — 
Jalrus  II.  Carpenter,  LL.  U.;  Hon.  Breese  J.  Stevens;  Maj.  Frank  W.  Oak- 
ley; William  A.  P.  Morris,  A.  B.:  Hon.  Alexander  Main;  Hon.  M.  Ransom 
Doyon;  Prof.  William  II.  Rosenstengel:  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Ph.  D.; 
Albert  O.  Wright,  A.  M.;  Hon.  Robert  G.  Siebecker;  Hon.  Robert  M. 
Bashford. 

For  term  ending  at  annued  meeting  i)i  Deceniber,  1S97 — Hon.  Wil- 
liam F.  Vilas,  in  place  of  Gen.  George  P.  Delaplaine,  deceased;  and  Hon. 
A.,W.  Newman,  in  place  of  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  resigned. 

For  term  ending  at  einnnal  meeting  in  December,  1S96 — J.  Howard 
Palmer,  in  place  of  Hon.  Hiram  H.  Giles,  deceased. 

PRESEXTATIOX  OF   BARBER  PORTRAIT. 

Curator  Burrows,  acting  in  behalf  of  Hon.  Hiram  Barber, 
Jr.,  of  Chicago,  presented  to  the  Society,  with  ap})ropriate  re- 
marks, an  oil  portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  Hiram  Barber,  Sr.,  of 
Horicon,  a  prominent  Wisconsin  |)ioneer,  and  member  of  the 
first  constitutional  convention,  in  IS-IG. 

Vice-President  Wight  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  the  portrait,  in  the  winter  of  1875-TG,  presented 
to  Milwaukee  College  "  an  astronomical  telescope  of  superior 
excellence,  with  an  objective  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  work 
of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons," — the  first  telescope  the  College  had 
owned. 

The  corresponding  secretary  was  instructed  to  tender  to  the 
donor  of  the  portrait  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

[See  post,  report  on  portrait  gallery,  for  biogra])hical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Barber.  ] 
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ADDRESSES. 

Addresses  were  then  presented  as  follows,  for  the  full  text  of 
which  see  Appendix: 

Radisson's  Journal:  its  Value  in  History,  by  Henry  Colin  Campbell. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  Wisconsin,  with  Reference  to  Nullification 
Sentiment,  by  Vroman  Mason,  B.  L. 

Early  Legislation  Concerning  Wisconsin  Banks,  by  William  Ward 
Wight. 

The  several  reports  and  papers  were  ordered  printed  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  whereupon  the  meeting  stood  ad- 
journed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  the  close 
of  the  Society  meeting,  President  Johnston  in  the  chair. 

It  was  ordered  that  hereafter  the  salary  of  the  binding  clerk 
be  entirely  paid  from  the  binding  fund  income,— this  being 
heretofore  a  joint  charge  upon  the  general  fund  and  the  binding- 
fund  income. 

.   The  meeting  thereupon  stood  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 


A.  — FINANCIAL   REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

General  Fund. 


cal  year  ending  November  30,  1895,  submitted  to  the  auditing 
committee  of  the  Society,  December  7,  1895,  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  corresponding  secretary: 

VOUCHERS. 

No.  Date. 

1  Dec.  19,  *94.  Adams,  J.  Q.,  Milwaukee,  rubber  stamps. .  .  $2  90 

2  Mch.  21,  '95.  Adams,  J.  Q.,  Milwaukee,  rubber  stamps. . .  2  15 

3  June  21,  "95.  Adams,  W.  F.,  Springfield,  Mass..  books. . .  2  00 

4  May  20, '95.  Amer.  Assn.  Ad v^  of  Sci.,  Salem,  Mass.,  pubs  5  52 

5  Feb.    2,  *95.    Amer.  Dialect  Soc,  New  York,  pubs   100 

6  Sept.  28.  '95.  Amer.  Economic  Assn.,  New  York,  pubs..  ..  2  00 

7  Nov.  30,  *95.    Amer.  Express  Co.,  freight   12  50 

8  Sept.  28,  '95.  Amer.  Historical  Assn.,  New  York,  pubs. . .  3  00 

9  Apr.  23,  '95.    Amer.  Lihrarv  Assn.,  Jersev  City,  pubs   4  00 

10  Jan.  31,  '95.    Amer.  Statisfical  Assn.,  Boston,  pubs   2  00 

11  Feb.  28,  *95.    Appleton     Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  books   7  00 

12  Mav  10.  '95.    Appleton  A:  Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  books   6  00 

13  Aug.   5,  "95.    Appleton     Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  books   7  00 

14  May    3.  "95.    Archa-ological  Institute  of  Amer.,  pubs   10  00 

15  June  19.  "95.    Arthur,  F.  W.,  Madison,  proof  reading   6  50 

16  Oct.  14, '95.  Assn.of  Guarantors,  Cambridge,  Mass.,pubs  5  00 

17  Nov.  29,  ^95.    Baker,  F.  E.,  Madiscm,  salary   500  00 

18  Apr.  22,  '95.  Beauchamp,  H.  C,  Favetteville,  N.  Y.,  book  1  00 

19  Jan.    2,  "95.  Beers,  J.  H.,  Chicairo.  books   7  50 

20  Apr.  12. '95.    Beers,  J.  H.,  Chicago,  books   6  25 

21  Aug.   5.  "95.    Beers,  J.  K.,  Chicago, books   7  50 

22  Sept.  19,  '95.    Beffel.  J.  :M.,  Madis(m,  book   17  00 

23  Nov.    8.  "95.  Bench  cl'  Bar  Pub.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  book..  5  00 

24  Nov.  29,  '95.    Blair,  E.  H..  Madison,  salary   548  10 

25  Mch.  2,  '95.    Bohn,  Lewis,  New  York.  l)ooks   50  00 

26  Mav  31, '95.    Bohn,  Ludwig,  Now  York,  books   3  00 

27  June  22,  '95.    Bolton,  H.  C,  New  York,  book   10  00 

28  Aug.  7,  "95.    Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston,  books   82  50 

29  Sept.  7,  "95.    Bradley,  I.  S.,  Madison,  trav.  exp   79  1^5 

30  Mch.  20,  '95.    Brant,  S.  A.,  Madison,  hooks   12  7iJ 

31  Oct.  12,  '95.    Breed,  J.  H.,  Philadelphia,  book   10  20 

32  July  15,  '95.    British  Record  Society,  London,  pubs   5  25 

33  Jan  19, '95.    Britnell,  Albert,  Toronto,  books   155  18 
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VOUCHERS. 

No.  Datr. 

31    Aug.  10,  '95.  Britnell.  Albert,  Toronto,  books   $6  5() 

35  Jan.  19,  '95.  Britnell,  John,  Toronto,  })ooks  \  112  95 

36  June   1,  '95.  Britton,  Wiley,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  book. .  .  2  00 

37  Jan.  20,  '95.  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  books   I  30 

38  \\)V.  15,  '95.  Barrows  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland,  books  5  99 

39  Feb.    1,  '95.  Cadbv,  John  W.,  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  books.  14  85 

40  Aug.  21.  "95.  Calkins.  W.  W.,  Chicago,  book   5  00 

41  Oct.  30,  '95.  Calumet  Book  ti:  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  book  5  00 

42  Dec.  12,  '94.  C.  &  N.  W.  By.  Co.,  freight   95 

43  Dec.  19,  '94.  C.     N.  \\\  Rv.  Co.,  freight   3  61 

44  Dec.  21,  '94.  C.     N.  W.  Rv.  Co.,  freight   1  00 

45  Dec.  25,  '94.  C.  it  xV.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  freight   92 

46  Feb.   2.  '95.  C  X-  N.  \\\  Rv.  Co..  freight   1  90 

47  Dec.  13,  '94.  C,  M.  .t-  St.  P.  Rv.  Co.,  "freight                   ■  9  42 

48  Dec.  29,  '94.  C,  M.  A:  St.  P.  RV.  Co.,  freight   93 

49  Jan.  28,  '95.  C,  M.-  .V  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  freight   4  39 

50  Sept.  2,  '95.  Chynoweth,  Edna  R.,  Madison,  salary   50  00 

51  Apr.  13,  *95.  Citv  Vigilance  League,  New  York,  books  ...  1  10 

52  Mch.22,  '95.  Clark,  A.  S..  New  York,  books   4  10 

53  Dec.  20,  '94.  Clarke,  J.  M.,  Albanv.  N.  Y.,  book   2  00 

54  Dec.  21,  '94.  Clarke  Co.,  Robert,  Cinn.,  })ook   2  70 

55  Feb.    2,  "95.  Clarke  Co.,  Robert.  Cinn..  book   2  50 

56  'Dec.  31,  '94.  Clegg.  James,  Rochdale,  Eng..  book   1  35 

57  May    9,  '95.  Curtiss,  E.  R.,  Madison,  photos   16  00 

58  June  10,  "95.  Cutter.  C  A.,  Boston,  book   4  50 

59  Oct.  11,  '95.  Davidson,  J.  N.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  book.. . .  2  00 

60  Nov.    8,  '95.  Davie,  W.  O.,     Co.,  Cinn.,  books.   21  80 

61  Julv    5.  '95.  Democrat  Ptg.  Co.,  Madison,  printing   0  25 

62  IVIaV  31,  '95.  Dodd.  Mead  ct  Co.,  New  York,  books. ......  12  00 

63  Dec.  19,  '94.  Dodge,  J.  T.,  Madison,  books   4  17 

64  Jan.  31,  '95.  Dodge,  J.  T.,  Madison,  book   2  00 

65  May  31,  *95.  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Boston,  V)ook    5  00 

.66    July    5,  "95.  Egypt  Elxploration  Fund,  Boston,  book    5  00 

67  Nov.    9,  '95.  Egvpt  Exploration  Fund,  Boston,  book    5  00 

68  Jan.  21,  '95.  Engelhard  &  Co.,  G.  P.,  Chicago,  book ... .  220 

69  Sept.  16.  '95.  Ewart.  J   S.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  book. .  .  2  00 

70  Feb.    8.  '9.).  Fergusson  i.Vr  Co.,  W^.  A.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 

book   6  50 

71  Apr.  13,  *95.  Fergusson  ^  Co.,  W.  A.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y., 

book   6  50 

72  Sept.  28,  '95.  Fergusson  &  Co.,  W.  "A.,  Wellsville,  N.Y., 

book   5  45 

73  Mav  10,  "95.  Foote  A'  Co.,    C.  M.,  Minnen polls,  Minn., 

books   30  00 

74  June  8,  '95.  Foote  k  Co.,  C.    M.,  Minneapv.lis,  Minn., 

books  ■   5  00 

75  Dec.  20,  '94.  Fourth  Estate,  New  York,  periodical   2  00 

76  Sept.  30.  '95.  Gagnon,  Phil(>as,  St.  Roch  de  Quel)ec,  book  4  00 

77  June  22,  '95.  Ciammel,  11.  P.  N..  Austin,  Texas,  book....  3  OO 

78  Sept. 30,  '95.  Gammel,  H.  P.  N..  Austin,  Texas,  books.  .  .  32  25 

79  Apr.  12.  '95.  Gebbie  Pub.  Co..  Milwaukee,  books   5  00 

80  Mch.23,  '95.  Ginn  et  Co.,  Boston,  book   1  50 

81  Apr.  15,  "95.  Ginn     Co.,  Boston,  book  '. .  2  00 

82  Aug.    6,  '95.  Ginn     Co.,  Boston,  book   2  OO 

83  Jan.    2,  "95.  Glo])e  Ptg.  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  papers ... .  (30 

84  Apr.  24,  "95.  Gon/at,'a  College,  Spokane,  W^ash.,  Ixjok...  4  30 

85  Mav  10,  '95.  CJoodspred  Hrothers,  Chicago,  hooks   50  00 

86  Mch.23.  *95.  llaiudit,  W.  R.,  Toronto,  Canada,  books   15  82 

87  June  29,  "95.  Haines.  A.  .AL,  Galena,  [11.,  books.  ..........  42  30 

88  Jan.  31,  '95.  Ilaire,  John  P.,  Chicago,  book   15  OO 
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VOUCHERS. 
A'o.  I)ilt(. 

8W    June   3,  '95. 

IK)    Aug.   5.  "95. 

91    Apr.    5,  "95. 

Dec.  15,  "91. 

Dec.  20,  "91. 

Mch.  18.  "95. 

Mav    6,  '95. 


91 
95 

96  June  8,  "95. 

97  Sept.  23,  "95. 

98  Feb.    2,  "95. 

99  June  22,  '95. 

100  Apr.  15,  "95. 

101  July  8,  "95. 

102  Aug.  5,  "95. 

103  Dec.  22,  "91. 
101  Feb.  9,  '95. 
105  Apr.  1,  '95. 
100  Oct.  12,  "95. 

107  Jan.  21,  "95. 

108  Feb.  11,  '95. 

109  Mch.  22,  '95. 

110  Apr.   5,  "95. 

111  May    6.  '95. 

112  June  21,  '95. 

113  Oct.  12,  '95. 
Ill  Oct.  12,  "95. 

115  Jan.  19.  "95. 

116  Dec.   3.  "95. 

117  Dec.  19.  '91. 

118  Mch.  22.  '95. 

119  Jiui.  19,  '95. 

120  Sept.  11. '95. 

121  Apr.  15,  "95. 

122  Sept.  27,  "95. 

123  Sept.  16,  "95. 


121  Feb. 

125  Apr. 

126  Dec. 

127  Jan. 

128  Mch. 

129  Julv 

130  Sept. 

131  Oct. 

132  Mch. 

133  Julv 
131  Jan. 
13.5  Mav 

136  Nov. 

137  Feb. 
1:^  Apr. 
139  Oct. 

110  Mav 

111  Mcii. 

112  Dec. 

113  Mav 
111  Aug. 

115  June 

116  Mch. 


1,  "95. 

5,  "95. 
19.  "91. 
21.  "95. 
23,  "95. 

8,  "95. 

16,  "95. 
11,  "95. 
23.  "95. 

1.  '95. 

2,  '95. 

17,  "95. 
29,  "95. 

21,  '95. 
11.  '95. 

8,  '95. 
17,  '95. 
23.  "95. 
19,  "91. 
17,  '95. 

7,  "95. 
10,  "95. 

22.  '95. 


Hopkins.  C.  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  book   $3  00 

Hubbard.  H.  P.,  New  York,  book   G  50 

Hunter.  Rose  cV:  Co,.  Toronto,  Canada,  books  10  00 

Illinois  Cent.  Ry.  Co.,  freight   25 

Johnson,  E.  F.. '\Yoburn.  Mass.,  book   2  00 

Johnson     Powell,  \Yilkesbarre,  Pa.,  book.  6  00 

Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Bait.,  book   3  00 

Jour,  of  Amer,  Med.  Assn.,  Chicago,  pubs.  5  30 

Knickerbocker  Pub.  Co.,  New  York,  book.  10  00 

Lamborn,  S.,  Philadelphia,  book   6  21 

Lee,  Edmund  J.,  Philadelphia,  books   10  00 

Leopold,  A.  B.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  book   5  00 

Lewis  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ijooks   61  00 

Lewis  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  books   12  50 

Lewis,  Frank  P.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  book   1  25 

Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies   10  80 

Library  Bureau,  Chi(.-ago,  sux)plie3   25  20 

Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies   2  00 

Littlefield.  G.  E.,  Boston,  books   102  00 

Littlefield,  G.  E.,  }3oston,  books   6  75 

Littlefield,  G.  E.,  Boston,  books   1  80 

Littlefield,  G.  E.,  Boston,  books   19  .3-5 

Littlefield,  G.  E.,  Bo-^ton,  books   11  25 

Littlefield,  G.  E.,  Boston,  books   58  15 

Littlefield,  G.  E..  Boston,  books   10  35 

Littlefield,  G.  E.,  Boston,  books   11  25 

McAhu-nev.  ^sl.  W..  Hnrrisburg,  Pa.,  books..  13  75 

McClurg     Co..  A.  C  Chicago,  books   656  09 

Marr  A:  Richards  Eng.  Co.,  Milw.  engr   2  50 

Mason  k  Co.,  D..  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  books   65  00 

Meginness.  J.  F.,  Williauisport.  Pa.,  books..  15  19 

Merry,  C.  E.,  Chicago,  books   15  00 

MillaVd,  C.  Teddington,  Eng..  })ook   6  25 

Minnesota  Soc.  Sons  Amer.  Rev.,  St.  Paul, 

book   2  50 

Moore  c't-  Sons,  J.  S.,  Richmond,  Va.,  news- 
papers  10  00 

M(M3re.  \\.  H.,  Brockport,  N.  Y..  periodicals.  305  10 

Moore,  W.  H.,  Brocki)ort,  N.  Y..  periodicals.  1  10 

MunselTs  Sons,  J.,  Albany,  books   7  20 

MunselFs  Sons.  J.,  Albany.  })ooks    36  08 

MunselTs  Sons.  J..  Albany,  books   3  25 

Munsell's  Sons.  J.,  Albanv,  books   4  50 

Munsell's  Sons.  J.,  Albany,  books   9  00 

Munsell's  Sons.  J..  All)any.  bo(-)ks   15  53 

Myraud.  Ernest,  Quebec,  Canada,  book   1  00 

New  Ham])shire  Hist.  Soc,  Concord,  book  ..  3  50 

Nichols  Co.,  C.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  book  5  00 

Nichols  Co.,  C.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  book  _5  00 

Nunns.  Annie  A.,  salary  ■. . .  151  18 

Pawsey.  F..  I])swicb.  Eng.,  book   1  25 

Phelan,  M.  E..  Washingt<^n.  news{)apers   2.5  00 

Pi]<e  Roll  Societv.  London,  Eng.,  pubs   15  75 

Public  Printer,  >Vashington.  pubs   130 

Publishers'  Weekly.  New  Yor"c.  book   3  00 

Rand.  McNallv  A-  Co.,  Chic;.u(j,  map   3  00 

Ri.ler,  S.  S..  Providence.  R.  I.  book   2  00 

Ridlon,  G.  T.,  Kezar  Falls.  Me.,  book   6  00 

Satfell,  C.  C.  Baltimore,  books   01  2o 

Salisbury,  P.  V.,  Butlalo.  N,  Y.,  newspapers  lo  00 


i 
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VOUCHER. 


.To. 


D'ifv. 


U7  Nov. 

14S  eJune 

149  Mav 

150  Jan. 

151  Apr. 

152  Jiilv 

153  Aug. 
151  Sep. 

155  Mch. 

156  Aug. 

157  Jan. 

158  Jan. 

159  Feb. 

160  Mav 

161  MaV 

162  JulV 
1(33  Oct. 
161  Feb. 

165  Nov. 

166  Mch. 

167  Mav 

168  Jan. 

169  Mch. 

170  Apr. 

171  May 

172  June 

173  Nov. 
m  Nov. 

175  Nov. 

176  Dec. 

177  Jan. 

178  Mav 

179  Dec. 
ISO  Julv 

181  Feb. 

182  Nov. 


10.  "95. 
17.  "95. 

11.  *95. 
31.  -95. 
25.  -95. 
10.  '95. 


15,  -95. 
25,  '95. 

2,  *95. 
17,  -95. 

2,  *95. 
19.  -95. 

11.  "95. 

6.  "95. 
31.  -95. 

1,  *95. 

12.  '95. 
11.  '95. 

7,  '95. 
23.  '95. 
31,  '95. 

21,  "95. 

22,  '95. 

13.  '95. 
6,  '95. 

10,  "95. 
13,  "94. 
22,  "94. 
28.  "94. 

5.  "91. 
19.  "95. 
27,  '95. 
22.  '94. 

5.  "95. 

5,  "95. 
30,  "95. 


Science,  New  York,  periodical   $2  00 

Slau.u-liter.  B.  C.  Madison,  Wis.,  book   's  00 

Siiiirii,  J.  Ci..  Dodu-(>ville,  Wis.,  piioto   2  50 

Sotiieran     Co.,  II.,  London.  Eim'.,  books  . .  6  25 

Sotheran  A:  Co.,  IL,  London,  Eni;-.,  books  .  .  0  10 

Sotiieran     Co.,  H..  London,  Eng.,  books  .  .  55  62 

Sothei-an  l^'  Co.,  H..  London,  Eng.,  books  . .  291 

Sotiieran     Co.,  11.,  London,  Eng.,  books  .  .  14  60 

Southern  Hist.  Soc,  Richmond,  Va.,  book  3  00 

St;!te  Journal  Ptg.  Co.,  Madison,  papers   1  20 

Stechert.  G.  E.,  New  York,  books   13  00 

Stechert,  G.  E..  New  York,  books   1  86 

Stechert,  G.  E.,  New  York,  books   23  78 

Stechert,  G.  E.,  New  York,  books   15  97 

Stechert,  G,  E.,  New  York,  books   7  20 

Stechert,  C4.  E.,  New  York,  books   10  80 

Stevens,  B.  F.,  London,  Eng.,  book   22  00 

Stockbridge,  J.  C,  Providence,  R.  I.,  books  6  75 

Swain  ct  Tate  Co.,  Milwaukee,  book   4  00 

Tavlor.  D.  T.,  Hvde  Park,  Mass.,  books. . . .  4  50 

Thomas  Co.,  H.  T.,  New  York,  book   1  50' 

Thoryie,  T.  M.,  New  York,  books   106  00 

Thorpe,  T.  M.,  New  York,  books   61  00 

Thorpe,  T.  M..  New  York,  books   28  00 

Thorpe,  T.  M..  New  York,  books   21  50- 

Thorpe,  T.  M..  New  York,  books   44  50 

United  States  Exp.  Co.,  freight   30 

United  States  Exp.  Co.,  freight   90 

United  States  Exp.  Co.,  freight   35 

United  States  Exx>-         freight   25 

Westermann  A'  Co..  B.,  New  York,  book   1  49 

\Vestern  Union  Telesxraph  Co.,  Madison   1  24 

Whitcher.  A.  E..  Woburn,  Mass.,  ])ook   2  00 

AVilliamson  it  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  V)Ooks..  35  90 

Wright,  W.  Ball,  Rouse"s  Point,  N.  Y.,  book  5  17 
Secretary  Thwaites's  contingent  account  (in- 
cluding overpayment  of  $100.29  in  1894,  and 
due  him  from  appropriation  of  1895:  trav- 
eling expenses:  and  items  of  books,  library 
supplies,  etc.,  too  small  to  obtain  vouchers 

therefor).    237  73 


$5,074  00- 


1894. 

Dec. 

1895. 

Jan. 

Mch. 

Mch. 

June 


B.  G.  ThwuHcH,  Dr. 

15.    To  received  from  treasurer   6350  00 

12.    To  received  from  treasurer   1,500  00 

20.    To  received  from  treasurer   150  00 

23.    To  received  from  treasurer   1,500  00 

20.    To  received  from  treasurer  (Bal.  ann.  State 

appr.)  ,   1,500  00 


85,000  00 


Overpayment,  due  R.  G.  T.  from  appr'n  for  1896   $74  00 


♦Sworn  fletail.s  fanii.-Iied  to  audituij,'  committcf,  und  on  fil»>  witli  tlie  Rovcriior. 
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Madison,  "Wis.,  Dec.  7,  1S95. 
The  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  State  Historical 
S(iciety  of  Wisconsin,  have  examined  the  foregoing  statement 
of  expenditures  from  the  general  fund  (annual  State  appropria- 
tion), for  the  Society's  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1895,. 
submitted  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  corres])onding  secretary,, 
and  having  compared  said  statement  with  the  vouchers,  find  all 
correct. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman,. 
Halle  Steexsland, 
Frederic  K.  Conoyer. 


Bbiding  Fund. 

Statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1895^ 
submitted  to  the  auditing  committee,  December  7,  1895,  by 
Reuben  G,  Thu-aites,  chairman  of  library  committee: 


iJr.  Bceelpts.  ' 

Dec.    1,1891.    Balance  on  hand   873  96 

Feb.  27,  1895.    Ree'd  from  Treas.  Proudfit   300  00 

June  26,  1895.    Rec'd  from  Treas.  Proudfit   300  00 

Oct.  11,  1895.    Rec'd  from  Trea.s.  Proudfit   325  00 

$998  96 

•  Cr.  Disbitrscmenfs. 

Vouchers. 
Ao.  Date. 

1  Dec.  19,  '91.    Geo.  Brumder.  Milwaukee,  binding..  $13  90 

2  Jan.   IS,  "94.    Geo.  Brumder.  Milwaukee,  binding. .  59  65 

3  May  16,  '95.    Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  binding. .  1125 

4  Jan.   31,  '95.    G.  Grimm,  Madison,  binding   12  45 

5  Nov.  29,  '95.    E.  A.  Hawlev,  binding  clerk,  salary..    600  00 

  8097  25 

Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  30,  '95,  First  Natl.  Bank   $301  71 


Madisox,  Wis.,  Dec.  7,  1895. 
The  undersigned,    auditing  committee,   have  examined  the 
foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  in- 
come of  the  binding  fund  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 
30,  1895,  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  library  committee, 
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Reuben  G.  Thwaite.s,  and  having  compared  them  with  the  ac- 
compan34ng  treasurer's  statement  (Schedule  Aj  and  the  vouch- 
ers, find  all  correct. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman, 
Halle  Steensland, 
Frederic  K.  Conover. 


B.  — REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin: — Your  commit- 
tee on  finance  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report  of  funds 
received  and  expended  during-  the  past  year,  which  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  treasurer's  books,  papers,  and  vouchers,  secu- 
rities, and  cash  on  hand,  we  find  correct  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1805.    There  has  been  received  from 


The  annual  State  appropriation   $5,000  00 

Interest  on  mortgaj^e  loans,  secured   1,350  69 

Rent  of  Draper  house  at  S30  a  month   S3G0  00 

Less  reixiirs  82.05,  and  insurance  82Jt.00   20  05 

  333  95 

Annual  dues  from  members   190  00 

Life  membership  fees   14  00 

Sale  of  duplicates   63  7i 

Total  net  cash  receipts  (1895)   $6,952  38 

To  which  add  cash  balance  Dec.  13,  1891   5,562  94 

Total  cash   $12,515  32 

From  which  has  been  paid  to  the  corresx)onding' 

secretary,  the  annual  appropriation   85,000  00 

And  cash  from  the  binding  fund  income   925  00 

$5,925  00 

Invested  in  mortgage  loans   3,975  00 

  9,900  00 

Leaving  balance  of  cash  on  hand   $2,615  32 

Mortgages,  Dec.  13.  1804   $17,068  47 

Mortgages  taken  since   3,975  00 

  21,043  47 

W.  J.  Thompson  land,  as  in  1894   1,207  30 

Draper  homestead,  as  in  1804   2, 378  14 

Balance  belonging  to  l>inding  fund   825,or>l  77 

Balance  belonging  to  antiquarian  fund   2,192  55 

$27,244  32   $27,244  32 
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Of  the  securities,  the  interest  has  all  been  paid  with  the  ex- 
ccjttion  of  three  instances,  —  one  of  670.12  and  one  of  $2S,  due  the 
first  of  this  month;  and  that  of  J.  Schoonmaker,  unpaid  since 
July  22,  1S03,  the  present  owner  offering  to  deed  the  premises 
for  our  claim,  and  the  premises  thought  to  be  worth  about  an 
equal  amount.  The  Thompson  land  near  Black  River  Falls, 
standing  at  $1,207.39,  is,  from  the  most  reliable  information  to 
he  obtained,  worth  only  about  $800  taken  on  mortgage  foreclos- 
ure, the  loan  having  been  made  in  December,  1886,  by  the  former 
treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Chairman. 
Geo.  B.  Burrows, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
M.  R.  Doyon, 
W.  A.  P.  Morris. 

December  12,  1895. 


Memorandiua  Accompanying  Bcport. 


In  1884,  as  then  reported,  our  funds  were  in 

Secured  mortg:age  loans   $5,600  00 

Individual  notes,  partially  secured   1,040  00 

Individual  notes,  unsecured   4,246  7o 

And  cash   721  00 

  $11,607  76 

In  1890,  secured  mortgage  loans   819,691  67 

And  cash   1, 853  94 

■   $21,545  61 

In  1895;  Meanwhile  the  Draper  house  was  ac- 
quired, and  necessary  improvements 

and  repairs  cost   $2,378  14 

Land  acquired  through  mortgage   1,207  39 

Secured  mortgage  loans   21,043  47 

And  cash   2,615  32 

  $27,244  32 

Net  gain,  irrespective  of  real  estate   $15,636  56 

Assuming  the  Draper  house  worth 
$6,000,  the  gain  there,  additional, 
would  be  $3,621.86,  and  the  loss  on 

land  $407.39.  leaving  a  ])alance  of.  . .  3,214  47 

Making  an  actual  net  gain  of   $18,851  03 

December  12,  1895.  N.  B.  Van  Slvkk, 

CfLaii')iian. 


» 
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C— TREASURER'S  RP:P0RT,  DECEMBER  1,  1895. 

Report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 
30th,  1S95: 

General  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 

1895.     To  annual  appropriation  from  the  State   $5,000  00 

The  Treasurer^  Cr. 

1895.     By  sundry  payments  to  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary. .       5,000  00 


Binding  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1894. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   $24,262  15 

1895. 

Nov.  30.    To  interest  receipts   81,246  80 

To  rent  receipts  (Draper  home)   360  00 

-To  one-half  annual-membership  dues . ,  95  00 

To  one-half  of  sales  of  duplicates   31  87 

To  one-half  life-membership  fees   7  00     $1,740  67 

$26,002  82 

The  Treasurer,  Cr.    - 

1895. 

Feb.    9.    By  paid  repairs  to  Draper  house   $2  05 

Mch.  1.    By  paid  insurance,  Draper  house   24  00 

Nov.  30.  By  paid  R.  G.  Thwaites,  chairman  of 
library  committee,  as  per  resolution 
of  exec,  com.,  Jan.  15,  1891    925  00 

951  05 

Nov.  30.    By  balance  ,   25, 051  77 

$26,002  82 

1895.   

Dec.    1.    To  balance   $25,051  77 


Antiquarian  Fund. 


The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1894. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   $1,954  79 

1895. 

Nov.  30.    To  interest  receipts   $103  89 

To  one-half  annual  membership  dues   95  00 

To  one-half  of  sales  of  duplicates   31  87 

To  one-half  life  membership  fee   7  00 

  237  76 


$2,192  55 
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N\.v  30.    By  balance   $2,192  55 

  2,192  55 

1.S95 

Dee.    1.    To  balance   2,192  55 

Inventor/j^  Deoeiahcr  1^  1S95. 

3Iortj,nige  loans   $21,043 

W.  J.  Thomiwon  land  (Black  River  Falls)   1,207  39 

Draper  house   2,378  14 

Cash  in  bank   $2,490  08 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands   125  24 

  2,615  32 

  27,244  32 

Appportioned  as  follows: 
1895. 

Dec.  1.    Balance  of  binding  fund   $25,051  77 

Dec.  1.    Balance  of  antiquarian  fund   2, 192  55 

  27,244  32 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  F.  Proudfit, 

Treasurer. 


D.— ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

[Submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting,  December  12,  1S95.] 

SUMMARY. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  are  enabled 
to  announce  to  the  Society,  that  the  fiscal  year  now  brought  to 
a  close  has  been  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  In  the  annual  report  presented  January  2,  1885, 
Secretary  Draper  briefly  reviewed  the  ever  interesting  story  of 
the  Society's  growth.  The  fitful  career  of  the  initial  organiza- 
tion, formed  January  30,  1849,  he  styled  the  first  epoch;  when 
the  Society  was  reorganized  in  January,  1854,  with  himself  as 
its  executive  officer,  and  began  a  truly  active  life,  fie  considered 
that  it  had  entered  upon  its  second  epoch;  the  third  epoch 
opened  when,  in  January,  18(]t),  the  institution  was  removed 
from  its  old  quarters  in  the  basement  of  the  P>a})tist  chui-ch, 
to  rooms  assigned  it  in  the  then  new  Capitol.   But  the  apartments 
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coDsidered  in  18611  ample,  and  indeed  luxurious,  bad  in  eighteen 
years  become  hopelessly  overcrowded;  with  a  library  of  1<I'J,000 
books  and-  pamjihlcts,  the  Society,  in  December,  1884.  entered 
upon  its  fourth  epoch  by  removing  into  the  present  quarters  in 
the  new  south  wing  of  the  Capitol.     "This  epoch,"  w^'ote  Dr. 
Draper,  "will  probably  extend  to  the  period  when  the  annual  ex- 
pansions of  the  Society's  collections  will  necessitate  another  re- 
moval."    Although  deploring  the  fact  that  the  Society  had  not 
been  separately  housed  in  a  hre-proof  building,  on  "an  ample 
plot  outside  of  the  Capitol  grounds,"  he  was  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  contemplated  removal,  inaugurating  the  fifth  epochs 
w^ould  be  many  years  hence,  but  meanwhile  confidently  trusted 
"in  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  liberality  of  the  next  generation 
to  make  the  needful  provision."'   The  fifth  epoch,  however,  seems 
nearer  at  hand  than  dreamed  of  by  the  one  whom  we  may  fitly 
call  the  Founder.     In  a  measure  sharing  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  State,  although  always  sadly  harassed  for  funds,  the 
acquisitions  of  the  Society  have  of  late  years  far  exceeded  the 
ratio  of  a  decade  ago;  and  only  eleven  years  later  we  find  our- 
selves cramped  for  room  in  the  Capitol,  unable  to  properly  ac- 
commodate our  rapidly-increasing  constituency  of  readers,  and 
within  our  slender  shell  living  under  the  ever-present  shadow 
of  danger  from  fire  or  structural  collapse.     During  eight  of 
these  eleven  years,  we  have  most  persistently  called  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  the  inevitable,  until  at  last  an  aroused  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  compelled  the  law-makers  of  our  own  day  to 
make  "the  needful  provision,''  which  our  ever  sanguine  Founder 
saw  only  as  a  possibility  of  the  dim  future. 

The  generous  gift  of  the  regents  of  the  State  University,  of 
eight  full  lots  of  land,— a  tract  2(U  feet  square,  and  worth  fully 
$40,000,— has  assured  for  the  Society's  new  home  a  noble  site; 
and  the  State  appropriation  of  what  practically  amounts  to 
$180,000  is  a  guaranty  that  we  are  at  last  to  have  a  building 
worthy  of  this  institution  and  of  the  commonwealth  which  it 
serves. 

In  more  immediate  acquisitions,  the  year  has  brought  to  the 
Societv  the  usual  healthful  gains:  the  library,  museum,  and  por- 
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irait  j^-alierv  have  been  enriclied  by  important  additions;  the 
demands  upon  the  library  have  exeeeded  in  number  and  impor- 
tance those  of  former  years,  a  fact  for  which  we  may  well  be 
grateful, —  the  true  gauge  of  a  scholars'  library  being  its  capacity 
for  practical  usefulness  to  scholars;  the  several  publications  of 
the  Society,  issued  during  the  year,  appear  to  have  awakened 
much  interest  among  students  of  history  the  country  over;  the 
legislature  has  in  several  minor  directions  been  most  generous 
to  us,  thus  evidencing  a  healthy  interest  in  our  work  among 
their  constituents,  a  fact  still  further  shown  by  the  greatly 
increased  home  demand  for  our  publications;  and  some  field 
work  has  been  done  by  the  corresponding  secretary,  although 
his  opportunities  for  such  are  steadily  decreasing,  through  the 
growing  exactions  of  his  office. 

But  while  thus  recording  these  evidences  of  vigor,  and  the 
cheerful  prospects  which  open  before  us  at  this  forty-third  an- 
nual meeting,  it  is  our  sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Society  the 
death  within  the  year  of  four  pioneer  co-laborers,  whose  loss 
will  be  sadiy  felt  in  our  ranks.  The  passing  away  of  suchnota 
ble  figures  in  our  history  as  Messrs.  Delaplaine,  Giles,  Mills 
and  Orton, —  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  respectively, — 
brino's  to  us  a  realizino-  sense  that  the  circle  of  those  associated 
in  the  organization  of  the  Society  is  being  ra]3idly  depleted,  and 
that  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  new  generation  must  soon  alto- 
gether rest  the  duty  of  its  maintenance.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
we  do  well  to  contemplate  the  careers  and  methods  of  those  who 
have  planted  this  thrifty  tree,  and  see  to  it  that  the  worthy 
traditions  of  the  past  may  at  least  be  equaled  by  the  perform- 
ances of  the  present. 

HARLOW   S.  ORTON, 

senior  vice-president  of  the  Society,  was  born  in  New  York 
State  in  1S17.  and  died  at  his  home  in  Madison,  July  4,  1895, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  After  being  educated  at 
Hamilton  Academy  and  Madison  University,  he  taught  school 
while  fitting  himself  for  the  practice  of  law;  and  in  ISIJS,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  La  Porte,  Ind., 
whither  he  had  moved  the  year  previous.     When  twenty-six: 
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years  old,  he  was  chosen  probate  judge  of  his  district;  but  in 
1847,  when  thirty  years  of.  ago,  his  term  of  office  at  La  Porte 
having  ended,  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  then  a  small  but  rap- 
idly-growing frontier  town,  and  there  for  four  years  was  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession.  When  Governor  Farwell  en- 
tered office,  in  January,  1852,  Judge  Orton  became  his  private 
secretary,  and  like  many  another  State  official  continued  his 
residence  at  the  capital  when  his  term  of  service  was  ended. 
Madison  appears  to  have  readily  adopted  him,  for  we  find  him 
representing  the  capital  district  in  the  State  assemblies  of  185-4, 
1859,  and  1871;  and  from  1859  to  18(35,  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  for  the  ninth  judicial  district.  In  1-69-74,  he  was  dean 
of  the  law  faculty  of  the  State  University,  and  an  active  lecturer 
in  the  school,  being  upon  his  retirement  honored  by  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1876,  Judge  Orton  was 
the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  congress  in  the  Madi- 
son district,  but  the  following  year  was  called  to  serve  as  mayor 
of  Madison,  and  during  his  term  became  one  of  the  revisers  of 
the  statutes.  He  was  no  sooner  free  from  this  important  work, 
than  in  1878  he  was  called  to  a  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
the  State,  as  associate  justice;  and  in  1893,  on  the  retirement 
of  Judge  Lyon,  became  chief  justice,  which  position  he  was  fill- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  lono^  roll  of  distino-uished  men  wdio  have  been  inti- 
mately  associated  with  the  inception  and  growth  of  our  com- 
monwealth, Judge  Orton's  name  stands  forth  with  exceptional 
prominence;  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  one  of  its  most 
honored  citizens,  esteemed  both  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench, 
and  beloved  by  the  people.  We  cannot  do  better  than  repro- 
duce here  the  testimonial  of  ex-Senator  John  C.  Spooner,  given 
in  the  press  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  chief  justice, — it  is 
but  one  of  many  such,  from  his  associates  and  friends,  with 
which  the  columns  of  the  Wisconsin  newspapers  were  laden,  in 
July  last: 

"  By  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Orton  the  State  loses  one  of 
her  ablest  and  best  public  servants.  He  was  in  many  ways  a 
very  remar  kable  man.  When  I  came  to  the  State  in  1859,  he  was  on 
the  circuit  bench,  and  I  remember  him  then  as  one  of  the  most 
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<:<)iirteous  men  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was  especially  charming 
and  gentle  in  his  intercourse  with  young  men.  He  had  been 
long  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  an  orator.  I  have  heard 
him  at  the  bar,  in  efforts  which  for  oratorical  power  it  seemed 
impossible  for  any  one  to  surpass.  His  career  on  the  supreme 
l)ench  has  been  characterized  by  great  learning,  industry,  and  abso- 
lute independence.  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  conspicuously  connected 
with  the  most  important  and  celebrated  causes  which  have 
arisen  in  the  State.  As  a  lawyer  and  judge,  he  has  contributed  in 
rich  measure  to  the  professional  and  judicial  glory  of  Wis- 
consin. His  death  will  bring  great  sorrow  to  the  bar  and  to 
the  people,  and  his  memory  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  all." 

The  Society's  relations  with  Judge  Orton  were  always  most 
intimate.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  earlier  organization, 
upon  his  remova"!  to  Madison  in  1852,  he  was  heartily  in  spirit 
with  the  reorganization  of  1853,  and  cooperated  with  Governor 
Farwell,  Judge  Larrabee,  and  others  in  inducing  Dr.  Draper  to 
come  to  Madison  and  assume  charge  of  the  Society's  work.  He 
served  as  a  vice-president  in  1861,  a  curator  in  18G2-65,  and  in 
18G7  as  vice-president  again,  a  position  which  he  thereafter 
held  until  removed  by  death.  Of  late  years,  failure  of  hearing 
prevented  his  attendance  at  the  meetings,  but  he  kept  in 
close  touch  with  our  affairs,  and  was  frequently  in  consultation 
regarding  them,  with  the  corresponding  secretary.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  from  our  councils,  having  throughout  the  entire 
active  life  of  the  Society  been  one  of  its  most  valued  advisers. 

SIMEON  MILLS, 

another  of  the  Society's  vice-presidents,  died  at  his  home  in  Mad- 
ison, June  1,  1895.  He  also  was  from  our  earliest  years  an  active 
co-laborer.  Having  become  a  member  of  the  reorganized  Society, 
March  2G,  1853,  he  was  elected  a  curator  January  14,  1854,  and 
a  vice-president  January  2,  1878,  serving  in  the  latter  capacity 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  over  forty  years,  and  until  a 
month  of  his  demise,  probably  no  week  passed  without  a  visit  to 
the  rooms  from  this  earnest  friend  of  our  work,  his  kindly  face 
beincr  almost  as  familiar  here  as  that  of  any  member  of  our 
working  staff.    His  removal  is  sorely  felt  at  the  library,  where 
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he  was  ever  held  in  high  esteem.  He  was,  also,  a  contributcr 
to  several  of  the  early  volumes  of  our  CoUt':tions,  The  follow- 
ing biographical  sketch,  by  Vice-President  Butler,  appeared  in 
the  local  press  at  the  time  of  Cieneral  Mills's  death,  and  fitly 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  his  associates  on  this  committee: 

"  The  birth  of  Hon.  Simeon  Mills  was  on  February  14,  1810, 
in  Norfolk,  Conn.  Two  years  afterwards,  his  parents  removed  to 
Northeastern  Ohio.  Born  near  Long  Island  Sound,  he  grew  up 
on  Lake  Erie.  After  some  years  in  business  there,  he  came 
West  exploring,  and  had  reached  Mineral  Point  before  Madison 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  Territorial  capital.  He  was  in  Belmont, 
on  the  day  of  ^Madison's  victory  there. 

"He  returned  to  Ohio,  but  on  June  9,  1837,  was  back  again 
in  Janesville.  The  next  day  he  walked  alone  to  ]Madison,  and 
at  evening  was  rowed  across  Third  Lake  by  two  Indian  boys. 
Up  to  that  day  there  were  no  settlers  hei-e,  except  the  Peck 
family.  It  was  on  the  mr>riiing  of  that  lOih  of  June,  that  the 
capital  builders  had  arrived  from  Milwaukee,  and  among  them 
was  Darwin  Clark. 

"Ever  since,  the  home  of  Mr.  Mills  has  been  here.  He  has 
not  only  seen  all  that  has  been  accomplished  during  fifty-eight 
years,  but  in  that  progress  he  was  for  more  than  a  generation 
a  prominent  actor.  He  helped  build  the  tirst  house,  and  up  to 
1874  he  was  said  to  have  "built  four  times  as  many  houses  as 
any  other  man.  As  one  of  the  earliest  regents  of  the  State 
University,  he  purchased  the  land  for  its  site.  The  first  post- 
master, the  first  mail  contractor,  the  first  store-keeper,  the  first 
clerk  of  the  court,  the  first  State  senator,  he  touched  society  at 
many  points.  He  solemnized  the  first  marriage.  His  own  mar- 
riage, three  years  before,  was  to  Maria  Louisa  Smith,  native  of 
the  next  town  to  his  own  birthplace,  and  whose  sister  became 
the  wife  of  George  P.  Delaplaine. 

"The  State  Historical  Society,  from  its  start  in  1849,  had 
bis  favor  and  assistance.  He  may  be  called  a  pre-charter  mem- 
ber. From  1854  he  was  one  of  its  curators,  and  from  1878  a 
vice-president.  In  early  years,  he  was  ready  to  give  an  eligible 
site  for  safeguarding  its  collections,  and  the  knowledge  that  a 
fire-proof  edifice  will  make  it  sure  those  treasures  shall  not  per- 
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ivli  from  among  men,  was  a 'sweet  thought  to  him  on  the  bed  of 
hiMLTuishing.  Consultino;  its  archives  had  been  his  life-lon^r 
pleasure  and  profit. 

"  The  Sabbath  of  his  years  was  spent  in  full  view  of  the  spot 
where  he  had  stepped  ashore  into  the  forest  from  the  Indian 
canoe,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  that  was  more  to  him  than  all 
the  world  beside,  and  cared  for  in  the  weeks  of  final  decay  by 
the  loving  tenderness  of  children.  He  was  not  spared  the 
months  of  anguish  which  were  allotted  his  kinsman,  Delaplaine. 
To  the  last  he  was  sustained  and  cheered  bv  an  unfalterino- 
trust  in  the  will  of  God,  as  ordering  all  things  with  no  less  af- 
fectionate kindness  than  resistless  power.  His  death  was — 
"  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died. 

But  fell  like  Autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long; 
.  Even  wondered  at  because  he  dropped  no  sooner. 

Fate  seem»>d  to  wind  him  up  for  four  score  years: 

Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  five  winters  more: 

Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 

The  weary  wheels  of  life  at  last  stood  still." 

GEORGE    PATTEN  DELAPLAINE, 

one  of  our  curators,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  23, 
1814,  and  died  in  Madison,  April  21),  1895.  General  Delaplaine 
came  of  an  honored  and  sturdy  ancestry;  of  Huguenot  origin, 
his  father,  Joseph  Delaplaine,  was  well-known  to  the  scholars 
and  public  men  of  his  day,  and  was  the  editor  of  Dehqylaine  s 
llepositoru  of  the  Lives  <nid  Portraits  o  f  Distiiigiiished  Ahierican 
Characters,  a  notable  work  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1815; 
his  mother,  Jane  Ann  Livingston,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Livino-ston,  the  first  irovernor  of  New  Jersev,  and  a  con- 
nection  of  the  celebrated  Jay  family  of  New  York. 

Coming  to  Wisconsin  in  December,  1885,  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Garret  Vliet,  of  the  United  States  engineer  corps,  young 
Delaplaine  spent  the  winter  in  surveying  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Oconomowoc  lakes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S3G  entered  the 
employ  of  Solomon  Juneau,  as  a  clerk  in  the  latter's  trading 
house.  In  Volume  XI.  of  the  Society's  Collections,  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine gave  an  entertaining  account  of  his  experiences  in  early 
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Milwaukee,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1838,  at  that  time 
coniiu^  to  ^Madison,  where  he  was  immediately  employed  as  sec- 
retary of  the  commissioners  engaged  in  erecting  the  Territorial 
capitol.  He  afterwards  became  private  secretary  to  Governor 
Dodge;  in  1843,  was  county  collector  of  Dane  county;  in  1848, 
was  a  commissioner  to  locate  school  lands;  and  when,  that  year, 
Wisconsin  entered  the  Union,  became  private  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  and  served  in  a  similar  capacity  under  Governors 
Farwell  and  Barstow.  During  this  time,  he  was  also  State  li- 
brarian (1849),  commissary  general  of  the  State  militia  (1851), 
and  military  secretary  to  the  governor  (1854).  His  taste  for 
military  affairs  was  developed  early,  and  enabled  him  skillfully 
to  serve,  during  the  War  of  Secession,  as  Governor  Randall's 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  State  troops,  in  which  position  he  won 
a  high  reputatiofi.  Between  1875  and  1886,  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  which  caused  him  to  travel  widely  through- 
out the  country,  and  thus  he  acquired  a  wide  circle  of  apprecia- 
tive friends  who  join  us  in  lamenting  his  loss. 

A  large-hearted,  public-spirited  citizen,  of  rare  social  and  in- 
tellectual attainments,  General  Delaplaine  was  an  earnest  and 
helpful  friend  of  this  Society ;  a  member  of  the  original  organ- 
ization of  1849,  he  was  elected  a  curator  January  4,  1859,  and 
thereafter  served  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  portrait 
gallery  and  museum  conmiittee.  His  absence  will  be  felt  at 
our  councils,  which  he  always  aimed  to  attend  whenever  cir- 
cumstances would  permit. 

HIRAM  II.  GILES, 

another  curator,  was  born  in  New  Salem,  Mass.,  March  22^ 
1820,  and  died  in  Madison,  May  10,  1805.  Educated  at  New 
Salem  Academy,  Mr.  Giles  early  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  lec- 
turer, having  by  his  twentieth  year  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  that  field,  throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  states."  In  1844 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  on  foot  travelled  through 
much  of  the  southern  portion;  but  that  same  year,  returned  to 
Fredonia.  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  liebecca  S.  Watson,  and  for 
three  years  taught  school  there  and  at  Harbor  Creek,  Pa.  He 
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was  back  again  in  Wisconsin  in  1847,  a  year  before  it  became 
a  State;  and  after  a  few  years  spent  upon  a  farm  in  Dunkirk, 
became  agent  of  the  Milwaukee  Oi:  ^lississippi  R.  R.  Co.  at 
Stougbton;  in  later  years  he  frequently  served  this  company 
and  its  successors  as  claim  and  right-of-way  agent.  Elected 
to  the  assembly  in  1852,  he  was  prominent  in  perfecting 
and  assisting  to  passage  the  first  State  banking  law.  Mr. 
Giles  was  a  senator  in  1855,  1857  and  1851),  and  president 
2)7-0  tern,  of  that  body  in  the  latter  year.  From  1862  to  18G6,  he 
was  assistant  assessor  of  internal  revenue;  and  from  ISGO  to 
1870  a  trustee  of  the  State  Insane  Hospital,  in  which  office  he 
acquired  that  taste  for  the  study  of  social  science  wliich  be- 
came the  dominating  influence  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform,  of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit  until  its  abolition 
by  the  legislature  in  1890,  after  which  time  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  his  death. 

Mr.  Giles  was  a  man  of  candor,  cool  judgment,  sound  thought. 
He  had  firm  convictions,  but  he  ahvays  wished  to  do  what 
needed  to  be  done,  promptly,  fearlessly, —  subterfuge,  and  ques- 
tions of  mere  political  expediency,  were  abhorrent  to  him.  He 
had  a  trained  intellect,  had  read  much  on  many  topics,  and  his 
opinion  was  always  respected  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  even  when  they  differed  with  his  conclusions.  Few^ 
Americans  had  so  practical  a  knowledge  as  he,  of  the  intricate 
problems  of  social  science,  or  had  given  to  their  elucidation  so 
much  thought  and  study;  he  was,  the  country  over,  acknowl- 
edged as  one  who  spoke  with  authority  upon  th(^  subject.  All 
who  knew  Mr.  CJ-iles  sincf^rely  esteemed  him,  and  in  his  own 
social  circle  he  was  regarded  as  a  faithful,  devoted  friend.  We 
shall  greatly  miss  him  at  the  meetings  of  our  Society,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  curator  since  January  2,  1878.  In  the  broader 
community  of  sociological  reformers,  his  death  has  been  felt  as 
the  removal  of  one  who  did  much  in  his  time  to  improve  the 
condition  of  tlie  dependent  classes. 
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i)  E  C  E  A  S  F,  1 )  T  '  1 0  N  E  E  R  S . 

During  the  year  wo  have  noted  the  death  of  the  foUowino-  Wis- 
consin pioneers,  all  of  whom  made  a  more  or  less  lasting  impress 
U2Jon  the  several  communities  in  which  thev  lived;' 

John  Qiiincy  Adams,  born  in  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  October  o,  181G: 
died  in  Columbus,  Wis.,  March  17,  ISOo.  Came  to  the  town  of  Fountain 
Prairie,  Wis.,  in  18J4.  Member  of  assembly,  1833  and  1863,  and  of  senate, 
1851-53:  from  1858  to  the  time  of  his  death,  county  sujjerintendent  of  the 
poor. 

William  Armstrong,  born  in  Drumminmadder,  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land. June,  1821:  died  in  Portage,  Wis.,  March  8,  1895.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1839.  For  several  years  he  worked  as  head  sawyer  in  a  mill  near 
Stevens  Point,  and  later  purchased  and  operated  one  at  New  Lisbon.  Early 
in  the  40's  he  went  to  Portage  and  engaged  in  brick-making,  and  dealt 
in  lumber.  The  Portiujc  Democrat  says  of  him:  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a 
man  of  kindly  impulses  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  enjoyed  the  hi^rh 
esteem  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  the  old  residents  who  have 
known  him  there  fifty  years." 

Jonathan  Bowman,  born  in  Charleston.  X.  Y.,  May  16.  1823:  died  in 
Kilbourn  City,  July  16.  1895.  Was  graduated  from  the  State  and  National 
Law  school,  at  Ballston  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1850.  A  year  later  he  came 
to  Delton,  W^is.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  various 
business  ventures.  During  1861-1)5  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
and  in  1871,  of  the  assembly.  From  1868  till  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
Ijresident  of  the  Bank  of  Kill)ourn.  Although  in  his  later  years  he  did  not 
devote  much  attention  to  his  profession,"  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State. 

Flavin  Cherrier.  The  following  notice  is  clipped  from  the  Prairir  On 
Chirn  f '/^/o/?  of  Nov.  2S.  1895:  '-Chekkier.— Died  in  this  city,  Nov.  21, 
1895,  Flavin  Cherrier,  aged  75  years.  7  months  and  6  days.  Deceased 
was  born  in  Prairie  du  Chien,  April  15,  1820.  the  place  at  that  time  num- 
bering but  a  few  inhabitants,  and  the  habitations  were  on  the  river  l)ank, 
in  what  is  now  the  4th  ward  of  the  city.  The  residence  of  his  father,  who 
came  here  in  1787,  was  near  where  the  elevator  now  stands,  the  block- 
house and  stockade  being  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  near  where  the 
Dousman  residence  now  is.  During  his  l)oyh(X)d  days  his  playmates 
were  mostly  Indian  children  wh  )se  parents  cam]»<'d  below  his  father's  resi- 
dence. When  a  youm?  man  he  helx)ed  haul  the  stone  and  burn  the  brick 
for  the  building  of  Fort  Crawford,  at  which  time  he  became  ac([uaint(Hl 
with  Gen.  Zach  Taylor  and  Lieut.  JetF.  Davis.    In  1816  he  was  united  in 


^The  following  obituary  sketches  were  prepared  for  this  report  by  Flor 
ence  Elizabeth  Baker,  liljrary  a.ssistant. —  R.  G.  T. 
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ii.arriau*'  with  Mury  R.  LcssarJ;  IC  chiklren  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
]  j  ..f  wliuiu  are  now  living.  His  wife  precedeil  hiui  to  the  promised  land  a 
htt'le  over  7  years  ago.  During  tlie  first  year  of  his  marriage  he  took  the 
.■o!jtract  to  carry  the  mail  between  here,  Fort  Atkinson  and  St.  Paul,  in  a 
r.uKK'  in  summer  and  on  skates  and  horseback  in  winter.  At  that  time 
thrre  was  but  one  house  at  La  Crosse,  and  a  few  houses  at  Winona,  Waba- 
.'-haandSt.  Paul:  and  he  endured  great  hardship  by  exposure  during  stormy 
and  cold  weather.  By  hard  work  and  perseverance  he  cleared  a  farm  5 
miles  from  the  city,  which  proved  sufliciently  remunerative  to  rear  his  large 
family  and  lay  by  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort  during  his  declining 
years.  Two  years  ago  last  spring  he  retired  from  work,  built  a  residence 
in  the  Third  ward  and  moved  with  his  two  single  daughters  to  the  city,  and 
was  enjoying  life  when  stricken  with  the  disease  that  culminated  fatally. 
[Ic  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  loving  and  affectionate  parent,  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent neighbor,  and  a  good  citizen  that  will  be  missed  from  our  midst. 
His  grandchildren  number  11  and  great-grandchildren  1.  The  funeral 
service  was  held  at  St.  Gabriel's  church,  Saturday,  and  the  remains  laid  at 
rest  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  sympathetic  friends." 

Hrs.  Cordelia  A.  P.  Chester  (formerly  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Harvey)  was 
born  in  1823:  died  at  Clinton  Junction,  Wis.,  February  27,  1895.  Her  un- 
tiring efforts  in  behalf  of  Wisconsin's  soldiers  at  the  front,  during  the  War 
of  Secession,  and  in  the  founding  of  the  Harvey  hospital,  and  of  the  Home 
for  Orphans  of  Wisconsin  Soldiers  and  Sailors  at  Madison,  entitle  her  to 
an  enduring  place  in  the  hearts  of  Wisconsin  people. 

Harriet  Priscilla  (  Stedman  )  Clapp,  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1819:  died  in  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  November  17,  1895.  On  June  24, 
1810,  she  married  Rev.  Luther  Clapp,  and  came  to  Wauwatosa  with  him. 
For  twenty-seven  years  they  labored  together  in  the  interests  of  the  First 
C'ongregational  church  of  that  place,  Mr.  Clapp  died  a  year  ago,  and  his 
widow  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  missionary  work  in  which 
in  his  later  years  he  had  been  employed. 

John  Alfred  Dadd.  born  in  Chatham.  Kent  county,  England,  May  24, 
1829:  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  3,  1895.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  pharmacist  in  London,  and  there  remained  until  of 
legal  age,  when  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Milwaukee.  Until  1872 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  others,  but  at  that  time  opened  a  drug  store  on 
Grand  avenue.  He  was  prominent  in  pharmaceutical  circles  and  held  of- 
fices in  city.  State  and  national  druggists'  organizations.  Was  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Old  Settlers'  Club,  during  1S88-90. 

nichael  Frank,  born  in  Virgil,  Portland  county,  N.  Y.,  December  12, 
1801:  died  in  Kenosha.  Wis.,  Decemi)er  20,  1891.  He  was  a  teacher  and 
<'ditor,  always  active  in  i):)litics:  he  was  among  the  first  of  the  temperance 
reform'-rs  in  his  native  town,  ami  later  an  active  Al»olitionist.  •  In  1839,  he 
came  to  Kenosha  (then  Southpi^rti.  and  in  1810  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
theSouthport  2V/rry'"^'i^^'' remaining  in  editorial  life  until  1889.    He  was 
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the  first  presklent  of  tho  village  corporatum,  and  tlio  first  mayor  of  Kono- 
sha:  a  memlier  of  The  Territorial  council  clurinL^  1813-46.  and  of  the  assemlilv 
in  1861:  pixstmaster  durinc?  1SG1-G6,  and  durinif  1870-82  held  a  position  in 
the  treasury  department  at  Washincjton.  In  1840,  he  Ix-^ran  an  acritalion 
which  resulted  later  in  the  establishment  of  the  free  school  system  in  Wis- 
consin: and  as  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  regent  of  the  State 
University,  was  for  many  years  actively  interested  in  educational  work. 
In  his  eulog-y,  the  K(  nosha  Union  says:  "He  preferred  honor  to  wealth, 
and  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  community  by  his  untiring  ef- 
forts for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race." 

Rev.  Richard  Griffiths,  born  in  Caernarvonshire,  North  Wales,  1821; 
died  in  Columbus,  Wis.,  February  27,  1895.  Came  to  W^isconsin,  and 
settled  near  Columbus,  in  1846.  Was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Welsh  con 
gregations  at  Watertown  and  Ixonia. 

John  P.  MacQregor,  born  in  Lennox,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  June  2, 
1820;  died  in  Milwaukee,  W^is.,  December  1,  1895.  W^as  graduated  from 
Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  suijreme  court  of  New  York.  In  1846  he  came  to  Mil- 
waukee and  established  an  academy,  but  two  years  later  began  the  practice 
of  law.  During  1854-56  he  lived  in  Ottawa,  111.,  during  1856-71  in  Portage, 
and  the  next  three  years  in  Chicago.  In  1876  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Insurance  Company  at  Milwaukee,  w^hich  position 
he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Silas  C.  Hatteson,  born  in  R->me,  New  York,  August  10,  1819:  died  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  July  19,  1895.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1837  and  visited 
Green  Bay  and  other  settlements.  He  afterwards  settled  in  Illinois,  but  in 
1845  removed  to  Keno-iha,  and  four  years  later  to  New  Cassel.  He  was  the 
first  postmaster  there,  and  in  1859  was  a  member  of  the  W^isconsin 
assembly. 

Lorenzo  Marril!,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1818:  died  in  Ashland, 
Wis.,  Augu>;t  15,  1895.  He  settled  in  Burnett,  Wis.,  in  1843,  and  it  was  his 
home  to  the  end.  He  was  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  four  years, 
and  member  of  assembly  in  1848  and  1859.  During  the  W^ar  of  Secession 
he  was  assistant  provost-marshal  'and  assistant  internal-revenue  collector. 

George  Barber  Min;r,  born  in  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1818:  died  iu 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  15,  1895.  Was  graduated  from  Oberlin  college, 
and  from  the  Cincinnati  Dental  college.  In  1845  came  to  Milwaukee  and 
became  associated  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Faries,  the  pioneer  dentist;  the  partner- 
ship lasted  through  many  years. 

D.  La  Fayette  Munsell,  born  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  1824:  died  in  Chi- 
cago, III.,  February  27.  1895.  Capt.  Munsell  was  living  in  Wisconsin  when 
the  Mexican  War  opened,  and,  joining  a  regim.>nt  on  its  way  to  the  front, 
was  in  many  of  the  famous  battles  of  the  war.  He  lived  in  Madison,  Wis. 
from  the  close  of  the  Mexican  W^ir  to  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
when  he  joined  Co.  H.  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  infantry,  and  served  until 
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.lix'hnru'etl  at  the  close  of  thf  war.  In  1870,  ho  removed  to  Red  Cloud, 
.\.-l>r.,  and  resided  there  until  he  moved  to  Chicago,  a  few  months  before 
hisd'-ath. 

N.dson  OHn,  born  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1S09;  died  in  Omro,  Wis. 
August  4,  1S93.    He  came  to  Green  Bay  in  1833,  but  the  next  year  went  to 
Milwaukee,  and  ten  years  later  settled  at  Omro,    His  recollections  publish- 
.-(l  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel^  February  24,  1895,  give  many  interestino: 
fai'ts  concerning  the  early  history  of  Milwaukee. 

Peter  Parkinson,  born  in  Carter  county,  Tenn.,  January  22,  1812:  died. 
in  Fayette,  La  Fayette  county,  Wis,,  May  30, 1895.  His  father.  Col.  D.  M. 
Parkinson,  with  his  family,  came  to  the  Galena  mining  district  in  1827 
and  settled  in  the  town  of  Willow  Springs.  In  1832,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  Peter  offered  his  services  to  General  Dodge, 
then  in  command  of  the  Michigan  volunteer  forces,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably the  last  survivor  of  those  who  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Peca- 
tonica  and  Wisconsin  Heights.  He  was  a  member  of  assembly  in  1854. 
He  contributed  several  articles  on  the  Black  Hawk  war  to  early  volumes 
of  the  Wiscunain  Historical  Collections. 

Edward  Porter,  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  September  9,  1818;  died 
in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  March  21,  1895.  He  came  to  Montreal  in  1815,  and 
five  years  later  to  Milwaukee,  and  then  to  Wa\ikesha.  Mr,  Porter  assisted 
in  various  capacities  in  the  construction  of  the  first  Wisconsin  railroads,  and 
was  connected  with  them  until  1835.  In  1857  he  purchased  the  Broadway 
farm  near  Waukesha,  and  engaged  in  stock-raising.  During  his  lifetime, 
he  held  many  county  offices. 

Curtis  Reed,  born  in  Westford.  Mass.,  March  26,  1815:  died  in  Me- 
nasha,Wis.,  March  18. 1S95.  The  Reed  family  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1836, 
but  later  made  their  home  at  Summit,  Waukesha  county.  In  1815,  Curtis 
settled  on  the  present  site  of  Menasha,  and  probably  no  man  was  more 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  history  of  that  city  than  he.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  council  in  1846,  and  of  the  legislature  in  1854  and 
1860:  postmaster  of  Menasha,  1885-89,  and  from  1891  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  and  had  held  many  minor  city  and  county  offices. 

rirs.  Elizi  Pierce  (Kimball;  Smith,  born  in  Rockport,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1815:  died  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  January  21,  1895.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Reeder  Smith,  July  6,  1846,  and  a  year  later  she  came  with 
him  to  Appleton.  During  all  her  active  life  she  was  deeply  interested  in 
religious  work,  and  the  extent  of  her  influence  on  the  early  church  organ- 
izations can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Samuel  Wales,  born  in  Union  township,  Tolland  county.  Conn.,  Dec. 
17,  1800:  died  in  Brodhead,  Wis.,  March  23,  1895.  He  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1836,  and  settled  in  Franklin  township  n(>ar  Milwa\ikee.  Thirty 
years  later,  he  removed  to  Brodhead.  Mr.  Wales  held  throughcnit  his  lift; 
various  offices  of  public  trust. 
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YIS  A  N C I A  L  C  ( ■)  N  D I T I  r)  N . 

Genevdl  Fioid. 

The  general  fund  consists  of  the  annual  State  appropriation 
of  $5,000.    Its  condition  is  as  follows: 

Disbursements. 
Analysis  of  expenditures,  year  ending  November  30,  1895. 

Overpayment,  189i,  due  Secretary  Thwaites  from  appropriation 


of  1895   8100  29 

Books,  periodicals,  and' maps  3,327  92 

Salaries  of  library  assistants  1,252  28 

Traveling  expenses  of  corresponding  secretary   117  37 

Traveling  expenses  of  librarian   79  35 

Library  supplies   41  71 

Freight  and  express   ,   32  97 

Photographs  of  legislative  groups,  1893-95   16  00 

Expert  proof-reading  , , ,.  6  50 

Extra  printing  ("separates")   6  25 

Drayage   3  81 

Rubber  stamps   2  90 

Engraving  facsimile  signatures  ,   2  50 

Money-order  fees  (American  Express  Co.)   2  45 

Extra  copies  of  newspapers   2  10 

Photographs  of  other  libraries   2  00 

Copyright  fee  (Vol.  XIILof  Collections)   1  00 

Portrait  Cxallery  supplies   1  00 

Telegrams   50 

Misceilanejus   1  10 

$5,074  09 

Receipts. 

Annual  State  appropriation  $5,000  00 

Overpayment,  due  Sec.  Thwaites  from  appropriation  for  1896          S74  00 


The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  gives  th^  details  of  the 
foregoing  expenditures,  and  the  vouchers  have  been  filed  with 
the  sfovernor  accordino^  to  law  —  sec.  370,  R.  S.  of  187S. 
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The  Binduig  Fund. 
This  futid  is  the  product  of  special  gifts,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  interest 
on  loans.     Its  present  condition  is  as  follows: 


Cash  and  securities  in  charge  of  treasurer  825,051  77 

Taylor  bequest,  not  yet  available   1,000  00 

Notes  given  for  the  fund,  as  yet  unpaid   4.00  00 

Total  826,451  77 


The  details  of  the  management  of  this  fund  —  which  has  had  a 
net  increase  during  the  year  of  $789. 02 — are  given  in  the  full 
and  explicit  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Slight  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Draper  estate,  in  wdiich  the  binding  fund  has  inter- 
ests. Some  delicate  questions  have  arisen  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  Dr.  Draper's  will,  and  these  will  doubtless  require 
the  decision  of  the  county  court  before  a  settlement  can  be  reached. 

The  Draper  homestead  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  present  the  charge  of  the  binding  fund;  but  under  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  (chapter  179,  laws  of  1895)  it  is  now  up- 
on the  market,  and  when  sold  the  proceeds  will,  under  the  statute, 
"be  devoted  to  such  purposes  as  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society  may  elect. " 

T/ie  xUitiqiiarian  Fund. 
This  is  the  product  of  interest  on  loans,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  spe- 
cial gifts.     The  treasurer's  report  shows  its  present  condition  to 
be  as  follows,  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of  8237.76: 

Cash  and  securities  in  hands  of  treasurer  82,192  55 

Notes  given  for  the  fund,  as  yet  uni)aid  '   30  00 

Total  $2,492  55 

The  object  of  the  antiquarian  fund  is  to  secure  an  income  for 
"prosecuting  mound  explorations  or  other  historic  investiga- 
tions within  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  the  procuring  of  desirable 
articles  of  Wisconsin  antiquities,  historic  manuscripts,  paintings, 
or  other  objects  of  historic  interest."  Could  we  have  an  anti- 
quarian fund  sumciently  large  to  produce  a  working  income, 
much  could  be  done  with  it  for  the  advancement  of  the  Society's- 
'The  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 
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work.  Opportunities  frequently  arise  for  the  profitable  use  of 
money  in  just  these  lines  of  activities,  yet  from  the  lack  of 
means  it  is  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  them.  "With  a  fund 
of  $20,000,  yielding  an  income  of  about  $1,000,  the  Society 
would  be  well  equipped  for  field  work  of  this  character.  As 
soon  as  the  present  financial  storm  has  spent  itself,  and  the  com- 
monwealth regained  its  former  prosperity,  strenuous  efforts 
should  be  put  forth  to  secure  this  result. 


LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  library  accessions  during  the  year 
ending  November  30,1895: 

Books  purchased  ( including  exchanges  )   2, 420 

Books  by  gift   2, 114 

Total  books   4,534 

Pamphlets,  by  gift   2,285 

Pamphlets,  made  from  newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  worthy  of 

preservation.   156 

Total  pamphlets   2, 441 

Total  accessions  ;   6, 975 

Present  estimated  strength  of  the  library — 

Books   88,533 

Pamphlets   85,737 

Total   174,270 

The  year's  book  accessions  are  classified  as  follows: 


Vols. 

Bibliography   71 

Cyclopaedias   62 

Periodicals   457 

Bound  files  of  newspapers  (out- 


Vols. 

Natural  science   6^ 

Geology   23 

Patents,  American  and  British  167 
Useful  arts   58 


side  of  Wisconsin)                   188  |  Fine  arts   6 

Literature   232 

History,  General   35 

Geography  and  travels   132 


Bound    files    of  newsi^ipers 

(Wisconsin)   206 

Philosophy  and  religion   49 

Sociology*   922  !  Biography  and  genealogy   296 

U.  S.  government  pubHcations  248  |  p'oreign  history  fexccptBritish)  102 

Education   55  |  British  history   308 

Commerce  and  trade   110  j  American  history   717 

P'>'l°'"">- ^\        Total  -^-J^ 

*  Including  social  science,  statistics,  political  science,  political  ecomnay, 
law,  administration,  and  reports  of  associations  and  institutions. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoino;  tables,  the  total  accessions 
of  the  year  wereG,975  titles  (4,534  books,  and  2,441  pamphlets). 
Of  these,  there  came  by  gift  4,309  (2,114  books,  and  2,2S5  pam- 
phlets) or  about  t)0  per  cent.  The  actual  gifts  to  the  library, 
during  the  year,  have  been  far  greater  than  this,  for  there  were 
received  from  that  source  2,944  books  and  3,08G  pamphlets,  a 
total  of  6,030;  of  this  large  number,  830  books  and  801  pam- 
j)hlets-— a  total  of  1,631  titles,  or  about  27  percent  —  were  dup- 
licates of  what  were  already  on  our  shelves,  and  therefore  do 
not  appear  in  the  tabular  statement  of  accessions.  Due  credit 
for  all  these,  however,  is  given  in  the  list  of  "  Givers  of  books 
and  pamphlets, "  which  it  will  be  seen  embraces  men  and 
women  from  far-distant  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  showing 
that  the  Society  has  friends  in  many  lands. 

As  in  past  years,  we  have  made  several  important  exchanges 
with  other  American  libraries.  In  this  work,  we  utilize  our 
large  stock  of  duplicates,  so  that  no  gift  of  books  or  pamphlets 
comes  amiss  to  us.  These  exchanges,  however,  involve  much 
clerical  labor,  and  make  us  realize  that  our  force  of  assistants  is 
too  small  for  a  library  with  the  scope  and  ambition  of  our  own. 

List  of  some  of  the  most  important  books  added  during  the 
fiscal  year  1894-95: 

Auvigny,  Jean  du  Castred'.  L?3  vies  des  homines  illustresde  la  France 
depuis  le  commencement  de  la  monarchie  jusqu'ci  xjresent.  Amsterdam, 
1739-73.    26  vols. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord.    Works.    Lond.,  1778.    5  vols. 

Bartlett,  John.    Complete  concordance  to  Shakespeare.     Lond.,  1894. 

Begg,  Alexander.    History  of  the  northwest. '  Toronto.    3  vols. 

Blakeway,  J.  B.    History  of  Shrewsbury.    Lond.,  1825.    2  vols. 

Bormann,  Edwin.    Das  Shakespeare  geheimniss.    Leipzig,  1891. 

Calisch,  I.  M.  Dictionary  of  English  and  Dutch  languages.  Tiel,  1890- 
92.    2  vols. 

Calvo,  Charles.  Recueil  complet  des  traites,  conventions,  capitulations, 
armistices  et  autres  actes  diplomatiques  de  tons  les  Etats  de  I'Amerique 
Latine  compris  entre  le  golfe  du  Mexique  et  le  capde  Horn,  depuis  I'annee 
1493  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  precede  d'un  memoire  sur  I'etat  actuel  do  TAmer- 
ique.    Paris,  18G2.    10  vols. 

Century  cyclopaedia  of  names.    N.  Y.,  1891. 

Chalmers.  Grorire.  Opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  on  English  jurispru- 
dence.   Lond.,  1S58. 

Cochin,   Charles   N.    Voyage  dTtalie,   ou   rer-ueil  de  notes  sur  les 
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ouvrages  de  point  are  do  sculpture,  qu'on  voit  dans  les  principalcs  villes 
d'ltalie.    Paris,  1773.    3  vols. 

Collections  of  parlianionlary  debates  in  England  from  the  year  1668  to 
the  present  time.    Dublin,  17-11-42.    11  vols. 

Coues,  E.    i]xj)editions  of  Zel)ulon  Pike.    N.  Y.    1895.    3  vols. 
English  dialect  society  publications.    1881-95.    Lond.    31  numbers. 
Frederic  II.,    Roi  de  Prusse.    CEuvres.    Berlin,  1788.   15  vols. 
Garden,  Le  Comte  de.    Histoire  generale  des  traites  de  paix  et  autres 
transactions  principules  entre  toutes  les  puissances  de  I'Europe  depuis  la 
paix  de  \Vestphalie.    Paris.    15  vols. 

Genealogies  (separate  works) — Families  named:  Adams,  Avery,  Bar- 
ber-Eno,  Ba.ssett,  Beckwith,  Bellinger,  Bird,  Bolton,  Bread,  Bridgman, 
Burroughs,  Burt,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Chute,  Converse,  Crafts,  Deane, 
Dearborn,  De  Veaux,  Doggett-Daggett,  Dudley,  Eberhart,  Ellery,  Elliot, 
Estes,  Goss,  Gould,  Green,  Grubb,  Guthrie,  Hepburn,  Hitchcock,  Hoad- 
ley,  Hubbard,  Hutchins,  Ingersoll,  Jewell,  Johnse,  Jones,  Kimber, 
Kunders,  La  Monte,  Lathrox>,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Lee  of  Virginia,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Low,  Magennis,  Magoun,  Maltby-Morehouse,  Marsh,  ^Mauran, 
Meriwether,  Moses,  Osgood,  Perry,  Piper,  Pollock,  Poole,  Porter,  Ruther- 
ford, Sanford,  Standish,  Start,  Stephens,  Taynter,  Tompkins.  Tracy, 
Upton.  L'sshor,  \Vhitney,  AYhittior,  AVilson.  Grenealogical  chart  of  Royal 
Family  of  Great  Britain:  Irisli  and  Anglo-Irish  landed  gentry;  Irish  pedi- 
grees; Medway  (Mass.)  biographies;  Ontarian  families. 
Great  Britain.    Publications  of  the  government. 

Acts  of  parliament,  1711-70.    Lond.    37  vols. 

Acts  of  privy  council  of  England,  1512-78.    10  vols. 

Calendar  of  papal  registers:  papal  letters,  1198-1301. 

Calendar  of  patent  rolls:  Edward  I.,  IL,  III.,  1281-1323.    7  vols. 

Calendar  of  state  papers,  1536-1670.    18  vols. 

Catalogue  of  ancient  deeds,  1893-91.    2  vols. 

Chronicle-;  and  memorials  of  Great  Britain.    25  vols. 

Collections  of  parliamentary  debates  in  England  from  the  year 

16o3  to  the  present  time.    Dublin,  1711-12.    11  vols. 
House  of  lords  calendar,  1509-1819.    3  vols. 
Journal  of  house  of  commons.  1517-1768.    Lond.    32  vols. 
Journal  of  house  of  lords,  1509-18^3.    Lond.    78  vols. 
Letters  and  papers  foreign  and  domestic,  Henry  VIII.,  1536- 

39.    6  vols. 
Rolls  of  parliament.  1278-1503.    7  vols. 
Hoare,  Sir  R.  Colt.    Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  ^Vales. 
Lond.,  1801-6.    3  vols. 

La  Harp(\  J.  F.  dt'.  Lycee,  oucours  de  litterature  ancienneet  moderne. 
Paris.  1821-22.    10  vols. 

Larned,  J.  N.    History  for  ready  reference,  vol.  5.     Springfield,  Ma.ss., 

1895. 
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Lf  Gontil  de  la  Galai.siore,  G.  J.  H,  J.  B.    Voyage  dans  les  mors  de 
riudf  ,  fait  par  ordrc  du  roi.  a  roccasion  du  passage  de  Veims,  Juin,  1761 
1769.    Paris,  1769-81.    2  vols. 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Soeoudat.    OEiivres.    Amsterdam,  1785.   7  vols. 

Nelke,  D.  I.    Columbian  biographical  dictionary.    Chic,  1895. 

Prevost,  A.  F.    Histoire  des  voyages.    Paris,  1716-70.    19  vols. 

Kaynal,  G.  T.  F.,  Abbe.  Philosophical  and  political  history  of  the  set- 
tlements and  trade  of  the  Euroi)eans  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Lond., 
1783.    8  vols. 

Ramsay,  W.    Manual  of  Roman  antiquities.    N.  Y,,  189i'>. 

Recueil  des  voiages  qui  ont  servi  a  retablissemeut  &  aux  progres  de  la 
Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales,  formee  dans  les  Provinces -Unics  des 
Pais-Bas.    2d  ed.    Amsterdam,  1725.    7  vols. 

Riccoboni,  Mme.  M.  J.  L.  de  M.  Collection  complete  des  ceuvres. 
Neuchcltel,  1787.    10  vols. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.    CEuvres.    Paris,  1821-22.    20  vols. 

Sargent,  Charles  S.    Silva  of  North  America,  Vol.  8.    Bost.,  1895. 

Segur,  L.  P.,  Comte  (.le.  Memoires  ou  souvenirs  et  anecdotes.  Paris, 
1826-27.    3  vols. 

Select  organizations  in  the  United  States.    N.  Y.,  1895. 

Standard  dictionary  of  the  English  language,    N.  Y.,  1895.    2  vols. 

Stevens,  B.  F.  Facsimiles  of  manuscripts  in  European  archives  relat- 
ing to  America,  1773-1783.    Vol.  23.    Lond.,  1895. 

Texas,  Laws  of  the  republic  of,  1838-1812.    Houston.    9  vols. 

Tiraboschi,  Giralamo.  Storia  della  litteratura  Italiana.  Firenze,  1805- 
12.    9  vols. 

Walpole,  Horace.  Memoirs  of  reign  of  George  III.  N.Y.,  1891.  Ivols. 
Zieber,  Eugene.    Heraldry  in  America.    N.- Y.,  1894. 


WORK  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

Card  Catalogue. 
For  seven  years  past,  work  on  the  new  card  catalogue  of  the 
library  has  been  in  active  proo;ress,  employing  always  the  ser- 
vices of  one  assistant,  and  occasionally  that  of  two.  As  pre- 
viously reported,  all  author  cards  have  been  written  for  acces- 
sions since  the  issue  of  the  first  printed  catalogue  (Jiily  1,  1873), 
so  that  for  authors  there  are  now  but  two  alphabets  to  consult: 
(1)  that  in  volumes  I.  and  II.  of  the  printed  catalogue,  and  (2) 
that  in  the  card  catalogue.  Cards  for  subjects  and  titles  are 
now  complete  from  the  publication  of  the  last  printed  catalogue 
(Vol.  VII.,  issued   May  1,  1887)  to  date;  while  in  each  of  the 
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volumes  of  the  catalogue  numbered  III. -VII.,  the  entries  from 

A  to  H  inclusive  ai-e  now  transferred  to  the  cards,  1,188  pages 

out  of  3,189,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  half.  This  important  work 
is  necessarily  slow  and  tedious,  for  the  intention  is  to  have  a 
dictionary  catalogue  which  shall  be  as  nearly  faultless  as  possi- 
ble, and  based  upon  the  most  approved  modern  systems,  with 
special  features  adapted  to  our  peculiar  needs.  The  object  of  a 
catalogue  is  to  render  the  treasures  of  the  library  accessible  to 
the  scholars  who  seek  them;  it  is  the  key  to  the  shelves,  and 
must  needs  be  properly  made,  if  made  at  all.  We  should  not, 
therefore,  begrudge  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  its  fashion- 
ing, our  only  care  being  that  these  be  in  all  respects  judiciously 
expended. 

Catalogue  of  Newspapers. 

\  A  year  ago,  we  promised  an  early  issue  of  the  catalocrue  of 

I  our  bound  newspaper  files,  which  has  been  in  the  making  for 

j  some  two  years  past,  but  man}'  things  have  tended  to  prevent 

•  the  early  completion  of  this  important  work.    As  the  first  of 

'  its  kind  to  be  issued  by  any  library,  it  has  involved  far  greater 

;  labor  than  was  at  lirst  anticipated.    Many  vexatious  problems 

have  arisen  during  its  progress,  and  much  time  has  been  required 
\  in  the  preparation  of  the  historical  notes  with  which  the  cat- 

I  alogue  will  be  enriched;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  result  will 

I  justify  the  energy  expended  on  the  undertaking,  and  that  the 

volume  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  bibliograph- 
ical publications  yet  issued  by  the  Society.  The  work  will 
be  divided  into  four  parts :  Part  I.  is  a  geographical  arrange- 
ment; (a)  the  United  States,  alphabetically  by  states,  and  al- 
^  phabetically  by  cities  within  the  states;  (b)  foreign  countries, 

alphabetically;  in  this  part,  are  given  full  bibliographical  de- 
scriptions and  historical  notes.  Part  II.  will  be  a  chronological 
arrangement,  by  decades,  with  abbreviated  titles.  Part  III. 
will  contain  a  classification  of  the  newspapers,  by  politics  or 
other  specialties  —  an  important  feature,  especially  to  students  of 
history  and  economics.  Part  IV.  will  be  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  editors  and  publishers  mentioned  in  the  volume. 
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•  Accessions  of  Xeirspapers  and  Periodicals. 

The  following  important  files,  published  outside  of  Wisconsin, 
have  been  added  within  the  year: 

American  Railroad  Journal,  ISSG-il.    N,  Y.    12  vols, 
Canadian  Monthly,  1872-78.    Toronto.    13  vols. 
Clinique,  1880-93.    Chic.    11  vols. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  1870-93.    N.  Y.    45  vols. 

Grip,  1873-93.    Toronto.    40  vols. 

Home  Missionary,  1853-94.    N.  Y.    18  vols. 

Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  1885-94.    Chic.    12  Vols. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Daily  Appeal,  1870-86.    26  vols. 

Monthly  xMirror,  1795-1807.    Lond.    17  vols. 

New  English  Theatre,  1776-77.    Lond.    9  vols. 

New  Review,  1889-94.    Lond.    10  vols. 

Providence  ( R.  I.)  Patriot,  1823-25. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1869-75.    Paris.    38  vols. 

Saamanden,  1887-9^^.    7  vols. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily  Globe,  1888-94.    24  vols. 

St.  Paul  ( Minn.)  Daily  News,  1889-94.    14  vols. 

St.  Paul  (  Minn.)  Dispatch,  1892-94.    8  vols. 

Theatrical  Inquisitor:  or.  Literary  Mirror,  1812-15.    Lond.    7  vols. 
Universal  Magazine,  1804-12.    Lond.    IS  vols. 
Washington  (  D.  C. )  Daily  Globe,  1831-45.    22  vols. 
Winona  (Mmn.)  Republican,  1891-91.    6  vols. 


AUTOGRAPHS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  following  autographs  and  manuscripts  have  been  received 
during  the  j^ear: 

Byron  Andrews^  New  York  Cift/.  Tax  rate,  dated  Cambridge,  June 
30,  1789:  also,  "  An  act  for  enquiring  into  the  ratable  estates  of  this  Prov- 
ince," dated  Boston,  Aug.  1,  1771. 

Florence  E.  Baker,  Madison.  United  States  Land  Office  receipt 
given  to  Wm.  J.  Bennett,  of  Mineral  Point,  March  18,  1845. 

Alfred  E.  Bnl^jcr,  Montreal,  Canada.  Copies  of  Canadian  docu- 
ments bearing  on  Western  history,  being  letters,  etc.,  by  and  to  Capt.  A. 
H.  Bulger,  Lord  Selkirk,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  General  Johnson,  etc. 

Lucius  F((irc/(ild,  Madison.  Facsimile  of  "  ijarole  of  honor,"  given 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.,  April  19,  1865,  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Ilrnri/  M.  If'ff/uuin,  C/iicar/o,  III.  MS.  poem  "To  the  Belle  City 
Rifles,"  by  Rpv.  Dr.  R  )swell  Park,  ex-President  of  Racine  College.  Writ- 
ten soon  after  Confederate  attack  on  Fort  Smntcr. 

John  Johnston,  Mihrrtnkvr.    Five  volumes  of  documents  relative  to 
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early  history  of  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
and  B.uik  of  Milwauk -e;  a !s  )  fa-j simile  of  the  national  c  )ventint  of  Scot- 
land, signed  163S. 

AC.  dc  Lerij  M(fdo/u/f.d,  Monfrccd,  Canada.  A.  d.  s.  of  Nicholas 
Parrot.  Aug.  28,  1G9j.  Considering  the  Society's  especial  field,  —  Wiscon- 
sin,—  this  document  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  come  to  it 
in  recent  years.  It  is  a  note  written  and  signed  by  the  famous  Nicholas 
Perrot,  who  for  many  years  was  French  commandant  of  the  West,"  with 
"headquarters  in  the  saddle,"  so  to  speak,  for  we  find  him  at  various 
times  settled  within  forts  at  Careen  Bay  and  on  both  banks  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, between  Lake  Pepin  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  wa^  Perrot  who  built 
some  of  the  earliest  fur-trading  posts  in  the  Northwest,  during  the  last 
third  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  presented  to  the  Jesuit  mission 
at  Green  Bay  (in  16S6)  that  famous  silver  ostensorium  or  soleil  for  dis- 
playing the  holy  wafer  at  mass,  which  is  the  most  precious  historical 'relic 
in  possession  of  the  S:>ciety.  Perrot  was  one  of  thb  most  daring  characters 
among  the  border  chieftains  of  New  France,  and  figures  frequently  in  the 
glowing  I'ages  of  the  historian  Parkman;  much  space  is  given  to  him  in 
the  volumes  of  the  M^i8Con!<i )i  lliHtoriQal  C.od.rrdionst ;  Canadian  histo- 
rians have  written  monographs  on  his  career;  and  in  Thwaites's  Story  of 
Wisconsi ti  the  greater  part  of  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  romantic  son 
of  the  Northwestern  forest.  It  was  long  supposed  that  there  was  remain- 
ing no  relic  of  the  great  Perrot,  save  some  entries  in  the  baptismal  register 
at  Three  Rivers,  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Green  Bay  ostensorium.  But 
the  present  document  was  recently  discovered,  and  the  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  rare  go:)d  fortune  in  obtaining  it.  The  precious  paper, 
which  is  brown  with  age,  but  otherwise  well  preserved,  is  of  course  in 
French,  but  runs  thus,  when  Englished: 

18  April  169G. 

Note  of  Mr.  Perrot  to  Mr.  B. 
Arnaud. 

I  consent  that  from  the  first  beaver  which  Mr.  Le  Sueur  will  find  at 
the  Ottawas  or  elsewhere  belonging  to  me,  he  i)ay  himself  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred  and  eiglity  one  livre,  eight  sols,  six  derniers,  in 
beaver  at  the  rate  of  the  Quebec  ofiice.  and  this  for  a  same  amount  which 
he  paid  for  me  to  my  quittance  to  Mr.  Bertrand  Arnaud.  merchant  at 
Montreal.— In  testimony  of  which  I  have  signed  the  present,  made  Ln 
duplicate  at  Montreal  this  23  August  1(395. 

I  will  pay  the  cartage  of  said  beaver, 
N.  Perrot.  '  N.  Perrot. 

The  document  has  other  ])oints  of  interest  besides  the  fact  that  Perrot 
penned  it.  The  L.^  Sueur  wiiom  he  mentions  was  also  a  famous  Wis- 
consin trader,  and  succeeded  Perrot  as  French  commandant  in  these  parts; 
it  was  L?  Supur  who  built  a  fort  on  Mad«daine  Island. in  Chetiuamegon 
Bay,  and  anotht  r  on  an  island  in  th(^  Missis^ip[)i,  tu^ir  Rfd  Wing,  in  order  to 
guard  Du  THut  s  old  fur-trade  rout",—  up  the  Bois  Bruie,  and  down 
the  St.  Croix  river.    Arnaud  was  a  leading  fur-trader,  stationed   at  Mon- 
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troah  and  at  the  time  of  the  note  (lC95i,  Perrot  was  seigneur  of  Riviere 
<lu  Loup,  near  Tiiree  Rivers. 

J/.  7Vr/v7/,  Mineral  Point.    Register  of  the  American  House, 

Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  Aug.  4,  1836.  to  Nov.  2,  ISGi. 

B.  UxJicr,  La  Crofisc.    Poll  list  and  tally  sheet  of  Co.  C,  19th 
Wis.  volunteer  infantry,  dated  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  4,  18G2. 

Mrs.  Hennj  Wdlard,  Barahoo.  MS.  papers  left  by  the  late  John 
Metcalf,  of  Baraboo. 

ir.  Brill  Wrifjht,  Bon.sc's  Point,  ^V.  Y.  MS.  catalogue  of  genealog- 
ical MSS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Wisconsin,  Adjufant-Gcncrar a  Oifce.  Pen  drawing  of  falls  and 
dam  in  Red  River,  War  of  Secession,  1S61;  drawn  by  Gen.  Joseph  Bailey, 
also,  letter  dated  July  16,  1831,  from  Gen  Joseph  Bailey,  presenting  pen 
drawing  of  the  dam  on  Red  River  to  the  State:  also,  topographical  sketch 
of  the  battlefield  of  Stone  River,  drawn  by  Lieut.  O.  R.  Dahl,  15th  Wis. 
vols. 

Wisconsin,  Executive  OJ^i^e.  MSS  of  addresses  made  in  capitol  park, 
Oct.  22,  1895,  by  ]\Jrs.  John  Winans  and  Governor  Upham,  on  the  occasion 
of  unveiling  Miss  Jean  Miner's  statue,  "  Forward." 

THE   PORTRAIT  COLLECTION. 

The  official  record  of  receipts  of  works  of  art,  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  is  as  follows: 

PORTRAITS  IN  OIL. 

Hiram  Barber. —  Born  at  Hebron,  N,  Y.,  January  25,  1800,  the  son  of 
a  Revolutionary  soldier.  At  the  age  of  19  Mr.  Barber  was  teaching  a  coun- 
try school,  and  then  l^ecame  a  merchant.  In  1829,  he  was  ajjpointed  county 
judge  of  Warren  county,  N.  Y..  a  position  he  held  until  1811,  when  he  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  near  Juneau,  in  this  State.  He  was  one  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  our  second  constitutitmal  convention,  and  served  on  the 
committee  on  judiciary.  In  1818,  he  was  ijopularly  talked  of  as  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  but  Nelson  Dewey  captured  the  prize,  and 
api)ointed  Barber  one  of  the  board  of  State  University  regents,  in  which  po- 
sition he  for  six  years  did  yeoman  service  for  the  cause  of  education.  In 
1819  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  assembly,  and  in  1871  he 
ran  for  Congress  in  his  district  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  was  defeated. 
For  three  years  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  old  Milwaukee  A:  La 
Crosse  Railroad  com])any,  but  his  chief  interest  was  in  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  at  Horicon.  He  died  at  that  village,  Oct.  23,  1888, 
highly  regarded  throughout  Dodge  county.  The  portrait  was  painted  l;y 
A.  Bradish  in  1871,  and  presented  by  the  son  of  the  subject,  Hiram  Barl)er, 
Jr..  of  Chicago. 

Joshua  J.  ^'/ry;/yr'//.— Born  at  I3over,  X.  H.,  A  ugust  27,  1820:  he  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1813,  and  three  years  later  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  D;)ver  l>ar:  but  at  once  came  west,  openint;  his  first  oiY\ce  in 
Columbus.  In  1S19  h*'  became  probate  jud^^e  of  Columbia  county,  an.l  in 
1850-58  and  ISGO-Sl  was  ccmnty  judge:  in  ISoS-Ol  and  1SGG--73  he  was  city 
supenutendent  of  schools  in  Porta^^e.  In  18GI,  Judfre  Guppey  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  the  10th  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry;  in  18G2, 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  23rd  regiment,  and  was  in  active  service  to  the 
close  of  the  contest,  when  he  was  breveted  brigadier  general  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war."  In  1882  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and,  from  that  time  until  his  death,  almost  wholly  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  private  affairs.  He  died  December  9, 1891,  at  Portage,  Wis. 
Portrait  presented  by  Jeremy  B.  Guppey,  Dover,  NT.  II. 

Mark  Robert  Ilfirrison. —  Born  in  Hovingham,  Yorkshire,  England, 
September  7,  1819;  died  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  December  6,  1894.  In  1822 
his  family  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  but  a  few 
years  later  moved  to  Hamilton,  Ontario.  During  1831-41  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, studying  art.  In  1819  he  located  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  three  years 
later  went  to  Fond  du  Lac.  Many  of  his  paintings  are  scenes  from  Wis- 
consin history,  and  portraits  of  pioneers:  several  are  in  the  gallery  of  this 
Society.    Willed  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Ainta  Bdlmorr  Jlarriaon. —  Mother  of  the  foregoing.  From 
estate  of  M.  R.  Harrison. 

17(om(ts-  1£.  Sfrrr/i.son. —  Born  in  Westmoreland,  Eng.;  studied  art  in 
London  and  Paris:  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  Cleveland,  O.:  after- 
wards lived  in  Toronto  several  years,  and  finally  made  his  home  in  Jack- 
son, Mich.  He  devoted  his  professional  activities  to  x)ortrait-painting, 
esxjecially  of  miniatures.    From  estate  of  M.  R.  Harrison. 

Indian  Chlrf.-i  in  Council.  — YromfhQ  estate  of  M.  R.  Harrison. 

MISCELLAI^EOUS  PICTURES. 

,  Cabinet  (  and  larffrr  )  2)hofor/rap/i.i  of —'Members  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  1893  and  1895;  four  officers  of  battery  C,  1st  W^isconsin  heavy 
artillery;  also,  Frederick  A.  Dyke  (born  1800).  drummer-boy  in  War  of 
1812-15,  and  drum-major  in  2nd  and  29th  Wisconsin,  18G1-62. 

Enfjrarinffs,  etc.,  of — James  R.  Doolittle,  Chicago;  John  C.  Spooner, 
Madison:  Albert  Fowler,  first  Anglo-Saxon  settler  of  Milwaukee,  (born 
Sept.  7,  1802,  died  April  12,  1833);  artist's  proof  of  an  engraving  of  the 
earliest  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  india-ink  portrait  of  Horace  A.  Ten- 
ney,  Madison. 

Givers  of  thr  ab()vc  tnificedancous  ])iaturrs. —  John  B.  Sharpc:  Wis- 
consin Executive  office:  James  R.  Doolittle,  Chicago;  Frank  A.  Flower, 
Superior:  D.  W.  Fcjwk-r,  ^Milwaukee;  S.  S.  McClure,  New  York  city;  Hor- 
aoe  A.  Tenney,  Madison. 
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THE  MUSEUM. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  and  portrait  i^allery, 
during  the  year,  has  been  unusually  large.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  60,000  persons  passed  through  the  several  rooms,  which 
is  a  remarkable  record  when  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
latter  are  insufficiently  heated  in  winter,  often  insufferably 
warm  in  summer,  and  at  all  times  badly  ventilated:  while  so 
limited  is  our  income  that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  upon  the 
museum  the  mioney  needed  to  keep  it  abreast  of  other  features 
of  the  Society's  work.  We  are  in  sore  need  of  at  least  double 
our  present  direct  appropriation  from  the  State,  and  until  that 
is  forthcoming  will  not  be  able  to  materially  improve  the  museum. 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  during  the  fiscal  year  have 
been  as' follows: 

ARCH.TIOLOGY. 

T.  B.  Blair,  Xrenah.— Stone  'dx,  found  by  IIa^lov^'  S.  Orton  in  1866, 
on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Menasha:  also,  hammering  stone  and  copper  im- 
plement found  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Menasha. 

HISTORY. 

George  JI.  Beers,  Jlorico/i,. —  Brass  warming-pan.  In  1705,  taken  by 
grandfather  of  donor,  from  Connecticut  to  Candor,  N.  Y.:  in  1825  tciken  to 
Danby,  N.  Y.:  and  in  18i6.brought  by  donor  to  Horicon,  Wis. 

John  E.  Burton,  MHu:<t.ukee. —  First  bar  of  Bessemer  steel  ever  made 
from  Gogebic  ore:  Aurora  mine,  1885. 

S.  D.  Carpenter,  Carthage,  Mo. —  Half-dozen  knives  and  forks  said  to 
have  been  used  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  table. 

EUei  A.  Giles,  M((di><on.  — Sword  worn  by  Capt.  Hiram  Bull,  of  the 
Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry,  War  of  Secession. 

Jenkin  L.  Jones,  7//7/x/c?(  .— Fifty-six-pound  weight  used  in  Helena 
shot-tower  for  weighing  lead. 

Frank  W.  Oakleg,  Madison  .—  Stone  pipe  used  at  Sioux  council  after 
the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee. 

Thomas  Stewart,  Bidge ivag. —  WroughtAron  spike  used  in  construc- 
tion of  Hickox's  mill  on  Mill  Creek,  Iowa  Co.,  1840.  Made  by  a  black- 
smith on  the  spot. 

Mrs.JIennj  WHlard,  Barahoo.—  BeW  used  at  Helena  shot-tower  be- 
fore 1816,  to  call  workmen  to  meals. 

Mrs:  Bli-ahrth  Winshuie,  .V*/^//.so/<.— Candlestick  used  at  first  legis- 
lative session  held  in  Madison,  18'^^. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  throngli  dor.  r^>Aa/y/.— Sword  and  silver  punch- 
bowl presented  to  the  late  Gen.  Jasoph  Bailey  by  officers  of  the  United 
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States  Navy,  on  account  of  Gen.  Bailey's  construction  of  the  Red  River 
dam,  18G1.  These  articles  were  purchased  from  the  Bailey  heirs,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  chap.  G7,  laws  of  1895. 

CUKIOS. 

James  Broivii,  jRilri/. —  Twisted  stick  of  bitter-sweet. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards,  Me ndot<( .— ^ei^iion  of  a  tree  found  atMendota, 
containing  outline  of  human  face. 

Henry  E.  Lerfler^  Mil frat'/:rc.— Deck  of  cards  called  Philitis,  the 
whist  of  the  ancients. 

W.  J.  Melrher,  //a /-(/b/'c^.— Pudding-stone  found  on  section  twenty, 
township  of  Hartford. 

A.  D.  M'lchaiid,  Cltiearjo,  //^— Knife-shaped  article  found  in  lime- 
stone at  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Daniel  O'Sherielan,  Madiscjn. —  Two  cotton  balls,  grown  near 
Madison. 

Lawrence  E.  Ozanne,  So)ners. —  W^ater-formed  sandstone,  weighing 
six  and  one-half  pounds. 

A.  A.  Eetrdee,  Madison. —  Internal  revenue  stamps. 

H.  jr.  Smith,  Madison. —  Piece  of  a  circus  tent-pole,  struck  by  light- 
ning at  River  Falls.  June  21,  1893. 

Governor  Up/icon. —  Pen  with  which  the  governor  signed  the  Society's 
"new  library  bill,''  April  19,  1895. 

COINS,  ETC. 

Coins. —  From  Mrs.  J.  N.  Mills,  Paoli,  two  cash  coins  from  Corea;  also, 
four  coins  used  in  India:  also,  a  Mexican  coin  and  a  piece  of  wampum. 
Miscellaneous  coins,  from  Joseph  Zach,  Madison. 

Scrfj)f. —  Confederate  bank-notes  from  W.  Frederick,  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  John  G.  McMynn,  Madison. 

Medals. —  From  the  estate  of  M.  M.  Jackson,  Madison,  38  medals  pre- 
sented by  Congress  to  generals,  commodores,  and  other  commanders  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  American  army  and  navy  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Revolution  and  1812-15.  Also,  two  medals  issued  to  Wisconsin 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  Paris  Universal  Exposition, 
1889,  from  the  present  state  superintendent. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

During  the  last  week  of  April,  the  corresponding  secretary 
was  present  and  read  a  paper  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  Boston.  It  is  important  that 
our  Society  be  represented,  as  frequently  as  may  be,  at  these 
national  gatherings  of  historical  workers. 

The  first  of  June  he  spent  in  an  examination  of  historic  sites 
on  Chequamegon  Bay,  especially  upon  Madelaine  Island,  it  hav- 
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i'U'  become  necessary,  in  the  course  of  an  historical  investio-a- 
tion,  to  locate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  landfall  of  the  earliest 
French  fur-traders  and  Jesuit  priests  in  this  corner  of  our  State. 

The  greater  part  of  the  month  of  July  was  spent  by  the  cor- 
responding secretary  and  librarian,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mission for  erecting  the  Society's  new  building,  in  a  detailed  in- 
spection of  most  of  the  leading  libraries  of  the  North  Central  and 
Eastern  states,  paying  particular  attention  to  methods  of  ad- 
ministration and  economic  devices.  In  the  course  of  their  journey 
they  visited  and  examined  the  following  institutions,  in  the  order 
named : 

University  of  Michigan  Library,  Ann  Arbor. 

Public  Library,  Detroit. 

Public  Library,  Buffalo. 

Cornell  University  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 

Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Public  Library,  Boston. 

Athenx'um,  Boston. 

iMassachusetts  State  Library,  Boston. 

Social  Law  Library,  Boston. 

Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Public  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Yale  College  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Public  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Columbia  College  Library,  New  York. 

Lenox  Library,  New  York. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Public  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Pratt  Institute  Library,  Brooklyn. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  Philadelphia. 

CoQgressional  Library,  Washington. 

Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

At  some  of  these  libraries  they  found  architectural  features, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  arrangement  and  lighting  of  reading, 
administration,  and  stack  rooms,  which  seemed  worthy  of  adop- 
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tion  in  our  plans  when  finally  developed;  and,  in  a  still  larcrer 
number,  mechanical  devices  which  may  properly  be  introduced 
into  our  building  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  question  of  furnish- 
ing arises.  Of  these  they  made  copious  notes  and  sketches,  and 
reported  at  length  to  the  board  of  commissioners. 


LIBRARY  CONFERENCES. 

The  librarian  and  assistant  librarian  represented  the  Society 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  August  12-18.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  modern  library  spirit  in  this  country  is  chiefly  the 
outgrowth  of  the  professional  enthusiasm  engendered  at  these 
annual  conferences  of  library  workers.  It  is  fitting  that  our  So- 
ciety should  maintain  close  relations  with  this  energetic  organ- 
ization, and  do  what  it  may  towards  assisting  in  the  good  work. 
The  true  librarian  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  gospel  of  co- 
operation: in  his  field  of  action,  he  can  never  successfully  plod 
alone,  —  the  scheme,  be  it  mechanical,  administrative,  or  educa- 
tional, which  each  librarian  has  devised  for  his  own  institution,, 
becomes  at  once,  through  the  clearing-house  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  property  of  all;  thus  does  library 
science  in  our  day  make  rapid  strides,  and  while  we  may  prop- 
erly be  conservative  in  regard  to  '  fads," — for  there  are  fads 
in  librarianship,  as  in  other  callings, —  we  must  not  fail  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  stirring  world  about  us. 

What  the  Amarican  Library  Association  is  doing  in  general 
for  the  librarians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Library  Association  seeks,  in  more  restricted  fashion,  to  do 
within  our  own  State.  The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Wis- 
consin Association  was  held  in  the  Capitol,  February  13  and  14, 
and  was  participated  in  by  our  entire  library  staff.  Many  help- 
ful and  suggestive  papers  were  presented  and  warmly  discussed 
at  the  several  sessions,  and  the  meeting  proved  a  stimulus  to 
all  concerned. 

One  product  of  the  missionary  spirit  engendered  at  this 
highly  successful  meeting  of  librarians  and  trustees,  was  the 
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}  .i^sagp  by  the  legislature  of  chapter  314,  laws  of  1895,  "An 
a<-t  to  promote  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries  in 
tiie  State  of  Wisconsin."  The  law  provides  for  a  State  free 
liln-ary  commission,  to  "give  advice  and  counsel  to  all  free  li- 
braries in  the  State,  and  to  all  communities  which  may  propose 
to  establish  them,  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and  ad- 
ministering such  libraries,  the  selection  of  books,  cataloguing, 
and  other  details  of  library  management. "  The  commission 
consists  of  five  members,  three  of  whom, —  the  president  of  the 
State  University,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  corresponding  secretary  of  this  Society,  —  are  ex-officio; 
the  other  two  are  to  be  appointed  "by  the  governor  for  five 
years,  —  Governor  Upham's  appointees  being  Frank  A.  Hutchins, 
■of  Baraboo,  and  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  of  the  ^Milwaukee  public  library. 

The  commission  organized  in  the  rooms  of  this  Society,  on 
December  3,  with  iNIr.  Hutchins  as  chairman,  and  Miss  Stearns 
as  secretary,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  task  before  it.  Judg- 
ing from  the  popular  interest  already  exhibited  in  the  matter, 
there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  much  practical  good  may  be 
done  by  the  commission,  both  in  communities  where  there  are 
now  no  public  libraries,  and  in  those  whose  libraries  unfortun- 
xitely  have  failed  to  rise  to  their  highest  possibilities. 

PUBLICATIONS.  ' 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  44)  to  the  progress  being 
made  on  our  Catalogue  of  Xeicsj^apers. 

Our  pamphlet  Proceedings  for  1894  contained  several  valuable 
historical  papers  which  elicited  warm  praise  from  competent 
•critics,  in  the  literary  journals  of  the  country. 

Volume  XIII.  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections  appeared 
a  few  days  ago.  It  contains  52G  pages,  is  well  printed,  on  a 
superior  quality  of  paper  to  that  heretofore  used  in  our  publica- 
tions, and  is  substantially  bound.  The  mechanical  execution  re- 
flects credit  on  the  State  printer;  we  believe  it  to  be,  in  this  re- 
spect, one  of  the  most  reputable  volumes  issued  by  the  Society 
in  recent  years.  Hitherto  the  Collections  have  appeared  trien- 
nially;  but  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  204. 
laws  of  1895,  they  will  hereafter  be  issued  biennially.  The 
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growth  of  matei'ial  for  publication,  in  the  hands  of  the  corres- 
ponding secretLiry.  is  so  rapid  that  he  felt  obliged  to  request  of 
the  legislature  the  privilege  of  more  frequent  publication.  In 
order  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  this,  the  legislature  ( 1  ) 
reduced  the  edition  of  the  Collections  from  3,000  to  2,500;  (  2  ) 
made  the  publication  of  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  the  Portrait 
Gallery  once  in  five  years  instead  of  three;  and  (3)  reduced  the 
edition  of  this  catalogue  from  3,000  to  2,000.  These  changes 
wrought  a  readjustment,  practically  with  no  increase  of  cost  to 
the  State,  and  are  satisfactory  to  the  Society. 

OTHER  LEGISLATION. 

In  addition  to  the  act  making  these  changes,  the  legislature, 
in  chapter  343,  laws  of  1895,  provided  for  the  Society  cer- 
tain additional  binding  by  the  State  printer.  Chapter  lOG,  laws 
of  18S0,  provided  for  the  binding,  by  the  State  printer,  of  the 
British  Patent  Office  reports  and  the  current  newspaper  files. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  "newspapers"  and 
"periodicals;"  some  secretaries  of  state  have  issued  orders  on 
the  printer  for  binding  the  monthly  magazines  as  well  as  the 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  while  others  have  drawn  the  line 
sharply.  The  new  act  simply  added  the  words  "and  other  peri- 
odicals "  after  the  word  "newspapers,"  thus  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  to  a  common  practice. 

Chapter  179,  laws  of  1895,  amended  chapter  54,  laws  of  1893, 
giving  the  Society  the  right  to  sell  the  Draper  homestead. 
Through  an  inadvertence,  the  law  of  1891  specified  that  the  sum 
received  from  the  sale  should  go  to  the  binding  fund,  as  had  the 
proceeds  of  some  previous  bequests  by  other  persons.  But  a 
re-reading  of  Dr.  Draper's  will  established  the  fact  that  he 
desired  some  special  endowment  to  be  made  for  the  Society's 
needs;  and  this  amendment  authorized  the  executive  committee 
to  make  such  special  use  of  the  money  received,  as  would  carry 
out  Dr.  Draper's  wish. 

THE  NEW  BUILDINd. 

After  eight  years  of  urging,  the  legislature  has  finally  pro- 
vided  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  fire-proof   home  for  the 
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vSociety,  in  chapter  298,  laws  joi  1805.  The  statute  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chapter  293. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tire-proof  structure  to  protect  and  accommodate 
the  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  including 
the  State  Historical  Museum  and  the  records  and  relics  of  the  late  civil 
war. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Sectio>-  1.  Three  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  from  their  own  number,  three 
persons  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin from  their  own  number,  and  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor from  the  State  at  large,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, a  majority  of  whom  shall  have  power  to  act,  for  the  construction  of 
an  adequate  and  substantial  fire-^jroof  building,  ui)on  that  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  known  as  lots  one,  two,  three,  twen- 
ty-two, twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  block  six,  city  of  Madison,  and  so 
much  of  lots  four  and  twenty-one  in  said  block  as  may  by  said  commission- 
ers be  deemed  necessary  as  a  site,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  library  and 
museum  of  the  said  State  Historical  Society,  and  such  other  libraries  and 
collections  as  may  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  said  Historical  Society.  Be- 
fore the  ajjpropriation  heroin  provided  for  shall  be  available,  the  site  above 
named  shall  be  conveyed  ])y  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  held  for  the  purx)oses  specified  in  this  act. 
Such  commissioners  shall  act  without  compensation,  and  without  liability 
excepting  for  misconduct:  and  in  case  of  death,  refusal  to  act,  or  removal 
with  or  without  cause  of  either  of  them,  bis  place  shall  thereby  be  rendered 
vacant,  and  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner  V^y  the  same  authority  by  which 
he  was  selected,  and  such  authority  neglecting  to  act,  said  vacancy  may 
be  filled  by  the  remaining  commissioners. 

Section  2.  The  board  of  commissioners  shall  procure  suitable  plans,  de- 
tailed drawings,  and  specifications  for  the  building  authorized  by  this 
act,  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  same  by  a  two-thirds  majority  may  ad- 
vertise for  and  receive  bids  for  the  construction  and  completion  thereof  or 
parts  thereof,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper,  such 
advertisement  for  bids  to  be  published  at  least  four  weeks  in  daily  news- 
papers published  in  at  least  five  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  prior  to  the 
time  of  receiving  such  ))ids:  and  they  may  make  a  contract  or  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  said  building  and  cause  the  same  to  be  constructed  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  the  appropriation  hereby  made.  The  board  of  commis- 
sionprs  are  hereby  authorized  to  choosp  fn^m  their  number  the  usual  officers 
for  the  execution  of  contracts  and  obligations  and  the  conduct  of  business, 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  their  action  as  may 
seem  proper.    They  shall  select  a  secretary  not  of  their  number,  who  shall 
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among  other  tliing.s  keep  a  i»«^cord  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  contracts 
made  by  them,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  building  he  shall  deposit 
such  record  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Upon  presentation  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  a  certified  statement  of  materials  furnished  and  labor  jjer- 
formed,  the  same  duly  authorized  by  resolution  of  said  board,  signed  bv 
its  acting  president  and  countersigned  by  its  secretary,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  from  time  to  time  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  for 
the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  moneys  applicable  thereto  under  the  ap- 
propriation by  this  act  made  and  provided  for.  The  board  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  filing  a  final  report  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
formal  turning  over  of  the  building  for  occupancy. 

Section  3.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  by  this  act  to  adopt 
a  plan  for  the  said  building  which  will  readily  admit  of  such  enlargements 
as  in  the  future  may  be  required. 

Section  i.  Upon  the  completion  of  said  building,  all  the  property  of  the 
State  now  held  in  trust  by  said  State  Historical  Society  and  occupying  any 
part  of  the  State  capitol,  shall  be  transferred  to  said  new  building  and  b'C  de- 
posited therein  for  safe  keejjing  and  free  public  use:  and  no  article  thereof, 
or  part  of  the  same,  when  duly  pLaced  in  said  building,  shall  be  perma- 
nently removed  therefrom  without  authority  of  law  or  the  consent  of  the  leg- 
islature: provided,  this  restriction  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  exchansfi'  of 
any  duplicates  that  the  Society  may  have  or  obtain.  The  governor  is  here- 
by authorized  in  his  discretion  to  place  in  said  building,  in  the  custody  of 
the  State  Historical  Society,  such  battle-flags  and  trophies  of  the  civil  war 
as  are  in  possession  of  the  State. 

Section  5.  For  the  xmrpose  of  constructing  the  building  provided  for  in 
this  act,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  for  three  years,  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1837,  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  the  same  to  bo 
paid  out  by  the  State  treasurer  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act. 

Section  6.  The  commissioners  of  pul)lic  lands  be  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  from  time  to  time  to  loan  to  the  board  of  commissioners  afore- 
said, subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  1G7  of  the  general  laws  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  year  1831  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  so  far  as  applicable,  such 
part  of  the  State  funds  as  they  shall  deem  prudent,  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  dollars:  such  loans  to  be  repaid  from  the  appro- 
priation by  this  act  made,  with  interest  on  such  loans. .  If  the  loans  be  made 
from  other  than  trust  funds,  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  that  required  by 
the  State  treasurer  on  deposits  in  bank  made  pursuant  to  chapter  273  of 
the  general  laws  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1891  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof. 

Section  7.    This  act  shall  take  etfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage  and  publication. 
Approved  April  19,  1895. 
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111  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  a  board  of  build- 
ing commissioners  was  selected  as  follows: 

Appointe'J  by  State  Uii^iorlcal  Society  — 
Lucius  Fairchild,  Madison. 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison. 
George  B.  Burrows,  Madison. 

Appointed  by  State  Uitirersity  Regents  — 
Charles  K.  Adams,  Madison. 
George  H.  Noyes,  ^Milwaukee. 
Frank  Challouer,  Oshkosh. 

App)ointedby  the  Governor  — 

James  IT.  Stout,  3Ienomonie. 

Frank  L.  Fraser,  Lake  Beulah.  ' 

Lucien  S.  Hanks,  Madison. 

The  board  formally  organized,  at  meetings  held  ]\Iay  24  and 
June  17,  by  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  and  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 

President  —  Commissioner  Stout. 

Vice  President  —  Commissioner  Hanks. 

Secretary  —  Isaac  S.  Bradley,  Madison. 

A  set  of  tentative  plans  for  the  ])roposed  new  building  were- 
adopted,  and  an  architectural  competition  invited  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  f 

1.  The  coinjietition  will  be  thrown  open  to  all  architects  residing  in 
Wisconsin,  and  to  such  architects  not  rosiduig  in  Wisconsin  as  may  be  se- 
lected by  the  commissioners.  Five  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each 
of  the  five  sets  of  competitive  plans  that  meet  the  highest  approval  of  the 
commissioners.  The  commissioners  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  ail 
plans. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  if  either  of  the  competitors  is  finally  commis- 
sioned as  the  architect  of  the  building,  his  fee  for  successful  competition 
will  be  credited  on  his  final  commission.  He  will  be  expected,  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  his  plans,  to  at  once  proceed,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
board  and  such  modifications  as  they  may  desire,  to  prepare  detailed  plans 
and  specifications,  that  the  same  may  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 189G.  ^ 

3.  The  compensation  of  the  sui-i-essful  architect  will  l)e  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  the  building  provided  for  under  this  appropriation  fchap.  208, 
laws  of  1895),  in  case  the  architect  does  not  superintend  construction;  but 
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in  case  he  doc3  superintend  construction,  the  compensation  will  be  5  per 
cent.  The  question  of  suf*erintenJence  is  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
commissioners  when  the  final  plans  are  adopted. 

Under  the  terras  of  this  invitation,  the  following  non-resident 
firms  were  selected,  because  of  high  reputation  in  their  profes- 
sion: 

Peabody  &  Stearns,  Boston. 
Van  Brunt  &  Howe,  Kansas  City. 
D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Charles  S.  Frost,  Chicago. 
Joseph  L.  Silsbee,  Chicago. 

A  pamphlet  embodying  the  board's  Suggestions  to  Ar-chitects^ 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  June  17,  were,  with  the  tentative  plans, 
freely  sent  to  all  Wisconsin  architects  inquiring  for  the  same, 
and  to  the  five  selected  non-resident  firms.  As  a  result,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  closing  the  competition,  September  16,  it  w^as 
found  that  ten  sets  of  plans  had  been  offered.  In  accordance 
with  instructions,  these  several  plans  were  marked  only  by  ficti- 
tious names  or  arbitrary  devices,  the  true  names  of  their  authors 
being  sent  in  to  the  secretary  in  sealed  envelopes;  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  commissioners  were  not  aware  of  the  identity  of  the 
.competitors.  For  the  convenience  of  the  board,  the  secretary 
numbered  the  perspectives  from  1  to  10,  as  they  chanced  to  hang 
upon  the  walls  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  September  IG,  an  expert  builder  was  en- 
gaged to  report  in  detail  upon  the  probable  cost  of  the  several 
plans  submitted,  his  report  being  presented  at  a  meeting  held 
October  8.  For  the  further  enlightenment  of  the  board.  Prof. 
William  R.  Ware,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  an  expert 
architect  who  is  frequently  called  into  similar  service  throughout 
the  country,  was  engaged  to  come  to  Madison  and,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  several  plans,  to  submit  in  writing  his  opinion 
as  to  their  respective  merits.  In  accordance-  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Professor  Ware,  the  plans  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
8  were,  at  a  meeting  held  November  13,  voted  the  prize  of  $500 
each.  Upon  opening  the  sealed  envelopes,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  authors  of  these  plans  were  as  follows: 

Plan  No.  1.    Charles  S.  Frost,  Chicago. 
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Plan  No.  2.     Peabody  ifc  Stearns,  Boston. 

Plan  No.  3.     Ferry      Clas,  Milwaukee. 

Plan  No.  4.     H.  C.  Koch  .1'  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Plan  No.  S.     Van  Brunt  &  Howe,  Kansas  City. 

None  of  the  plans  fully  met  the  requirements  of  the  Society, 
but  those  by  Ferry  Clas  and  Van  Brunt  &  Howe  came  nearest 
in  this  respect,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted, — 
practically  opening  a  new  competition,  restricted  to  these  two 
firms: 

"  Resolved:  That  we  invite  the  authors  of  plans  numbered  three  and 
eight  to  make  such  changes  and  modifications  in  their  plans  as  the  Board 
may  suggest,  and  present  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  this  Board." 

This  invitation  has  been  accepted,  and  the  revised  plans  will 
probably  be  submitted  before  the  opening  of  the  new  year.* 
Should  either  firm  be  successful  in  winning  the  prize,  doubtless 
some  three  months  more  will  be  occupied  in  developing  the  work- 
ing plans  and  specifications;  so  that,  with  other  necessary  de- 
lays, it  will  probably  be  the  middle  of  May,  189C,  before  ground 
can  be  broken  for  the  new  structure.  The  deliberate  care  being 
exercised  by  the  board  of  commissioners  is  essential  to  the  se- 
curing.of  plans  fitted  for  a  monumental  buildingof  the  character 
required;  but  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  that,  so  soon  as  com- 
petent plans  are  obtained,  the  rearing  of  the  Society's  future 
home  will  proceed  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  board  will  allow. 

The  importance  of  housing,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  Society's 
priceless  possessions  in  a  fire-proof  building,  which  shall  in  size 
be  ample  for  future  growth,  in  appointments  be  fully  equipped 
for  its  important  educational  work,  and  in  architectural  form  be 
consonant  with  the  dignity  of  the  State,  is  one  which  each  pass- 
ing year  the  more  strongly  emphasizes.  Valuable  as  our  col- 
lections are  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  attractive  as  they  are 
to  visitino-  scholars,  our  lack  of  room  and  of  the  mechanical  con- 
veniences  common  to  other  libraries  of  reputation,  our  slender 
staff,  our  meaei-e  funds,  are  hard  facts  which  press  closely  for 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  held  January  8,  1896,  Ferry  .1-  Clas 
were  chosen  as  the  architects  of  the  proposed  building. 
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consideration;  wc  are  indeed  sorely  embarrassed  by  our  nai'- 
row  resources  of  space,  tools,  and  means;  and  the  considerable 
growth  which  we  are  each  year  enabled  to  report,  together  with 
the  greatly  increased  demands  upon  our  shelves,  render  this 
poverty  the  more  conspicuous.  With  the  opening  of  the  new 
building,  we  shall  need  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  more  liberal 
treatment  from  the  State;  we  shall  certainly  at  once  receive 
nobler  gifts  to  library,  gallery,  and  museum,  from  individuals  who 
now  withhold  their  bounty  because  of  the  unsafe  character  and 
limited  accommodations  of  the  capitol,  in  which  we  now  are; 
our  annual  accessions,"  now  deemed  large,  will  then  be  greatly 
increased;  and  the  Society,  at  last  equipped  for  its  work,  will 
surely  enter  upon  a  still  broader  field  of  public  usefulness,  and 
attain  successes  therein  which  were  but  dimly  seen,  if  seen  at 
all,  by  the  founders  who,  ranked  in  their  day  as  visionaries^ 
built  better  than  they  knew. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 
Correspon ding  Secretarr/, 
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E._- GIVERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  following  list  includes  all  gifts  of  printed  matter  (ex- 
cept newspapers  and  periodicals  regularly,  received),  including 
duplicates,  received  at  the  Society's  library  during  the  fiscal 
year  endino;  November  30,  1895. 


Givers. 


Books. 


Adams,  CSarles  Kendall.  Madison  

Adier,  Dr.  Cyras,  \VaViiin!J:t<jn,  D,  C  

Ainsworth.  F.  P.,  River  Falls  

Alabama  geoloLrieal  survey.  Montgomery^  

American  b'iograi)hical  publishin.Lr  company,  Chicago.  Ill 
board  of  commissioners  of  f(H-eign  missions,! 

Boston.  Mass  I 

colonization  society,  Washington,  D.  C  j 

Congregational  association,  Boston,  Mass  ! 

forestry  ass<jciation,  Washhigton,  D.  C.  j 

home  missionary  S'.rciety,  New  York  | 

missionary  association.  New  York*  i 

museum  of  natural  history.  New  York  j 

Swedenborg  printing  and  publishing  society,! 
New  York  j 

Ames,  John  G.,  Washington.  D.  C  I 

Amherst  college,  Amherst,  Mass  | 

Anderson,  J.  A.,  Chippewa  Falls  

Anderson,  R  isaius  B.,  Madison  

Andover  (M  i-;-;.)  theologic-al  semin;iry  

Andrews,  Byron,  New  York  *  

Andrews.  Frank  D..  Vineland,  N.  J  

Angell,  George  R..  Madison  

Archieological  institute  of  America,  Boston,  Mass  

Ashland,  Vaughn  public  library  

Astor  library,  New  York  .•  '  

Atwood.  Mrs.  Charles.  Madison*  

Aylward,  John  A.,  ^Madison  

Baker,  Florence  E..  Madison  

Baker,  Mrs.  J.  H.  D..  Madison  

Balch,  E.  S..  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Banks,  C.  E..  Portland.  Me  

Barron,  J(jhn  T.,  St.  Johns,  N.  F  

Barron  county  board  of  supervisors  

Barton,  All)ert,  Madison  

Barton,  Edmund  31.,  Worcester.  Mass  

Bashford,  Kubert  M..  Madison  

Belgium,  ministere  des  ciiemins  de  fer,  Bruxelles  

Bird,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.,  Madison*  

Blair,  Miss  E.  H..  xMadison*  


Boston, 


city  auditor  

city  r''gistry  departruent  

home  for  aged  women  

liublic  library  

yount,'  men's  Christian  association 


12 


17 
5 
1 
2 
1 


16 

2 
25 
1 
1 


2 
11 
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Giverd. 


Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick,  Me  

liVjrary  

Bradlee,  C.  D.,  Boston'  Mass  

Bradley,  Isaac  S.,  Madison  

Bradley,  Wm.  II.,  Mino^o  Junction,  Ohio  

Briesen,  E.  von,  Columbus...  

Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  Media.  Pa  

Brookline  (Mass.)  x^iblic  library  

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  union  for  Christian  work  

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  historical,  society  

public  library  

Bureau  of  American  republics,  Washington,  D. 

Burnett  county  board  of  supervisors  

Burteh,  Almon,  Chicago,  111  

Burton,  C.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich  

Buslett,  O.  A.,  Madi 


Bookt 


Butler,  James  D.,  Madison*  

Byrne,  John  A.,  Madison  

California,  bank  commissioner,  Sacramento  

midwinter    international  exposition, 

Francisco  

railroad  commissioners,  Sacramento  

state  library,  Sacramento  

university  of,  Berkeley  

Calvert,  R.,  La  Crosse  

Cambridge  (  Mass.)  public  library  

Canada,  auditor  of  accounts,  Ottawa  

auditor-general,  Ottawa  

department  of  agriculture,  Ottawa  

patent  otlice,  Ottawa  

Canadian  militarv  institute,  Toronto  

Canfield,  T.  IL,  Lake  Park,  Minn  

Carnegie  ijublic  lil)r;iry,  Allegheny,  Pa  

Carpenter,  Belle,  Milwaukee  

Carpenter,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Madison  '  

Case  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio  

Chandler,  W.  II.,  Madison  

Charles,  Nettie  M.,  Merrill  

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  

Cheever,  D.  G.,  Clinton.  '  

Chicago,  board  of  education  

department  of  health  

historical  .societv  

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  Milwaukee 

sanitary  department  

public  library  

university  of  

woman's  club  

Cincinnati  public  library  

Clark  county  board  of  supervisors  

Cleveland  ])ublic  library  

Colbron,  W\  C,  Milwaukee  

Cole,  H.  G.,  Kenosha*  

Colorado,  board  of  charities,  Denver  


San 


11 
2' 


3 
10 

1 
1 


10 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


1 

20 
1 
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Colorado  college,  Colorado  Springs  

library   

Columbia  college.  New  York  

geological  department  

Condon,  William  H  

Connecticut,  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  New  Haven. 

historical  society.  Hartford,  

railroad  commissioners,  Hartford  

>-state  library,  Hartford  

Connelly,  W.  E.,  Kansas  City,  Kans  

Continental  union  association,  Toronto,  Can  

Coon,  F.  W.,  Edgerton  

Cornell  university.  Ithaca.  N.  Y  

Costa  Rica,  Instituto  fisico-geografico-nacional,  San  Jose. 

niuseo  nacionial.  San  Jose  

Council  Bluffs  (lowai  free  public  library  

Crawford  county  board  of  supervisors  

Crooker,  Rev.  J.  II..  Helena,  Mont  

Crooker,  Grin  E.,  Madison  ."  

CurtLs,  A.  T..  Merrill  

Dane  county  board  of  sap<'^rvisors  

Daniels,  George  H.,  New  York  ,  

Dante  society,  Cambridge,  Mass  

Davenport  dowai  academy  of  natural  sciences  

Daves,  Graham.  Newbern,  N.  C  

Davis,  Andrew  McF..  Cambridge,  Mass  

Davis,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Madison*  

Dawson,  S.  E.  Ottawa,  Can  

Dedham  (Mass.)  historical  society  

De  Peyster,  James  Watts,  Tivoli,  N.  Y  

Detroit  (Mich.i  j)ublic  library  

Devron,  Gustave.  New  Orleans,  La  

Doane,Wm.  C,  Albanv.  N.  Y  

Dobell.  Richard  R..  Quebec,  Can  

Dodge,  J.  T.,  Madison  •  

Dodge  countv  l)oard  of  sux)ervisors  j 

Doolittle,  J.  R..  Chicago,  111  ! 

Doty,  Duane,  Pullman.  Ill  | 

Dover  (N.  II.  i  public  library  • 

Drew  theological  seminary,  Madison,  N.  J  

Drexel  institute  library,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ■ 

Droppers,  Garret.  Tokio.  .Japan  I 

Dutf,  Francis,  Socorro,  N.  Mex  | 

Dulles,  J.  H.,  Princeton,  N.  J  ! 

Dunlop,  William.  Milwaukee  | 

Dunn  county  board  of  supervisors  \ 

Edwards,  Celesria  L..  Oconomowoc  

Egypt  exploration  fund,  London,  Eng..  .,  

Elgin  historical  and  scientific  institute.  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Ely,  Richard  T..  Madison  

Enoch  Pratt  free  library.  Baltimore.  Md  j 

Essex  institute,  Salem,  Mass  i 

Ewart,  J.  S.,  Winnipeg.  Man  ' 


Books. 


2 
1 
23 
2 


2 
1 
53 
1 


♦Also  uubcvnul  sori.ile. 
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Ill, 


Fairchild,  Lucius,  Madison  

Fearing,  A.  C.,  Boston.  Mass  

Field  Columbian  museum,  Chicago, 

Fillmore,  J.  C  Milwaukee  

Fisher,  James,  Winnipeg,  Man  

FitchVjurg  (Mass.)  historical  society  

Flower,  Frank  A.,  Sux)erior   

Ford,  Mrs.  Abbie  A..  Janesville  

Franklin  institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Friends,  book  association  of,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Frisby,  Almah  J.,  Madison  

Furman,  McDonald,  Ramsey,  S.  C  

Garland,  Lieut.,  Madison  

Georgia,  railroad  wmmissioners,  Atlanta  

treasurer,  Atlanta  

Ginn  tfc  Co.,  Bcjston,  Mass  

Givens,  F.  M..  Fond  du  Lac  

Glenn,  T.  11..  Ardmore,  Pa  

Goodall,  W.  II.,  Janesville  

Gookin,  F.  W,.  Chicago,  III  '  

Gorham  manufacturing  companv,  New  York.  

Gould,  John  M  '  

Gould,  S.  C  Manchester,  N.  II  

Graham,  G.  W.,  Charlotte,  N.  C  

Grand  army  of  the  republic,  California  dcpartm.ent. 

Wisconsin  department. 

Grand  Rapids  'Mich.i  public  library  

Gray,  Col.  E.  B.,  Milwaukee  

Great  Britain,  patent  office  

Green,  A.  H.,  New  York  

Green,  S.  A.,  Boston,  Mass  

Green,  S.  S.,  Worcester,  Mass  

Green  Lake  county  board  of  supervisors   

Greenbank,  Nelson,  Madison  

Gregory,  John  G..  Milwaukee   

Grimm,  G.,  Madison  

Iladden,  Clarence  B.,  Catawba  Island,  Ohio  

Haldermann,  John  A.,  Washington,  D,  C  

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Public  Library  

Hanchett,  Fred  P.,  Madison  

Hartford  (Conn.)  theological,  seminarv  

Hartwell,  J.  L.,  Dixon,  III  

Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass  

library  

Hassam,  John  T..  Boston,  Mass  

Hastings,  S.  D..  Madison  

Haugen.  Nils  P.,  River  Falls    

Hayden,  H.  E.,  Wilkesbarre.  Pa  

Hazard,  Rowland,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal  

Heimstreet.  E.  B.,  Janesville  

Helena  (^Nbmt.i  j)ublic  li])rarv  

Henkels,  S.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Hewitt,  W.  C  

Hicks,  E.  R.,  Oshkosh  


Books,  v;'"- 

phlets. 


34 
1 


17 


2 
141 
1 
6 


1 
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Hicks,  John,  Oshkosh  

Hinsdale,  B.  A..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

Hobbs,  W.  H.,  Madison  

Holland  society.  New  York  

Hollister,  A.  jH..  Madison  

Howland,  O.  A.,  Toronto.  Can  

Hunter,  J.  Franklin.  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Hutchins,  F.  A..  Baraboo  

Illinois,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  Springfield . . . 

bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Si^ringtield  . . . 

state  historical  library,  Springfield  

university  of.  Springfield  

Immigration  restriction  league,  Boston,  Mass. .  . . 
Independent  order  of  odd  fellows,  Milwaukee. .  .  . 

Wisconsin  

Indian  rights  association.  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Indiana,  bureau  of  statistics.  Indianapolis  

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  public  library  

Ingersoll,  H.  C,  Beloit  \  

Iowa,  agricultural  college,  Ames  

geological  survey,  Des  Moines  ,  

historical  society.  Iowa  City  

railroad  commissioners,  Des  Moine  

secretary  of  state,  Des  Moines  

Jackson  county  board  of  supervisors  

James,  E.  W..  Richmond,  Va  

Janson,  Kristofer,  Minneapolis,  Minn  

Jamestown,  N.  V.  James  Prendergast  free  library 

Jenks,  Aldro,  Dodgeville  

Jersey  City  (X.  J.)  free  public  library  

John  Hopkins  university  press,  Baltimore,  Md  . . . 

Johnston,  John.  Milwaukee  

Jones,  Edward  D.,  ^Madison  

Jones,  Gardner  M.,  Salem.  Mass  

Kansas,  bureau  of  labor.  Topeka   . .  . 

historical  society,  Topeka  

railroad  commissioners,  To])eka  

state  historical  society,  Topeka  

Kentucky,  railroad  commissioners,  Frankfort  . . .  . 

Keyes,  E.  W.,  Madison  

King,  Charles.  Milwaukee  

Kingston,  John  T.,  Necedah  

Klauber,  Zvl,  S.,  Madison  

Kohlhammer.  W.  Stuttgart,  Germany  

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  board  of  trade  

La  Crosse  county  board  of  supervisors  

La  Fayette  county  board  of  supervisors. .  

Laflin,  John  W.,  Milwaukee  

La  Follette.  Robert  M.,  Madison  

Langford,  Mrs.  S.,  New  York  

Laphaiu,  Miss  Julia  A..  Oconomowoc  

Lawrence,  T.  B.,  La  Crosse   • 

Lea,  Henry  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Leader,  W.  J.,  Superior  


Booki 


4 

10 


27 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 

9 
19 


10 
1 


10 
4 


Pam- 
phlets 


1 
15 
46 
18 


3 
20 
3 
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Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
.Ya'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Books. 


Leeds,  Josiah  W.,  Seal,  Pa  

Legler,  Henry  E.,  Milwaukee.. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  university, 

Lenox  lil)rarv,  New  York  

Lewis,  V.  A.',  Point  Pleasant,  W 

Little,  G.  T.,  Brunswick,  Me  

Livingston  county  (Me.)  historical  society  

Longmans,  Green  A:  Co.,  New  York  

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  public  library  

Louisiana  historical  society.  New  Orleans  

McClurg,  A.  C.     Co.,  Chicago,  III  

McCormick,  R.  L.,  Hay  ward  

McCormick  theological  seminary,  Chicago,  III  , 

McLaughlin,  A.  C  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

McMvnn.  J.  G..  Madison  

McNaught,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Madison  

Madison  (^\Vis.;  Democrat  company..  

water  works  *  

Mallet,  Edmund,  Washington,  D.  C  '.  

Manchester,  A  

Manly,  Miss  Louise,  Vance,  Ala  

Marshall,  Harriet  L.,  Janesville  

Maryland,  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  Baltimore 

historical  society,  Baltimore  

tax  commissioner,  Frederick  

Mason,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Milwaukee  

Massachusetts,  adjutant  general. Boston  

bank  commissioner,  Boston  

board  of  lunacy  and  ch;irity,  Boston 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  Boston 

civil  service  commission,  Boston  

commissioner  public  records.  Boston. . 
commissioner  of  savings  banks,  Boston 

historical  society,  Boston  

horticultural  soc.-iety,  Boston  

institute  of  technology,  Cambridge 

medical  society,  Boston  

railroad  commissioners,  Boston 
secretary  of  commonwealtli,  Boston 
society  for  promoting  agriculture,  Boston 

state  librarv,  Boston  

Matheny.  J.  H..  Springfield,  III  

Menominee  (Wis.).  Stout  manual  training  school 

Merrill,  C.  D.,  Beloit  

Michigan,  agricultural  college.  Lansing  

board  of  agriculture,  Lansing-  

commissioner  of  banking,  Lansing.  .  . . 
dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Lansing 
department  of  public  instruction.  Lansing 

horticultural  society,  Lansing-  

railroad  commissioni'rs,  Lansing 

state  library,  Lansin<^^  

university  of,  Ann  Arb(jr  

librarv  


32 
1 


1 
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Books. 


Military  order  loyal  leg-ion  of  United  States,  California 

commandery  

Colorado  commandery  

District  of  Columbia  commandery  

Iowa  commandery  

Kansas  commandery  

Minnesota  commandery  

Missouri  commandery  

Nebraska  com  mandery  

New  York  commandery  

Ohio  commandery  

Oregon  commandery  

Wisconsin  commandery  

Miller,  Miss  Mary,  Madison  *  

Mills.  Simeon,  Madison  

Milwaukee  (Wis.),  chamber  of  commerce  

commissioner  of  health  

Deutsche  g^sellschaft  

Evening  Wisconsin  

hospital  for  insane  

old  settlers"  club  

public  lil)rary  

public  museum  

school  V)oard  

Sentinel  comi)any  

Miner,  Benjamin  H.,  Indiaoayjolis,  Ind  

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  public  library  

Minnesota,  state  board  corrections,  etc.,  St.  Paul  

state  historical  society,  St.  Paul  

Mississippi,  railroad  commissioners,  Jackson  

Missouri,  university  of.  Columbia. . .-.  -  

Mitchell,  J.  L.,  Milwaukee  

Montana,  l)ureau  of  agriculture  and  labor,  Helena  

historical  society.  Helena  

Morris,  Charles  M.,  Madison  '  

Morris,  Sevmour,  Chicago.  Ill  

Morris.  Mrs.  W.  A.  P.,  Madi.<on+  

Mount  Holyoke  college.  S.  Hadley,  Mass  

Mowry.  Duane,  Milwaukee  

Nebra.ska,  board  of  transportation,  Lincoln  

historical  society.  Lincoln  

railroad  commissioners,  Omaha  

state  auditor,  Lincoln  

state  banking  board,  Lincoln  

Nevada,  secretary  of  state.  Carson  

New  England  historical  and  genealorrical  society,  Boston 

New  Fmgland  society  of  the  city  oi  New  York  

New  Hampshire,  historical  society.  Concord  

state  library.  Concord  

New  Jersey,  historii-al  society,  Newark  

state  board  of  assess  )rs,  Trenton  

New  South  Wales.  go\erniuent  board  of  international  ex- 
changes, Svdnev  


118 
7 
1 
9 
1 


1 
.1 
4 
7 
2 

10 


Pam- 
phlets. 


24 
6 

11 
113 

12 
6 
8 
3 
1 

29 
5 

25 
5 


1 

2 

2 


21 
1 

10 
2 
2 


28 


1 

40 


23 
I 
26 


*  Also  unbound  -tn  ials, 
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New  York,  city,  board  of  education  

civil  service  commission,  Albany  

farmers' society,  New  York  

genealogical  and  biographical  societv.  New 
York  

historical  society.  New  York  

mercantile  library,  New  York  

railroad  commissi(mers,  Albany  

reform  club,  New  York  

state  banking  department,  Albany  

state  board  of  health,  Albany  

state    board  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
Albany  

state  library,  Albany  

university  of  state  of,  Albany  

Newberry  library,  Chicago,  111  

medical  department  

Ne^'lin,  W.  H.,  Springfield,  111  

Nicholson,  J.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

North  Carolina,  railroad  commissioners,  Raleigh  , 

North  Dakota,  counmissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor, 

Jamestown  

commissioner  of  railroads,  Jamestov/n. . 

Northamx)ton  (Mass.)  lunatic  asylum  

Northwestern  university,  Evanston,  111  

Notz.  E.  A..  Milwaukee  

Nova  Scotia  historical  society,  Halifax  

Noyes,  Frank  p].,  Marinette  

Nunns,  Miss  Annie  A.,  Madison  

Oakley,  Miss  Minnie  M.,  Madison  

Ohio,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Norwalk  

labor  bureau,  Columbus  

state  university,  Columbus  

Olin,  John  M..  Madison  ,  

Olson,  Julius  E.,  Madison  *  

Onahan.  ^V.  J.,  Chicago,  111 ....  

Oregon,  railroad  commissioners,  Salem  

Orton.  Edward,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Osborn,  Mrs.  J.  H..  Oshkosh  

Ostrander,  D.,  Superior  

Ostrander.  Frank,  West  Sui)erior  

Palmer.  Edgar,  La  Crosse  

Parker,  W.  D..  River  Falls  

Parvin,  T.  S..  Cedar  Rapids,  L)\va  

Paton.  J.  B.,  Nottin^diam,  Fug  

Patrick.  Lewis  S..  Marinette.  

Peck.  B.  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  

Pence,  E.  H.,  Janosville  

Pennsylvania,  auditor  general,  Harrisburg  

de{)artmcnt     of    internal     affairs,  flar 

risburg  

Cicrman  .societv,  Iveading.  1 


Books. 


6 
1 
2 
1 

15 
1 
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Pennsylvania,  secretary    of  internal    affairs  ,  Harris- 
burg   

university  of,  Philadelphia  

women's  medical  college,  Philadf'li)hia . . . 

Perkins  institution  for  blind,  Boston  

Perrin,  J.  W.,  Belleville,  111.  

Peyton,  J.  L.,  Staunton,  Va  

Phelx)s,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Madison  

Philadelphia  (Pa.),  library  company  

mercantile  library  comj)any  

school  of  applied  ethics  

Philippi,  L.  P.,  &  Co.,  La  Crosse  

Phillips,  W.  A.,  Necnah  

Pierce  county  board  of  sux)ervisors  

Pierson,  Frederick  L..  Ellsworth.  Conn  

Pike,  Frederick  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  

Polk,  R.  L.  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  

Portage  county  board  of  sui)ervisors  

Portland  (Ore.)  library  association  

IVatt  institute,  Brooklvn.  N.  Y  

Pray,  T.  B.,  Stevens  Point  

Preston,  Charles  M.,  Albany,  N.  Y  

Princeton  college,  Princeton,  N.  J  

Protestant  Episcopal  board  of  missions.  New  York  

Providence  (R.  I.)  athenaeum  

city  messenger  

public  library  

record  commissioners  

Publishers  of  periodicals  outside  Wisconsin  

Pudor,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Madison  ■  

Putney,  F.  H.,  Waukesha  

Qui.-^enberry,  A.  C,  Washington,  D.  C  

Racine  county  board  of  sux)ervisors  

Rcinsch,  Paul,  Madison  

Reynolds  library.  Rochester,  X.  Y  

Rhode  Lsland,  railroad  commissioners.  Providence  

Royal  society  of  Canada,  Ottawa  

St.  Joseph  (Mo. I  free  public  library  

St.  Louis  (Mo.),  mercantile  library  association  

public  library  

Salem  (Mass.)  public  librarv  

Salisbury,  Phebe  V.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Salisbury,  RoUin  D..  Chicago.,  Ill  

Salter,  William,  Burlington,  Iowa  

Sanborn,  A.  L.,  Madison  

San  Franchisee)  (Cal.)  public  library'  

Scanlan,  C.  M.,  Milwaukee  

Scha])er,  W.  A.,  Madison  

Schenck,  A.  V.  C  ^Madison  

Scranton  (Pa.)  public  library  

Scaright.  J.  A.,  Uniontown,  Pa  

Sei-rist.  Henry,  Milwaukee  

Senor,  S.  M., 'Lancaster.  Pa  

Shawano  county  board  of  sujn'rvisors  

Sheldon,  Charles  S.,  Madison  


Books. 


1 

20 


3 
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'Shiells,  Robert,  Noenah  

Shipman,  S.  V.,  Chiea^M),  111  

Smith,  A.  A.  L.,  Milwaukee  

Smith,  Eugene  A.,  Montgomery,  Ala  

Smith,  Ralph  Elbert  \, 

Smithsonian  institution,  Washington,  D.  C  , 

Sotheran,  H.,  Sc.  Co.,  London,  Eng  

Sound  currency  committee.  Reform  Club,  New  Ycrk 

South  Carolina  state  library,  C(jlumbia,  S.  C  

■•South  Dakota,  agricultural  college,  Brookings  

public  examiner,  Sioux  Falls  

Southern  California  historical  society,  Los  Angeles. .  . 

Sparling,  S.  E.,  Madison  

Spencer,  Robert  C,  Milwaukee  

Starr,  Frederick,  Chicago,  111  

Steensland,  Halle,  IMadison  

Stevens,  Benjamin  F.,  Boston  

Stevens,  J.  C,  INIilvvaukee  

Stuart,  L.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  

Stuntz,  S.  C,  Monroe  *   . 

Sutherland,  James.  Janesville  

Swett,  Charles  E.,  Boston.  Mass  

Tanner,  II.  B.,  Kiiukauna  

Tasmania,  iniV)lic  works  department,  Hobart  

Terry,  James,  New  Haven,  Conn  

Terry,  Mrs.  Stephen,  Hartford,  Conn  

Texas  railroad  conunissioner,  Austin  

Thomas,  J.  E.,  Sheboygan  Falls  

Thomas,  Kirby,  West  Superior  

Thomas  Crane  public  library,  Quincy,  Mass  

Thompson,  ]Mrs.  J.  S.,  Madison  -  

Thomson,  C.  R.,  Tomah  

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Madiscm  

Tolman,  W.  H.,  New  York  

Tooker,  W.  W.,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y..  

Toronto  (Can.),  city  of  

public  library  , 

Trelease,  William,  St.  Louis,  Mo..'  

Trimble,  John,  Wa^hingtcm,  D.  C  

Tyner,  Paul,  Madison  

Underwood.  Arthur  W.,  Chicago,  111  

United  States,  bureau  of  education  

bureau  of  ethnology  

census  office  

chief  of  engineers  

civil  service  conuuission  

connnissiont-r  of  education  .  . . 

commissioner  of  Indian  atfairs  

department  of  agriculture  

chief  of  weather  bureau  

dej)artmf'nt  of  engineers.  

department  of  geology  

dejiartment  of  interior  

department  of  lal)or  


Books. 


1 

15 
1 
2 


1 

3 
3 
3 
6 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 

1 

9 
12G 
2 


1 

56 


G8 
4 
1 
1 
1 


13 
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United  States,  department  of  navy  

department  of  state  

r;  department  of  treasury  

department  of  war  

director  of  mint  

fish  commission  

Indian  commissioner  

inter-state  (.-ommerce  commissioner . . . 

life-saving  service  

ordnance  department  

patent  office  

pension  commissioner  

post-office  department  

superintendent  of  public  documents.  . 

surgeon  general  

Upham,  Arthur  A  

Upsala,  Sweden,  humanistiska  vetenskapssamfundet. 

Usher,  E.  B.,  La  Crosse  

Usher,  E.  P.,  Boston,  Mass  

Vermont,  auditor  general,  Rutland  

railroad  commissioner,  Montpeiier  

state  library,  Montxjeiier  

university  of,  Burlington  

Vernon  countv  board  of  supervisors  

Vilas,  Charles  H.,  Chicago,  111  

Vilas,  William  F.,  Madison  

Vincent,  Mitchell,  Onawa,  Iowa*  

Virginia  historical  society,  Richmond  

Walcott,  C.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Walker,  Williston,  Hartford,  Conn  

Wall,  E.  C,  Milwaukee  

Ward,  M.  J.,  Beloit  

Waukesha  county  board  of  supervisors  

Waupaca  county  board  of  supervisors.  

Waushara  countv  board  of  sux)ervisors  

Webb,  W.  Seward,  New  York  

Weeden,  William  B.,  Providence  

Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Welch,  William,  Minnea]n)lis,  Minn  

Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn  

West  Virginui,  l)ank  examiner,  Charleston  

Western  reserve  historical  society,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  . 

Westminster  publishing  company  

Weston  &:  Simon,  La  Crosse  

Whelan,  Mrs.  A.,  Madison*  ,  

Whelan,  Charles,  Madison  

Whipple,  W.  J.,  Superior  

Wight,  William  W.,  Milwaukee..  

Wilder,  Amos  P.,  Madison  

Williams,  Henry,  Boston,  ]\Liss  

Williams,  Walter,  C'olunibia,  Mo  

Windsor  lOnt.  )  public  library  

Winnebago  county  board  of  supervisors  

Winsor,  Justin,  Cambridge,  Mass  


Books. 


1 

11 
8 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

24 
1 
1 

47 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

16 


29 


1 

3 
39 


-  2 
15 
1 
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Winthrop,  R.  C,  Boston  

Wisconsin,  adjutant  general  

board  of  normal  school  regents  

bureau  of  labor  statistics  

dairy  and  food  commissioner  

dairymen's  association  

farmers'  institute  

insurance  commissioner  

labor  commissioner  

newspaper  publishers  

press  association  

public  lands  commissioners  

railroad  commissioner  

secretary  of  state  

state  of  

state  board  of  control  

state  board  of  health  

state  board  of  pharmacy  

state  factory  inspector  

state  firemen's  association  

state  horticultural  society  , 

state  library  

state  normal  school,  River  Falls  , 

state  normal  school,  Stevens  Point  

state  normal  school,  Whitewater  

state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . , 

state  superintendent  of  public  property  , 

state  treasurer  

university  of  , 

Woburn  (Mass.)  public  li})rary  

Wolff,  G.  W\,  Rhine  

Woodward,  G.  M.,La  Crosse  

Worcester  (Mass.),  free  public  library  

societv  of  antiquity  

Wright,  A.  G.,  Milwaukee  ^  

W^right,  A.  O.,  Madison  

Wright,  Henry,  Birmingham,  Eng  

World's  Columbian  commissioners,  board  of  lady  man 

agers,  Chicago,  111  

Wyoming  historical  and  genealogical  society,  Wilkes 

barre,  Pa  

Wyoming,  state  auditor,  Cheyenne  

Yale  university.  New  Haven,  Conn  

Yankton  college,  S.  Dakota  

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  historical  and  library  association  

Zentner,  August  F.,  Milwaukee  

Zweifel,  J.  T.,  Madison  


Books. 


6 
17 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

13 
6 
194 


1 

m 

14 
3 
10 


1 


1 

119 
1 
1 


1 

52 
7 
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F.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PEKIODICALS  REGULARLY 

RECEIVED. 

WISCONSIN  NEWSPAPER  FILES. 

Following  is  a  list,  classified  by  counties,  of  Wisconsin  news- 
papers now  regularly  received  at  the  library  through  the  gift 
of  the  publishers,  and  bound  —  all  ol  them  being  weekly  edi- 
tions except  where  otherwise  noted: 

Adams. 

Friendship  —  Adams  County  Press. 
Ashland. 

Ashland  —  Ashland  Weekly  Press. 
Barron. 

Barron  — Barron  County  Shield. 

Cheiek~Qhete\i  Alert. 

Cumberland  —  Cumberland  Advocate. 
Bayfield. 

Bayfield  —  Bayfield  County  Press. 

Washburn — Times. 
Brown. 

Depere  —  Brown  County  Democrat;  Depere  News. 

Green  Bay  —  Green  Bay  Advocate;  Green  Bay  Weekly  Gazette;  Green 
Bay  Review. 
Buffalo. 
Alma  —  Buffalo  County  Journal. 

Fountain  City — Ahua  Blatter:  Buffalo  County  Republikaner. 
Mondo vi  —  Mondovi  Herald . 

BURNEIT. 

Oranfsburg  —  Burnett  County  Sentinel. 
Calumet. 

C/ii/^o/i  — Chilton  Times. 
Chippewa. 

Bloo)ner  —  Bloomer  Advance. 

Chippewa  /V/^^s  — Catholic  Sentinel;  Chippewa  Times;  Weekly  Herald. 
Clark. 

Colby — Phonoi^raph. 

Neillsville  —  Republican  and  Press. 

Thorp  —  Thorp  Courier. 


i 
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Columbia  . 

Cambria  —  Cambria  News. 
ColuinJuts —  Coluiiil>us  Democrat. 
Lodi  —  Locll -Vallt^v  News. 
Pardcerille  —  Pardeeville  Times, 

Portage  —  Portage  Weekly  Democrat;  Wisconsin  State  Register. 
Po^^ri'^e —Poynette  Press. 
liio — Columbia  County  Reporter. 
Crawford. 

Prairie  da  Chicn  —  Courier:  Prairie  du  Chien  Union. 
Soldiers''  Grove  —  Crawford  County  Advance. 
Dane. 

Belleville  —  Sugar  River  Recorder. 

Madison  —  Daily  Cardinal;  Christian  Endeavor  (m);  Madison  Democrat 
(d);  Ideal  Church  (m):  W^eekly  Madisonian:  Monona  Lake  Quarterly; 
Northwestern  Mail;  Our  Church  Home  (q);  W^isconsin  Botschafter; 
Wisconsin  Farmer;  W'isconsin  Nordmanden;  Wisconsin  Staats-Zeit- 
ung:  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (d  and  w);  W.  C.  T.  U.  Motor  (m). 

Mount  lloreb  —  Mount  Horeb  Times. 

Oregon  — Oregon  Observer. 

Stoughton  —  Stoughton  Courier;  Stoughton  Hub. 
Sun  Prairie  —  Sun  Prairie  Countryman. 
Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam  —  Beaver  Dam  Argus;  Dodge  County  Citizen. 
Juneau  —  Juneau  Telephone. 
Weiujjun  —  Waupun  Times.  . 
Door. 

Sturgeon  Bag  —  Door  County  Advocate;  Door  County  Democrat. 
Douglas. 

Suju ri or  —  XrgMs  (s-m);  Superior  Leader  (d);  Evening  Telegram  (d); 
Superior  Tidende:*  Superior  Times:  Superior  Wave. 
Dunn. 

Menomonie  —  Dunn  County  News;  Menomonie  Nordstern;  Nordwest- 
en;  Wisconsin  Signal. 
Eau  Claire. 

Augusta  —  Augusta  Eagle. 

Eeiu  Claire  — W^^gUv  Free  Press;  Eau  Claire  Weekly  Leader;  Reform;* 
Morning  Telegram  (d). 
Florence. 

Florence  —  Florence  Mining  News. 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Brandon  —  Brandon  Times. 

jPo/kZ       X'vc  — Commonwealth:  Diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac;  Daily  Re- 
porter. 

•Received  through  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  WUcoaaia  Xordmandcn,  Madison. 
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Fipon — College  Days  (m):  Ripon  Commonwealth;  Ripon  Free  Press. 

Waupun  —  Waux)un  Leader. 
Forest. 

Crandon  —  Forest  Republican. 
Grant. 

Boscobel  —  Dial-Enterprise. 
CassviUe  —  Cassville  Index. 
Fennimorc  —  Times  Review. 
Lancaster  —  Grant  County  Herald:  Teller. 
Platteville  —  Grant  County  News:  Grant  County  Witness. 
Green. 

Albany  —  Albany  Journal:  Albany  Vindicator. 

Brodhead  —  Busy  Citizen:  Brodhead  Independent;  Wis.  Citizen  {m)^ 

Monroe  —  Monroe  Sentinel;  Monroe  Sun. 
Green  Lake. 

Berlin  —  Berlin  Weekly  Journal. 

Brinceton  —  Princeton  Republic. 
Iowa. 

Dodgeville — Dodgeville  Chronicle;  New  Star;  Dodgeville  Sun. 
Linden  —  Adviser  (m);  Southwest  Wisconsin. 
Mineral  Point  —  Iowa  County  Democrat:  Mineral  Point  Tribune. 
Iron. 

Hurley  —  Iron  County  Republican;  Montreal  River  Miner. 
Jackson. 

Black  River  Falls  —  Badger  State  Banner. 
Merrillan  —  Wisconsin  Leader. 
Jefferson. 

Foi't  Atkinson  —  Ft.  Atkinson  Chronicle:  Hoard's  Dairyman;  Jefferson 

County  Union. 
Jefferson  —  Jefferson  Banner. 
Lake  Mills  —  Lake  Mills  Leader. 
Pcdm yra  —  Palmyra  Enterprise. 
Waterloo  —  Waterloo  Journal. 

Watcrtoivn  —  Watertown  Gazette;  Watertown  Republican. 
Juneau.  ' 

Elroy  —  Elroy  Tribune. 

Mauston — Juneau  County  Chronicle;  Mauston  Star. 
Necedah  —  Necedah  Republican. 
New  Ijisbon  —  New  Lisbon  Times. 
Wonewoc  —  Wonewoc  Gazette. 
Kenosha, 

Kcnofiha  — JIvening  News  (di;  Telegraph-Courier:  Kenosha  Union;  Keno- 
sha Volksfreund. 
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Kewaunee. 

Ahnapce  —  Ahnapee  Record. 

Kewaunee  —  Kewaunee  Enterprise;  Kewaunske  Listy. 
XiA  Crosse. 

La  Crosse  — Ija  Crosse  Chronicle  (d  and  w);  La  Crosse  Nordstern,  and 
Nordstern  Blatter:  La  Crosse  Daily  Press;  Republican  and  Leader 
(d  and  w);  La  Crosse  Tidende  (s-w).* 
La  Fayette. 
Benton  —  Mining  Times. 

Z>a </^o/i  — Darlington  Democrat;  Darlington  Journal;  Darlington 

Republican. 
Shulhburg  —  Pick  and  Gad. 
Langlade. 

Antlgo  —  Weekly  News  Item;  Antigo  Republican. 
Lincoln. 

Merrill — Merrill  Advocate;  Lincoln  County  Anzeiger. 
Tomahawk  —  Tomahawk. 
Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc  —  Nord  W'esten;  Manitowoc  Pilot;  Manitowoc  Tribune. 
Two  Rivers  —  lsl^mto\voQ  County  Chronicle. 
Marathon. 

Wausau  —  Central  Wisconsin;   Deutsche    Pionier;    Wausau  Record 
(d  and  w). 
Marinette. 

Marinette  ~Y»<ig\Q  (d  and  w);  Fori)osten. 

Peshtigo  —  Peshtigo  Times. 
Marquette. 

Montello  —  Montello  Ejcpress. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee  —  Abend  Post  (d);  Acker-  und  Gartenbau-Zeitung  (s-m); 
American  School  Board  Journal  (m);  Columbia;  Evangelisch-Lu- 
therlsches  Gemeinde-Blatt  (s-m);  Excelsior:  Fram;*  Germania 
(s-w);  Milwaukee  Herold  fs-w;;  Milwaukee  Journal  (d);  Kuryer 
Polski  (d);  Masonic  Tidings  (m);  Milwaukee  Daily  News:  Pneu- 
matic (ra):  Milwaukee  Daily  Record:  Saturday  Star;  Seebote  (s-w); 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (d);  Milwaukee  Telegraph;  Union  Signal; 
Wahrheit;  Evening  Wisconsin  (di;  W^isconsin  Banner  und  Volks- 
freund  fs-w);  Wisconsin  Patriot;  Wis.  State  Work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(m);  Wisconsin  Vorwiirts  (d  and  w);  Wisconsin  Weather  and  Crop 
Journal  (m);  Yenowine's  Illustrated  News. 
Monroe: 

Sparta— ^lYAvt.x  Herald:  Monroe  County  Democrat. 
Tomah  — Touiah  Journal. 


♦Received  tlirou^h  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  Wisconsin  Xonhiuniden,  Madison. 
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Oconto. 

Oco/'fo  —  Oconto  County  Reporter. 
On  K I  DA. 

/i  h  hi r lander  --  Ehinelander  Herald;  Vindicator. 

OlTAOAMIE. 

AppJrton  —  Appleton  Crescent;  Montags-Blatt;  Appleton  Weekly  Post; 

Appleton  Volksfreund. 
Kaukauna  —  Kaukauna  Sun;  Kaukauna  Times;  Kaukauna  Zeitung. 
Ozaukee. 

Ccdarhurg  —  Cedarburg  News. 

Poi't  Washington  —  Port  Washington  Star;  Port  Washington  Zeitung. 
Pepin. 

Durand  —  Entering  Wedge;  Pepin  County  Courier. 
Pepin  —  Pepin  Star. 
Pierce. 

Maiden  Rock  —  Weekly  Press. 
Eiver  Falls  —  River  Falls  Journal. 
Polk. 

Osceola  —  Polk  County  Press. 
St.  Croix  Falls  — ^t.  Croix  Valley  Standard; 
Portage. 

Stevens  Point  —  Gazette;  Stevens  Point  Journal. 
Price. 

P/i?7?/j9.s  — Phillips  Times. 
Prentice  —  Prentice  Calumet. 
Racine. 

Burlington — Standard  Democrat. 

Pacinc  —  Folkets  Avis;*  Racine  Journal;  Slavie;  Racine  Times  (d);  Wis- 
consin Agriculturist  (s-m). 
Union  Grove  —  Union  Grove  Enterprise. 
Water/ord  —  Waterford  Post. 
Richland. 

Richland  Center  —  Republican  Observer;  Richland  Rustic. 
Rock. 

Beloit  —  Beloit  Free  Press  {d  and  w). 

Clinton  —  Clinton  Herald. 

Edgerton  — Wisconsin  Tobacco  Reporter. 

Evansville  —  Badger;  Enterprise:  Evansville  Review;  Tribune. 
Janesville  —  Daily  Gazette:  Lamplighter  (m):  Recorder  and  Times;  Wis- 
consin Druggist's  Exchange  (m). 
Milton  --Weekly  Telephone. 
St.  Croix. 

lialdu'in  —  Baldwin  Bulletin. 

Ifudxon  —  Hudson  Star  and  Times:  True  Reiniblican. 
New  Richmond — St.  Croix  Republican. 


*ReceiViHl  throut?li  courtesy  of  the  puWishors  of  Wisconsin  XoiU  nut  mien,  Madison, 
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Sauk. 

Barahoo  —  Baraboo  Republic:  Review  ibi-w);  Sauk  County  Democrat. 
Heedsbtiry — Reedsburg  Free  Press. 
Sauk  City  —  Pionier  am  Wisconsin. 
Shawa>-o. 

Shawano  — ^hiiVi-dno  County  Advocate;  Shawano  County  Journal. 
Sheboygan. 

Plymouth — Plymouth  Reporter;  Plymouth  Review. 
Sheboygan  — Sheboygan  Times. 
Sheboygan  Falls  —  Sheboygan  County  News. 
Taylor. 

Medford  —  Taylor  County  Star  and  News;  W^aldbote. 
Trempealeau. 

A  read  la  —  Arcadian;  Leader. 

Independence  —  Independence  News  Wave. 

Trempealeau.  —  Trempealeau  Herald. 
Vernon. 

Jllllsboro  —  Hillsboro  Sentry. 

Viroqua  —  Viroqua  Republican;  Vernon  County  Censor. 
Vilas. 

Eagle  Ixiver — Eagle  River  Democrat. 
Walworth. 

Delavaa  —  Enterprise:  Delavan  Republican;  Wisconsin  Times. 
Elkhorn  —  Blade;  Elkhorn  Independent. 
Lake  Geneva — Herald. 

White  wetter  —  Gazette;  Whitewater  Register. 
Washburn. 

Shell  Lake  —  Shell  Lake  W'atchmah. 
Washington. 

//^/•(/•o/Y?  —  Hartford  Press. 

Went  Brnd  —  West  Bend  Democrat:  Washington  County  Pilot. 
Waukesha. 

Oconomowoc  —  Wisco;isin  Free  Press. 

Waukesha  —  Waukesha  Dispatch;  Waukesha  Freeman. 
Waupaca. 

iVe«'  London  —  New  London  Press. 

Wauprfca — Waupaca  Post;  Waupaca  Record;  Waupaca  Republican. 

Weyauwega  —  Weyauwega  Chronicle. 
Waushara. 

Plainjield  —  Sun. 

Wautoma  —  W^aushara  Argus. 
Winnebago. 

Menetsha  —  Saturday  Evening  Press. 

JVe'e/ia  A  —  Danskeren. 

Omro—  Omro  Herald;  Omro  Journal. 
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Oshku.^h  —  Labor  Advocate;  Daily  Northwestern;  Oshkosh  Times;  Wis- 
consin Telegraph. 
Wood. 

Ccntralia  —  Enterprise  and  Tribune. 
Gnutd  iLap/cL-i  —  Wood  County  Rei)orter. 
Miirsh field  —  Marshfield  Times. 


,  .S'//m;?ir//-^;— Daily,  25:  semi-weekly,  5:  weekly,  254;  bi-weekly,  1;  semi, 
monthly,  5:  monthly,  17.  Total  number  of  Wisconsin  newspapers  re- 
ceived, 307. 


OTHER  NEWSPAPERS 

are  regularly  received  as  follow\s,  either  by  gift  or  purchase: 

Alaska. 

Sitka  —  Alaskan. 
Arizona. 

PhwnLv  —  Weekly  Phoenix  Herald. 
California. 

San  Francisco  —  Bien;  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (d);  Socialist. 
Colorado. 

Denver  —  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
District  of  Colcmbia. 

Washinr/ton  — Washin,i?ton  Post  (d):  Woman's  TriV)une. 
Georgia. 

Atlanta — Atlanta  Constitution  (d). 
Illinois. 

Chicago — Amerika:  Norden:  Northwestern  Lumberman:  Chicago-Post- 
en;  Revyen:  Skandinaven;  Sonderjydsk  Tidende;  Standard;  Chica- 
go Times-Herald  (di:  Chicago  Tribune  (di:  Va?gteren. 
Indiana. 

Indianapolis  —  Indiana  State  Journal. 
Iowa. 

Der;orah  —  Evangelisk  Luthersk  Kirketidende;  Decorah-Posten  (s-w). 
Sioux  Vitjj  —  Sioux  City  Tidende. 
K,\nsa.s. 

ro;>eAv/ —  Weekly  Capital. 

LfOflSIANA. 

Xew  0/-^rro/v  —  Timrs-Democrat. 
Maryland. 

Ilalfiniorr  —  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Boston  —  B(xston  Herald  (d), 
Michigan. 

i)c^/-o/7— Weekly  Tribune. 

Marquctie  —  Marquette  Mining  Journal. 
Minnesota. 

Canhy  —  Minnesota  Folkeblad. 

Crookston  — Red  River  Tidende. 

DulutJi  —  Nationaltidende:  Scandia. 

Fergus  Falls  —  Rodhug<^eren:  Fergus  Falls  Ugeblad. 

Minneapolis — Danske  Amerikaner:  Folkebladet:  Lutheraneren:  Nord 
vesten;  Nye  Normanden:  Northwestern  Miller:  Skandinavisk  Far 
mer-Journal;  Spogefuglen  (s-m):  Minneapolis  Tidende;  Ugebladet. 

Heel  Wing  —  Nordstjernen. 

St.  —  Heimdal;  Nordvesten:  Pioneer  Press  (d). 

Winona  —  Westlicher  Herold,  and  Winona. 
Montana. 

Bttffe  Cit/j— Butte  Miner. 
Nebraska. 

Omaha  —  Weekly  Bee;  Danske  Pioneer. 
New  York. 

JVew  York — Nordisk  Blade;  Nordlyset:  New  York  Tribune  (d);  World  (dj 
North  Dakota. 

Fargo  —  Folkets  Ven. 

Granel  Forks  —  Dakota;  Normanden. 

Heitton  — Vesteriieimen. 

Hillshoro  —  Afholds-Basunen. 
Ohio. 

Cleveleind  —  Cleveland  Citizen. 
Oregon. 

Portleind  —  Firebrand:  Weekly  Oregonian;  Vidnesbyrdet. 
South  Carolina. 

Cltarh  ston — News  and  Courier. 
South  Dakota. 

Brook i/igx  Syd  Dakota  Ekko. 

Sioux  Falls  —  Fremad. 
Utah. 

Salt  Lake  Cif// —  \Yeck\y  Herald:  Weekly  Tribune. 
Virginia. 

Richmond  —  Weekly  Times. 
Washington. 

Sf.attlc  ~  Washington-Posten:  Weekly  Post-Intelligencer. 
Taeonia  —  Tidende. 
British  Columbia. 

Victoria  —  Colonist  (s-w). 
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Canada. 

.\fo/itrcal--MontTe'c\\  Gazette  (d)'Patrie. 

I'oronfo  —  Mail  and  Emjjire  (d). 

Ottawa  —  Danebrog. 
Denmark. 

Kolding  —  Kors  og  Stjterne  (m). 
England. 

London  — Weekly  Times. 
Fkance. 

Paris  —  Temps. 
Manitoba. 

Winnijieg  —  Manitoba  Free  Press. 
Norway. 

Chriiitiania  —  Dagbladet  (dl. 

LilU'hanimer  —  Lillehammer  Tilskuer  (s-w). 


ELY  COLLECTION. 

The  following  miscellaneous  journals  —  chietiy  labor,  relig- 
ious, and  socialistic  —  are  being  regularly  received  at  the 
library,  through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin: 

California. 
Altruria — Altrurian. 

San  Francisco  —  Coast  Seamen's  Journal. 
DisT.  OF  Columbia. 

Washhigto)i  —  Good  Government  (m);  Journal  of  Knights  of  Labor. 
Illinois. 

Chicago  —  Chicagoer  Arbeiter-Zeitung;  Cigar-Makers'  Official  Journal 
(m);  Eight-Hour  Herald:  Fackel:  International  Wood-Worker  (m); 
Vorbote. 

Galcsbnrg. —  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  (ra). 
Kansas. 

Independence  — Star  and  Kansan. 
Maine. 

Portland  —  ^oi\r(\  of  Trade  Journal  (m). 
Maryland. 

Haiti niorr —  Granite  Cutters'  Journal  im):  Maryland  Churchman. 
Fvd(  ralsUu rg  — Peninsula  Farmer. 

M  ASSA  CH  USEITS. 

Boston  —  Rebel.. 
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Minnesota. 

Bulutfi  —  Duluth  VolksfreuRd. 

St.  Paul  —  Cooperative  Age. 
Missouri. 

St.  Louis  —  Amer.  Journal  of  Education  (m). 
New  York. 

Buffalo  —  Our  Church  Work. 

New  York  —  Amer.  Economist;  Amer.  Federationist  (m);  Churchman; 
Commonwealth:  People:  Progressive  Age;  Record  and  Guide;  Tailor 
(m);  Twentieth  Century. 
Si/raease  —  Northern  Christian  Advocate. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati  —  Southwest. 

Cleveland — Cleveland  Citizen, 

Columbus  —  United  Mine-Workers'  Journal. 
Oregon. 

Portland  —  Firebrand. 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  —  Carpenter  (m). 
Tennessee. 

Nashville — Journal  of  Labor. 
Virginia. 

Richmond  —  Richmond  Star  (d). 

W^ASHINGTON. 

EUenshu  rfj  —  Dawn. 
Wisconsin  . 

Milwaukee  — Vorwarts  (d). 
Canada. 

Montreal — Church  Guardian. 

Toronto  —  Church  Evangelist. 
England. 

London  —  Church  Evangelist  (m). 
Germany. 

Fraitkfort — Wochenblatt  der  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  following  periodicals  are  regularly  received  at  the 
library,  either  by  gift  or  purchase: 

Academy,    iw.i  London. 

American  Academy  of  l*olit.  and  Social  Science,  Annals,  (bi-m.)  Phila. 
American  Anthropologist.    (4.)  Washington. 
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Aiueric-an  Antiijuarian.    '>)i-m.)  Chicapro. 

Anioricaii  Catholic  Historical  Researches,    (q.)  Philadelphia. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Keview.    iq.)  Philadc^lphia, 

American  Ejon;)mic  Ass,).-iation,  rublications.    (bi-m.)  Baltimore. 

American  Cxeographical  Society,  Bulletin,    (q.)    New  York. 

American  Historical  Re^rister.    (m.)  Philadelphia. 

American  Historical  Review,    (q.)    New  York. 

American  Journal  of  ArchtLM)lo<;y.    (q.)  Boston. 

American  Journal  of  Philology,    (q.)  Baltimore. 

American  Journal  of  Psychology,    ((j.)  Worcester. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,    fq.)  Chicago. 

American  Missionary,    (m.)    New  York. 

American  Monthly  Magazin(\    (m.)  "Washington. 

American  Statistical  Association,  Publications,    (q.)  Boston. 

Annals  of  Iowa,    (q.)    Des  Moines. 

Antiquary,    (m.)  London. 

Archa?ological  Institute  of  America,  Publications. 

Arena,    (m.j  Boston. 

Athenivum.    (w.)  London. 

Atlantic  Monthly,    (m.)  Boston. 

Biblia.    (m.)    Meriden,  Conn. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,    iq.)    Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,    mi.)  Edinburgh. 

Book  Buyer,    (m.)    New  York. 

Bookman,    (m.)    New  York. 

Books,    (m.)    Denver,  Colorado. 

Bookseller,    (m.)  London. 

Boston  Athenipum,  Bulletin  of  Additions,  (s.-m.) 

Boston  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  (q.) 

British  Record  Society:    Index  Library,    (q.)  London. 

Brooklyn  Health  Department,  Weekly  Report. 

Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  Bulletin  of  Additions,  (ann.) 

Canadian  Bookseller,    (m.)  Toronto. 

Canadiim  Magazine,    (m.)  Toronto. 

Canadian  Patent  Oftice  Record,    (m.)  Ottawa. 

Catholic  World,    (m.)    New  York. 

Century,    (m.)    New  York. 

Charities  Review,    (m.)    (ralosburg.  111. 

Chicago  Health  Department.  Monthly  Report. 

Christian  Science  .Journal,    (m.)  Boston. 

Citizen     (m.)  Philadel])hia. 

Clinique.    (in.)  Chicago. 

College  Chips,    (ni).    Decorah,  la. 

Colonial  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York. 

Conteai[)  )rary  Review,    im.)  London. 
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Cook's  Excursionist,    (ni.)    New  York. 

Cornell  University,  Library  Bulletin.    Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cosmopolitan,    (m.)     New  York. 

Critic,    (w.)    New  York. 

Dedham  Historical  Register,    (q.)    Dedham,  Mass. 

Dial,    (s.-m.)  Chicago, 
i  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,    (m.)    New  York. 

Dublin  Review,    (q.)  Dublin. 
<  East  Anglian:  or,  Notes  and  Queries,    (m.)    Ipswich,  Eng. 

i  Eclectic  Magazine:    (m.)    New  York. 

Edinburgh  Review,    (q.)  Edinburgh. 

Employer  and  Employed,    (q.)  Boston. 
;  English  HistoricaTT^eview.    (q.)  London. 

^  English  Illustrated  Magazine,    (m.)  London. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,    (q.)    Salem,  Mass. 

Fortnightly  Review,    (ni.)  London. 
I  Forum,    (m.)    New  York. 

,  .    Fourth  Estate,    (w.)    New  York. 

{  Graphic,    (w.)  London. 

I  .         Gunton's  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York. 

'  Harper's  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York, 

I  Harper's  Weekly.    New  York. 

]  Hartford  Seminary  Record,    (bi-m.)    Hartford,  Conn, 

i  ^  Harvard  Graduates' Magazine,    (m.)    Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  Harvard  University  Library,  Bibliographical  Contributions, 

j  Helena  (Mont.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

\  Home  Missionary,    (m.)    New  York. 

Home  Visitor,    (m.)  Chicago. 
■  Illustrated  London  News.     (w.)  London. 

;  .     Illustrated  Official  Journal  (Patents),    (w.)  London. 

[  Independent,    (w.)    New  York. 

[  Iowa  Churchman,    (m.)  Daven])ort. 

Iowa  Historical  Record,    (q.)    Iowa  City. 
Irrigation  Age.    (m.)  Chicago. 
John^  H  opkins  University  Circulars.  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  Baltimore. 
Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore,    (q.)  Boston. 
Journal  of  Geology,    (bi-m.)  Chicago. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,    (q.)    Chicago.  • 
Journal  of  Zoophily.    (m.)  Philadelphia. 

Journal  of  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History,    (q.)  Cincinnati. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,    (m.)  Philadelphia. 
•  ■  Journal  of  Specufntive  Philosophy,    ((j.)    New  Yotk. 

Kansas  University  Quarterly.  Lawrence. 
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Leslie's  Weekly.    New  York. 
Lewisiana.    (m.)    Elliot,  Conn. 
Library,    (q.)  London. 
Library  Journal,    (m.)    New  York. 

Library  Record;  Bulletin  of  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Public  Library.  (m.| 

Literary  Era.    (m.)  Philadelphia. 

Literary  News,    (m.)    New  York. 

Literary  World,    (bi-w.)  Boston. 

Littell's  Living;-  Age.    (w.)  Boston. 

McClure's  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York. 

Macmillan's  Magazine,    (m.)  London. 

Manitoba  Gazette,    (w.)  Winnipeg. 

Maine  Historical  and  Genealogical  Recorder,    (q.)  Portland. 
Maine  Historical  Society,  Collections,  (q.) 
Manifesto,    (m.)    Canterbury,  N.  H. 
Methodist  Review,    (bi-m.)    New  York. 
Milwaukee  Health  Department,  Monthly  Report. 
Milwaukee  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Index  of  Additions. 
Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Queries,    (m.)    Manchester,  N.  H. 
Missionary  Herald,    (m.)  Boston. 
Monthly  Weather  Review.  Washington. 
Munsey's  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York. 
Nation,    (w.)    New  York. 
National  Review,    (m.)  London. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,    (q.)  Boston. 
New  England  2^Iagazine.    (m.)  Boston. 
New  World,    (q.)  Boston. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biograx^hical  Record,    (q.)    New  York. 
New  York  Mercantile  Library,  Bulletin. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  Bulletin .    (m.)    New  York. 

Nineteenth  Century,    (ni.)  London. 

North  American  Review,    (m.)    New  York. 

North  .vest  Magazine,    (m,)    St.  Paul. 

Northwest  Weather  and  Crox)S.    (m.)  Minneapolis. 

Notes  and  Queries,    (m.)  London. 

Official  Gazette  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office,    fw.)  Washington. 
Ojjen  Court,    (w.)  Chicago. 

Open  Shelf:  books  added  to  Cleveland  (O.)  Public  Library,  (m.) 
Our  Library:  Bulletin  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Library  Association,  (m.)- 
Outlook,    (w.)    New -York, 
Overland  Monthly,    (m.)    San  Francisco. 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  (;f  History.    (<|.)  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  iPa.i  Library  Company,  Bulletin,  (m.) 
Philadeli)hia  (Pa..)  Mercantile  Library,  Bulletin,  (q.) 
Pilgrim  Scri]).  Boston. 
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Political  Science  Quarterly.    New  York. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,    (q.)  Philadelphia. 
Princeton  College  Bulletin,    (q.l    Princeton,  N.J. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 
Public  Opinion,    (w.)    New  York. 
Publishers'  Weekly.    New  York. 

Putnam's  Monthly  Historical  Magazine.    Salem.  Mass. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Boston. 
Quarterly  Review.  London. 
Queen's  Quarterly.  Kingston. 
Review  of  Reviews,    (m.)    New  York. 

Khode  Island  Historical  Society,  Publications,    (q.)  Providence, 

Round  Table,    (s.-m.)  Beloit. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Pu})lic  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

.San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

Scottish  Review,    (q.)  Paisley. 

Scribner's  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York. 

Searcher,    (s.-m.)  Phila. 

Skolen  og  Hjemmet.    (s.-m.)    Story  City,  Iowa. 
Sound  Currency,    (s.  m.)    New  York, 
Spirit  of  Missions,    (m.)    New  York. 
Spirit  of  '76.    (m.)    New  York. 

Tennessee,  State  Board  of  Health,  Bulletin,    (m.)  Nashville. 
Tradesman,    (s.-m.)    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Travelers  Record,    (m.)    Hartford,  Conn. 
Twentieth  Century,    (w.)    New  Y''ork. 

United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Liljrary,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,    (q.)  Richmond. 

Week,    (w.)  Toronto. 

Westminster  Review,    (m.)  London. 

"Whist,    (m.)  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  ^Egis.    (m.)  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,    (m.)  Madison. 

Y'ale  Review,    (q.)  Boston. 
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RADISSON'S  JOURNAL:  ITS  VALUE  IN  HISTORY. 


BY  HENRY  COLIN  CAMPBELL. 

[Address  presented  at  the  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  December  12,  1S95.] 

AmoDg  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
the  Northwest,  particularly  that  of  "Wisconsin,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  one  which  is  so  deeply  involved  in  doubt,  confu- 
sion, and  error  as  are  the  careers  of  Pierre-Esprit  Radissoii  and 
Medard  Chouart  des  Groseilliers. 

From  a  full  belief  in  Radisson's  Journal,'  and  in  what  has 
been  published  concerning  him,  to  a  condition  of  skepticism  on 
many  important  points,  has  been  a  long  and  unpleasant  road, 
that  I  have  traveled.  For,  a  year  ago,  when  I  began  investi- 
gating this  subject,  Radisson  was  to  me  one  of  the  heroes  of 
our  early  history  who  seemed  to  deserve  naught  but  honor. 
That  vision  has  been  gradually  dispelled.  I  still  regard  Radis- 
son and  Cxroseiliiers  as  two  of  the  most  daring  explorers  who 
penetrated  the  Western  wilderness  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  I  am  convinced  that  Radisson,  in  his  journal,  is 
guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  and  downright  falsehood  in  regard 
to  the  exploration  of  the  territory  in  and  around  Wisconsin. 
He  often  allows  his  imagination  to  run  riot.  In  one  place,  for 
instance,  Radisson  speaks  of  a  little  convention  of  three  hundred 
bears.  In  another  place  he  minutely  describes  a  reptile  that 
nobody  has  ever  seen  on  land  or  sea,  a  reptile  tliat  is  absolutely 
unknown  to  science.-  He  calmly  records  the  killing,  during 
one  trip,  of  six  hundred  elk  by  himself,  Grosoilliers,  and  one 
Indian.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  of  the  shifting  by  the  wind, 
within  a  day,  of  fifty  small  sand-mountains  from  one  side  of 

'See  ir/.s.  Jli.^i.  Colls.,  xi.,  p.  Ct,  for  an  account  of  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  Radisson's  Journal. 

'^See  liadisson'a  Voi/ufjts  (Prince  Society,  Boston,  1S85),  p.  G9. 
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L:ike  Superior  to  the  other,  the  scene  of  this  remarkable  occur- 
rence being  not  far  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  And,  to  our  still 
greater  astonishment,  he  tells  of  sea-serpents  in  our  great  lakes. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  trust  I  may  not  seem  too  severe  a 
critic  when  I  accuse  Radisson  of  drawing  the  long  bow. 

Radisson's  intentionally  untruthful  statements  are  almost 
matched  by  the  unintentionally-untruthful  statements  regard- 
ing him  and  Groseilliers  that  have  been  made  by  some  modern 
writers.  Not  very  much  has  been  written  about  these  two  men; 
but,  in  what  has  been  written,  the  proportion  of  untruth  to 
truth  is  surprisingly  large.  Error  has  been  piled  upon  error, 
and  hardly  two  accounts  of  any  of  the  real  or  reported  achieve- 
ments of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  ag-ree. 

What  is  the  historical  value  of  Radisson's  narrative  of  ex- 
plorations, in  the  West,  by  himself  and  Groseilliers,  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century?  The  question  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  it  involves  the  discovery  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River;  indeed,  it  involves  the  first  explora- 
tion of  that  great  stream  down  to  Southern  climes,  —  for  Radis- 
son, in  unmistakable  terms,  describes  the  Mississippi  River; 
he  states  distinctly  that  he  navigated  its  waters,  and  he  asserts 
that  he  went  southward  so  far  that  it  never  snowed  nor  froze. 
All  this  took  place,  if  it  did  take  place,  years  before  Joliet  saw 
the  West,  years  before  Marquette  reached  America.  Further- 
more, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Radisson's  narrative 
of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
written  several  years'  before  Joliet,  accompanied  by  Marquette, 
embarked  upon  his  famous  voyage  down  that  river,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

Radisson  w^as  a  mere  youth  when,  on  May  21,  1G51,  he  ar-. 
rived  in  New  France.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  in  Brit- 
tany, the  place  in  which  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  New 
Franc(>,  was  born.  Radisson's  father  was  Scbastien  Hayet- 
Radisson,    and    his    mother    was    Madeleine   Herault.'-  Both 

^"I  hope  to  embarke  myselfe  by  ye  helpe  of  God  this  fourth  yeare" 
^uieaninf,'  ICkjQj.  writes  Radisson  at  the  conclusion  of  his  fourth  voyaj^e, 
i^peaking  of  Hudson's  Bay.    See  his  Voi/anc^,  p.  215. 

*''Chouart  et  Radisson,"  by  N.  E.  Dionne,  in  Mcinoh's  of  Royal 
Socifty  ofCiinada,  1893  and  1894.  The  author  is  le^jislative  librarian  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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parents  emigrated  to  New  France,  for  Radisson  states  in  his 
Journal  that  they  lived  at  Three  Rivers.  Radisson  had  two 
sisters,  Marguerite  and  Franyoise.  In  1 040,  Marguerite  mar- 
ried Jean  Veron  de  Grand-Menil,  by  whom  she  had  three  chil- 
dren. Veron  was  killed  near  Three  Rivers  by  the  Iroquois, 
August  19,  1G52,  and  a  year  and  five  days  later  his  widow 
married  Groseilliers.  Franyoise  Radisson  married  Claude  Vo- 
lant de  Saint-Claude,  and  became  the  mother  of  eight  children. 

Radisson  himself,  while  he  mentions  in  his  Journal  his 
parents,  his  brother-in-law,  and  his  brother-in-law's  children, 
never  mentions  having  wife  or  child  in  New  France,  yet  most 
Tvriters  persist  in  giving  him  a  family  of  his  own,  in  that 
country.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Radisson  was  married  more 
than  once,  and  that  was  in  after  years  to  a  daughter  of  John 
Kirke,^  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. To  be  sure,  the  registers  of  Three  Rivers  mention  a 
woman  named  Elizabeth  Radisson,  whose  father's  name  was 
Pierre-Esprit  Radisson,  his  wife  being  Madeleine  Henault;  '  but 
as  our  explorer  was  a  mere  youth  when  he  reached  New  France 
in  1651,  and  as  Elizabeth  Radisson  married  Claude  Jutras, 
called  Lavallee,  in  1657,^  it  is  plain  that  she  could  not  be  the 
daughter  of  our  explorer,  as  some  w^riters  have  stated.  It 
appears  that  at  that  time  thei-e  was  another  Pierre-Esprit  Radis- 
son at  Three  Rivers,  and  Dionne  surmises  that  he  was  an  uncle 
of  the  younger  Pierre.  Suite, ^  writing  several  years  before 
Bionne,  makes  it  appear  that  the  elder  Pierre-Esprit  was  the 

'The  Kirkes  have  been  termed  renei^ade  French.  The  fact  is,  that 
Gerva.se  Kirke,  whose  family  had  resided  in  North  Derbyshire  for  several 
generations,  was  apprenticed  to  a  London  merchant,  and  in  the  course  of 
business  became  establisheil  for  a  while  at  Dieppe,  where  in  1596  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Goudon,  David  Kirke,  who  in  1G28  attacked  Quebec, 
which  surrendered  the  following  year  to  his  brothers  Lewis  and  Thomas, 
was  a  son  of  Gervase  Kirke.  John  Kirke,  the  father-in-law  of  Radisson, 
was  a  descendant  of  David  Kirke,  and  is  generally  designated  as  Sir  John 
Kirke:  but  he  had  not  been  knighted  up  to  the  time  that  the  Hud.son'fi 
Bay  Company  was  chartered  by  Charles  II.,  for  in  that  charter  he  is  set 
down  as  "John  Kirke,  Esquire." 

'Dionne,  Cho'inrt  rf  ]2(t(l /Kfion. 

•Benjamin  Suite,  Jli-iioirc  dca  Canad/cns-Frangaia,  v. 
*Ibid. 
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father  of  the  explorer,  and  that  the  former's  widow  married 
.Sel)astieii  Hayet,  by  whom  she  had  three  daugliters,  Marguerite, 
Fran^oise,  and  Elizabeth.  But  as  Marguerite  was  married  for 
the  first  time  in  1G46,^  and  as  our  explorer  was  not  out  of  his 
teens  in  1651,  he  was  undoubtedly  younger  than  she;  therefore 
Suite's  position  cannot  be  supported.  That  there  were  at  Three 
Rivers  two  men  named  Pierre-Esprit  Radisson,  and  that  they 
were  not  father  and  son,  are  made  still  more  certain  by  the  fact 
that  the  parents  of  Elizabeth  Radisson  came  from  the  parish  of 
Saint  Nichoias-du-Chardonnet,-  in  Paris,  whereas  Sebastien 
Hayet-Radisson  and  his  family  came  from  St.  Malo,  in  Brit 
tany.'^  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  young 
Pierre  came  from  the  same  part  of  France  that  his  father  did. 

Groseilliers  was  considerably  older  than  his  dashing  compan- 
ion. As  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  there  is  some  dispute.  The 
Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Families  states  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Charly-St. -Cyr,  in  Brie,  a  parish  which  cannot 
now  be  located,  but  which  may  have  been  where  now  stands  the 
modern  market-town  of  St.  Cyr-sur-Morin,^  a  short  distance  from 
Meaux.  Suite  states  that  the  parents  of  Groseilliers  lived  at 
Charly,  parish  of  St.  Cyr,  in  Brie;  but  Dionne  asserts  that 
Groseilliers  was  a  native  of  Touraine,,  and  in  support  of  his  po- 
sition he  quotes  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation.  "  Some  time 
since,"  the  reverend  mother  wrote  to  her  son  in  1670,  "a 
Frenchman  of  our  Touraine,  named  des  Groseilliers,  was  married 
in  this  country.  *  *  *  He  was  very  young  when  he  came  here, 
and  he  cultivated  my  acquaintance  because  of  our  country,  and 
also  in  consideration  of  one  of  our  mothers  of  Tours,  with  whose 
father  he  had  lived."  Suite  says  that  before  Groseilliers  came 
to  America,  he  served  at  Tours  in  the  family  of  Savonniere  de 
la  Trouche,  whose  daughter.  Sister  St.  Bernard,  went  to  Can- 
ada with  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation.  Groseilliers'  service 
in  Tours  would,  in  far-away  Canada,  entitle  him  to  be  called 
"a  }vi'enchman  of  our  Touraine,"  and  it  does  not  follow  from  the 

'  Suite  and  Dionne, 

^Dionne. 

'Ibid, 

*Ibid. 
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reverend  mother's  letter,  which  Dionne  quotes,  that  Groseilliers 
was  a  native  of  Tourdine,  "the  garden  of  France."  The  Gene- 
ulogical  Dictionary  and  Suite  are  probably  right  in  stating  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Brie.  His  father  was  Medard  Chouart,  and 
his  mother  Marie  Poirier.^  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
they  accompanied  their  son  to  New  France,  where  he  arrived  not 
later  than  1641,  perhaps  as  early  as  1G37.  He,  too,  was  a  youth 
when  he  arrived  in  New  France.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  capacity  of  donne,"or  lay-helper,  and  he  remained 
with  them  for  a  number  of  years.  During  this  part  of  his  career, 
he  several  times  traversed  the  country  between  the  French  set- 
tlements and  the  villages  of  the  Hurons,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  journeys  acquired  the  Huron  and  Algonkin  languages. 
Suite  says  that  Groseilliers,  as  early  as  1645,  went  as  far  west 
as  Lake  Superior.  The  next  year,  he  withdrew  from  the  service 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  with  the  Hurons. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  became  engaged  in  mar- 
riage^ to  Marie  Martin,  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Martin,  a 
pioneer  pilot  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  instead  of  marrying  her, 
Groseilliers,  on  September  3,  1647,  became  the  husband  of  her 
sister  Helene,  the  childless  widow  of  Claude  Etienne.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  Groseilliers'  first  wife  was  not  only  the 
dauo-hter  of  the  man  whose  name  the  historic  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham  bear  to  this  day,  "but  that  she  was  a  god-daughter  of  the 
great  Champlain  himself,  who  bestowed  upon  her  the  Christian 
name  of  his  child- wife,  Helene  BouUe.^  By  his  first  wife,  Gro- 
seilliers had  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  the  day  that  it  was 
born;  while  the  other,  bearing  his  father's  name,  has,  like  him, 
a  place  in  history. 

While  Radisson-  was  generally  known  as  Radisson,  and  by  no 
other  name,  the  man  with  whose  fortunes  his  became  linked  was 
indifferently  called  Groseilliers  and  Chouart.  There  is,  in  the 
whole  province  of  Quebec,  no  land,  no  seignory,  bearing  the 
name  of  Groseilliers,'  although  Chouart  is  often  called  the  Sieur 

^Dionne. 
»  Ib  iiL 
'Suite. 
*  Dionne. 

^Dionne,  in  a  i)ersonal  letter  to  the  writer. 
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tics  (rroseilliers.  But  by  purchase,  and  by  his  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Jean  Veron,  Groseilliei's  became  possessed  of  consid- 
orabU?  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers.^ 

Kadisson  relates  that  early  in  the  year  (IG52)  following  his 
arrival  in  New  France,  the  Iroquois  captured  him  while  he  was 
hunting  near  Three  Rivers,  and  took  him  to  one  of  their  canton- 
ments in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York.  After  one  futile 
attempt  to  escape,  for  which  he  was  tortured  and  nearly  killed, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Albany,  known  at  that  time  as  Fort 
Orange.  He  relates  that  at  the  fort  he  met  a  Jesuit  w^ho  had 
been  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  and  that  the  Jesuit  assisted  him. 
In  the  fall  of  1653,  Father  Poncet,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Iroquois  during  the  previous  August,  was  at  Fort  Orange, 
and  he  relates  a  conversation  that  he  had  at  that  time  and  place 
with  a  young  man  who  had  been  captured  by  tlie  Mohawks  at 
Three  Rivers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  Radisson  whom 
the  priest  met  at  Fort  Orange;  the  latter's  testimony  is  im- 
portant, for  not  only  does  it  corroborate  Radisson  s  story  about 
his  captivity  and  his  escape,  but,  combined  with  Radisson's 
statement  that  his  capture  by  the  Mohawks  occurred  the  year 
after  he  reached  Three  Rivers,  it  proves  conclusively  that  it  was 
in  1G51  that  Radisson  arrived  in  New  France,  notwithstanding 
a  statement  by  Suite  that  he  settled  in  New  France  before  1()47. 

From  Fort  Orange,  Radisson  went  by  way  of  Manhattan  (now 
New  York)  to  Holland,  thence  to  France,  reappearing  in  May, 
165-4,  at  Three  Rivers,  where  he  had  been  given  up  for  dead. 
Upon  reaching  home  he  found  that  his  sister  Marguerite  had, 
during  the  preceding  August,  married  Groseilliers.  The  friend- 
ship between  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  who  ever  afterward 
were  almost  inseparable,  dates  from  that  time;  their  fortunes 
and  their  ambitions  became  one;  they  could  not  have  been 
more  firmly  bound  to  each  other  had  they  been  brothers  in 
blood. 

Radisson  calls  his  captivity  among  the  Mohawks,  his  "  first 
voyage."  Next  in  order  and  in  number,  in  his  published  Jour- 
nal, is  a  voyage  which  lie  says  he  made,  as  part  of  the  coloniz- 
ing expedition,  and  body-guard  as  well,  which  accompanied  the 

'  Dionne.  • 
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Jesuits  Ra^uencaa  and  Dupcron  to  the  Onondaga  country,  in 
the  spring  of  1G57.  '  This  expedition  retui-ned  to  the  French 
settlements,  after  an  almost  miraculous  escape  from  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  Iroquois,  in  April,  1G58.^ 

Radisson  next  describes,  in  detail,  two  Western  vovao-es 
which  he  and  Groseilliers  made  after  his  return  from  the 
Onondaga  mission.  The  first  voyage,  Radisson  says,  took  three 
years,  and  during  it  Radisson  claims  that  they  explored  th# 
Mississippi  River  for  a  long  distance.  The  second  "Western 
voyage  was  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the 
Huron  village  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Black  River,  and  to 
the  Sioux  Indians  in  Northern  Minnesota.  Radisson  says  that 
this  voyage  included  a  trip  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that  it  lasted 
two  years. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  route  that  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers  followed  in  coming  West,  two  French-Canadian 
writers  2  asserting  that  they  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Ontario,  passed  Niagara  Falls,  and  navigated  Lake  Erie  on  their 
second  voyage.  Rudisson,  however,  clearly  intends  to  state 
that  on  both  voyages  he  and  Cxroseilliers  went  up  the  Octav/a 
River,  crossed  Lake  Nipissing,  and  descended  French  River  to 

'  It  is  recorded,  piirticularly  by  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  that  a 
young  Frenchman,  who  had  been  adopted  by  a  fatuous  Iroquois  chief, 
told  his  Indian  father  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  (the  young  Frenchman) 
would  die  unless  a  great  feast  was  prepared  and  everything  provided  there- 
for eaten.  The  chief  loved  his  adoi)ted  son,  and,  to  save  his  life,  as  he 
thought, —  for  Indians  are  superstitious  about  dreams,  —  he  consented  to  the 
feast.  The  Indians,  encouraged  by  his  son  and  by  other  French  who  were 
in  the  colony,  so  gorged  themselves  that  they  fell  asleep,  allowing  the 
French  to  steal  away  in  boats,  which  had  been  secretly  built.  Dionne  is 
positive  that  Radisson  was  the  young  hero  of  this  interesting  story.  But 
Radis.son  does  not  mention  figuring  as  the  youthful  strategist,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  that  young  Frenchman.  It  may  have  been 
Radisson,  or  it  may  have  been  some  one  else.  French  captives  among  the 
Iroquois  were  not  rare. 

2  Dionne,  in  Chonarf  ct  Jiddisson,  and  L.  A.  Prud'homme,  of  St.  Bon- 
iface, Manitoba,  in  A'o^.'.s-  Jllstoriqucs  stir  Id  vie  dc  F.  J2((di6>ion, 
published  in  1892. 
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Lak*>  Huron,  the  same  route  that  Jean  Nicolet  followed  when 
]io  visited  WiseonsiM  in  1().')4.- 

Describing  the  first  voyage  West,  the  "third  voyage"  of  his 
Journal,  Radisson  says  that  he  and  Groseilliers,  with  some  of 
the  Indians  that  had  formed  their  party  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
French  River,  went  toward  the  South;  and  that  while  on  tliis 
course  they  passed  the  place  where  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  lived, 
meaning  the  destroyed  missions  among  the  Hurons,  near  the 
mouth  of  River  Wye,  Georgian  Bay;  and  he  virtually  says 
that  his  party  made  almost  a  complete  circuit  of  Lake  Huron, 
"after  *  *  *  many  days"  arriving  at  a  "large  island, 
where  we  found  their  [Huron  -  companions]  village,  their  wives 
&  children.  You  must  know  that  we  passed  a  strait  some 
3  leagues  beyond  that  place.  The  wildmen  give  it  a  name;  it 
is  another  lake,  but  not  so  bigg  as  that  we  passed  before.  We 
calie  it  the  lake  of  the  staring  hairs,  because  those  that  live 
about  it  have  their  hair  like  a  brush  turned  up."  Several 
writers,  the  late  Edward  D.  Neilh*  among  the  number,  contend 

'Radisson  speaks  of  ascending  the  " river  of  the  meadows,"  of  ercssing 
the  ^'lake  of  the  castors,"  and  of  going  down  the  "river  of  the  sorcerers," 
to  the  first  great  lake."  Between  the  time  that  it  was  known  as  the  Grand 
River  of  the  Algonkins,  the  name  which  Champlain  gave  it,  and  the  time 
that  it  became  known  by  its  present  name,  the  Ottawa  River  was  called  the 
River  of  the  Prairies,  as  we  learn  in  the  Jesuit  liClations.  In  French, 
prairie  is  equivalent  to  meadow  in  English,  and  in  writing  English,  Radis- 
son u.sed  the  term  "  meadow."  The  "  lake  of  the  castors  "  is  Lake  Niijiss- 
ing,  which  got  the  name  that  Radisson  gave  it,  either  from  the  fact  that 
the  Amikoue  (beaver  or  castor)  Indians  dwelt  not  far  from  it,  or  from  the 
abundance  of  beavers  in  the  lake  at  one  time.  Radisson's  "river  of  the 
sorcerers,"  iipon  which  he  and  Groseilliers  descended  to  the  "first  great 
lake,"  is  French  River,  along  which  dwelt  the  Nipissing  Indians,  who,  as 
the  J\€lafl(ui.s  inform  us,  were  called  sorcerers  because  they  practiced 
magic  more  than  other  Indians.  The  ''first  great  lake  "  is  of  course  Lake 
Huron.    See  also,  Butterfiekl,  Disforrrj/  of  fhr  Xorfhircst  in  J6.14,  p.  47. 

-Perrot  and  the  Jesuit  Jiclnfioiis  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  Hurons, 
after  fleeing  from  their  own  country  in  1651,  spent  several  years  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mackinac.  In  16.")3  they,  or  staue  of  them,  were  at  the  Huron 
Islands,  also  called  Pottau  attoniie  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay. 
The  Hur(»ns  bad  certainly  U^ft  ^[anitoulin  before  Karlisson's  first  Western 
voyage. 

*  1i7,s.  ///.v^  Co/Is.,  X.,  p.  293. 
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that  Radissoii's  large  island  was  Grand  Manitoulin,  Lake  Huron. 
To  me,  this  theory  docs  not  seem  reasonable.  Manitoulin  Island 
was  out  of  the  way  of  our  two  voyagers,  according  to  Radisson's 
description  of  the  voyage.  As  they  were  coasting  the  east  shore 
of  the  present  State  of  Michigan,  just  before  they  reached  the 
"large  island,"  for  them  to  go  to  Manitoulin  would  require  a 
voyage  of  about  forty  miles  across  open  water.  The  "  lake  of 
the  staring  hairs,"  that  Radisson  mentions  in  his.  description  of 
the  island,  is  certainly  Lake  Michigan,  where  dwelt  the  Ottawas, 
who  so  dressed  their  hair  that  it  stood  erect.  The  strait  which 
Radisson  rr.entions,  to  which  "the  wildmen  give  a  name,"  seems 
to  be  xMichillimackinac,  and  he  apparently  intends  to  limit  the 
term  to  the  narrow  points  of  mainland  between  Southern  and 
Northern  Michigan.  Radisson's  "large  island"  is  undoubtedly 
Bois  Blanc,  which  has  a  shore  line  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  is  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  two  narrow  points  of  the  Michigan  penin- 
sulas. Bois  Blanc  would  be  on  the  way  to  the  places  which 
Radisson  says  that  he  and  Groseilliers  afterward  visited;  while 
Manitoulin  island  was  not  only  out  of  their  way,  but  to  reach 
it  would  necessitate  a  dangerous  voyage  across  open  water,  and 
the  trip  would  have  taken  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  back  almost 
to  the  place  where  they  had  entered  Lake  Huron  before  com- 
mencing to  skirt  that  body  of  water. 

From  this  large  island,  where  both  Hurons  and  Ottawas  seem 
to  have  been  at  the  time,  Radisson  says  that  he  and  Groseilliers, 
not  caring  to  stay  upon  an  island,  went  to  the  Pottawattomies, 
with  whom  they  spent  the  winter,  probably  near  Green  Bay  — 
the  bay,  not  the  city  of  that  name.  Radisson  says  that  the  fol- 
lowing spring  they  visited  the  Escotecke  (Fire  Nation,  also 
called  Maskoutens),  who  at  that  time  dwelt  upon  Fox  River.  ^ 
Tliat  summer  they,  according  to  Radisson,  explored  Lake  Mich- 
igan, "  the  delightfullest  lake  in  the  world,"  and  thence  went 
upon  their  Southern  journey.  Radisson,  continuing  his  narra- 
tive, speaks  of  visiting  a  country  where  the  climate  is  so  mild 

'  Nicolet  found  them  on  the  Fox  River  in  1G31,  and  Father  Alloue/,  the 
founder  of  the  first  Christian  missions  in  Wisconsin,  found  them  in  the 
same  neighborho<Kl  in  1670.  Their  villa«<e  was  apparently  near  Berlin,  in 
Green  Lake  County;  see  Thwaites's  Story  of  ]Vif<consin,  p.  31. 
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that  the  earth  brings  forth  its  fruit  twice  a  year,  so  that  "Italy 
comes  short  of  it;"  and  of  meeting  people  that  dwelt  about  the 
salt  water  (Gulf  of  Mexico)  who  told  them  of  men  who  came 
ashore  in  "great  white  things"  (ships).'  He  also  relates  the 
finding  of  a  barrel,  broken  as  they  break  barrels  in  Spain.  Rad- 
isson  continues:  "We  had  not  as  yett  seene  the  nation  Nadon- 
eceronons.  We  had  hurrons  wti»  us.  Wee  persuaded  them  to  come 
along  to  see  their  owne  nation  that  fled  there  [the  flight  of  the 
Hurons  to  the  Sioux  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River],  but  they 
would  not  by  any  means."  Radisson  speaks  of  seeing  on  this 
journey  the  shovel-nosed  fish ;  also  a  large  bird,  with  a  bill  twenty- 
two  thumbs  long,  which  swallows  a  whole  salmon, —  probably  an 
exaggerated  description  of  the  white  pelican,  which  has  a  large 
pouch  under  its  bill ;  "  shee-goats  very  bigg,  "  probably  antelopes  ; 
"an  animal- somewhat  less  than  a  cow  whose  meat  is  exceedingly 
good,"  perhaps  wapiti;  and  stags,  buffaloes,  and  turkeys.  He 
describes  "lemons  not  so  bigg  as  ours,  but  sowrer;"  grapes 
"  very  bigg,  greene" —  the  vines  grew  by  the  river-side.  "  It  never 
snows  nor  freezes  there,  but  mighty  hot." 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, visited  the  Indians  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  spent  the  fol- 
lowing winter  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  not  far  from  the 
Sault,  in  the  midst  of  the  nation  of  the  Sault,  who  were  Ojib- 
ways,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Christinoes,  or  Crees.  The 
question  of  the  location  of  this  winter  camp  is  important,  on 
account  of  a  journey  that  Radisson  says  that  he  and  Groseilliers 
made  late  that  winter.  Radisson  says  that,  fearing  the  Iroquois, 
they  retired  to  the  upper  lake,  nearer  the  Nadoneceronons. 
This  means  that  they  went  along  the  south  shore;  for  had  they 
gone  over  to  the  north  shore,  they  would  have  gone  farther 
from  the  Nadoneceronons,  or  Sioux,  instead  of  nearer  to  them, 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  Radisson  does  not  fro  so  fur  as  to  eljiim  that  he  and 
Groseilliers  went  clear  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  leaving:  the  deli^xht- 
fullest  lake  in  the  world,"  which  is  apparently  Lake  Michigan,  he  says  that 
they  went  on  until  they  found  a  climate  sux)erior  to  that  of  Italy,  and  he 
adds:  "  Being  about  the  great  sea,  we  conversed  with  peo[)le  that  dwelleth 
about  the  salt  water.*'  The  salt  water  is  clearly  the  Gulf  of  M(>xico,  and  it 
Keenus  that  the  "  great  sea  "  is  not  Lake  ^Michigan.  This  is  one  of  many- 
problems,  that  we  find  in  the  third  voyage. 
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as  the  Sioux  were  not  far  from  Chequamegon  Bay.  The  fact 
that  they  met  Christinoes  has  given  rise  to  a  theory  that  ihcv 
went  West  ahnost  to  the  Montreal  River,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  lake,  during  this  voyage;  but  Raclisson  expressly  says  that 
the  Christinoes  came  to  them,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  nation 
of  the  Sault,  and  to  be  where  they  could  kill  large  game  during 
the  winter.  That  Radisson,  from  his  own  account,  did  not  go 
very  far  west  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  made  ap- 
parent by  the  fact  that  in  his  second  voyage  West  he  minutely 
describes  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  intimates  that  he  had  never  seen  them  before. 
That  Christino  camp  was,  therefore,  located  somew^here  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  between  the  Sault  and  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks,  possibly  at  Whitefish  Bay. 

In  connection  with  this  journey  to  Lake  Superior,  Radisson 
makes  a  statement  that  is  both  surprising  and  confusing. 
Among  the  nation  of  the  Sault,  he  says,  "  we  found  some 
frenchmen  y'  came  up  with  us,  who  thanked  us  kindly  for  to 
come  &  visit  tnem.  "  Early  in  his  account  of  this  voyage,  Radis- 
son states  that  the  Frenchmen  who  had  started  with  him  and 
Groseilliers  from  the  French  settlements,  turned  back,  affrighted 
by  the  Iroquois,  leaving  him  and  Groseilliers  to  continue  the 
Toyage  with  no  companions  save  Indians.  Upon  Radisson's 
own  showing,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of  other 
Frenchmen  at  the  Sault.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  some  of 
their  original  companions  had  afterward  developed  sufficient 
courage  to  make  a  flying  trip  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sault,  which 
Nicolet  had  reached  in  1031,  and  the  Jesuits  Raymbault  and 
Jogues  in  1G41.  We  have  already  seen  that  Groseilliers  him- 
self is  credited  by  Suite  with  a  trip  to  Lake  Superior  in  1645. 

Late  that  winter,  according  to  Radisson,  he  and  Groseilliers, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  companions,  walked  nearly  fifty 
leagues  on  snow-shoes,  meaning  one  continuous  journey  for  that 
distance.  They  arrived  at  a  river-side,  wiiere  they  sto})ped  for 
three  weeks  to  make  boats,  and  they  then  went  up  that  river  for 
eight  cTays,  until  they  canit^  to  "a  nation  calh^d  l^ontonateniok 
&  Matonenock;  that  is,  th{.^  scrattchers ; "  here  they  obtained  "sonic 
Indian  mt.-ale  or  corne  from  those  2  nations,  w^i  lasted  us  till 
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we  came  to  the  first  landing  isle.     There  we  weare .  well  re- 
ceived again."    They  trle:l  to  prevdil  upon  the  Indians  of  the 
'■  tirst  landing  isle"  to  take  them  down  to  the  French  settle- 
ments;  but,  the  Indians  being  afraid  of  the  Iroquois,  Radisson 
says  that  he  and  G-roseilliers  were  detained  for  another  year. 
An  incidental  remark  shows  that  these  Indians  were  Hurons : 
"  We  weare  in  a  great  apprehension  least  that  the  Hurons  should, 
as  they  have  done  often,  when  the  ffathers  [Jesuits]  weare  in  their 
country,  kill  a   ffrenchman."    The   Hurons,  after   leaving  the 
Mackinac  and  Green  Bay  regions,  went  to  the  Mississippi  River 
country,  and  some  years  before  16G0  were  at  Bald  Island,  Lake 
Pepin. ^    Is  it  possible  that  Radisson  means  that  he  found  them 
there?    Did  that  journey  of  fifty  leagues  on  snow-shoes,  begin- 
ning at  a  point  west  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  bring  them  to  the 
mouth  of  Fox  River?    Was  it  up  that  river  that  they  traveled 
for  eight  days?    The  Pontonatenick  were  Pottawattomies.  Who 
were  the  Matonenock-  Indians,  whom  they  found  with  the  Pot- 
tawattomies?   At  this  village  they  had  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
corn  meal,  and  this  indicates  that  the  journey  from  that  point 
to  the  "first  landing  isle"  was  of  considerable  length.  And 
the  Hurons,  moreover,  were  the  Indians  whom  they  found  at  the 
"first  landing  isle.  "    From  Radisson 's  description  of  the  manner 

'The  movements  of  the  Hurons  are  involved  in  considerable  doubt.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuit  delations,  they  were  still  in  the  Green  Bay  country 
in  1657,  but  we  read  that  they  lived  for  some  years  on  Bald  Island,  Lake 
Pepin.  We  also  knovv-  that  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  found  them  in  North- 
western Wisconsin  not  later  than  1659,  and  at  that  time  the  Hurons  had 
been  in  that  vicinity  several  months  at  least,  because  the  Hurons  who  went 
west  with  our  two  explorers  knew  the  way  to  their  village  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, although  the  Hurons  had  gone  to  that  place  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  had  not  yet  reached  Lake  Superior.  Radisson,  speaking  of  their 
being  at  the  ''first  landing  isle,"  says  that  they  were  "newly  there." 

'Radisson  calls  the  Maskoutens  the  Escotecke:  he  proV)ably  does  not 
mean  the  Maskoutens,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Matonenocks.  On  a  map 
attached  to  the  Jesuit  Rf  lafion  of  1671,  appears  the  name  of  the  Mantou- 
ouee,  who  lived  near  the  Foxes  at  that  time.  In  the  Hehition  of  1673, 
they  are  designated  as  the  Makoueoue,  and  they  were  still  near  the  Foxes, 
in  the  Fox  River  regi(m.  At  the  time  of  Nicolet's  visit,  in  1634.  the  Potta- 
wattomies were  near  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  Mantououee  were 
near  Escanaba. 
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in  which  the  "Rrst  landing  isle"  was  reached,  it  is  simplv  im- 
possible that  it  was  Bois  Blanc,  Manitoulin,  or  any  other  island 
in  that  vicinity.  Besides,  it  is  known  that  the  Hurons  were 
not  near  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  nor  farther  east,  at  the  time 
that  Radisson  speaks  of.  Radisson  has  before  this  intimated 
that  the  Hurons  had  already  gone  up  the  Mississippi  River. 

That  journey  which  began  with  a  tramp  of  about  fifty  leagues 
on  snow-shoes  was  remarkable;  if  it  actually  took  place,  the 
occasion  for  it  must  have  been  extraordinary.  Radisson  makes 
it  plain  that  the  objective  point  was  the  place  where  the  Hurons 
dwelt,  and  he  has  already  said  that  he  and  Groseilliers  had  pre- 
viously endeavored  to  prevail  upon  their  Huron  companions  on 
that  Southern  trip  to  visit  the  other  Hurons  in  the  country  of 
the  Sioux.  I  feel  sure,  from  Radisson's  account,  that  they  were 
only  a  short  distance  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  when  this  journey 
began.  They  wanted  the  Ilurcns  to  escort  them  home,  which 
they  wished  to  reach  before  another  winter  set  in.  Had  the 
Hurons  been  at  ]\Iackinac,  or  anywhere  in  that  region,  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers  would  not  have  had  to  start  for  their  village 
late  in  the  winter,  nor  would  they  have  had  to  walk  fifty 
leagues  on  snow-shoes,  spend  eight  days  in  ascending  a  river, 
and  go  still  farther,  before  reaching  the  dwellings  of  the  Hurons. 
The  distance  from  AVhitefish  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River 
is  not  much  more  than  fifty  leagues.  Our  explorers  were  dis- 
appointed when  they  reached  the  "first  landing  isle,"  for  the 
Indians  refused  to  take  them  down  to  the  French,  and  they  had  to 
remain  West  another  year,  making  three  years  altogether.  That 
summer,  Radisson  went  hunting,  and  Groseilliers  was  attacked 
with  the  falling  sickness,  or  epilepsy.  They  reached  home, 
Radisson  says,  the  following  year;  "at  last,"  he  says,  "we  ar(^ 
out  of  those  lakes."  The  Indians  with  them,  he  states,  wuni- 
bered  five  hundred.  He  adds  that  at  the  Long  Sault,  near 
the  Ottawa  River,  they  were  attacked  by  Iroquois,  whom  they 
finally  drove  away  :  that,  after  reaching  Three  Rivers,  he  led  an 
onslaucrht  ajxainst  the  Iroauois.  whom  he  defeated,  his  force  con- 
sisting  of  five  hundred  Indians  and  some  Frenchmen;  and  tlmt 
the  Western  Indians  encountered  no  enemy  upon  their  return 
journey.         "  ■ 
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IJefore  summing  up  my  conclusions  regarding  the  "  third 
voyage," — the  hrst  voyage  West. —  I  find  it  necessary  to  take  up 
tlie  "fourth  voyage."  The  reason  therefor  will  be  made  appar- 
ent. The  route  on  this  journey  was  up  the  Ottawa  River,  across 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  along  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  where  they  rested  and  feasted.  Resuming  their 
voyage,  they  came  to  an  isle  "  delightful  for  the  diversity  of  its 
fruits,"  which  they  called  th3  "isle  of  the  four  beggars;"  and 
the  same  night  they  went  over  to  the  mainland,  a  distance  of 
about  six  leagues,  and  found  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river,  probably  the  Little  Iron  River,  near  which  Radis- 
son  says  he  saw  many  pieces  of  copper.  He  describes  the  Grand 
Portal,  at  the  Pictured  Rocks,  and  adds:  "I  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  portal!  of  St.  Peter,  because  my  name  is  so-called,  and 
that  I  was  the  first  Christian,  that  ever  saw  it."  Ridisson  next 
describes  the  Huron  [sles,  and  Keweenaw  Bay.  They  portaged 
across  Keweenaw  Point,  and  five  days  later  they  met  a  company 
of  Christinoes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  ^Montreal  River,  some  of 
the  Indians  —  Radisson  intimates  that  they  were  of  the  nation  of 
the  Sault  —  left  them  to  take  the  shortest  route  to  their  country, 
which  was  inland.'  At  Chequamegon  Bay,  which  Radisson  de- 
scribes with  clearness,  the  Hurons  who  were  of  the  party  de- 
parted for  the  places  where  their  wives  were,  "  five  great  days' 
journeys"  inland.-    It  was  cold,  and  Radisson  says  that  he  and 

^  Father  Chrysostom  Verwyst,  O.  S.  F.,  author  of  Missionary  Lahore  of 
Fathers  Marfj'irttr ,  Menrird^  aitd  AUnucz^  and  an  excellent  authority 
on  the  early  history  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  top^o:rai)hy  of  the  country  south 
of  Lake  Sux)erior.  and  on  the  Chippewa  lan,u:uage  and  Indians,  thinks  that 
the  Indians  \\\\o  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  River  were  Cbip- 
pewas  bound  for  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Even  to  our  day,"  says  Father 
Verwyst,  "an  old  Indian  trail  led  fnnn  Ironton  Bay  to  Penokee  Ridge  and 
Lac  du  Flambeau." 

-Radisson.  in  describing  his  voyage  to  the  same  place,  a  few  days  later, 
states  that  after  traveling  four  days,  and  just  a  day  before  they  reached 
the  Huron  village,  they  reached  a  lake  "some  eight  leagues  in  circuit," 
which  Father  Verwyst  thinks  was  Court  Oreillcs,  called  Ottawa  Lake 
by  the  Chippewa^,  even  to  tliis  day,  th"re  being  a  tradition  among  them 
that  long  ago  Ottawas  p.Tishc;!  of  starvation  at  this  lake.  Radisson  de- 
scribes such  a  famine  in  that  neighborhood,  and  Ottiiwas  were  among  the 
victims. 
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Groseillierb  were  nearly  starved.'  ^>ar  Whittlesey's  Creek,  or 
Shore's  Landing,  '  they  built  a  small  rude  fort,  the  tirst  structurt.' 
built  by  white  men  in  Wisconsin  or  on  Lake  Superior.  Twelve 
days  later,  fifty  Hurons  came  and  escorted  the  Frenchmen  to 
their  village.  Soon  the  Hurons  separated  for  the  winter's  hunt- 
ing. They  met  again  at  a  small  lake,  and  during  the  winter 
hundreds  of  them  died  of  famine.  Late  in  the  winter,  they 
wandered  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  between  the 
St.  Croix  River  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  River;  and  in  that 
country,  between  a  small  lake  and  a  meadow,  the  latter  four 
leagues  long,  a  fort  covering  a  space  six  hundred  by  six  hundred 
and  three  feet  was  built  —  of  course  the  first  structure  erected 
with  the  aid  of  white  men  in  Minnesota.  Radisson  went  three 
days'  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Christinoes,  and  while  re- 
turning to  the  fort  he  records  that  he  passed  a  lake  that  was 
still  frozen  hard.  At  seven  days'  journey  from  the  fort,  Radis- 
son and  Groseilliers  visited  a  village  of  the  Sioux,  or  "  nation  of 
the  beef,"  who  claimed  to  number  seven  thousand. men.  After 
six  weeks,  the  explorers  returned  to  Lake  Superior,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  Sioux,  and  found  ice  in  Chequaraegon  Bay.  They 
again  built  a  fort,  and  afterwards,  Radisson  says,  he  and  Gro- 
seilliers, accompanied  by  Christinoes,  went  to  the  waters  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Radisson  says  that  they  returned  from  the  "  bay 
of  the  north,"  as  he  calls  it,  "by  another  river."  While  re- 
j  turning,  they  received  gifts  from  messengers  sent  by  the  Sioux, 

and  in  the  middle  of  winter  returned  to  the  big  fort  which  had 
been  erected  by  them  in  Northern  Minnesota.  They  returned 
home  in  the  summer. 

^  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Chii)pewas,  recorded  by  W.  W.  Warren 
in  Mhin.  Jlisf.  Co//.^.,  v.,  that  one  morning  early  in  winter  two  Frenchmen, 
the  first  white  men  to  visit  Chetiuameoron  Bay,  were  found  in  a  starving 
condition  on  Madelaine  Island.  It  has  been  surmised  that  these  two  uien 
were  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  and  tb(^  surmise  may  be  correct.  But  the 
tradition  has  it  that  these  Frenchmen  spent  the  winter  in  the  Chippewa 
village  on  the  nuiinland,  while  Kadisson  and  Groseilliers  spent  the  wint(^r 
inland,  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Ottawas,  and  Radisson  does  not  even  men- 
tion being  on  Madelaine  Island. 

*Verwyst,  "Historic  Sites  on  Chequamegon  Bay,"  Wu'.  Ilisf,  Coli'^., 
xiii.,  p.  433. 
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In  what  year  did  this  voyage  end?  There  is  a  conflict  of 
(»})inion  on  this  point,'  but  really  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  voyage  of  Radisson  and  G'roseilliers  to  Lake  Superior,  to 
tlie  Huron  village  in  Northwestern  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  Sioux 
in  Northern  Minnesota,  terminated  in  August,  1G60,  although 
many  writers  claim  that  it  was  the  voyage  to  the  vicinity  of 
Green  Bay  that  terminated  at  that  time. 

•  The  Jesuit  Relation  for  10)00  states,  in  brief,  that  there  ar- 
rived at  Quebec,  in  August  of  that  year,  two  Frenchmen,  with 
three  hundred  Algonkins,  in  sixty  canoes  laden  with  furs;  that 
the  two  Frenchmen  had  spent  the  previous  winter  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior;  that  they  had  baptized  two  hundred  children 
of  the  Algonkin  tribe  with  whom  they  first  lived,  the  children 
having  suffered  from  disease  and  starvation,  and  forty  of  them 
dying;  that  the  Frenchmen,  at  six  days'  journey  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, toward  the  southwest,  found  the  remnants  of  the  Petun 
tribe  of  Hurons,  and  that  the  daring  explorers  visited  the 
country  of  the  Sioux  —  Nadwechiwea,  the  ReloJAon  states,  mean- 
ing Nadouessioux, —  among  whom  they  saw  women  with  tlieir 
noses  cut  off,  and  round  pieces  of  their  scalps  torn  off,  in 
punishment  of  adultery.  The  Relation  records  that  in  five  of 
these  villages  the  two  Frenchmen  counted  five  thousand  men 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  Relation ^  that  the  exp.orers  went  to 
the  habitations  of  another  nation,  called  "Bwalaks,  or  warriors," 
who.  livino;  in  a  countrv  where  timber  was  scarce,  made  fire 
witli  mineral  coal,  and  covered  their  huts  with  skins,  or  made 
dwellings  of  clay.  Radisson,  it  will  be  remembered,  speaks  of 
visiting  the  Huron  village  at  five  great  days'  journey  from 
Lake  Superior-  >ays  that  he  and  Groseilliers  spent  the  winter 
with  the  Huruns  ana  ./ith  a  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawa  braves, 
who,  witii  their  families,  joined  them  during  the  winter,  .and 
that  before  spring  five  hundred  died  of  hunger.  He  mentions 
findino-  ill  the  Sioux  country  oreat  cabins  covered  with  skins 
and  mats,  and  he  records  that  the  Sioux  cut  off  noses,  and  re- 
moved the  scalps  at  the  crown,  in  punishment  of  adultery. 
Tiicse  Indians,'  relates  Radisson,  who  calls  them  "  Nadonecero- 


'  Father  Veruyst  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  Sioux  corresponded  to  tho 
Bwalak  of  the  Jif  /ation.s,  and  were  Assiniboines. 
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nons"  and  also  "nation  of  the  beef," — meaning  buffalo,  had 

uo  wood,  and  used  moss  for  fuel. 

Badisson's  statements,  and  the  account  in  the  Relation^  of 
the  two  nameless  Frenchmen  who  returned  to  Quebec  from 
Lake  Superior  in  August,  16G0,  agree  in  almost  every  partic- 
ular that  is  essential  to  the  theory  that  Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers  and  the  two  nameless  Frenchmen  were  identical.  Radis- 
s:on,  however,  says  that  they  spent  the  first  winter  with  the 
Hurons,  a  considerable  distance  inland  from  Lake  Superior, 
whereas  the  Relation  states  that  they  spent  the  winter  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Radisson  states  that  on  this  voyage  he  and 
Groseilliers  spent  two  winters  near  Lake  Superior,  the  second 
one  at  the  large  fort  built  in  Northern  Minnesota;  but  the  Rela- 
tion does  not  mention  more  than  one  winter  that  they  spent 
away  from  home  on  this  voyage.  The  Relation^  moreover,  does 
not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to-  the  voyage  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  region,  which  Radisson  asserts  that  he  and  Groseilliers 
made  while  they  were  in  the  Lake  Superior  country. 

The  Relation  mentions  the  return  of  these  two  Frenchmen 
from  their  Lake  Superior  voyage,  in  August,  IGCO,  but  does  not 
give  their  names.  The  following  entry  is  found  in  the  Journal 
cles  Jesuites^^  for  1G60:  "On  the  17th  [August]  Monseigneur  of 
Petrea  [Laval,  the  first  bisho})  of  Quebec]  left  upon  his  visit  and 
arrived  at  Montreal  on  the  21st,  where  the  Ottawas  had  already 
arrived  on  the  19th.  They  numbered  three  hundred.  Des  Gro- 
seilliers was  in  their  company,  who  had  gone  to  them  the  year 
before.  They  had  departed  from  Lake  ^Superior  with  one  hun- 
dred canoes;  forty  turned  back,  and  sixty  arrived,  loaded  with 
peltry  to  the  value  of  200,000  livres.  At  Montreal  they  left  to 
the  value  of  50,000  livres  and  brought  the  rest  to  Three  Rivers. 
They  come  in  twenty- six  days,  but  are  two  months  in  going 
back.  Des  Groseilliers  wintered  with  the  Boeuf  tribe,  who  were 
about  4,000,  and  belonged  to  the  sedentary  Xadoueseronons. 
Father  Menard,-  Father  Albanel  and  six  other  Frenchmen  went 


^Joiirnaf  d<  Je.^'f/tfs,  par  MM.  les  Ahl)es  Lavcnliere  et  Ciisirrain 
(Quebec,  1871). 

'When  thf  Jo'/nial  drs  Ji^si/ifrs  says  that  Fnther  Menard  wont  back 
with  them,"  it  means  that  he  went  back  with  the  Indians  only.    But  in 
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back  with  them.  Albanel  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  Indians, 
and  he  returned  to  the  settlements. 

Radisson  himself  furnislies  conclusive  evidence  that  the  voyage 
which  he  and  Groseilliers  made  to  the  Lake  Superior  country 
during  which  they  visited  the  Harons  in  Northwestern  Wiscon 
sin  and  the  Sioux  in  Northern  Minnesota,  terminated  in  16G0. 
He  records  that,  in  returning  from  this  voyage,  his  party  passed 
the  Long  Sault,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  shortly  after  the  defeat  of 
DoUard  and  his  little  band  of  heroes,  one  of  the  most  thrillingr 
and  memorable  events  in  early  Canadian  history.  The  massacre 
of  Bollard's  command  occurred -on  May  21,  1660.  Furthermore, 
speaking  of  passing  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  voyage,  Radisson  clearly  describes  the 
Pictured  Rocks  near  Munising;  and  he  states  that  he  called 

Neill's  chapter  on  ^'  Discovery  Along  the  Great  Lakes  "  in  Winsor's  Nar- 
rative and  Critical  Ilistorij  0/  Atnerica,  iv.,  p.  170;  in  Winsor's  From 
Cartier  to  Frontenac,  and  in  other  books  too  numerous  to  mention,  we 
find  the  statement  that  Father  Menard  went  back  with  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers.  An  erroneous  statement  was  never  more  widely  circulated, 
upon  such  excellent  authority.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Neill 
was  originally  responsible  for  it.  Most  of  the  writers  who  assert  that 
Father  Menard  went  west  with  our  two  explorers,  imagine  that  it  was  the 
first  Western  voyage,  from  which  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned  in 
August,  1660:  but  even  admitting,  for  a  moment,  such  an  unwarrant- 
able view  of  the  matter,  this  theory  that  the  Jesuit  and  the  two  explorers 
went  West  together  is  exploded  by  Radisson's  own  statement  that  he 
and  Groseilliers  rested  for  a  year  after  their  first  Western  voyage;  while 
Menard  made  haste  to  join  the  flotilla  that  had  brought  them  home. 
Some  writers,  with  Radisson's  year  of  rest  in  mind,  start  Father  Menard 
and  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  West  together  as  late  as  the  autumn  of  1661, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Menard  wrote  his  famous  farewell  letter,  before 
starting  on  this  voyage,  on  August  27,  1660,  at  2  o'elock  in  the  morning, 
that  it  is  known  that  he  started  We^t  at  that  tim^,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
wilds  of  Northwestern  Wisconsin  during  August,  1661.  Thus  he  had  actu- 
ally died  before,  according  to  these  latter  writers,  he  started  West.  Win- 
sor,  to  whom  I  took  the  liljerty  of  writing  when  I  saw  the  statement  in  his 
histories  about  Menard's  coming  West  with  our  adventurers  in  1660,  re- 
plied in  part  as  follows:  "I  think  you  *  *  *  may  be  right.  I  find  in 
my  interlined  (S)[)\-  of  my  liistnry  liv.,  p.  170)  that  there  is  a  ?  against  the 
passage.'*  Verwyst,  the  historian  of  Menanl,  in  a  personal  letter  to  the 
writer,  utterly  discredits  the  theory  that  the  priest  and  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers came  West  together. 
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what  now  known  as  tbo  Grand  Portal,  tbo  "portal  of  St. 
Peter,"  because  Peter  was  his  name,  and  because  he  was  the 
first  Christian  who  ever  saw  it.  i'ather  Munard,  the  tirst  mis- 
sionary to  reach  Lake  Superior,  passed  the  Pictured  Rocks  in 
the  autumn  of  llGO;'  thus  he,  not  Radisson,  would  have  been 
the  first  Clu'istian  to  see  the  Grand  Portal,  if  those  writers  are 
correct  who  assert  that  the  second  voyage,  the  one  to  Lake 
Superior,  did  not  end  until  after  1660.  The  dates  that  these 
writers  give,  run  all  the  way  from  late  in  1G62  to  KjC-i.  To 
show  how  erroneous  all  these  theories  are,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Journal  des  Jesuites  notes  the  pres-' 
ence  of  Groseillicrs  at  Quebec  in  May,  1062.'- 

Did  Radisson  and  Groseillicrs  really  reach  Hudson's  Bay  by 
an  inland  voyage?  Radisson  says  explicitly  that  they  did  so, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  claimed  for 
the  two  explorers.  Ikit  the  claim  is  a  doubtful  one.  Radisson 
says  that  this  voyage,  to  Lake  Superior  and  beyond,  lasted  two 
years.  It  must  hTive  taken  fully  that  time,  if  the  two  explorers, 
in  addition  to  spending  a  winter  anywhere  near  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  to  visiting  the  Sioux  in  Northern  Minnesota,  made 
a  journey  to  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay.  From  reading  the 
Jesuit  Relatioit.'^^  one  gets  the  inppression  that  the  two  advent- 
urers spent  but  one  winter  in  the  West;  and  that  impression  is 
strenc^thened  bv  the  Jourwd  des  Jrsuites,  which,  in  mentionino- 
the  arrival  of  the  Indian  flotilla  from  Lake  Superior  in  August. 
1660,  states  that  "Des  Groseillicrs  was  in  their  company,  which 
he  had  joined  the  year  before."  It  has  been  a-certained  that 
on  April  15,  1651.1,  Pierre-Esprit  Radisson  was  at  Three  Rivers, 
as  .godfather  of  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Groseillicrs,  Father 
Menard  performing  the  ceremony.-^  We  have  seen  that  there 
were,  then  residing  at  Three  Rivers,  two  men  named  Pierre- 
Esprit  Radisson;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty 

•  Jesuit  nriaffOii.^,  1603. 

'  Under  May,  1602,  the  following,'  entry  is  found:  "  I  departed  from  Quelx-k 
on  the  3rd  for  Three  Rivers:  there  ni"t  Gri)seillitM-s,  who  wa-;  f,'oin;^  to  the 
Sea  of  the  North.  Ho  left  Qii('l)ek  the  ni^ht  b-.^fore  with  ten  iiu-n."" 
DuriniT  the  same  year  Clroseilliers  and  Radis-:on '  entered  the  service  of 
Boston  merchants. 

2  Suite,  Ilistolrc  (h  s  ('(in(((l h  ns- Fi'<in<^ni.f. 
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that  the  godfather  was  our  explorer,  although  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  stand  sponsor  foi'  his  sister's  child. 

The  only  contemporary  writer  who  confirms  the  Hudson's 
Bay  story,  in  Radisson's  Journal,  is  Noel  Jeremie,  who,  in  his 
Relation  of  Hudson  Buy^  where  late  in  the  seventeenth  century 
he  commanded  for  the  French,  states  that  Groseilliers  had  pen- 
etrated inland  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  had  also  reached  Mani- 
toba. Tending  to  confirm  what  Jeremie  says,  is  the  fact  that,  on 
at  least  one  of  the  early  French  maps  of  the  West,  what  is  now 
kno-wn  as  Pigeon  River,  at  the  Grand  Portage,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  bears  the  name  of  Groseilliers.^  Grand 
Portage  is  on  the  route  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  fact  that 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  Pigeon  River  bore  the  name 
of  Groseilliers,  indicates  that  our  explorer  had  gone  at  least 
thus  far,  during  his  voyage  which  ended  in  IGGO;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  never  visited  that  region  after  that  year.  His 
presence  at  Grand  Portage,  at  that  time,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  of  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  reach  Hudson's  Bay 
from  Lake  Superior.  Radisson  not  only  says  that  he  and  Gro- 
seilliers reached  the  "sea  of  the  north,"  as  he  calls  it,  but  he 
speaks  of  barracks  which  he  saw  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  bar- 
racks that  Europeans  had  built;  and  he  also  states  that  the 
Indians  of  the  bay  told  him  that  various  white  men  had  reached 
the  place  before,  by  water.  Radisson  states  that  the  journey  to 
and  from  the  bay  was  made  in  canoes,  and  that  the  explorers 
returned  from  the  bav  on  a  different  river  from  the  one  by 
w^hich  they  went  thither.  He  says  that  they  went  direct  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Hudson's  Bay;  the  statements  that  the  Sioux 
sent  gifts  to  them,  by  "ambassadors,"  and  that  they  spent  part 
of  the  second  winter  at  the  large  fort  in  Northern  Minnesota, 
indicate  that  the  more  westerly  route  was  that  by  which  they 
returned  from  the  bay. 

Radisson  is  at  times  most  untruthful.  Th?re  is  good  reason, 
on  this  account  alone,  to  doubt  his  Hudson's  Bay  story.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  and  Groseilliers  seem  to  have  starttnl  upon  that 
voyage  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  reach  tlie  "  bay  of  the 

'  Franquelia'.s  map,  IGSS.  For  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  Grand 
Portage,  aee  IF/.s.  Hint.  Colts.,  xi.,  pp.  123-125,  note. 
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north,"  and  we  know  that  with  both  of  them  Hudson's  Bay  was 
a  ruling -passion. 

It  being  established  that  the  second  westward  voyage  of  Kadis- 
son  and  Groseilliers  terminated  in  August,  1660,  this  question 
assumes  large  proportions:  Whea  did  their  first  Western  voy- 
age, which  has  been  assigned  by  most  writers  to  the  period 
actually  covered  by  their  last  Western  voyage,  come  to  an  end? 
The  question  is  vital,  because  of  Radisson's  claim  that  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi  River  took  place  during  the  first  West- 
ern voyage. 

If  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  not  the  two  nameless  French- 
men mentioned  in  the  Relation  of  165G,  who  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious two  years'  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  I  contend  that 
the  Mississippi  River  voyage  which  Radisson  describes, —  I  mean 
the  first  Western  voyage,  from  beginning  to  end, —  never  took 
place. 

In  his  account  of  the  Lake  Superior  voyage,  Radisson  speaks 
in  several  places  of  the  other  voyage  to  the  West;  and  in  so 
many  words  says  that  he  and  Groseilliers  rested  for  a  year  from 
their  first  Western  voyage,  before  they  embarked  upon  their 
second  Western  Toyage, —  the  one  to  Lake  Superior,  which  was 
their  last  expedition  to  the  AVest.  The  two  voyages  are  arranged 
in  this  order,  in  Radisson's  Journal;  the  Lake  Michigan  voyage 
being  called  his  third,  and  the  Lake  Superior  voyage  his  fourth. 
He  could  not  declare  more  plainly,  that  the  Lake  Superior 
voyage  was  the  next  one  after  that. to  Lake  Michigan.  In  doing 
this,  Radisson  is  caught  in  his  own  snare.  We  have  his  own 
statement  that  he  went  to  the  Onondaga  colony,  accompanying 
the  expedition  which  started  in  the  spring  of  1G57,  returning 
to  Three  Rivers  in  the  spring  of  1G5S.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  this  Onondaga  voyage  took  place  between  his  two  Western 
journeys;  so  that  if  the  first  Western  voyage  took  place  at  all, 
it  was  undertaken  at  an  earlier  date  than  Radisson  indirectly 
gives  it. 

Radisson  did  not  arrive  in  New  France  until  1G5I.  One 
year  later  he  was  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  Three  Rivers  from  captivity  until  the  spring  of  lOj-t. 
If  Radisson  ever  made  a  Western  voyage  ])revious  to  his  Lake 
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Superior  journey,  the  earlier  voyage  took  place  some  time  be- 
tween the  spring  of  1054,  when  he  returned  from  captivity 
among  the  Iroquois,  and  the  spring  of  1G57,  when  he  went  to 
the  Onondaga  country. 

At  that  period,  the  population  of  New  France  was  so  small, ^ 
that  no  two  men — especially  two  men  like  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers,  one  of  whom  had  had  a  remarkable  adventure  with  the 
Iroquois,  and  the  other  of  whom  was  already  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  of  explorers  —  could  leave  the  French 
settlements  for  the  far  West,  and  return  after  a  lono;  absence, 
without  attracting  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  faithful  chroniclers  that  they  were,  would  of  course 
have  recorded  what  the  explorers  had  seen  and  heard.  Before 
this,  Groseilliers  himself  had  been  for  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Jesuits,  Hence  I  maintain  that  if  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 
made  a  voyage  to  the  West,  between  the  spring  of  165-i  and  the 
sprinor  of  1057,  they  were  the  two  nameless  explorers  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Fox  River  country  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Relation  for  1656.  It  may  be  asked  why,  if  Groseilliers  was 
one  of  these  two  nameless  French  explorers,  the  Jesuits,  his 
former  masters,  did  not  mention  his  name  in  their  Relations. 
With  safety  it  can  be  asserted,  in  vlew^  of  the  small  popula- 
tion of  New  France  at  that  period,  that  no  matter  who  those 
two  explorers  of  165-1-56  were,  the  Jesuits  knew  their  names; 
that  some  of  the  Jesuits  even  knew  them  personally,  and  that 
they  withheld  their  names  for  reasons  of  their  ow^n.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  Relation  for  1660  does  not  give  the  names  of 
the  two  explorers  of  Lake  Superior  who  returned  in  August  of 
that  year;  but  we  know  that  they  were  Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers, because  the  Journal  des  Jesintes  supplies  the  name  of 
Groseilliers.  The  Journal  was  a  more  })rivate  record  than  the 
Relations^-  and  was  not  published  until  1S7I  ;  while  the  Rehitions 

'Garneau,  in  his  Hixtorij  of  Canada,  says  that,  even  at  a  later  period 
than  this,  the  population  of  New  France  did  not  exceed  2,500. 

For  an  aceouat  of  the  Jesuit  Ji-  lafioits,  see  Winsor,  Narrattrc  and 
Critical  llisf.  i,f  Auk  r..  iv.:  also,  X'  ir  En</h<nd  yfo ff<iz'ntr  for  May, 
1895.  The  only  complete  collection,  in  America,  of  the  ori.u^inal  RrJa- 
tionft,  published  in  Paris,  is  contained  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York. 
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were  sent  to  the  court  of  France,  and  published  soon  after  thev 
were  written. 

The  apparent  disagreement  between  Radisson  and  the  Jesuit 
BehiHo/^s,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Lake  Superior  voyage,  has 
been  noted.  Radisson's  assertion  as  to  the  time  that  his  first 
Westei-n  voyage  took  place,  and  the  statement  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation.'i  as  to  the  tima  that  the  two  nameless  explorers  of  1G54-5G 
spent  in  the  AVest,  dift'er  in  even  a  more  pronounced  manner. 
Radi^.son,  early  in  his  account  of  this  voyage,'  says  that  it  took 
three  years;  further  on,  he  says  that  two  years  had  gone  by, 
and  that  he  and  Groseilliers  would  not  be  able  to  return  home 
for  another  year;-  while,  near  the  conclusion,  he  says  that  the 
voyage  had  lasted  three  years  and  a  few  months.-^  The  Relation 
states  that  the  two  nameless  explorers  of  1654-56  started  West  on 
August  6,  165-i,  and  returned  toward  the  end  of  August,  1656. 
Radisson  says  that  he  started  West  with  Groseilliers,  on  the  first 
Western  voyage,  about  the  middle  of  June  (no  year  given);  but 
a  little  further  on,  he  contradicts  this  statement,  for  he  says 
that,  just  before  they  reached  Lake  Nipissing,  they  picked  some 
blackberries  "not  as  yett  full  ripe,"  which  they  boiled  with 
some  tvipe  de  roche.^  In  the  upper-lake  region,  blackberries 
ripen  about  September  1.  By  July  1, —  which,  if  they  started 
about  the  middle  of  June,''  must  have  been  about  the  time  that 
Radisson  and  Crroseilliers  reached  the  spot  where  he  says  that 
he  and  Groseilliers  picked  the  blackberries,  —  this  fruit,  instead  of 
being  nearly  ripe,  would  have  b?en  so  green  that  nobody  would 
think  of  using  it  for  food.  If  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  luid 
been  the  two  nameless  explorers  who  left  the  French  settlements 
August  6,  they  would,  when  they  reached  the  region  of  Lake 
Nipissing,  have  found  blackberries  in  the  state  described  by 
Radisson,  for  they  would  have  reached  that  spot  about  August 
20,  at  which  time  blackberries  are  nearly  ripe.  Radisson' s 
statement  about  the  bUu-kberries  disproves .  his  statement  that 

'P.  134. 
'P.  157. 
•P.  170. 

^A  kind  of  lirhen  frrowiofron  rooks,  and  used  by  early  explorers  as  fcxnl. 
*This  part  of  his  journey  took  P'atber  AUouez  two  weeks. 
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he  and  Groseilliers  started  for  the  West,  on  this  voyage,  about 
the  middle  of  June:  and  it  proves  that  if  they  did  make  such  a 
voyage,  they  started  at  the  same  time  that  the  two  luimeless 
Frenchmen  did,  and  that  they  were  in  fact  identical  with  the 
latter. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  cannot  be  accounted  for  at  the  French  settlements 
during  the  period  that  the  two  nameless  Frenchmen  of  the  Re- 
latlo'is  were  exploring  the  Lake  Michigan  regioa.  Radisson 
gives  no  account  of  himself  between  the  spring  of  1654,  when 
he  arrived  home  after  his  ca[)tivity,  and  the  spring  of  1657, 
when  he  joined  the  Onondaga  colony.  On  February  24,  1654, 
according  to  Suite,  Groseilliers  was  sergeant-Tnajor  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Three  Rivers,  and  there  is  evidence  of  his  presence  at 
Three  Rivers  on  September  29,  1656.  Between  these  two  dates, 
which  is  the  period  during  which  the  two  nameless  Frenchmen 
were  exploring  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Fox  River  country, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  presence  of  Groseilliers  at  the  French 
settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

There  are  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
experiences  of  the  two  nameless  Frenchmen  of  1654-56  and 
those  described  by  Radisson  in  his  account  of  his  first  Western 
voyage.  Both  mention  visits  to  the  Pottawattomies  and  to  the 
Maskoutens;  both  parties  were  disappointed  by  delay  in  return- 
ing home.  In  both  cases,  mention  is  made  of  the  joy  which  the 
return  of  the  explorers  caused,  salvos  of  artillery  being  fired 
from  the  fort  at  Quebec.  Radisson  says  that  the  furs  which  he 
brought  down  on  this  voyage  were  a  boon  to  the  French  colony; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condition  of  New  France  at  that 
time  was  even  worse  than  one  would  suppose  from  Radisson's 
words. ' 

Between  Radisson's  tale  and  the  Jesuit  Relations  there  are 

•Concerning  the  state  of  Canada  in  1653,  we  read  in  the  Rrlafions  that 
the  keeper  of  the  store  at  Montreal  had  not  bought  a  beaver  skin  in  a  year; 
that  the  Hurons  kept  away  from  Canada:  and  that  the  Algonkin  country 
was  dispeopled.  The  Quelx-c  store  house  was  empty.  ''And  thus,"  the 
R(  lat/'on.'i  stiite,  *•  everybody  has  reason  to  be  malcontent.  There  is  not 
wherewithal  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  claims  upon  it,  or  to  supply  public 
needs." 
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some  points  of  dirterence  almost  equally  striking.  The  RelafJoit.^^ 
for  instance,  do  not  mention  twenty-nine  other  Freticlimen  start- 
ing westward  and  then  turning  back.  The  nameless  explorei-s 
toid  the  Jesuits  about  the  People  of  the  Sea  —  the  Puants,  or 
Stinkards  —  our  modern  Winnebagoes;  also,  about  the  large 
nation  of  the  Illinois;  while  Radisson,  who,  if  his  account  be 
true,  must  have  seen  both  of  these  nations,  says  not  a  word 
about  either  of  them.  Radisson  mentions  an  encounter  with 
the  Iroquois,  on  the  Ottawa,  while  returning  from  this  voyage-, 
and  he  describes  a  battle  that  some  Frenchmen  and  five  hun- 
dred Indians  under  his  command  fought  near  Three  Rivers  with 
the  Iroquois,  whom  they  defeated.  As  to  both  these  events, 
the  Relations  are  silent.  Radisson  says  that  the  Indians  who 
went  down  to  the  French  settlements  with  him  and  Groseilliers 
numbered  five  hundred;  while  the  Relations  state  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians  accompanied  the  two  nameless  explorers 
to  the  French  settlements,  Radisson  says  that  the  "Western 
Indians,  in  going  back,  did  not  encounter  the  enemy;  while  we 
know  from  the  Relations  that  the  Indians  who  went  to  Quebec 
with  the  two  nameless  explorers  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois, 
and  that  Father  Garreau,  who,  with  Father  Druillettes,  had  been 
sent  westward  with  the  Indians,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
thirty  Frenchmen  in  the  party  were  obliged  to  return  home. 

But,  if  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  two  nameless 
Frenchmen  who  explored  Lake  Michigan  between  1654  and  1G56, 
it  is  ap])arent  that  Radisson  mixed  fiction  with  facts,  adding, 
for  instance,  fourteen  months  to  the  period  of  his  voyage;  hence, 
a  few  more  falsehoods  by  him  are  not  surprising. 

If  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  not  the  two  nameless  ex- 
plorers of  1654-50,  that  Western  voyage  which  included  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  never  took  place.  And  even 
if  they  were  the  nameless  explorers,  Radisson's  claim  to  the 
honor  of  discovering  the  Mississippi  must  be  rejected;  for  while 
it  is  possible  that  under  these  circumstances  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  did  reach  the  Mississippi,  the  Relations  contain  no  al- 
lusion to  the  fact,  nor  is  he  supported  by  any  contemporaneous 
authority.  Radisson,  who  fraudulently  extended  the  period  of 
this  voyage,  if  he  did  not  invent  the  entire  story,  must  have 
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drawn  upon  his  imagination  for  some  of  the  territory  that  he 
claims  to  have  explored,  hence  impeaches  his  own  testimony. 

Why  did  Radisson  lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi? Certainly  not  to  rob  Joliet  and  Marquette  of  the  honor, 
for  Radisson's  account  of  this  voyage  was  written  several  years 
before  Joliet  and  Marquette  started  upon  their  trip  down  that 
river.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  entered  the  service  of  Boston 
merchants  during  the  year  1602,  and  in  16t)3  went  in  a  Boston 
ship  as  far  as  Hudson's  straits,  the  captain  refusing  to  go  any 
farther.  After  litigation  with  Boston  parties,  who  violated  ja- 
contract  to  furnish  them  with  two  ships  for  a  voyage  to  Hud- 
son's Bay, —  a  litigation  in  which  our  adventurers  were  unsuc- 
cessful,—  they  went  to  England  at  the  solicitation  of  CoL  Robert 
Carr  and  Col.  George  Carteret,  two  of  the  commissioners  who  in 
1664  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  in  the  name  of  the 
British  king.  It  may  be  that  Radisson's  account  of  his  first 
Western  voyage  was  written  in  1665,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  impression  upon  King  Charles  II.,  or  upon  Prince  Rupert; 
but  it  is  certain  tliat  the  journal  of  his  fourth  voyage  was  not 
finished  in  1665,  because  at  the  end  of  it  he  describes  the 
.voyage  of  the  ship  "Eagle,"  in  which,  in  1668,  he  started  for 
Hudson's  Bay.  This  vessel  was  forced  by  a  terrible  storm  to 
put  back,  while  Groseilliers,  in  the  ship  "Nonsuch,"  which 
started  at  the  same  time,  continued  on  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
was  the  first  voyage  of  our  adventurers  under  the  protection  of 
England.  Radisson  finished  his  report  of  his  fourth  voyage 
immediately  after  his  vessel  had  been  driven  back  to  England. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Radisson  not  only  wanted  the  prestige 
of  Western  discovery,  in  addition  to  the  honor  of  discovery  in 
extreme  Northern  latitudes,  but  he  tried  to  impress  the  English 
with  the  desirability  of  acquiring  possession  of  the  fertile  West, 
as  well  as  of  Hudson's-  Bay.  In  speaking  of  his  experiences  in 
1658,  when  he  was  about  to  make  his  escape  from  the  Irocjuois, 
•  with  the  other  French  colonists  in  the  Onondaga  country,'  he 
says:  "It's  sad  to  tend  from  sucli  a  place  that  is  compassed 
with  those  great  lakes  that  comjHise  the  Empire  that  can  be 
named  the  greatest  part  of  the  knowne  W(jrld. "  Prophetic 
words,  thesa 
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The  key-note  of  his  third  voyage  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  have 
the  English  seize  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  was  not 
until  1G71  that  the  French  formally  took  possession  of  the  West, 
and  the  suggestion  of  English  seizure  was  not  altogether  chi- 
merical. Radisson's  language,  when  he  describes  the  far  West, 
is  seductive:'  "The  country  was  so  pleasant,  so  beautifuU  & 
fruitfuU  that  it  grieved  me  to  see  y^  ye  world  could  not  discover 
such  enticing  countrys  to  live  in.  This  [  say  because  that 
the  Europeans  fight  for  a  rock  in  the  sea  against  one  another, 
or  for  a  sterill  land  or  horrid  country.  *  *  *  Contrary  wise, 
those  kingdoms  are  so  deliciou^,  &  under  so  temperat  a  climat, 
plentiful!  of  all  things,  the  earth  bringing  forth  its  fruit  twice 
a  yeare,  the  people  live  long  &  lusty  &  w-ise  in  their  way. 
What  conquest  would  that  bee  att  litle  or  no  cost;  what 
laborinth  of  Pleasure  should  millions  of  people  have,  instead 
that  millions  complaine  of  misery  &  poverty!  '*  *  *  jt's 
true,  I  confesse,  that  the  accesse  is  difficult,  but  must  say  that 
we  are  like  the  Coxcombs  of  Paris,  when  first  they  begin  to  have 
wings,  imagining  that  the  larks  will  fall  into  their  mouths 
roasted;  but  we  ought  remember  that  vertue  is  not  acquired 
wthout  labor  &  taking  great  paines.  *  *  *  xhe  further 
we  sojourned  the  delightfuUer  the  land  was  to  us.  I  can  say 
that  [in]  my  lifetime  I  never  saw  a  more  incomparable  country, 
for  all  I  have  been  in  Italy;  yett  Italy  comes  short  of  it." 

Radissfin  heard  much  about  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the 
Indians  whom  he  met.  He  relates  that  an  Iroquois  chief  told 
him,  during  the  voyage  to  the  Onondaga  country  in  1657,  that 
he  had  once  been  captain  of  thirteen  men  who  had  gone  against 
the  Nation  of  the  Fire,  and  against  the  Staring  Hairs,  and  on 
this  campaign  had  spent  three  winters  away  from  home.  Rad- 
isson  says  that  the  scene  of  the  chief's  story  was  in  the 
"  upper  Country  of  the  Iroquoits,  neera  the  great  river  that 
divides  itself  in  two."  -  The  Iroquois  chief,  according  to  Radis- 
son,  told  him  of  natives  of  that  country  who  were  of  extraor- 
dinary height,  two  feet  taller  than  he,  and  of  tree  fruit  that  is 
"as  big  as  the  heart  of  an  oriniack. "    In  his  third  voyage,  Radis- 

^  Jia(Us.son\s  VoT/ar/r^,-  (Prince  Society,  Boston),  pp.  150,  151. 
»P.  lOG. 
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son  describes  the  Mississippi  as  the  river  that  "divides  itself 
in  two,''  and  speaking  of  the  "other  river"  he  says:  "Those 
were  men  of  extraordinary  height  &  biggness.  *  * 
They  have  fruit  as  bigg  as  the  heart  of  an  Oriniack,  w^i^  grows 
on  vast  trees  wci^  in  compasse  are  three  arraeful  in  compasse. "  ^ 
The  language  attributed  to  the  Iroquois  chief,  and  that  used  by 
Radisson,  are  suspiciously  similar. 

I  have  never  read  anything  more  confusing  than  Radisson's 
description  of  his  third  voyage.  ^  It  does  not  compare  in  clear- 
ness with  any  of  his  other  narratives,  and  the  chief  reason  for 
this  is  that  Radisson  has  invented  at  least  part  of  it. 

To  sum  up:  The  voyage  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  beyond,  without  doubt  ended  in 
August,  1660.  If  Radisson's  first  Western  voyage,  the  "  third 
voyage"  of  his  Journal,  took  place  at  all,  he  and  Groseilliers 
were  the  two  nameless  Frenchmen  who,  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1654  and  1656,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Wisconsin, 
by  way  of  the  Fox  River,  their  voyage  being  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Jean  Nicolet  in  163-1.  But  even  if  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  were  those  two  nameless  explorers,  the  honor  of 
discovering  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  claimed  by  Radisson, 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  them,  because  part  of  Radisson's 
third  voyage  is  clearly  a  fabrication;  so  that,  in  effect,  his  own 
unsupported  testimony  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  impeached  by  himself.  "False  in  one  thing,  false  in 
all."  Especially  should  this  rule  be  applied  to  the  statements 
regarding  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  an  attractive  enter- 
prise w^hich  offered  the  strongest  temptation  to  falsehood. 
Radisson's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay,  by  an  in- 
land route  from  Lake  Superior,  has  a  stronger  basis,  but  even 
that  is  in  doubt. 

1  P.  168. 

In  justice  to  Radisson,  I  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  third  voyage  is  at  least  in  part  true.  I  have  tried  to  locate 
the  places  that  he  describes,  and  to  follow  him  in  his  wanderings,  or  in 
what  he  says  were  his  wanderings.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
order  out  of  this  chaos.  Tlie  one  x)oint  upon  which  I  feel  positive  is,  that  if 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  not  the  nameless  explorers  of  1651-56,  the 
third  voyage  described  b}  Rjidisson  never  took  place. 
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But  without  regard  to  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  an 
inland  route,  and  without  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  Radisson  and  Crroseilliers '  were  two  of  tlie  most 
daring  explorers  that  have  ever  penetrated  our  North  American 
wilderness.  They  were  the  first  explorers  of  Lake  Superior,  of 
Northern  Wisconsin,  and  of  Northern  Minnesota;  and  they  were 
the  "promoters"  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Few  of  the  in- 
trepid explorers  of  New  France  are  entitled  to  so  much  honor 
as  we  know  is  the  meed  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers.  Their 
names  must  ever  remain  inseparably  connected  with  the  history 
of  Wisconsin,  of  the  old  Northwest,  and  of  much  more  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

'Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  describes  Groseilliers  as  a  man  of 
spirit,  and  one  who  knew  how  to  make  himself  valued.  Noel  Jeremie  says 
that  he  was  high  and  enterprising.  Suite,  in  "  Le  Pays  des  Grands 
Lacs,"  published  in  L<:  Canada-Franqaia,  for  July,  1889,  declares  that 
he  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  his  time.  Further  on,  Suite 
thus  speaks  of  Radisson:  "  Few  figures  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  so 
much  importance  as  his,  in  our  annals.  Gifted  with  an  exceptional  cour- 
age, with  an  ambition  that  was  never  satisfied,  of  an  astounding  initiative 
spirit,  he  was  connected  with  grand  enterprises."  "Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers," says  Dionne,  in  Choitart  et  JRadisson,  "occupy  a  large  place  in 
our  primitive  history." 
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THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW  IX  WISCONSIN,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  NULLIFICATION  SENTIMENT. 


BY  VROMAN  MASON,  B.  L. 

[Paper  presented  at  the  Forty-tliird  Annual  Meetina:  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  Dec.  12,  1895.] 

I. — Anti-Slavery  Se?itifne?it,  in  1849. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  statehood,  popular  sentiment 
against  slavery  had  been  strong  in  Wisconsin;  as  in  most  of  the 
other  free  States,  her  citizens  were  active  in  resenting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  slave  power. 

In  the  winter  of  18:t8— 1:9,  Congress  was  occupied  in  organiz- 
ing the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico;  the  great  problem  con- 
nected with  this  newly-acquired  land  being,  of  course,  the 
slavery  question.  In  the  first  weak  of  February,  1849,  Wis- 
coQsin  instructed  her  senators  and  representatives  as  follows:^ 

"Resolved,  by  thp  senate  and  assembly  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, That  our  senators  in  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby  in- 
structed and  our  representatives  requested:  — 

"  1st.  To  oppose  the  passage  of  any  act  for  the  government 
of  New  Mexico  and  California,  or  any  other  Territory  now  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  ac- 
quired, unless  it  shall  contain  a  provision  forever  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  into  said 
Territories,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

"  2nd.  To  oppose  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into 
the  Federal  union. 

"  3rd.  To  exert  their  influence  to  procure  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  sustaininor  slaverv  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 


^Lau'S  of  iris.,1849,  p.  172. 
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Columbia,  or  iu  any  other  place  under  the  control  of  the  na- 
tional government;  and  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  prohibit- 
ing slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  all  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government. 

"Resolved,  That  his  excellency,  the  governor,  is  hereby  re- 
quested immediately  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress, 
to  be  by  them  laid  before  Congress. " 

A  bill  to  organize  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  was  passed  by  the  house.  The 
senate  refused  to  consider  it,  and  late  in  the  session  passed  the 
general  appropriation  bill  for  government  expenses,  with  a 
"  rider"  organizing  the  said  Territories  and  permitting  slavery 
therein.  On  the  last  night  of  the  session,  the  senate  struck  out 
its  "rider,"  and  passed  the  appropriation  bill  as  it  originally 
came  from  the  house.  This  "  rider, "  or  amendment,  was  intro- 
duced and  voted  for  by  Senator  Walker,  a  Democratic  senator 
from  "Wisconsin,  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, as  given  above.  The  peo])Le  of  the  State  were  justly  in- 
dignant, and  the  legislature'  passed  the  folio ^ving  resolutions, 
askin tr  him  to  resijj-n  his  seat  in  the  senate: 

"Rtsolred,  That  the  course  of  Isaac  P.  Walker,  one  of  the 
senators  of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
presenting  and  voting  for  an  amendment  to  the  general  appro- 
priation bill,  providing  for  a  government  in  California  and  New 
Mexico  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  did  not  contain  a  pro- 
vision forever  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery,  or  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  said  Territories,  has  outraged  the  feel- 
ings and  misrepresented  those  who  elected  him  to  that  station, 
and  openly  violated  the  instructions  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  this  body  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  at  its  pres- 
ent session : 

"Resolcvd,  That  Mr.  Walker  is  requested  immediately  to  re- 
sign his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate. 

"  Resole jd.  That  Hon.  Henry  D3dge,  our  other  senator,  in 
voting  against  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Walker  as  he  did  on  the 
20th  of  February  last,  has  represented  the  views  and  wishes  of 

^Assembly  Jour.,  Wi^i.,  1819,  p.  599. 
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his  constituents  on  that  subject,  for  which  we  express  to  him 
our  most  cordial  approval  of  his  -course."  ' 

In  spite  of  this,  Walker  still  kept  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
again  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  State  legislature.  Yet 
the  resolutions  had  their  effect,  for  after  this  he  voted  on  such 
questions  with  the  anti-slavery  side. 

II. —  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  Territories 
dragged  on.  California  applied  for  admission  as  a  State,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1850.  Shortly  before  the  application,  Ch^y  had  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  to  compromise  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  advocates  of  slavery  extension  and  of  slavery  restriction. 
Among  his  compromising  provisions,  was  one  providing  for  a 
more  rigid  fugitive  slave  law.  It  directed  and  encouraged  the 
surrender  of  fugitiv^e  slaves  by  United  States  commissioners  in 
the  North,  without  any  trial  by  jury,  and  commanded  all  good 
citizens  to  aid  in  making  arrests.  The  entire  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation, in  both  houses,  voted  against  its  passage.  This  bil 
as  soon  as  introduced,  was  quite  generally  condemned  by  publ 
opinion  in  this  State, —  Whigs,  Free-Soilers,  and  bolting  Demo- 
crats being  particularly  outspoken  against  it.  Nevertheless  it 
became  a  law,  the  president  signing  the  bill  September  IS,  1850. 
The  act  provided  : 

1.  For  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  the  United  States 
courts  in  the  States  and  Territories,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
hear  the  demands  of  claimants  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  grant  cer- 
tificates for  the  apprehension  of  the  latter. 

2.  That  these  commissioners  should  appoint  assistants  to  ex- 
ecute their  duties  in  the  counties,  and  all  of  them  should  have 
the  power  to  summon  the  posse  coniitatHS  to  their  aid. 

3.  That  the  testimony  ot  the  claimant,  or  agent,  was  to  be 
prima  facie  evidence  against  the  fugitive,  whose  evidence  was 
not  to  be  taken;   and  upon  a  hearing  before  any  magistrate, 

*  With  tho  exception  of  the  last  elans(\  those  resohitions  were  rescinded 
in  1851.  Resolutions  to  that  effect  may  be  found  in  Jjaics  of  Wis.,  1851, 
p.  437. 
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justice  of  the  peace,  United  States  juclore,  commissioner,  assist- 
ant, or  agent,  the  fugitive  was  to  be  delivered  up. 

4.  PersoDS  hindering  the  execution  of  the  law  were  to  be  fined 
ind  imprisoned. 

5.  That  a  certificate  should  be  given  from  one  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  pursuit  of  a  fugitive,  and  his  recapture  in  an- 
other State  or  Territory.  That  on  the  production  of  such  cer- 
tificate, and  of  proof,  oral  or  by  affidavit,  the  officer  should  issue 
an  order  to  deliver  up  the  person  claimed;  and  in  case  the 
prisoner  was  rescued,  any  judge  or  authorized  officer  might 
grant  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  of  the  value  of  the  pris- 
oner, on  production  of  which  at  the  United  States  treasury  the 
sum  should  be  paid,  and  should  be  a  claim  of  the  United  States 
against  the  State  from  which  the  prisoner  was  taken. 

This  act  was  severely  condemned  by  various  political  conven- 
tions held  that  autumn.  For  example,  at  the  Whig  convention 
held  at  Waterford,  October  12,'  it  was  resolved  that  "This  bill, 
so  odious  in  many  of  its  features,  merits  the  decided  condem- 
nation of  the  people,  and  that  no  honorable  means  should  be  left 
untried  to  procure  its  early  and  unconditional  repeal."  At  a 
"people's  convention"  of  bolting  Democrats,  held  in  Waukesha 
in  the  early  part  of  October,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed:-  "Resolved,  That  the  fugitive  slave  law,  passed  at  the 
late  session  of  Congress,  in  denying  the  trial  by  jury,  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  appeal  and  of  calling  witnesses 
in  behalf  of  the  fugitive  from  bondage,  is  directly  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  liberty,  in  violation  of  constitutional  rights,  and 
at  war  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  humanity."  Similar  reso- 
lutions were  passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  Mihvaukee,  to  hear  a 
report  from  Congressman  Charles  Durkee,  of  the  acts  of  the 
late  Cono-ress."'    All  of  these  resolutions  were  worded  much  alike; 

o 

there  was  the  same  reference  to  "liberty,"  and  to  the  "rights 
of  man.  " 

A  convention  of  Free-Soilers  was  held  at  Watertown,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1851.     Leonard  J.  Farwell,  of  Dane,  was  nominated  for 

•  Reported  in  Milwaukee  Scnfhiel,  Oct.  14,  1830. 

''Id.,  Oct.  30,1850. 

'Milwaukee  Sentiiu  l,  Oct.  30,  1850. 
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iTOvernor,  and  was  elected  on  this  ticket.  The  platform  con- 
tained the  following,  in  relation  to  the  fugitive  slave  law:  "Re- 
solved, That  we  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave 
law  lately  passed  by  Congress,  believing  that  it  is  subversive  of 
the  first  principles  of  natural  liberty,  and  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  republican  institutions;  that  it  destroys  all  se- 
curity for  liberty,  by  invading  the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  is  universally  and  justly  considered  a  most  odious  and  op- 
pressive law;  and  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  our  delegations 
in  Congress  for  their  opposition  to  its  passage. " 

The  people  were  instructed,  at  different  times,  as  to  the  atti- 
tude that  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  law.  Durkee  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  open  resistance.  He  would  not  help 
capture  a  slave,  when  called  upon  by  the  officers,  but  would 
pay  his  fine  for  not  doing  so.' 

In  his  message  given  to  the  legislature  January  9th,  1851, 
Governor  Dewey  said:  "The  fugitive  slave  act,  so  called,  cer- 
tainly contains  provisions  odious  to  our  psople,  contrary  to  our 
sympathies  and  repugnant  to  our  feelings.  *  *  *  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Wisconsin,  as  a  State  and  people,  in  fulfilling  its 
federal  relations  will  be  governed  by  that  high  sense  of-  moral 
obligation  that  has  hitherto  actuated  all  the  States,  and  that, 
in  seeking  relief  from  the  objectionable  features  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  she  will  appeal  to  the  constitutional  remedy  by 
asking  Cono-ress  for  such  modifications  as  are  consonant  with 
our  feelings  and  duty,  and  not  by  resisting  the  execution  of  its 
mandates. "  - 

In  "Wisconsin,  these  more  moderate  views  were  at  that  time 
general,  although,  when  occasion  did  present  itself,  the  people 
not  only  refused  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  but  actually  prevented  its  operation.  But 
that  was  four  years  later,  and  during  that  time  they  had  waited 
in  vain  for  its  constitutional  repeal. 


^Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Nov.  1,1850. 
Appendix  to  Senate  Jour.,  Wii^.,  1851,  p.  23. 
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•III. —  T/ie  Glover  Seizure. 

Wisconsin  was  not  on  the  direct  road  between  the  South  and 
Canada;  therefore  there  was  little  need  of  open  resistance  to 
the  obnoxious  act.  But  one  fugitive  slave  case,  within  our 
borders,  was  important  not  only  as  showing  the  attitude  of 
the  State  to  this  law,  but  from  a  legal  standpoint  as  well. 
The  Booth  case  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  countrv 
and  caused  a  serious  clash  between  the  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities.^ 

In  the  winter  of  1854-,  a  negro  named  Joshua  Glover  was  en- 
gaged to  work  in  the  saw-mill  of  Rice  &  Sinclair,  about  four 
miles  from  Racine.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  worked  at 
odd  jobs,  and  was  frequently  seen  in  Racine,  where  he  offered 
for  sale  various  products  of  his  labor.  Glover  was  arrested  as 
a  fugitive  slave,  Friday,  March  10,  1851.  On  that  evening,  just 
before  dusk,  there  appeared  at  the  door  of  Glover's  house  seven 
white  men  who  had  driven  thither  from  Ri^ine;  they  were 
Charles  Cotton  and  John  Kearney,  United  States  deputy'  mar- 
shals, with  four  assistants,  and  Ben.  W.  Garland,  of  St.  Louis, 
the  latter  claiming  to  be  the  owner  of  Glover. 

Within  the  cabin,  playing  cards,  were  Nelson  Turner,  Will- 
iam Alby,  and  Glover,  all  colored.  Upon  the  knock  at  the  door 
being  heard,  Glover  crieil  out,  "  Doa't  open  it  till  we  know  who 
they  are!"  but  Turner  immediately  went  to  the  door  and  un- 
bolted it.-  The  door  unbolted,  Kearney  rushed  into  the  room 
with  a  bludgeon,  dealing  Glover  a  blow  upon  the  head  which 


'This  account  of  the  arro.st  of  Glover,  and  his  subsequent  release,  I  have 
gained  from  the  R  icine  A(/roi-<(ff\,  the  Milwaukee  Scnthifl,  a  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Madison  JonriiaJ.  A.  L.  Worden  of  Milwaukee  (an  eye- 
witness of  the  rescue),  and  John  Rycraft,  one  of  Booth's  fellow-defendants 
in  the  rescue  trials. 

'^I  speak  of  this,  to  show  that  Turner  probably  aided  the  slave-owner  in 
capturing  the  fuiiritive.  It  was  so  b.'lieved  at  the  tim?,  and  Turner  was 
strongly  condemned.  Turner  was  known  to  have  been  at  St.  Louis  the 
winter  previous,  and  the  newspapers  asserted  that  he  had  an  interview 
with  Kearney  but  a  few  days  h.-iore  Glover  s  arrest.  One  does  not  like  to 
believe  that  a  negro  would  turn  slave-catcher  and  give  up  his  friend,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  proven  case. 
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Iirought  him  down.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued;  three  men 
were  unable  to  put  irons  upon  Glover,  and  even  when,  with  the 
help  of  others,  they  had  succeeded,  he  broke  the  manach^s  from 
his  wrists.  He  was  finally  placed  in  the  wagon  and  driven  to 
Milwaukee;  his  captors  reached  that  city  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  at  once  threw  their  prisoner,  wounded  and  bleedings 
into  jail. 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  reached  Racine,  that  same 
morning,  the  largest  popular  meeting  ever  held  in  that  city, 
assembled  on  the  court-house  square.  The  following  resolutions 
were  read  and  adopted :  ^ 

"  Whereas,  A  colored  man,  by  the  name  of  Joshua  Glover,  was 
kidnapped  about  four  miles  from  our  city  last  night  about  8 
o'clock.  He  had  been  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  was  at  work 
for  one  of  our  citizens  (a  faithful  laborer  and  an  honest  man): 

"  Resolved,  That  we  look  upon  the  arrest  of  said  Glover  as  an 
outrage  upon  the  peacefuV  rights  of  this  assembly,  it  having 
been  made  without  the  exhibition  of  any  papers,  by  first  clan- 
destinely knocking  him  down  with  a  club,  and  then  binding 
him  by  brute  force  and  carrying  him  off. 

"  Resolced,  That  we,  as  citizens  of  Racine,  demand  for  said 
Glover  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury,  in  this  the  State  in 
which  he  has  been  arrested,  and  that  we  will  attend  in  person 
to  aid  him,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  secure  his  unconditional 
release,  adopting  as  our  motto,  The  Gfolden  Rule." 

The  following  resolution  was  also  proposed,  and  adopted 
by  the  meeting:  "  Resolred,  That  inasmuch  as  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  has  repealed  all  compromises  heretofore' 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,-  we,  as  citizens 
of  Wisconsin,  are  justified  in  de3laring  and  do  hereby  declare  the 
slare-eatching  latr  of  1850  disyraccTal  and  also  repealed.'' 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many  nullifying  resolutions 
passed  by  mass-meetings  throughout  the  country,  in  regard  to 
the  ".slave-catching"  act.  Most  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
this  time  did  not  g>  quite  so  ftir  as  this.     Many  of  them  pro- 

^  Th(.-.s<'  resolutions  are  from  the  Racint'  ^  \  d ro<-otr . 

•  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  Xr-braska  legislation  repealing  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  then  before  Congress. 
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nounced  the  fugitive  slave  law  "  practically  "  annulled,  showing 
the  dislike  of  the  frainers  to  carry  out  the  idea  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  After  adopting  these  resolutions,  a  finance  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Racine  people,  to  obtain  means  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  Glover's  trial;  after  which,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  one  o'clock.  On  re-assembling  at  that  time,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  a  delegation  to  Milwaukee  to  carry  into 
effect  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  morning  session,  so  that  the 
afternoon  boat  to  Milwaukee  had  on  board  about  a  hundred  cit- 
izens of  Racine,  who  were  determined  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  Glover. 

IV. —  T/ie  Rescue  of  Glover. 

In  the  meantime  a  telegram  had  been  sent  to  Sherman  M. 
Booth,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Free  Democrat,  an  anti-slavery 
paper,  telling  him  of  the  capture  of  the  negro.  On  Saturday 
morning,  Booth  came  into  his  newspaper  office  and  said  that 
he  hal  "business  on  hand,"  he  "must  get  a  horse  right  after 
dinner,  and  ride  the  cown. "  This  he  did.  Stopping  at  the 
corner  of  each  block,  and  rising  in  his  saddle,  he  loudly  shouted: 
"Freemen!  To  the  rescue!  Slave-catchers  are  in  our  midst! 
Be  at  the  court-house  at  two  o'clock!"  Upon  this  notice,  citi- 
zens of  Milwaukee  assembled  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  five 
thousand  on  the  court-house  square,  where  they  were  addressed 
by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  Previous  to  this  meet- 
ing, a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  issued  for  Glover,  by 
Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  xMilwaukee  county  court.  The  sheriff  re- 
fused to  serve  the  writ  and  take  the  man  from  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  marshal,  on  account  of  the  impression  which 
he  is  said  to  have  received  from  Judge  Miller,  the  Federal  judge, 
that  it  would  not  be  riorht  for  him  to  do  so.  The  meetinn^  there- 
fore  appointed  a  committee  of  vigilance  and  protection,  to  see 
that  Glover  had  a  fair  trial.  Prominent  members  of  this  com- 
mittee were  Herbert  Reed,  S.  M.  Booth,  Byron  Paine,  and  John 
Rycraft.  After  full  discussion,  it  was  determined  by  them 
that  they,  either  as  a  committee,  or  as  individuals,  should  not 
counsel  or  permit  any  violation  of  the  law. 
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The  excitement  continued,  and  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
At  5  o'clock  the  Racine  dele;;-ation  arrived  by  boat,  and  were 
escorted  to  the  court-house  square.  By  this  time  the  local 
militia  had  been  called  out  to  preserve  order,  but  they  failed  to 
appear.  At  6  o'clock,  just  after  Booth  had  finished  speaking, 
the  mob,  headed  by  Rycraft,  demanded  the  prisoner;  and  on 
being  refused,  battered  in  the  jail  door  with  a  heavy  stick  of 
timber,  and,  taking  Glover  out,  placed  him  in  a  wagon  and  ran 
him  down  to  Clinton  street,  the  negro  lifting  his  manacled 
hands  and  shouting,  "Glory!  Hallelujah!"  The  negro  was 
taken  charge  of  by  an  "  underground  railroad  "  agency,  and 
finally  put  on  board  a  schooner  clearing  for  Canada,  which 
country  he  reached  in  safety.  Garland  and  the  deputies  were 
arrested,  charged  with  kidnaping  and  assault  and  battery,  but 
were  subsequently  released  by  Judge  Miller. 

The  Glover  rescue  caused  considerable  excitement  in  Wis- 
consin, and  it  even  spread  to  other  States.  The  time  and  place 
were  most  favorable  to  resistance  of  slavery  laws.  Southeast- 
ern Wisconsin  w^as  one  of  the  three  strongest  Free-Soil  centers 
in  the  country.  Then  too,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  pend- 
ing in  Congress,  and  at  this  time  had  already  passed  the 
senate.  By  the  Compromise  of  1820,  slavery  had  been  forever 
prohibited  in  these  two  Territories;  but  this  bill  declared  that 
said  Compromise  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non- 
interference with  slavery  by  Congress,  and  it  was  therefore  re- 
pealed and  rendered  void  by  the  Compromise  of  1850,  so  that 
hereafter  each  Territory,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  parallel 
of  36^^  30',  should  admit  or  exclude  slavery  as  its  people  should 
decide.  With  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  as  strong  as  it  was  in 
Wisconsin,  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  here,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, w^ould  have  greatly  excited  the  people;  but  the 
pending  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  with  the  proposition  to 
abrogate  the  Missouri  Compromise,  made  the  people  strongly 
indignant.  They  believed  they  had  been  treacherously  dealt 
with,  and  so  believing  would  not  be  zealous  to  aid  in  enforcing 
a  law  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  the  rescue  was  general  throughout  the 
State.    With  few  exceptions,  the  newspapers  justified  the  act. 
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The  Madison  Journal  said:  ^  "Such  has  been  the  termination  of 
the  first  attempt  in  Wisconsin  to  enforce  the  odious  fugitive 
slave  law.  While  every  thinking  man  must  dislike  to  see  the 
laws  of  the  land  trampled  upon  and  the  mob  triumphant,  he  will 
feel  a  stronger  motive  for  which  dislike  is  altogether  too  tame 
a  word,  that  our  law-givers  have  passed  enactments  so  inher- 
ently unjust  that  no  good  man  can  or  will  obey  them." 

In  speaking  of  the  affair,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  said:^  "We 
do  not  justify  or  believe  in  breaking  laws  or  jails,  as  a  general 
thing,  and  would  much  rather  see  the  one  obeyed  and  the  other 
intact;  but  neither  laws  nor  jails  will  stand  against  the  people 
when  they  think  their  sacred  rights  are  involved.  They  evi- 
dently thought  so  the  other  day. " 

This,  from  the  Chicago  Tribune:^  "We  regret  such  disturb- 
ances of  the  public  tranquillity;  but  slave-hunters  must  learn, 
if  they  have  not  learned  already,  that  the  days  of  kidna])ing  are 
about  over:  and,  if  they  desire  to  escape  the  punishment  that 
persons  engaged  in  that  business  deserve,  they  will  keep  clear 
of  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. "  * 

A  still  better  way  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  public  opinion 
of  the  time  is  by  noting  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of 
mass-meetmii-s.  Most  of  these  meetino;s  were  called  to  take 
action  against  the  Nebraska  bill.  The  resolutions  passed  at 
such  meetings  usually  included  one  sympathizing  with  the 
Glover  rescue,  and  thanking  the  participators  for  the  part  they 
took.  Some  meetings  were  called  solely  to  act  in  regard  to 
the  Booth-Glover  atTair.  The  following  are  typical  resolutions. 
One  passed  at  Union  Grove,  March  27,  reads:''  "Resolved,  That 
we  the  people  of  Union  Grrove  and  vicinity  send  our  hearty 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  and 
Racine  for  their  courageous  conduct  in  rescuing  our  feJloic-eiti- 

» Issue  of  March  U,  1851. 
2  March  11,  1851. 

•Quoted  in  Milwaukee  Srnfh>r/,  Mnreh  15,  1851. 

•»I  have  taken  these  X)apers  as  fairly  representin<<  the  feelinfj  in  the 
North,  avoiding  the  opinions  of  extreme  anti-slavery  paper.s,  such  as  the 
Mihvaukei'  Fr( '  J )r )ii<,<- r((f ,  aud  Racine  A(lr<)C((fr  on  the  one  hand,  and 
papers  like  the  conservative  Milwaukee  Xctc^i  on  the  other. 

^The  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  Racine  Advocate  for  publication. 
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zen,  Glover,  from  the  grasp,  of  the  man-stealer  and  his  associates, 
the  United  States  officers;  while  we  unqualifiedly  condemn  the 
infamous  conduct  of  D.  F.  Houghton,  of  Dover,  and  Deputy 
Marshal  Kearney,  of  Racine,  for  assisting  in  the  capture  of  said 
Glover. " 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  had  previously  been  thrown  into  a  great 
state  of  excitement  on  account  of  a  slave  rescue,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Glover  case  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  that  place.  A  meeting  was  called  for  March  22,  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  Wisconsin  rescue.  One  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  meeting  was:  ^  "Resolved,  That  the  citi- 
zens of  Syracuse,  in  the  early  and  triumphant  days  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  made  one  pledge  to  all  the  world  —  and  kept 
it  —  and  that  we  now  offer  to  join  with  Milwaukee  and  Racine, 
and  all  our  sister  cities  of  the  North,  in  a  holy  confederacy, 
which,  by  all  that  is  venerable  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  all 
that  is  glorious  in  the  structure  of  our  institutions,  all  that  is 
precious  in  the  reputation  of  our  country,  all  that  is  imperative 
in  the  claims  of  humanity,  all  that  is  solemn  in  the  comm.and- 
ments  of  God,  shall  swear  that  no  broken-hearted  fugitive  shall 
ever  again  be  consigned  to  slavery  from  the  North  under  the 
accursed  act  of  1850." 

The  most  important  meeting  of  all,  was  held  at  Young's  Hall, 
Milwaukee,  April  13  and  14.-  This  was  a  State  convention, 
called  by  notices  in  the  press,  to  give  expression  to  general 
public  sentiment.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  of  the  set- 
tled parts  of  the  commonwealth.  A  long  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed,  including  the  following  quotations  from  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions:  "Resolved,  That  we  do  explic- 
itly and  peremptorily  declare  that  we  view  the  poTv^ers  of  the 
Federal  government  as  resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  the 
States  are  parties;  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  inten- 
tion of  the  instrument  of  that  compact  —  the  Constitution;  as 
no  further  valid  than  thsy  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enum.er- 

' Reported  in  Syracuse /vrr/z/z/r;  ChrnnicJ":  quoted  by  Racine  Weekly 
Advo(  (itf\  March  30,1854. 

'Full  reijorts  of  this  meetinfj  can  be  found  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  Racine  Advocate,  the  next  issue  after  the  meeting. 
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ated  in  that  compact;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  .exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by 
the  said  compact,  the  States  who  are  the  parties  thereto  have 
the  right  and  arc  in  duty  bound  to  interposs  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respect- 
ive limits  and  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to 
them.  That  the  government,  created  by  this  compact,  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion 
and  not  the  constitution  the  measure  of  its  power;  but  that,  as  in 
other  cases  of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge, 
each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  in- 
fractions, as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. " 

Other  resolutions  were  passed,  declaring  the  fugitive  slave 
law  unconstitutional,  and  promising  aid  and  sympathy  to  the 
Glover  rescuers.  At  this  convention,  a  State  league  was 
formed,  irrespective  of  parties,  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
Dr.  E.  B.  Wolcott,  president;  A.  H.  Bielfeld,  secretary ;C.  E.  ^Vun- 
derly,  treasurer;  Ira  C.  Paine,  vice-president.  This  league 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  Republican  party,  in  Wisconsin. 

V.  —  Arrest  of  Bjoth.    State  Supreme  Court  Decides  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  Unconstitutional. 

A  long  and  expensive  series  of  legal  actions  against  S.  M. 
Booth,'  the  editor  of  the  Fre^i  Democrat^  began  on  March  15, 
1854.  That  day,  he  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  from  the 
United  States  commissioner,  Winfield  Smith,  on  the  charge  of 
"aiding  and  abetting"  in  the  escape  of  Joshua  Glover,  the  fugi- 
tive slave,  on  the  Saturday  previous.  On  motion  of  his  coun- 
sel, hearing  was  postponed  till  the  next  Tuesday,  Booth  being 
meanwhile  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  parole.  The  examination 
began  March  21,  and  lasted  three  days.^    The  case  was  prose- 

'  Garland  brou^'ht  a  civil  suit  a-^iun-^t  Booth,  for  the  value  of  the  slave, 
and  recovered  damafces.  Other  arrests  were  also  made  in  connection  with 
the  Glover  rescue;  but  all  of  the  issues  were  brought  out  in  the  criminal 
suits  apruinst  Booth,  hence  I  have  confined  myself  to  those. 

•The  complete  account  of  the  examination  is  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
for  the  days  following. 
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cuted  by  the  district  attorney,  J.  R,  Sharpstein.  James  H. 
Paine  was  Booth's  attorney, 

Maay  witnesses  were  called,  from  whom  was  received  a  great 
deal  of  conflicting  testimony.  It  was  shown  that  it  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Booth  that  the  mass-meeting  was  called 
In  his  speech  at  the  meeting,  Booth  discussed  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  which  he  said  was  unconstitutional.  He  counseled,  his 
hearers  against  violence,  but  said  that  if  all  present  felt  as  he 
did,  he  knew  what  would  be  done.  After  all  the  testimony  was 
in,  Booth  made  a  rather  sensational  speech,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause  and  enthusiasm  by  the  large  audience  in 
attendance  on  the  trial.  In  one  place  he  said:  "I  am  bold  to 
say  that,  rather  than  have  the  great  constitutional  rights  and 
safeguards  of  the  people  —  tha  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  —  stricken  down  by  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  I  would  prefer  to  see  every  Federal  officer  in  Wisconsin 
hanged  to  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  higher  than  Haman's. "  Booth 
was  loudly  cheered  at  this  point.  After  he  had  finished,  Paine 
addressed  the  court  in  a  long  argument  for  the  defense,  the 
principal  point  raised  by  him  being,  that  no  evidence  had  been 
offered  showing  that  Glover  was  a  fugitive,  or  that  he  was 
owing  labor  or  service  to  Garland,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Missouri.  Sharpstein  followed,  for  the  United  States.  The 
commissioner  held  Booth  to  bail  in  the  .sum  of  $2,000,  for  his 
appearance  at  the  United  States  court.  The  prisoner  gave  the 
requisite  bail.  Dr.  E.  B.  Wolcott  becoming  his  surety,  and 
was  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 

Booth  had  his  bailor  surrender  him,  May  20,  and  the  next 
day  made  ap})lication  to  Justice  A.  D.  Smith,  of  the  State  su- 
preme court,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  moving  for  the 
discharge  of  Booth,  his  counsel, —  this  tim3,  Byron  Paine, — 
made  a  notable  speech,  taking  the  compa3t  view  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  attackiug  the  cotistituaonality  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.    The  following  are  the  principal  points  made  by  him: 

1st.  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  at  all  to  legislate 
for  the  recapture  of  fugitives  from  labor;  but  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  relating  to  that  subject  is  a  mere  article  of  com- 
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pact  between  the  States,  dejiending  for  its  observance  entirely 
on  their  integrity  and;  good  faith. 

2nd.  Admitting  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate,  still 
the  law  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  provides  that  any  person 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  with- 
out a  trial  by  jury. 

Snd.  It  is  unconstitutional  because  it  vests  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  in  court  commissioners  who  are  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and  not  receiving  a  fixed  com- 
pensation, contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  that 
"the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office. " 

The  writ  asked  for  was  granted,  and  Booth  was  discharged. 
Judge  Smith  held  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  try  every 
enactment  of  the  legislative  power  by  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land,  and  to  resist  unconstitutional  enactments,  though  he 
does  the  latter  at  his  peril.  After  examining  at  length  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  writ,  he  concluded  that  the  latter 
was  clearly  defective,  and  for  that  reason  alon^  the  prisoner 
was  entitled  to  his  discharge.  But  the  most  important  part  of 
his  decision  was  that  relating  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  of  1850.  Judge  Smith  first  discussed  the  origin  and  history 
of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service. 
He  held  that  the  article  in  the  Constitution  was  merely  a  com- 
pact by  the  contracting  parties  of  the  Constitution,  by  which 
the  free  States  were  to  be  bound  to  provide  legislation,  under 
due  course  of  law,  and  after  examination  of  facts,  for  the  return 
of  such  persons;  but  that  no  power  was  conferred  upon  Congress 
to  legislate  upon  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
States  to  provide  such  legislation.  It  was  held,  further,  that 
the  Constitution  contemplated  an  examination  into  the  preten- 
sions of  the  claimant  of  the  fugitive,  to  be  made  where  the 
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latter  is  presumed  to  be  free;  while  tlie  act  of  1850  made  the 
decision  or  warrant  of  a  judge*  or  commissioner  a  judgment  in 
fact,  without  trial  or  examination.  In  order  to  ascertain  to 
whom  "such  service  or  labor  is  due,"  examination  and  inquiry 
must  be  made.  If  service  or  labor  is  due,  the  fugitive  must  be 
given  up ;  but  the  fact  must  be  ascertained  by  trial.  The  suit  to  try 
this  fact  was  not  a  suit  in  equity  or  admiralty,  and  must  be  at 
common  law;  hence  a  trial  by  jury  must  be  demanded  properly. 
The  act  of  1850  was  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  violated  the 
provisions  which  guarantee  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  The  summary  proceedings 
under  the  act  of  1850  clearly  violate  this  provision.  The  judge 
concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  strict  performance  of  their 
duties  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  government,  and  their  con- 
finement within  their  own  limits,  were  the  only  means  of  avoid- 
ing collisions.  He  took  a  very  pronounced  attitude  in  regard 
to  State  sovereignty,  saying:  "To  admit  that  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary is  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  powers,  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  authority  delegated,  is  virtually  to  admit  that  the 
same  unlimited  powers  may  be  exercised  by  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government,  both  legislative  and  executive, 
because  each  is  independent  of  and  co-ordinate  with  the  other. 
*     *  Every  day's  experience  ought  to  satisfy  ail,  that  the 

States  never  will  quietly  submit  to  be 'disrobed  of  their  sov- 
ereignty—  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  having  the  execution 
of  this  compact  forced  upon  them,  or  rather  taken  out  of  their 
hands  by  national  functionaries;  and  that  too  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  they  are  so  utterly  wanting  in  integrity  and  good 
faith,  that  it  can  be  executed  in  no  other  way.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  Federal  government  would  abstain  from  interference, 
the  States  would  adequately  fuLfill  all  their  duties  in  the  premises, 
and  peace  and  order  would  be  resumed. 

"But  they  never  will  consent  that  a  slave-owner,  his  agent, 
or  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  armed  with  process  to  arrest 
a  fugitive  s'ave  from  service,  is  clothed  with  entire  immunity 
from  State  authority,  to  commit  whatever  crime  or  outrage 
against  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  their  own  high  prerogative 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  annulled,  their  authority  defied, 
10 
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and  their  officers  resisted,  the  process  of  theii-  own  courts  con- 
temned'; their  territory  irivaded  by  Federal  forces,  the  houses  of 
their  citizens  searched,  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes  invaded, 
their  streets  and  public  places  made  the  scene  of  tumultuous  and 
armed  violence;  and  State  sovereignty  succumb,  paralyzed  and 
aghast,  before  the  process  of  an  officer  unknown  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  irresponsible  to  its  sanctions.  At  least  such  shall 
not  become  the  degradation  of  Wisconsin,  without  meeting  as 
stern  remonstrance  and  resistance  as  I  may  be  able  to  interpose, 
so  long  as  the  people  impose  upon  me  the  duty  of  guarding 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  State. "  ^ 

The  case  was  argued  before  a  full  bench  of  the  supreme  court  — 
Edward  V.  Whiton,  chief  justice;  Samuel  Crawford  and  Abram  D, 
Smith,  associate  justices  —  on  July  19.  The  decision  of  Judge 
Smith  w^as  affirmed,  and  Booth  was  discharged,  the  court  hold- 
ing that  the  State  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  common-law 
writ  of  habeas  corjyus,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  independent  of 
any  legislative  action  in  reference  thereto.  The  fugitive  slave 
act  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  because:  (1)  it 
did  not  provide  for  a  trial  by  jury,  to  determine  that  the  al- 
leged fugitive  owed  service  to  the  claimant  by  the  laws  of  an- 
other State;  (2)  because  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  com- 
missioners' powers;  and  (3)  because  any  one,  by  the  said  act, 
alleged  to  be  a  fugitive  slave,  might  be  arrested  and  deprived 
of  his  liberty  without  "due  process  of  law."  Upon  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Judge  Craw- 
ford dissented,  granting  the  writ  upon  the  minor  grounds  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  commitment. 

October  26,  the  marshal  sued  out  a  writ  of  error,  returnable 
to  the  United  States  supreme  court  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember, 1S54. 

The  Wisconsin  supreme  court  received  a  strong  backing,  on 

'  Unfortunately,  Paine's  brief  is  not  in  the  State  law  library.  His  speech, 
however,  was  printed  and  issued  as  a  catnpai^rn  document,  and  is  found  in 
the  law  Hbrary,  in  Laic  PampJUcts,  vol.  25.  The  report  of  the  Booth 
caseLs  found  in  Win.  J2f ports  {Dixon's  Xoff:s),  iii.,  pp.  1-135. 
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the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  North.  Still 
there  was  a' strong  minority,  uot  in  numbers  but  in  force,  who, 
while  they  were  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  nevertheless- 
thought  that  the  State  :ourt  had  gone  far  beyond  its  powers. 
But  the  majority  thought  otherwise.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  court,  headed  its 
editorial,  "Glorious  "Wisconsin!"  By  his  arguments,  Paine 
came  to  be  classed  among  the  strong  anti-slavery  agitators  of 
the  country.  In  a  letter  of  congratulation,  written  him  Novem- 
ber 24,  1S5-4-,  Wendell  Phillips  said:  "I  cannot  see  that  you 
leave  anything  else  to  be  added.  I  congratulate  you  most  sin- 
cerely and  rejoice  we  have  so  able  an  ally  in  our  dread  fight." 
Charles  Sumner  wrote  the  following  letter:^ 

Washington,  28th  Dec,  '54. 
My  Dear  Sir  —  I  have  a  copy  of  your  admirable  arg't  against  the  Fug. 
Bill  in  a  newsjjaper  —  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.    It  occurs  to  me  that 
it  has  been  printed  in  a  pamphlet.    If  so,  and  you  can  spare  a  copy,  pray 
let  me  have  it. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Judge  Smith's  opinions  in  their  final  form,  as  I  un- 
derstood he  would  prepare  them  for  the  Rex>orts.    Are  they  yet  ready? 

I  trust  that  Wisconsin  will  not  bate  a  jot  of  her  grand  position.  She 
will  help  make  history. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  your  faithful  father  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Sumner. 
P.  S.    I  had  a  special  regret  in  leaving  Wisconsin  without  seeing  more 
of  you. 

Byron  Paine. 

Yl.—  Boot/iS  Trial 

Booth  did  not  long  remain  at  liberty.  The  United  States 
district  court,  Judg3  Miller  presiding,  commenced  its  summer 
term  at  Madison;  and  the  grand  jury  found  indictments  against 
Messrs.  Booth,  Rycraft,  and  others,  for  their  participation  in  the 
Glover  rescue  Upon  these  indictments,  Booth  was  rearrested. 
He  went  to  jail,  and  his  counsel  once  more  applied  to  the 
State  supreme  court  for  a  writ  of  hubeas  corpus.     It  was  de- 

>  Copies  of  both  of  these  letters  are  in  possession  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society. 
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nied  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  court  had  obtained 
jurisdiction  and  that  the  State  court  ought  not  to  interfere 
until  the  Federal  court  had  heard  the  case  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment. The  fall  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  came  on. 
Booth  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness,  and  his  case 
went  over.  John  Ryeraft,  however,  was  tried  under  the  indict- 
ment found  against  him  in  July,  convicted,  and  sentence  deferred. 

In  January,  1S55,  the  United  States  court  again  convened. 
The  grand  jury  found  new  bills  of  indictment  against  Booth  and 
several  others.  The  trial  began  January  10,  and  lasted  three 
days.^  Sharpstein  was  assisted  in  the  prosecution  by  Edward  G. 
Ryan,  a  prominent  attorney,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the 
State.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner,  finding 
him  guilty  of  several  of  the  counts  charged.  Motions  were  at 
once  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  for  a  new  trial.  The 
form  of  the  indictment  was  challenged,  the  sutTiciency  of  proof 
disputed,  and  evidence  offered  that  one  of  the  jurors  had  pre- 
judged the  case.  The  jndge  overruled  the  motions,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence.  Booth  was  condemned  to  one  month's  impris- 
onment, $1,000  fine,  and  costs  of  prosecution  —  §l,-i51  in  all. 

The  news  of  th3  conviction  created  intense  excitement  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  commonwealth.  ^leetings 
were  held  in  many  parts  of  Wisconsin,  at  which  very  strong 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  funds  subscribed  for  the  further 
defense  of  the  prisoners.  Each  subscriber  generally  gave 
some  small  amount, —  a  dollar  or  two.  —  although  several  very 
large  subscriptions  were  received.  The  resolutions  passed 
at  the^e  maotings^  —  in  fact,  th?  attitude  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
next  five  years, —  must  have  made  political  students  believe 
that  th?  days  of  thi  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  and  of 
South  Carolina  nullification,  had  returned  to  stay. 

The  Milwaukee  SinfineJ.  reported  that  "one  of  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  meetings  ever  held  in  Milwaukee "  met  at 
Young's  Hall,  Friday  evening,  January  2u,  1855.  Hand-biUs 
had  been  circulated  about  the  streets  with  the  now  familiar 
heading,   "Freemen!   to   the   Rescue!"   the   words  shouted  by 

'Full  reports  of  the  trial  are  f(jund  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Racine  Advocate. 
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Hooth  as  he  rode  u})  and  di^wii  the  streets,  callitig  the  meet- 
ing wliieh  led  to  the  rescue  of  Glover.  These  watch- words  of 
I](^Gth  were  often  quoted,  bciDg  the  common  licading  for  calls 
for  "Booth  meetings."  Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
^Milwaukee  gathering  were  the  following: 

"  Resolcecl,  That,  believing  the  fugitive  slave  act  to  be  wrong 
in  itself  and  in  gross  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights,  and 
heartily  responding  to  the  decision  of  our  State  supreme  court, 
which  has  pronounced  that  act  unconstitutional  and  void,  we 
hold  that  it  has  no  binding  effect  upon  us  or  ours,  and  we  re- 
pudiate all  obligation  to  obey  its  unlawful  and  unconstitutional 
requirements. 

"Resolved,  That  w^e  call  upon  the  legislature  of  the  State,  now 
assembled,  to  do  whatever  in  them  lies  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
this  State  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  this  inhuman  and 
illegal  act;  to  prohibit  all  magistrates  or  other  officers,  holding 
office  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  State,  from  rendering  any 
otticial  assistance  in  the  capture  or  detention  of  any  persons 
claimed  as  fugitives  from  slavery:  and  to  forbid  the  use  of  all 
jails  or  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  persons  arrested  or  con- 
victed under  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  act."  ' 

The  same  resolutions  were  adopted  at  Fox  Lake,  January  31.- 
A  meeting  at  Oakland,  Jeiferson  county,  January  30,  passed 
vigorous  resolutions,  of  which  one  was  as  follows:'  "Resolved, 
That  the  imprisonment  of  these  our  fellow-citizens,  Booth  and 
Rycraft,  is  only  indicative  of  the  liability  w^e  are  all  under  of 
having  our  liberty  takea  from  us,  and  our  most  sacred  rights 
being  involved;  and  that  we  should  not  only  assist  them  in  re- 
gaining their  liberty,  but  also  be  pvf pared  to  resiyf,  even  at  the 
e.vj)e/ise  of  life,  the  encroachment  of  this  '  sum  of  all  villainies.' 

A  childish  resolution  w\as  passed  in  the  same  town.     It  serves 

to  show  how  angry  and  excited  the  people  were:  "Resolved, 

That  we  cannot  hiok  on  the  course  of  Judge  Miller  with  the 

'least  deo'ree  of  allowance,'  and  that  we  reo-ard  him  as  a  dis- 

grace  to  the  name  of  judge,  a  tyrant  when  clothed  with  a  little 

l)rief  authority,  a/^  old  (iratnnj  <i))d  a  inisfreddr  Dour/Iiface." 

'  \Visc*)nsin  pa^-^od  a  l\'rs.»nal  Liberty  Ai-t  in  lSr>7.    See  [tost.  p.  158. 

-Sent  t(i  Mil\vauk"e  Sniflucl  for  publication. 

2 Milwaukee  Frrc  Demovrat,  first  wrek  in  February. 
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A  small  meetir.g  held  at  S])riiig  Grove,  Crreeii  county,  re- 
solved, ^  "That  v/e  will  see  Booth  and  Rycraft  out  of  their 
troubles,  if  tee  hav  to  Jo  it  at  the  point  of  the  baijonet."  No  other 
resolution  which  I  ha\'e  found,  went  as  far  as  this.  Some  merely 
condemned  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  asked  for  its  repeal. 

After  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  once  more  ap- 
pealed for  help  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  applied  for  and  granted. 

It  being  understood  that  the  Milwaukee  sheriff  would  leave 
with  his  prisoners  for  Madison,  on  Monday  morning,  January  29, 
at  seven  o'clock,  t  he  people  began  to  assemble  at  that  time  to  es- 
cort Booth  and  RycraCt  to  the  station.  Punctually  at  the  hour 
named,  the  church-bells  rang  and  cannon  thundered.  In  a  short 
time  nearly  two  thousand  people  had  collected  on  the  ground, 
being  marshaled  in  procession  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Wolcott,  led  by  a 
band  of  music  in  a  four-horse  sleigh,  in  the  center  of  the  col- 
umn being  the  sheriti  with  his  prisoners,  in  a  similar  sleigh. 
The  line  of  march  was  taken  up  along  Jackson,  Wisconsin, 
Spring,  and  Third  streets  to  the  railroad  station.  As  they 
passed  Judge  Miller's  house,  the  band  played  "Jordan  is  a  hard 
road  to  travel,"  and  the  people  groaned  and  hissed;  at  the  home 
of  Booth,  and  other  points  on  the  route,  they  gave  repeated 
cheers.  Arrived  at  the  station,  Booth  and  Rycraft,  in  obedi- 
ence to  popular  call,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  car,  where  each 
made  a  short  speech  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
sympathy  and  support  shown.  The  morning  was  cold,  the  deep 
snow  and  severe  wind  predisposing  everybody  to  keep  within 
doors;  nevertheless,  there  was  a  large  crowd  at  the  station. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  spirit  that  animated  the  people. 

The  following  Saturday,  Booth  and  Rycratt  returned  free 
men.  The  decision  was  unanimous,  although  Judge  Crawford 
still  dissented  on  the  main  issue.  Much  of  the  old  ground,  of 
compact  and  State  rights,  was  again  gone  over.  The  court  held 
that  the  power  to  guai-d  and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  among  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States, 
never  relinquished  by  them  except  in  cases  specified  by  the  qow- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.     In  this  connection.  Chief  Jus- 


' Milwaukee  Free  Democrat. 
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tice  "Whiton  said.'  "It  uill  not  be  deiiicd  that  the  supreme 
court  of  a  State  in  Avhieh  is  vested,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  the  power  to  issue  writs  of  h'fl}eas  corpus,  and  to  de- 
cide the  questions  which  they  present,  has  the  power  to  release 
a  citizen  of  the  State  from  illegal  imprisonment.  Without  this 
power,  the  State  would  be  stripped  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  would  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
State  claiming  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens,  without  the  power 
to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  upon, 
its  own  soil.  *  *  In  my  opinion,  the  State  government  and 
St'ate  courts  are  not  reduced  to  this  humiliating  condition.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  look  on  and  see  the  citizens  of  the  State 
imprisoned  for  no  lawful  cause,  without  the  power  to  grant  that 
relief  which  all  governments  owe  to  those  from  whom  they  claim 
obedience. " 

After  the  decision,  Charles  Sumner  wrote  the  following  letters 
to  Paine:  - 

Washington,  ISth  Jun.  '56. 
My  Dear  Sir  —  You  touch  the  question  to  the  quick.    For  a  long  time  I 
hive  seen  it  as  you  do.    If  the  Sui)rcme  Court  has  the  power  which  it 
claini3,  then  are  ail  the  rights  of  the  States  subordinated  to  this  Central 
Power. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
foresee  the  dilemma  presented. 

If  the  North  were  really  aroused,  the  question  would  be  settled  or  avoided, 
while  State  Rights  would  be  secured.  It  were  well  that  the  srif-drfens/t'e 
power  of  the  States  should  be  recognized  like  that  Srnatifs  conHu/tus  of 
Cicero,  tauquam  fjladius  in  rajliia — ;  but  that  the  occasion  for  its 
exercise  might  ))e  avoided. 

But  surely  we  have  as  great  cause  for  complaint-now  as  can  ever  be  an- 
ticipated. What  usurpation  more  intolerable  than  the  Fug.  Bill  can  be 
hatched? 

I  have  read  Judge  Smith's  opinions.  He  has  placed  the  lovers  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  under  renewed  obligation. 

It  will  give  me  xileasure  always  to  hear  from  you  and  to  have  your  sug- 
gestions. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

with  much  regard 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Ch ARISES  SCMNER. 

'  Wis.  jRcports  {Dixon's  Xofrs),  iii.,  3rd  case. 

*  Copies  of  letters  in  possession  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 
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Washington,  8th  Aug.,  '56. 

My  Dear  Sir —  T  u-as  about  to  su<j:g'est  to  you  to  have  the  opiuions  of  the 
court  and  the  arg'ts  of  coutisol  in  Mr.  Booth's  ca^e  collected  and  published 
in  a  pamphlet,  when  I  observed  that  there  was  a  pamj^hlet  containing  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  them.  Let  me  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favor  of 
sending  me  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  to  my  address  at  Boston. 

I  congratulate  you.  my  dear  sir,  upon  your  magnificent  effort,  which 
does  honor  not  only  to  your  State  but  to  the  country.  That  arg't  will  live 
in  the  history  of  this  controversy. 

God  grant  that  Wisconsin  may  not  fail  to  protect  her  own  rights  and 
the  rights  of  her  citizens  in  the  exigency  now  before  her!  To  her  belongs 
now  the  lead  which  Massachusetts  should  have  taken.  Of  the  final  result 
I  have  no  doubt. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

with  high  esteem 

Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Sumner. 
P.  S.    Judge  Smith's  opinion  showed  the  true  metal.    That  too  will 
live.    Indeed,  you  and  he  have  been  making  history. 
Byron  Paine. 

VII. —  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Decision.  —  Booth  Par- 
doned. 

This  second  Booth  case  also  cams  before  the  supreme  court  at 
TTashington.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April  following,  the  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States  presented  a  petition  to  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  averring  that  the  State  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  praying  for  a  writ  of  error. 
The  writ  was  granted,  returnable  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decern- 
ber,  lSr>5,  and  a  citation  for  the  defendant  to  appear  on  that 
day  was  issued  by  the  chief  justice.  The  supreme  court  of  "Wis- 
consin, how^ever,  directrd  tfi-i  clerk  of  th'i  court  to  nvike  no  re- 
(ur?t  to  the  icrit  of  trroj'^  and  to  enter  n  j  order  upon  the  journals 
or  records  of  the  court,  concer)ii)>g  th'i  same.  Here  came  a  sharp 
conflict  between  the  highest  court  of  the  State  and  the  highest 
court  of  the  United  States.  At  length  the  United  States  su- 
preme court  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  Booth  cases,  March  0. 
1S57,  upon  a  certifii'd  copy  of  proceedings,  not  upon  the  official 
record.  The  case  was  not  reached  for  argument  until  the  De- 
cember term,  1858.     In  each  of  the  Booth  cases,  the  judgment  of 
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the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  was  reversed.  The  opinion  of 
the  court  was  read  by  Chief  Ju'^tice  Taney,  and  held:' 

1st.  The  process  of  a  State  court  or  judge  has  no  authority 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  which  confers  the  judicial 
power. 

2nd.  A  habeas  corpus^  issued  by  a  State  court  or  judge,  has 
no  authority  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  a  State,  are  distinct  and  inde})endent  of  one  another  within 
their  respective  spheres  of  action,  although  both  exist  and  exer- 
cise their  powers  within  the  same  territorial  limits. 

3rd.  When  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  served  on  a  marshal  or 
other  person  having  a  prisoner  in  custody  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  his  duty,  by  a  proper  return,  to 
mal^e  known  to  the  State  judge  or  court  the  authority  by  which 
he  holds  him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
obey  the  process  of  the  wState  authority,  but  to  obey  and  exe- 
cute the  process  of  the  United  States. 

4th.  This  court  has  appellate  power  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  w^ith  such  ex- 
ceptions and  regulations  as  Congress  may  make,  whether  the 
cases  arise  in  a  State  court  or  in  an  Inferior  court  of  the  United 
States.  And,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  17S9,  when  the  de- 
cision of  the  State  court  is  ajxainst  the  fio-ht  claimed  under  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  th3  United  States,  a  writ  of  error  will 
lie  to  bring  the  judgment  of  the  State  court  before  this  court 
for  reexamination  and  revision. 

5th.  The  act  of  Congress  of  September  18,  1S50,  usually  called 
the  fugitiv^e  slave  law,  is  constitutional  in  all  its  ])rovisions. 

6th.  The  commissioner  appointed  by  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  had  authority  to 
issue  his  warrant  and  commit  the  defendant  in  error,  for  an  of- 
fense against  the  act  of  September  IS,  isr)0. 

7th.  The  district  court  of  the  Unitel  States  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  the  offense;  and  the  validity  of 
its  proceedings  and  judgment  cannot  be  reexamined  and  set 
aside  by  any  other  tribunal. 

^  IloivarfVs  U.  S.  Reports^  xxi.,  p.  50G. 
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This  decision  gave  practically  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  most  important  controversy,  settling  as  it  did  for  the 
first  time,  with  clearness  and  accuracy,  the  limits  of  State  sover- 
eignty and  State  jurisdiction,  and  the  want  of  power  of  State 
courts  and  State  judges  to  interfere  with  or  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  the  Federal  courts  in  actions  of  which  juiis- 
diction  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  supreme  court  sent  its  remittitur  to  the 
Wisconsin  court,  to  reverse  their  decision  and  return  Booth 
into  Federal  custody.  This  command  the  State  court  refused  to 
obey.'  Nevertheless,  on  March  1,  1860,  Booth  was  again  ar- 
rested by  the  United  States  marshal  and  confined  in  the  custom- 
house in  Milwaukee.  Application  was  at  once  made  to  the 
State  supreme  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  but  Justice 
Paine,  having  been  Booth's  counsel,  declined  to  act;  and  the 
new  justice,  Judge  Dixon,  holding  the  fugitive  slave  act  consti- 
tutional and  valid,  the  court  was  evenly  divided  and  the  ap- 
plication failed.-    Booth  therefore  went  to  prison. 

August  1,  Booth  was  rescued  from  the  Government  prison, 
and  escaped  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State. ^  He  enjoyed  his 
freedom  but  a  short  tinie,  however,  being  rearrested  at  Berlin, 
October  8,  and  remaining  in  prison  until  enough  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  to  secure  his  pardon.  The 
pardon  was  signed  just  before  Lincoln's  inauguration,  and  Booth 
was  at  last  free. 

VIII. —  TJie  Judicial  Election  oj-  1859. 

The  election  of  1859  gives  further  illustration  of  the  State 
sovereignty  sentiment  of  Wisconsin,  at  this  time.  Byron  Paine, 
a  comparatively  young  man,  ran  for  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  his  opponent  being  William  P.  Lynde,  a  lawyer 
of  much  longer  standing.  Paine  ran  on  an  anti-slavery  and 
qiiasi  State-rights  issue     In  his  argument  in  the  Booth  trial, 

'  Wis.  Jicporfs  (  \        and  PyrijanCs  Xotcs),  ii.,  p.  517. 
'The  Milwaukee  Smflia  I  for  the  first  week  of  March,  1860,  tellsi  of  tho 
arre.st  and  application  for  the  writ  of  hafx  as  rorjxis. 
•Milwaukee  Scifinr/,  Aug.  2,  1860. 
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after  quoting  from  tlie  Viroinia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  he 
had  said:  "The  States  should  have  the  right  to  judge,  in  the  Last 
resort,  when  their  sovereignties  are  encroached  upon,  and  to  take 
measures  for  their  protection." 

The  campaign  was  an  exciting  one.  A  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished at  Monroe,  bearing  the  title  W'iscoNsi/i  State  Rujhts.  The 
resolutions  of  ^ladison  and  Jefferson  were  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  press.  Numerous  communications  appeared  in  the  papers, 
signed  "State  Rights;."  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  just  before 
the  election,  told  its  readers  to  vote  for  "State  rights  and  Byron 
Paine. "  State  rights  and  Byron  Paine  won.  Paine  received 
40,500  votes  to  Lynde's  38,355.  xVfter  the  election,  Charles 
Sumner  wrote  Judge  Paine  from  Rome,  Italy,  as  follows:' 

Rome,  12th  May,  '59. 

My  Dear  Sir— Of  late  I  have  received  very  little  political  intelligence 
from  home,  and  in  the  depression  of  a  protracted  disa))ility  I  have  hardly 
missed  it.  But  to-day  I  have  been  gladdened  and  strengthened  by  the  news 
that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  elected  you  a  Judge  of  the  Sup.  Ct.  on 
the  issue  distinctly  presented,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  throw  the 
protection  of  its  process  around  all  within  its  borders.  Better  news  for 
Freedom  never,  in  the  long  line  of  history,  reached  this  ancient  capital. 
\Vhere\'er  I  go  I  feel  the  new  influence,  and  the  venerable  monuments 
about  me  flash  for  the  moment  with  the  iDrightuess  of  youth. 

God  bless  the  x^C'ople  of  Wisconsin  who  know  their  rights,  and  knowing 
dare  maintaini  God  bless  the  champion  they  have  chosen!  God  bless  the 
cause!  To  the  people,  to  the  champion,  and  to  the  cause,  an  American 
citizen  far  away  in  a  foreign  land  sends  the  best  wishes  of  his  heart. 

In  this  event  I  hail  the  certain  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  our 
country.  Trial  by  Jury,  Hdhras  Corj^c-s  and  the  other  safeguards  of  the 
rights  of  all — struck  down  by  the  prexK)sterous  and  tyrannical  pretensions 
of  slavery  under  the  National  constitution  —  will  again  become  realities! 
A  happy  day  it  will  be  for  the  peace  and  good  name  of  the  Republic  when 
this  is  achieved.  Meanwinle  Wisconsin  has  nobly  set  the  example  which 
older  States  must  follow.    The  end  cannot  be  doubtful. 

I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Sir,  upon  the  distinguished  position  you 
have  been  called  to  occupy!  but  permit  me  to  add  that,  honorable  as  it  is 
to  be  a  judge,  the  cause  you  represent  gives  t(^  you  a  better  glory. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

with  much  regard 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Chaulks  Sc.mner. 

llir  Jlon^hlf  Iji/ron  Pahw. 
*  A  opy  of  the  letter  is  in  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 
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IX.  —  Xull(fi/hi^/  Legishitive  Acts. 

During  the  fifties,  several  of  the  Northern  States  passed  "per- 
sonal liberty  "  laws,  Wisconsin  passed  such  a  law  in  1S57,  its 
title  being  "An  Act  relating  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
to  prevent  kidnaping  in  the  State."  '  The  act  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  district  attorneys  in  the  counties  to  faithfully  use  all  law- 
ful means  to  "protect,  defend,  and  procure  to  be  discharged, 
every  person  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave."  It  was 
provided  that  any  person  who  should  represent  any  free  person 
to  be  a  slave,  should  be  fined  $1,000.  Two  witnesses  were  to  be 
required,  to  prove  a  person  a  slave.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant clause  of  all  was,  that  declaring  that  judgments  recovered 
against  any  one  for  not  obeying  the  terms  of  the  fugitive  slave 
act,  should  not  constitute  a  lien.  The  effect  of  this  act  would 
be  practically  to  nullify  the  hated  provisions  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  in  Wisconsin. 

By  a  vote  of  47  to  37  in  the  assembly,  and  13  to  12  in  the 
senate,  the  legislature  of  1S59  took  another  important  step,  in 
adopting  joint  resolutions  relative  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  reversing  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  W^isconsin. -■    They  read  as  follows: 

"  W/iereas,  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  the  petition  of 
Sherman  M.  Booth  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  presented  and 
prosecuted  to  final  judgment  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  State, 
and  has,  without  process,  or  an}""  of  the  forms  recognized  by 
law,  assumed  the  ])Ower  to  reverse  that  judgment  in  a  matter  m- 
volving  the  personal  liberty  of  a  citizen,  asserted  by  and  ad- 
judicated to  him  by  the  regular  course  of  judicial  proceedings  upon 
the  great  writ  of  liberty  secured  to  the  people  of  each  State  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  And  whereas.  Such  assumption  of  power  and  authority  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  to  become  the  final 
arbiter  of  the  lil:)erty  of  a  citlz.m,  and  to  override  and  nullify 

^  La/r.s  of  Wis.,  lS7u,  j).  12. 
^Lau's  of  Wis.,  1859,  p.  247. 
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the  judgment  of  the  State  courts'  declaration  thereof,  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  witli  that  provision  of  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion v\'hich  secures  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus : 

"  Therefore  resolved,  The  senate  concurring,  that  we  regard 
the  action  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  assum- 
ing jurisdiction  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  as  an  arbitrary 
act  of  power,  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  virtually 
superseding  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  Iiaheas  corpus,  and  prostrat- 
ing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  at  the  feet  of  unlim- 
ited power. 

"Resolved,  That  this  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal 
judiciary,  in  the  said  case,  and  without  process,  is  an  act  of  un- 
delegated power,  and  therefore  without  authority,  V9ld  and  of 
no  force. " 

The  next  resolution  quoted  the  Kentucky  statement  of  the 
compact  theory  of  the  constitution,  and  the  resolutions  then 
continued: 

"Resolved,  That  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for 
by  the  party  which  now  rules  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  that 
the  general  government  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism, 
since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  government, 
and  not  the  Constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their  power; 
that  the  several  States  that  formed  that  instrument,  being  sover- 
eign and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge 
of  its  infraction;  and  that  a  positive  defiance,  by  those  sover- 
eignties, of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  or  attempted  to  be  done 
under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy." 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  last 
resolution  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  radical  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions of  1799,  with  the  substitution  of  the  words  "a  positive 
defiance  "  for  the  word  "  nullification.  " 

These  resolutions,  and  the  personal  liberty  law  of  1 857,  were 
Wisconsin's  strongest  formal  protests  against  the  fugitive  slave 
law. 

Wisconsin's  action  was  guided  by  her  opposition  to  slavery. 
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When  the  nationarauthority  seemed  united  to  the  slave  cause, 
she  took  high  State  ^sovereignty  ground.  On  the  eve  of  the 
War  of  Secession,  through  her  courts,  her  legislatures,  and  her 
elections,  she  stood  by  the  compact  theory  of  government, 
and  declared  for  nullification.  When  the  slave  cause  was  de 
fended  by  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  and  the  nation 
aimed  to  coerce  South  Carolina  from  her  secession  under  that 
theory,  Wisconsin  found  her  interest  united  with  the  national 
cause,  and  sent  her  forces  to  the  field  in  eager  and  effective 
support  of  the  Federal  government.  It  was  a  reversal  of  theory, 
with  consistency  of  purpose,  hardly  paralleled  in  history. 
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BY  WILLIAM  WARD  WIGHT. 

[Paper  presented  at  the  Forty-third  Aniiual  Meeting  of  tlie  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsiu,  Decembor  12,  1695.] 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,^ 
are  reproductions  in  facsimile  of-  what  are  believed  to  be  the 
earliest  forms  of  paper  currency  in  circulation  within  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  "Wisconsin.  One  of  these  morsels  is  dated  in 
March,  1814,  and,  in  repetitious  French,  asserts  itself  to  be  ho7i 
for  one  dollar;  the  other,  dated  May  1,  1815,  with  more  am- 
bition, claims  to  be  good  for  four  dollars.  However,  as  these 
pieces  of  paper  w^ere  payable  in  drafts  on  Quebec  or  Montreal, 
or  were  redeemable  at  the  Army  Bill  office,  in  Quebec,  by  govern- 
ment bills  of  exchange  on  London,  at  thirty  days'  sight,  a  cred- 
itor w^ould  have  been  pardonably  cautious  in  preferring  gold. 

We  assume  that  the  early  permanent  settlers,  after  the  peace 
of  1315,  got  along  fairly  well  without  the-  aid  of  banking  insti- 
tutions. In  1834,  however,  the  then  metropolitan  portion  of  the 
district.  Green  Bay,  felt  its  approaching  financial  manhood,  and 
desired  a  bank.  Thereupon  the  legislature  of  Michigan  passed 
an  act  -  incorporating  the  first  bank  in  that  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory west  of  the  Lake  —  the  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  at  Green  Bay. 
The  concern  opened  in  a  rambling  structure  built  by  John  Jacob 
Astor.  The  old  stone  vault  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  corner  of 
Adams  and  Milwaukee  streets,  in  (jreen  Bay.^ 

^  Vol.  xi.,  pp.  271,  275. 

■  Lair.^  o/Jfich.  Trrr.,  1835,  p.  5G,  approved  January  23,  1835. 

3 Neville  and  Martin's  Historic  (rrern  Bai/,  p.  2G0.  Mor;u'nn  L.  Martin 
was  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Wiscf)nsin;  Henry  Strint^ham,  cashier; 
H.  W.  Wells,  elerk;  and  Jaiue  j  Duane  Doty  was  one  of  the  direcK.irs.  The 
bank  went  down  in  the  crash  of  1837.  See  Strong's  Hist.  Wis.  Terr.^ 
p.  28.5. 
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The  existence  and  potentiality  of  the  aVjove-naraed  act  of  the 
Michigan  legislature  were,  almost  three  years  later,  recognized 
by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  an  act '  which  repealed  a  claus,? 
in  the  original  charter  forbidding  other  corporations  from  own- 
ing the  stock  of  the  bank. 

Among  the  "Acts  which  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  begun  and  held  in  the  council  chamber  and 
house  of  re])resentatives  at  Belmont,"^  on  October  25,  ISoG, 
were  three  bank  charters.  Their  titles  were:  "An  act-^  to  incor- 
porate the  stockholders  of  the  Miners'  Bank  of  Dubuque;  " 
"An  act*  to  incorporate  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  Min- 
eral Point;"  "An  act  ^  to  incorporate  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank 
of  Milwaukee."  There  is  substantial  uniformity  among  all  the 
important  provisions  of  these  charters.  The  capital  stock  of 
.  each  institution  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  di- 
visible into  two  thousand  shares.  Provision  was  made  by  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  stockholders  could  augment  the 
stock  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  directors  were  to 
take  oath  for  the  faithful,  diligent,  and  honest  performance  of 
their  duties;  were  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations; and  were  to  receive  only  such  compensation  for  their 
services  as  the  stockholders  at  a  general  meeting  should  pre- 
scribe. In  two  of  the  charters,  were  clauses  compelling  the 
president  and  cashier  to  submit  to  the  legislative  council,  when- 
ever required,  a  detailed  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
which  should  contain  a  true  exhibit  of  the  real  state  of  their 
bank.  These  concerns  could  not  issue  bills  or  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars;  and  two  of  them  —  the  Dubuque 
and -the  Mineral  Point- — were  forbidden  to  make  any  issue  until 
forty  thousand  dollars  "  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  Cnited  States  " 
should  have  been  paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  as  a  part  of  the 
stock.     At  the  time  of  subscribing  for  stock,  one-tenth  of  the 

W.dirs  of  Wii.  Trrr.,  1837,  No.  8,  approved  December  20,  1837. 

-See  title  page  of  J(L,  1836.  Belmont  was  then  a  bustling  place,  with  a 
newspaper  and  a  determination  to  he  the  permanent  capital.  See  Wis. 
Jlisf.  Coffs.,  vi..  p.  '208;  xiii.,  ]».  331.    Its  population  in  1890  was  1,185. 

'No.  7,  appro\t'd  N()\ rmbcr  30,  1830. 

''No.  10,  approved  De  cember  2,  183G. 

*  No.  15,  approved  N(.>vember  30,  183G. 
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amount  of  each  share  was  to  be  paid  to  the  directors  in  specie; 
the  remainder  was  to  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  directors,  on 
newspaper  notice.  In  the  Milwaukee  and  Mineral  Point  charters- 
were  clauses  to  the  etlect  that  in  case  the  safety-fund  system,  then 
in  operation  in  the  Slate  of  JSew  York,  should  commend  itself  to 
the  wisdom  of  any  succeeding  legislature,  and  should  be  aiopted 
as  a  banking  regulation,  then  the  charters  of  those  two  banks 
were  to  be  considered  as  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  that  sys- 
tem.^ Other  regulations  of  a  salutary  and  restrictive  nature  are 
contained  in  these  charters,  including  the  important  provision 
that  the  total  amount  of  debts  which  each  corporation  could  owe. 
either  by  bond,  bill,  note  or  other  contract,  over  and  above  the 
specie  actually  deposited,  should  not  exceed  three  times  the 
sum  of  the  capital  st3ck  subscribed  and  actually  paid.  Should 
such  excess  occur,  the  directors  were  to  be  individually  liable. 
In  respect  to  this  paper  issue, —  limited  though  it  was  by  the 
law-making  power,  —  one  ,  caanot  hBlp  wondering  what  the 
sparsely  settled  regions,  the  woo.l-cov^red  hills,  the  tree-filled 
valleys,  of  Wisconsin,  were  to  do  with  a  possible  outflow  of  eight- 
een hundred  thousand  dollars  of  notes  and  bills,  especially  when 
we  are  told  that  the  dusky  aborigines  — no  small  portion  of  the 
population  —  declined  any  other  money  than  metal. 

Each  of  the  incorporating  acts,  just  mentioned,  contains  the 
names  of  the  first  directors  of  the  bank  about  to  come  into  ex- 
istence. Of  the  ^Miners'  Bank,  these  were  Ezekiel  Lock  wood, 
Francis  Gehon,  John  King,  William  Myers,  Lucius  W.  Lang- 
worthy,  Robert  D.  Sherman,  William  W.  Corriell,  Simeon  Clark, 
and  E.  M.  Bissell  ;  of  the  Bmk  of  Mineral  Point,  William  S. 
Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Xeille,  Moses  M.  Strong,  Jamss  Morrison, 
John  Atchison,  Richard  McKim,  and  Garnt  V.  Dennison;  of  the 
Bank  of  Milwaukee,  Rufus  Parkes,  Horace  Chase,  James  San- 

'  The  safety-fund  system  of  New  York,  recomuiended  l)y  Governor  Van 
Buren,  was  adox^ted  April  2,  1829.  Its  distinctive  feature  was  the  require- 
ment that  each  bank  operated  under  the  system  should  make  an  annual 
contribution,  of  one-half  of  one  p.T  cent,  of  its  capital,  to  a  common  fund 
to  held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Stat»\  snc-h  t).iym;'nts  to  bj  continued 
until  each  bank  should  have  dcp  jsited  three  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  This 
fund  was  to  be  used  to  redeem  the  circulating'  notes,  and  to  pay  the  other 
deVjts,  of  any  bank  in  the  system  which  mij^ht  become  insolvent. 
1 1 
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derson,  Giles  Brisban,  Sylvester  AY.  Duubai-,  George  Bowinan 
Jesse  Rhodes,  Cyrus  HawleVr  and  Solomon  Juneau.^ 

The  second  session  of  the  first  legislative  assembly,  which 
convened  at  Burlington,  November  G,  1837,  added  one  more  to 
the  number  of  Wisconsin  banks,  by  an  act  -  entitled  "An  act  to 
incorporate  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien. "  This  must  be  an  error  as  to  name,  for  in 
the  body  of  the  act  the  institution  is  mentioned  as  the  State 
Bank  of  Wisconsin.  Besides,  the  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  as  here- 
inbefore stated,  was  at  Green  Bay.  The  first  section  enacts  that 
"A  bank  shall  be  established  in  the  township  of  St.  Anthony,' 
in  the  village  of  St.  Friole  and  county  of  Crawford,  the  capital 
stock  whereof  shall  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each;  and  that 
the  books  of  subscription  towards  said  stock  shall,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June  next,  be  opened  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  under  the 
riuperintendence  of  James  H.  Lockwood,^  Hercules  S.  Dousman, 

'  As  to  above  named  pioneer  bank  directors,  we  make  the  following  ref- 
erences to  the  volumes  of  Wf'scoihsiii  llififorical  Collecfions :  Loekwoo<l 
was  the  chief  business  man  in  Galena,  and  "had  a  big  store  there,"  xi,, 
p.  398.  Gehon  \va i  11  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  v.,  p.  286.  As  to  C(^l. 
William  S.  Hamilton,  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  see  xii.,  p.  270.  Moses 
M.  Strong  needs  no  special  mention.  CNcille  or  O'Neil,  a  pioneer  of 
Mineral  Point,  was  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  ii.,  pp.  310.  488. 
Morrison,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  was  in  Wisconsin 
before  1828,  and  was  a  farmer  and  miner  at  Porter's  Grove,  ii.,  pp.  339,310: 
iv.,  p.  313:  vi.,  p.  358.  Rufus  Parkes,  more  often  Parks,  was  a  pioneer  in 
Milwaukee,  i  .  p.  131,  and  receiver  of  jjublic  moneys  there.  Sanderson, 
Dunbar.  a.id  Juneau  were  enumerated  in  Milwaukee  in  the  Territorial  cen- 
sus-of  183C,  xiii.,  p.  260.  Br.sban  is  more  correctly  Brisbin.  Bowman  had 
a  store  on  East  Water  strcH^t,  Milwaukee,  iv.,  p.  25G.  Rhodes  removed 
from  the  Territory,  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  Milwaukee. 
Hawley  was  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  eastern  judicial  district,  in  1836, 
i.,  p.  128:  iv.,  p.  258.    Among  many  references  to  Juneau,  see  i.,  p.  130. 

'No.  59,  approved  January  17,  1838. 

^  St.  Antlumy  is  the  township  in  which  was  the  village  of  Prairie  du 
Chien:  see  Wis.  Jfisf.  Colls.,  xi.,  p.  506.    St.  Friole,  or  St.  Feriole,  was 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  village.    See  Jlisf.  0/  (' r<( irford  ('oinifji, 
p.  281.    An  iMiehartered  bank,  the  Prairie  dn  Chien  Ferry  Co.,  is  men 
tioned  in  Durri<''s  AhikiIs  of  Prai ri(  (hi  Chien,  p.  12. 

•*Lockwo<Kl,  a  pioneer  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  relates  his  early  experiencrs  in 
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Jean  BruuGt,  Alexander  rvIcGrej^or,  Thomas  P.  Brunet,  Joseph 
Rolette,  and  Levi  R.  Marsh,  who  are  hereby  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  receive  the  subscriptions  to  the  said  capital  stock,  who 
shall  be  the  first  directors,  and  are  authorized  to  elect  their  presi- 
dent from  their  own  number."  While  in  general  plan  this  law 
imitates  its  congeners  of  the  year  before,  an  air  of  caution  per- 
vades the  statute.  The  subscribers  were  required  to  pay  in  specie 
one-sixth  of  their  subscription;  the  corporation  could  not  owe 
exceeding:  twice  the  amount  of  subscribed  and  actually-paid  cap- 
ital stock;  the  safety-fund  clause  was  prominent. 

Apparently  this  State  Bank  of  Wisconsin  had  no  long  exist- 
ence, if  indeed  it  ever  breathed.  During  the  second  session  of 
the  second  legislative  assembly,  which  convened  at  Madison, 
January  21,  1839,  there  was  passed  an  "Act  to  incorporate  the 
State  Bank  of  Wisconsin,"  ^  which  was- the  last  charter  ever  is- 
sued b}^  Wisconsin  to  a  bank  corporation.-  The  statute  is  long 
and  labored.  The  capital  of  the  institution  was  to  be  one  million 
dollars,  "  to  be  formed  and  procured  by  means  of  a  loan  or  loans  to 
be  made  by  the  directors  of  said  bank  "  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  law.  There  was  to  be  "a  mother  bank,  and  branches  not 
exceeding  five  "  to  be  located  by  the  directors.  There  are  elab- 
orate details  as  to  security  for  loans,  forms  of  annual  statements 
and  the  like;  and  there  is  a  clause  forbidding  the  corporation 
ever  to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes,  bills,  or  obligations  in 
gold  or  silver  currency  of  the  United  States;  if  at  any  time  the 
bank  should  refuse  such  payment,  the  holder  or  person  entitled 
to  demand  the  same  could  recover  his  "  debt  and  costs^  with 
damages  to  the  amount  of  twenty  per  centum." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  those  favored  institutions  behaved. 
And  while  we  are  able  to  particularize  as  to  one,  it  can  be  said 
in  general  that  their  career  was  not  such  as  to  allay  the  preju- 
dices which,  beginning  with  1837,  became  potential  in  Wiscon- 
sin. These  prejudices  had  their  birth  without  our  .boundaries. 
The  immiorrants  to  this  reojion,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourth 

Wis.  Hint.  CdII.^.,  ii.,  p.  98.  Those  mention  Dousinan,  Brunet  (more 
properly  Brunette),  anJ  Kolotte,  all  early  settlers  at  the  Prairie. 

'  No.. 32,  approved  February  25.  1839. 

'Thin  excludes  savings  banks. 
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decadQ  of  the  present  centaiy,  were  the  victims  of  the  finaricial 
agitations  and  banking  overturns  of  the  "panic  of  '37."  These 
were  serious  enough.  While  between  the  years  1793  and  1.^30, 
only  ten  banks  had  failed  in  Massachusetts,  thirty-two  out  of 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  succumbed  in  1837,  and 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent  of  their  entire  indebtedness.^  In 
New  York,  eleven  banks,  supposed  to  be  especially  protected  by 
being  in  the  safety-fund  system,  failed  dismally  and  disastrouslv, 
not  to  speak  of  other  concerns  not  so  "protected."  Tn  Illi- 
nois, a  State  bank  incorporated  in  1835,  with  a  capital  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  w^as  later  quadrupled,  sus- 
pended specie  payments  during  1837  and  never  recovered.  Other 
states,  less  prosperous,  suffered  worse.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  army  of  settlers  of  1837-40 — driven  here,  as  many  of 
them  were,  on  account  of  their  losses  in  the  East  — broutrht  with 
them  a  hostility  to  banks  which  the  lapse  of  time  did  not  lessen, 
and  which  tinged  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  Territory. 

This  hostility  was  emphasized  by  the  history  of  the  local  banks 
whose  beginnings  we  have  mentioned.  As  to  one  of  these,  this 
Society  is  now  able  to  learn  its  inner  life  by  means  of  a  recent 
contribution.^  The  manuscript  records  of  the  Bank  of  Milwau- 
kee have  recently  been  placed  by  the  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  upon  its  shelves.  The  book  came  into  the 
possession  of  Alexander  Mitchell,  an  earlier  president  of  this 
Society,  who  was  the  latest  owner  of  the  not  very  valuable  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  Milwaukee.  From  Mr.  Mitchell  it  passed  to  his 
nephew.  President  Johnston, 

It  appears  therefrom  that  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1837, 
the  directors  named  in  the  incorporating  act  met  and  chose  .Mr. 
Dunbar  as  their  president.  They  then  adjourned  until  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1837,  the  statutory  date  for  opening  the  stock- 
book.  Upon  June  5,  1837,  five  of  the  directors  —  Parks,  Juneau, 
Brisbiu,  Chase,  and  Sanderson  —  and  Walter  Shattuck,  each  paid 
in  ten  dollars  on  their  individual  subscriptions  to  one  share  of 
stock.  By  the  end  of  July,  ten  more  shares  of  stock  had  been 
subscribed  and  paid. 


'Warner's  Bcmkinf/,  Ancient  and  Jfodcrti,  p.  75. 
'See  a/i(r,  pp.  io,  46. 
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All  the  stockholders?  appear  to  have  given  their  notes  for  forty 
per  cent  of  the  stock,  at  the  time  when  they  paid  the  cash  in- 
f,talinent.  Durino^  JiJ^y,  "the  directoi'S  made  certain  by-laws, 
which  were  as  stringent  as  though  applicable  to  an  overflowing 
treasury;  no  notes  could  be  discounted,  unless  ornamented  with 
the  names  of  two  endorsers  satisfactory  to  the  directors;  en- 
dorsers who  had  once  defaulted  would  not  be  reaccepted  until 
their  default  had  been  cured.  A  significant,  if  not  pleasing,  re- 
solve of  the  directors,  made  near  the  close  of  1837,  was  a  reso- 
lution postponing  for  one  year  payment  of  all  ninety  days'  dis- 
counts—  a  resolution  pointing  apparently  to  no  other  paper 
than  to  the  capital-stock  notes  of  the  directors! 

On  December  IS,  1837,  the  board  resolved  '"to  procure  for  said 
Bank  of  Milwaukee,  Plates,  Books,  Paper,  Iron  Safe,  &c.,  &c. , 
for  the  use  of  said  Bank."  Tlie  reason  of  this  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity is  easy  to  see  from  an  inspection  of  the  minutes.  Francis 
Kelly  O'Farrall  —  a  person  whose  antecedents  and  whose  subse- 
quent history  are  alike  in  doubt — subscribed  on  December  18, 
1837,  for  the  balance  of  the  stock,  being  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four  shares.  Thereupon  he  was  made  cashier.  Twelve 
days  later, —  December  30, —  we  read  that  the  board  "discounted 
and  Rec'd  a  special  deposit  from  S.  Juneau."  This  unusual  pro- 
ceeding stimulated  the  purses  of  the  tardy  stockholders,  who 
thereupon  cashed  their  forty  per  cent  subscriptions.  However, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  O'Farrall  ever  paid  for  his  stock. 
Indeed,  this  individual  very  early  fell  under  suspicion.  Between 
December  30,  1837,  and  February  19,  1S3S,  we  read  of  two  dis- 
counts. On  the  latter  date,  O'Farrall  was  ordered  by  the 
directory  to  file  a  bond  in  his  fiduciary  capacity,  and  to  bring 
the  assets  of  the  bank  into  the  view  of  the  board.  At  the  same 
time,  an  additional  call  of  forty  per  cent  was  made  upon  the 
stock.  O'Farrall  filed  no  bond  and  produced  no  assets;  the 
stockholders  paid  no  call.  O'Farrall  disappeared  from  the  cash- 
iership  and  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  while  the  bank,  through 
Don  A.  J.  Upham,'  its  attorney,  took  such  precautions  against 
O'Farrall  as  the  situation  seemed  to  require.  On  December 
-7,  1S3S,  occuri  xl  the  last  meeting  mentioned  in  the  records. 

Ji;.'<(.  Collx.,  viii.,  p.  459. 
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It  was  held  at  the  house  of  Owen  Alclrich.'  James  Sanderson 
was  president  of  the  Board,  and  Charles  H.  Larkin  -  secretary. 
As  if  equipping  itself  for  much  finance,  the  directors  elected 
as  cashier,  John  S.  Boyd.  This  is  the  end.  The  stock,  in- 
cluding OTarrall's,  eventually  became  possessed  by  Alanson 
Sweet. On  August  2,  1842,  he  sold,  for  one  dollar,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  shares  to  Joseph  Ward  and  Lyndsey  ^Yard.^ 
On  February  5,  ]  S4G,  Sweet,  for  the  same  consideration,  sold 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  shares  to  Alexander  Mitchell.' 
Doubtless  the  book  of  records  went  with  this  sale! 

Although  we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  workings  of  the  other 
early  banks  as  minutely  as  those  of  the  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  yet 
we  know  a  little  about  them.  Thus,  on  January  19,  1838,  on 
the  day  before  the  adjournment  of  the  second  session  of  the  first 
legislative  assembly,  the  council  and  house  of  representatives  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  adopted  the  following  resolution:-  "That 
a  joint  committee  of  two  from  each  house  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  affairs  and  condition  of  the  Miners'  Bank  of 
T)u  Buque  ;  that  said  committee  have  power  after  the  adjourn- 
ment to  visit  the  bank  in  person,  to  examine  its  books  and  pa- 
pers, count  the  money  in  its  vaults,  and  to  examine  whether 
the  said  bank  lias  complied  with  the  provisions  of  its  charter 
or  not;  and  that  they  have  power  to  issue  subpamas  and  attacli- 
ments  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  to  testify  on  the 
subject  submitted  to  them  by  this  resolution,  and  that  said  com- 
mittee report  at  the  extra  session  of  the  legislative  assembly 
in  June  next. " 

The  extra  session  referred  to  in  the  resolution  convened  at 


'Mentioned,  in  the  Torritorial  census  of  183G,  as  head  of  a  family  ot  53. 
Wis.  Jfisf.  Colls.,  xiii.,  p.  2C6.  Ho  kex)t  a  meat-market  on  East  Waft.r 
Street.  Id.,  iv.,  p.  "27)"). 

2  Larkin  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  pioneer  bankers;  he  died  Au^mst 
16, 1894. 

''Sweet  was  an  early  Mihvaukee  merchant.  See  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  iv., 
pp.  2G0,  2G1. 

*The  Wards  were  prominent  in  early  business  circles  in  Milwaukee.  St-o 
iv.,  p.  i.^G. 

^ For  a  fcraphic  account  of  '-AU-xandcr  Mitchell,  tiic  Financier,"  see  /<-/.» 
xi.,  p. 

•Re.soIutioD  No.  17,  approved  January  19,  1838. 
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Curlingtou  in  Des  Moines  county,  Tune  11,  LS3S.  There  is  no 
reference  of  any  kind  to  banks.  Mn  the  published  acts  and  re- 
solves of  this  session;  nor  is  this  bank  again  mentioned  in  Wis- 
consin legislation.  The  Territory  of  Iowa  was  organized  July  4, 
1838,  Its  legislature  repealed^  the  charter  of  the  Miners'  Bank 
of  Dubuque,  in  1S45. 

In  November,  1S3S,  the  first  session  of  the  second  legislative 
assembly  convened  in  the  permanent  Territorial  capital  at  Madi- 
son. Very  early  in  the  session  a  resolution,-  of  similar  import 
to  the  one  just  quoted,  was  adopted,  appointing  two  joint  com- 
mittees of  investigation,  one  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
of  Wisconsin,  the  other  to  perform  a  like  office  at  the  Banks  of 
Mineral  Point  and  Milwaukee.  The  committees  were  to  report 
at  the  current  session,  stating  the  amount  of  capital  actually 
paid  in,  the  amount  of  deposits  and  profits  on  hand,  the  amount 
of  bills  in  circulation,  and  the  amount  of  debts  due,  the  amount 
of  specie  on  hand,  the  amount  of  stock  in  other  banks,  and  the 
amount  of  real  estate  and  other  property.  The  com.mittees 
were  also  to  report  whether  these  banks  had  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  their  several  charters :  and  were  clothed  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  issue  subpoenas 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

The  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  being  the  institution  situated  at 
Green  Bay,  refused  to  permit  the  joint  committee  to  examine 
into  its  doino-s,  and  to  have  free  access  to  its  books  and  vaults. 
The  legislature  thereupon  took  prompt  measures  in  the  premises, 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  '  setting  forth  such  refusal,  and  stating 
that  in  other  respects  the  bank  had  violated  the  provisions  of 
its  incorporating  act,  and  thereby  forfeited  its  charter.  The 
law  then  proceeded  to  require  the  attorney-genei-al,  immediately 
after  April  20,  lSo9,  to  bring  suit  to  annul  the  charter.  If  by 
such  suit  it  should  appear  afiirmatively  that  such  charter  had 
been  forfeited,  the  statute  auchorlzed  the  court  to  appoint  a 
receiver  to  close  up  the  concern  and  to  pay  from  its  assets  "all 

'By  chapter  31,  Lntrs  of  loira  T(  rr.,  1845.  There  are  several  refer- 
ences to  this  Bank  in  the  early  Iowa  statutes. 

Apiirndi.r,  Lnirxof  \V'i.->.  7V /•/•..  2nd  le;.(is.  assemb..  Res.  No.  2,  p.  2. 
^ Local  Avts  of  U^s.  Terr.,  1838-39,  N.j.  .w,  approved  March  11,  1839. 
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the  creditors  of  said  bunk  the  fair  and  full  proportion  which  to 
them  may  be  due."  The  attorney-general,  Ilenrr  S.  Baird, 
rather  than  perform  this  duty,  resigned  his  ofuce.  His  succes- 
sor, Horatio  X.  Wells,  appointed  ^larch  30,  1840,  began  the  suit, 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  wound  up. 

The  Bank  of  Milwaukee  appears  to  have  been  more  tractable. 
The  committee  were  permitted  to  inspect  its  affairs.  The  report 
they  rendered  can  be  inferred  from  the  following  action  taken 
by  the  legislature  upon  the  same  March  11,  1839:'  ''Whereas, 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  at  its  last 
session,  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  that 
said  Bank  has  not  gone  into  operation  according  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  its  charter.  Therefore 

"Be  it  enictecl,  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin: 

"That  an  act  entitled  *  an  act  to  incorporate  the  stockholders 
of  the  Bank  of  Milwaukee,'  approved  November  30th,  1836,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed;  and  that  the  charter  granted 
by  said  act  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  aanuUed,  vacated  and 
made  void, " 

The  Bank  of  Mineral  Point  escaped  the  censure  of  tiie  exam- 
ining committee,  and  continued  its  business.  In  1839,  Samuel 
B.  Knapp  was  its  cashier.  His  conduct  in  reference  to  the  bank 
and  the  Helena  Shot-Tower  has  been  described  in  the  latest 
volume  of  the  Wisno?i^i?i  Historicil  CoUections.- 

The  bank  failed  in  the  summer  of  1811,  entailing  a  loss  upon 
the  adjaeent  community  of  orer  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.^ 
Thereupon  the  legislature  repealed  its  charter.*  About  four 
years  later,  the  distress  caused  by  the  failure  being  so  great,  a 
legislative  committee   was  appointed^  to    investigate  its  con- 

'  Id.,  No.  GO,  approved  March  11,  1839. 

2 See  "  Chronicle  of  the  Helena  Shot-Tower,"  Wis.  Hist.  Coifs.,  xiii., 
p.  335. 

•^See  1  Pinney,  31. 

statutL  approved  February  IS,  18-12,  L(tirs  0/  Wis.  Tc /•/*,,  1812, 
p.  41.  _ 

'^By  resolution  approved  January  31,  181G,         181G,  p.  219. 
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ditioti.  NotluDg  further  relating  to  the  uistitutiou  is  found  in 
the  statutes. 

There  renuiined  but  one  other  financial  concern  named  a  bank, 
within  the  Territory,  which  had  any  semblance  of  vitality  —  the 
State  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  whose  charter  was  approved  February 
25,  1839.  A  terse  act^  of  the  legislature  of  1843  put  an  end  to 
its  existence  in  the  following  language:  "That  the  act  entitled 
♦an  act  to  incorporate  the  State  Bank  of  AVisconsin,'  approved 
February  28,-1830,  is  hereby  repealed." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  were  now  no  banks,  so 
called,  in  Wisconsin.  A.nd.  yet  there  were  banks.  Legislative 
prejudice  was  overcome  by  indirection.  Institutions  were  be- 
gun under  legislative  sanction,  which,  although  not  dubbed  banks, 
performed  all  their  functions.     These  we  must  briefly  notice. 

The  legislature  of  Illinois,  in  1836,  incorporated^  the  Chicago 
Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  the  following  as  com- 
missioners to  receive  stock — Peter  Bruyne,  James  Grant, 
James  Whitlock,  George  W.  Dole,  and  Francis  Sherman.  By 
this  act,  certain  powers  were  bestowed  upon  the  company,  such 
as  are  peculiar  to  banking  corporations,  and  a  clause  was  then 
inserted  carefuU}^  withholding  banking  privileges.  This  law 
seems  to  have  set  the  example  to  Wisconsin  Territory,  for  within 
two  years  this  kind  of  legislation  was  inaugurated  here.  The 
initial  step  was  taken  during  the  second  session  of  the  first 
legislative  assembly,  by  the  passage  of  "An  act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Wisconsin  Insurance  Com])any  at  G-reen  Bay."*  The 
second  section  of  this  act,  after  clothing  the  corporation  with 
-authority  as  to  contracts  of  insurance,  both  fire  and  marine, 
closes  with  this  clause:  "This  corporation  may  likewise  loan 
money  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia;  may  also  make  insur- 
ance upon  any  life  or  lives;  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
this  company  to  employ  all  such  surplus  capital  as  may  belong 
or  accrue  to  the  said  company,  in  the  purchase  of  public  or 
other  stock,  or  in  any  other  monied  transactions  or  operations, 

1843,  p.  G2.  api^roved  April  10,  1843. 

*  Should  read  I'ebruary  25. 

'  Lair.-<  0/  III.,  18  :3,  p.  30,  approved  January  13,  183G. 

*  Laws  of  UV.s.  Trrr.,  1837-38,  No.  29,  approved  January  9,  1838. 
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for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  said  company,  and  in  general  the  said 
company  may  transact  all  business  usually  performed  by  insur- 
ance companies;  provided  nothing  herein  contained  shall  give 
the  said  company  any  banking  privilege." 

A  decided  step  in  advance  of  this  action  took  place  the  next 
year,  upon  the  passage  of  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Wisconsin 
^Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company. "  ^  Section  two  of  this  act, 
after  permitting  the  company  to  insure  against  loss  by  fire  or 
otherwise,  upon  land  or  water,  adds:  "  This  corporation  may  like- 
wise receive  money  on  deposite,  and  loan  the  same  on  bottomry, 
respondentia,  or  other  satisfactory  security,  at  such  rates  of 
interest  as  may  be  done  by  individuals  by  the  laws  of  this  Ter- 
ritory; m^ay  also  make  insurance  upon  life  or  lives,  and  employ 
all  such  capital  as  may  belong  or  accrue  to  the  said  company  in 
the  purchase  of  public  or  other  stock,  or  in  any  other  monied 
transactions  or  operations  for  the  sole  beneht  of  the  said  com- 
pany, and  in  general  the  said  company  may  transact  all  busi- 
ness usually  performed  by  insurance  companies.  Provided  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  give  the  said  company  banking  priv- 
ileges. " 

More  than  this  could  hardly  be  asked.  The  persons  behind 
the  company  were  satisfied  with  their  jiowers,  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Com})any  began  a  banking  career 
which  made  the  institution  a  power  in  the  Northwest,  For 
more  than  fifty  years  it  weathered  all  financial  gales,  and  was 
a  synonym  for  stability.-  The  word  "  bank  "  was  not  added 
to  its  name  until  1S52,  yet  in  every  respect  it  was  a  bank. 
The  legislature,  observing  its  prosperity,  considering  the  proviso 
brazenly  violated,  and,  re])enting  the  legislation  which  per- 
mitted the  transgression,  made  several  etforts  to  repeal  the  law, 
but  until  F^-in  these  were  thwarted.     In  that  year,  a  brief  act  ' 

'  I(L,  1838-39.  No.  3G.  aT)pnn-ed  Fe})ruary  28,  1839.  The  c)ri.i,dnal  draft  of 
the  bill,  with  its  pro^^res.-;  through  l);)th  houses  endorsed  thereupon  and 
notinj^  amendments  made,  is  njw  in  the  p:)s-ession  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Soci.ty,  by  donation  of  President  Johnston.  This  document  gives 
FeV^rnary  i'7.  1S'{9,  a-;  the  date  of  api)roval. 

*See  Dr.  Butler's  [)aper,  A lexandcT  Miti-lietl.  the  Financier,"  ll'/x. 
Jlist.  Colls.,  xi..  p.  135. 

*LaLV!i  0/  Win.  Trrr.,  181G,  p.  10,  approved  January  29,  1S16. 
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repealed  the  statute  incorporating  the  company.  But  as  the 
original  incorporating  act  gave  the  company  existence  until 
18G8,  its  chief  otlicers,  George  Smith  and  Alexander  .Mitchell, 
being  advised  that  quo  ivarranto  was  the  only  proceeding 
which  could  be  effectual  to  devitalize  the  company,  paid  no  heed 
to  the  repealing  law,  except  to  assert  by  circular  and  otherwise 
their  firm  determination  to  continue  business  at  the  old  stand. 
Other  bills,  to  accomplish  repeal  by  circuity,  were  introduced 
into  the  legislature,  but  failed.  Finally,  when  the  general 
banking  law  was  passed,  the  company  reorganized  and  was 
thenceforth  free  from  legislative  molestation. 

Meanwhile,  the  proviso  forbidding  the  banking  privilege  be- 
came a  favorite  clause  with  the  Territorial  law-makers.  Its  use 
went  to  the  extreme  of  ludicrousness.  A  few  instances  follow: 
The  Wisconsin  Lead  Mining,  Smelting  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorp  jrated  '  in  1840,  with  a  proviso  that  the  act  of 
incorporation  should  not  be  construed  so  as  to  confer  any  banking 
privileges;  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Erie  Navigation  Company, 
chartered  for  purposes  of  freight  and  transportation  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Buffalo,  by  way  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox 
Rivers  and  the  lakes,  and  controlled  by  William  B.  Astor,  Henry  S. 
Baird,-  iVIorgan  L.  Martin,  Hercules  S.  Dousman,  and  others,  was 
carefully  informed  that  nothing  in  the  enabling  act  wa^  to  be  con- 
strued "as  in  any  way  giving  the  said  company  any  banking  privi- 
leges. "  In  like  manner  the  Southport  and  B?loit  Road  Company, 
constituted*  to  establish  a  toll-road  between  the  points  named, 
and  the  Milwaukee  and  Waterfurd  Plank  Road  Company,  consti- 
tuted M'or  a  like  purpose  b3twe?n  Milwaake-\  Waterford,  and 
'Wilmot,  were  explicitly  informed  that  "  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  in  any  way  giving  to  the  said  company 
any  banking  privileges  whatever  or  any  right  to  issui^  any  cer- 
tificate of  deposit,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  to  circulate  as 
money;"  so  also,  the  legislature  of  1845,  incorporating''  James 
18iO,  No.  22.  approved  January  11,  1810. 

-Baird  was  the  first  lawyer  who  settled  within  the  liiaits  of  Wisconsin. 
See  1  Pinney,  ."32. 

''L(urs  of  ir/.s-.  7V/-/-.,  1817.  p.  30,  approved  January  29,  1817. 

*  Id.,  1818,  }).  70.  approved  MarehG.  1818. 

^  IhiiJ.,  p.  298,  ai  {)r()ved  Mareh  13,  1818. 

*/i^.,1845,  p.  85,  approved  February  22,  1815. 
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Bonuel,  Eliphalet  Cramer,  Samuel  Brown,  Fredorick  B.  Otis, 
Abrain  D.  Smith,'  and  their  associates  as  the  First  Congregational 
Society  of  Milwaukee,  industi-iousl y  withheld  from  this  ecclesias- 
tical organization  all  banking  |)owers! 

While  these  acts  were  passing  through  the  various  Territorial 
legislatures,  the  people  were  eagvrly  looking  towards  state- 
hood. The  steps  taken  by  the  governor  and  the  various  legis- 
latures, tending  to  this  end,  are  detailed  in  a  publication  -  of 
this  Society.  The  preliminary  election,  ordered^  to  be  held, 
occurred  on  April  7,  18-iG.  The  returns  of  the  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  statehood  have  never  been  printed  so  as  to  be  easily  ac- 
cessible and  conveniently  preserved,  and  are  as  follows: 

Counties.  For.  Arjainsf.  |     Counties.  For.  Against. 

Crawford*   23  21     |  Milwaukee +     .     2,652  '6U 

Portage   315  18 


Dane   398  49 

Dodge   463  157 


Racine   1,834  353 

Rock   1,062  203 


Fond  du  Lac ... .  211  93 

Grant..   351  537     j  Sauk   157  24 

Green   290  102     '  Sheboygan   124  107 

Iowa   835  275     :  Walworth   1,918  59 

Jefferson   932  43  \  Washington  ....  641  82 

Manitowoc   23  4      Winnebago   27  1 

Marquette   78 


12,334  2,48" 


*  Returns  from  only  one  precinct. 

t  Returns  from  every  town  except  Lake. 

There  were  no  votes  from  Calumet,  Columbia,  Chippewa,  La  Pointe, 
Richland,  St.  Croix,  and  Waukesha  counties. 

The  election  having  resulted  favorably  to  statehood,  the 
first  constitutional  convention  assembled  at  Madison,  October 
5,  1846,  and  adjourned  December  16,  1846.  The  instrument 
submitted  by  this  body  to  the  people,  was  rejected  at  the  elec- 
tion held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1847,  by  a  vote  of  14,119 
in  favor,  and  20,233  against.* 

Most  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  this  instru- 
ment are  foreign  to  this  pajK'r.     Only  one  of  .them  is  pertinent. 

^Associate  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court,  from  June  1,  1853,  to  June 
21,  1859. 

■•'Florence  E.  Baker's  "  A  Brief  History  of  the  Ek^ctive  Franchise  in 
Wisconsin,"  Wis.  J/isf.  Soc.  Pn,'-.,  1893. 
'  L((u  s  of  II  /.s'.  T(  rr.,  1846,  p.  5. 

^The  vot^  by  counties  is  given  by  Miss  Baker,  in   Wis.  J  fist.  Soc. 
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The  constitution  of  184G  prohibited  banks  of  issue,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  any  bank  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  twenty 
dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  experiences  to  which 
the  early  settlers  had  been  subject,  they  were  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  the  full  majesty  of  statehood  crippled  by  the  lack  of  these 
financial  conveniences. 

A  second  attempt  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  constitution  was 
initiated  by  the  legislature  at  a  special  session  which  convened 
in  Madison  October  27,  1847.  In  accordance  with  an  act  ^  then 
passed,  a  second  convention  assembled  in  Madison,  December 
15,  1847,  and  adjourned  February  1,  1848.  "  The  second  conven- 
tion started  in  to  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  the  instrument  of 
the  first  had  been  w^recked.  Several  mooted  questions  were  thus 
left  to  the  people  for  subsequent  legislative  decision  —  banks, 
for  instance.  The  object  of  the  second  convention  was  to  draft  a 
constitution  that  would  be  popular,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  allowing  the  people  to  tight  over  such  questions  of  policy 
among  themselves. "  ^  A  magna  charta  framed  upon  such  prin- 
ciples could  hardly  help  being  popular,  and  the  one  in  question 
was  accepted  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  March  13,  1848, 
by  the  following  vote: 


Comities. 

Brown  

Calumet  

Columbia  

Crawford ..... 

Dane  

Dodge  

Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant   

Green  

Iowa  

Jefferson  

La  Fayette. .  . 
Manitowoc  


For.  Agalnf^f. 
218  6 


55 
513 
120 
871 
872 
747 
1, 137 
510 
651 
969 
659 
122 


o 
31- 
16 
237 
282 
183 
428 
299 
161 
422 
193 
5 


Counties. 
Marquette. . 


283 
2,008 
208 


Milwaukee  

Portage  

Eacine   1,073 

Rock   1,243 

Sauk  

Sheboygan*  .... 
St.  Croix....  .., 

Waukesha  

Walworth  

Washington  

Winnebago  


For.  Against. 

132 
203 
58 
1,231 
512 
12 
110 
224 
798 
574 
191 
71 


245 
431 
15 
1,108 
1,323 
1,090 
328 


*  Shebovgan  cast  22  votes  for  the 


Total  16,799 

old  constitution." 


6,384 


7Voe.,  1893.  p.  121.  There  were  no  returns  received  from  Calumet,  Chip- 
pewa, and  La  P.iinte  counties,  a?  the  present  writer  knows  from  personal 
inspection  of  the  returns  actually  received. 

^ Laws  of  H7.S',  7^  rr.,  special  session  of  1347,  p.  3. 

'  Wis.  Jlisf.  Coll.-i.,  xi.,  p.  409. 
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The  provisions  of  the  nccopted  con.stitLitioii,  on  the  subject  of 
banking,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  language  in  article  xi., 
sections  4  and  5 : 

"  Section  4.  The  legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  create, 
authorize,  or  incorporate,  by  any  general  or  special  law,  any 
bank  or  banking  power  or  privilege,  or  any  institution  or  cor- 
poration, having  any  banking  power  or  privilege  whatever, 
except  as  provided  in  this  article. 

"  Section  5.  The  legislature  may  submit  to  the  voters,  at  any 
general  election,  the  question  of  ^  bank  '  or  'no  bank,'  and  if 
at  any  such  election  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  a  majority  of 
ail  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  on  that  subject  shall  be  in 
favor  of  banks,  then  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  grant 
bank  charters,  or  to  pass  a  general  banking  law,  with  such 
restrictions  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient and  proper  for  the  security  of  the  bill-holders.  Provided, 
that  no  such  grant  or  law  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
State,  at  some  general  election,  and  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  that  subject  at  such  election. " 

That  these  sections  might  not  be  pointless,  the  legislature  of  1S49 
inserted  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  that  year  a  chapter'  on  "Unau- 
thorized Banking, "  visiting  severe  penalties  upon  persons  or  cor- 
porations which  should  attempt  to  exercise  banking  powers  with- 
out authority  of  law.  The  same  chapter  forbade  the  circulation 
of  bank  bills,  promissory  notes,  checks,  drafts,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  debts  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

The  supreme  court  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  law-making 
body,- by  holding  in  several  well-considered  cases  -  that  the  above 
quoted  sections  of  the  constitution  reserved  all  legislative  power 
upon  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking  to  the  people.  Any  legis- 
lation thereupon,  not  submitted  to  the  people,  would  be  of  no 
otfect.  The  present  banking  act  is  therefore  essentially,  pre- 
eminently, and  peculiarly  a  people's  law.'' 

'  Chap.  39,  p.  255,  R.  S.,  18i9. 

"  State  ex  rol.  R-f-dshurf^'h  Bank  v.  Ilastin^^s,  12  Wis.  17:  Van  Stoenwyck 
v.  Sarkott,  17  Wis.  t;}5:  Brower  v.  llai;,dit,  IS  Wis.  102;  Rusk  v.  Van  Xorst- 
rand,  21  Wis.  159:  Porter  v.  State.  40  Wis.  375:  ///  re  Koottinj,',  90  Wis.  ItJG. 

'Ilisf.  of  Mihccin/ccr  (1895),  chapters  on  Banks  and  Banking,  by  Wi^^ht 
and  Johnston. 


EARLY  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  WISCONSIN  BANKS.  l6l 

The  legislature  of  1S51  decided  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people 
upon  the  subject  of  "  bank,"  or  "no  bank."  A  law'  was  passed, 
providing  for  submitting  the  question  to  the  people- at  the  gen- 
eral election  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Accordingly,  on  November 
4,  1851,  the  question  was  tested,  and  the  vote  was  largely 
"bank."  The  returns  in  detail  are  accessible  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  nead  not  be  copied  here.  The  entire  vote 
was  as  follows:    Bank,  31.289;  no  bank,  9,120. 

Then  came,  as  a  result,  the  general  banking  law,-  by  virtue  of 
which,  with  its  amendments,  all  banks  known  as  State  banks  are 
constituted.  This  law,  with  its  amendments,  is  Chapter  94  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  1878. 

The  votes  of  the  people  by  counties,  upon  the  question  of 
adopting  the  State  banking  law,  and  upon  the  various  amend- 
ments thereto,  are  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  followinor  table  shows  the  votes  of  the  State  atlarofe: 


Dcite  of  Election. 

Questions  S'ubm itteii. 

For. 

Against. 

November  2, 1852 

Adoption  of  general  banking  law  .  , . 



32,826 

8,711 

November  2, 1858 

Adoption  of  amendment  knowm  as 

Chap.  98,  Laws  of  1858   

27,265 

2,837 

November  5, 1861 

Adoption  of  amendment  known  as 

Chap.  212,  Laws  of  1861-  

57, 646 

2,515 

November  4,  1862 

Adox^tion  of  amendments  known  as 

Chaps.  203,  351,  Laws  of  1862  .... 

46,269 

7,794 

November  6.  1666 

Adoption  of  amendment  known  as 

Chap.  102,  Laws  of  1866  

49,714 

19,151 

November  5,  1867 

Adoption  of  amendment  known  as 

Chap.  143,  Laws  of  1866:  see  Joint 

45. 796 

11,842 

November  3. 1868 

Adoption  of  amendment  known  as 

■ 

Chap.  28,  La  ws  of  1868  

15,499 

1,948 

November  7,  1876 

Chap.  .384.  Laws  of  1876.  for  or- 

ganizjition  of  Savings  Banks  

4>029 

3,069 

'  Ld/f's  of  ir/.y.,  1S.>1,  chap.  143,  approved  March  5,  1851. 
•  A/.,  1852,  chap.  479,  approved  April  19,  1852. 
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[  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER,  LL.  D  Madison 

HON.  JOHN  T.  KINGSTON  Necedah 
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I  HON.  JAMES  SUTHERLAND     .........  Janesville 
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REUBEN  G.  THWAITES*  M.adison 


*To  whom  coinmuuicatious  siioukl  be  addressed. 
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EXECUTIVE?  COMMITTEE. 

The  president,  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  librarian, 
curators,  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  state  treas- 
urer, constitute  the  executive  committee,  and  the  following 
standing  committees  are  sub-committees  thereof: 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Lihrari)  —  Thwaites,  Butler,  Turner,  Gregory,  and  Conover  ;  ex-officio  — 
Scofield,  Casson,  and  Peterson. 

Finance  —  Van  Slyke,  Morris,  Doyon,  Ramsay,  and  Burrows. 

Auditing  Accounts  —  Morris,  Carpenter,  Ramsay,  Steensland,  and  Con- 
over. 

Printing  and  Puhlicati on  —  Thwaites,  Butler,  Adams,  Anderson,  and 

Turner;  cx-ofHcio  —  Casson  and  Peterson. 
Art  Qallery  and  Museum  —  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Winslow,  Sanborn,  and 

Cassoday. 

Endowments  and  Contributions  —  Bradley,  Johnson,  Keyes,  Oakley, 
and  Morris. 

Literary  Exchanges  —  Thwaites,  Bradley,  Parkinson,  Freeman,  and 
Rosenstengel. 

Natural  Jlistorg  —  Fairchild,  Bunn,  Dunning,  Siebecker,  and  Palmer. 
Jlistoriccd  Narratives  —  Pinuey,   Carpenter,   Gregory,  Anderson,  and 
Bryant. 

Nomination  of  Members  —  Stevens,  Cassoday,  Bunn,  Proudfit,  and 
Taylor. 

Prehistoric  Antiquities,  and  Indiayi  History  —  Butler,  Turner,  John- 
son, Raymer,  and  Knox. 
Obituaries  —  Pinney,  Parkinson,  Newman,  Johnson,  and  Bashford. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Draper  Homestead  —  Van  Slyke,  Steensland,  and  Thwaites. 
Biennial  Address,  1S'J7  —  Thwaites,  Butler,  Adams,  Turner,  and  Gregory. 
Pevision  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws  —  Van  Slyke,  Gregory,  Morris, 
Jones,  Parkinson,  Thwaites,  and  Conover. 


LIBRARY  STAFF,  ETC.-1896-97 


SECRETARY 

Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 

LIBRARIAN 

Isaac  Samuel  Bradley 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 

Minnie  Myrtle  Oakley 


LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS 

Florence  Elizabeth  Baker 

Emma  Helen  Blair 
Emma  Alethea  Haw  ley 

Annie  Amelia  Nunns 
Georgian  A  Russf.ll  Sheldon 

MESSENGERS 
John  HAKRis  McNichol  (library) 
Peter  Fagg  (library) 
Ceylon  Childs  Lincoln  (gallery  and  museum) 


Library  Open  — From  9  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

Portrait  Gallery  and  Museum  Open  —  Morning,  9  to  12:30;  Afternoon, 
1:30  to  5. 


STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIHTY  OF  WISCONSIN 


FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin  was  held  in  its  rooms  in  the  Capitol,  Thurs- 
day evening,  December  10,  1896. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Johnston,  Vice-President  Butler 
took  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  from  Presi- 
dent Johnston;  Vice-Presidents  Sawyer,  Sutherland,  Thomas, 
and  Wight;  and  several  members  resident  in  different  portions 
of  the  State. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

Chairman  Van  Slyke,  of  the  committee  on  finance,  presented 
the  report  of  his  committee,  approving  the  annual  report  of 
Treasurer  Proud  fit,  both  of  which  reports  were  duly  adopted. 
[See  Appendix,  AandB.] 

Chairman  Morris,  of  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that 
said  committee  had  examined  and  approved  the  report  of  Secre- 
tary Thwaites,  of  expenditures  from  the  general  fund  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1S9G,  the  vouchers  therefor  having 
been  deposited  with  the  governor  according  to  law.  The  com- 
mittee also  reported  having  favorably  passed  upon  that  ofUcer's 
expenditures  from  the  income  of  the  binding  fund  during  the 
same  period.     [See  Appendix,  C] 

EXECUTIVE   committee's  REPORT. 

Secretary  Thwaites,  in  behalf  of  the  executive  committee, 
presented  its  annual  report,  which  was  adopted.  [See  Appen- 
dix, D.] 
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OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Messrs.  Vaa  Slyke,  Oakley,  Keyos,  Conover.  and  Jones  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  the  ■  nomination  of  officers,  and  re- 
ported in  favoi*  of  the  following,  who  were  duly  elected: 

Vicc-Fresident  — Ron.  John  B.  Cassoday,  of  Madi.son,  to  succeed  Gen. 
Lucius  Fairchild,  of  Madison,  deceased. 

Curators  for  the  term  expiring  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1S99  — 
Hon.  Buell  E.  Hutchinson,  Hon.  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Gen.  Chandler  P.  Chap- 
man, Prof.  John  B.  Parkinson,  Hon,  George  B.  Burrows,  Hon.  John  A. 
Johnson,  John  C.  Freeman,  LL.  D.,  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  Hon. 
Burr  W.  Jones,  Charles  K%  Adams,  LL.  D.,  Frederic  K.  Conover,  LL.  B., 
J.  Howard  Palmer. 

Curators,  to  Jill  vacanciefi  —  Gen.  E.  E.  Bryant,  Hon.  Horace  A.  Tay- 
lor, and  Rev.  Patrick  B.  Knox. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee,  Chairman  Van  Slyke  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

JResolved,  That  the  corresponding  secretary  shall  hereafter  be  also  the 
recording  secretary,  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  latter  officer  being  im- 
posed upon  the  former;  and  that  the  official  bonds  of  the  corresponding 
secretary,  librarian,  and  treasurer,  heretofore  filed  with  the  recording  sec- 
retary, be  hereafter  filed  with  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Ramsay,  Proudfit, 
Rosenstengel,  and  Mills,  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  new 
members,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the  fol- 
owing  were  elected: 

^(/■f?  —  Rt.  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer,  Green  Bay:  Hon.  C.  L.  Colman  and 
Lucius  C.  Colman,  La  Crosse;  Hon.  Sam.  S.  Fifield,  Ashland. 

Annual  — X.B.  Mead,  Ashland:  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Fox,  Green  Bay;  Fred- 
erick W.  Kelly,  George  H.  D.  Johnson,  Ernest  Bruncken,  Charles  Quarles, 
and  Frank  T.  Terry,  Milwaukee:  Hon.  James  H.  Stout,  Menomonie:  Frank 
A.  Hutchins,  Baraboo;  A.  \V.  Robinson,  Waukesha;  Hon.  A.  A.  Jackson 
and  Hon.  John  M.  Whitehead,  Janesville;  Hon.  Chauncey  B.  Welton, 
Madison;  W.  K.  Coffin,  Eau  Claire. 

Corresponding  —  AVnert  C.  Beckwith  and  Edward  S.  Beckwith.  Elk- 
horn. 

IN   HONOR  OF  GENERAL  FAIRCHILD. 

The  following  gentlemen  addressed  the  society  upon  the 
character  and  public  services  of  the  late  C4eneral  Lucius  Fair- 
child,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society,  who  died  at 
Madison,  May  2.'},  1S9G: 
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Memarks  by  Prof.  Jaines  Davie  Bufler,  LL.  D. 

Lucius  Fairchild  was  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  best  friends  this  Society 
ever  had,  or  ever  will  have. 

In  1866,  in  his  first  message  as  governor,  while  announcing  that  the  So- 
ciety was  in  the  act  of  removal  into  this  capitol,  he  added  that  it  would 
more  than  ever  prove  its  usefulness,  and  advised  that  it  be  authorized  to 
print  a  volume  of  its  collections  every  three  years.  This  beginning  was  the 
keynote  of  many  utterances  in  its  favor.  The  next  year,  he  said:  "  the  So- 
ciety reflects  great  credit  on  our  people  —  is  a  subject  of  just  pride  to  all  — 
and  is  well  entitled  to  receive  assistance."  His  special  recommendation 
then  was  that  the  State  should  pny  a  big  freight  bill  for  it.  This  bill  was 
for  transporting  5,000  long-desired  volumes  presented  by  the  British 
government  —  valued  at  $12,000,  while  the  Society  was  too  weak  to  stretch 
out  its  hands  for  receiving  this  royal  bounty.  His  request  was  granted. 
Few  governors  before  him  had  taken  much  notice  of  our  Society.  He  gave 
it  such  prominence  that  none  of  his  successors  has  ignored  its  claims. 
Never  since  his  time  has  it  needed  to  beg  pardon  for  having  been  born  into 
this  breathing  world. 

This  favor  was  one  among  a  multitude  done  us,  times  and  ways  without 
number,  both  before  and  after  his  six  years  in  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
While  consul  in  Liverpool  and  Paris,  as  well  as  while  minister  to  Spain, 
the  many  rare  books  he  sent  home  jjroved  that  he  never  forgot  the  Society. 
The  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Cortes,  which  he  took  such  pains  in  Mad- 
rid to  secure  for  the  portrait  gallery,  marked  a  new  departure  and  widen- 
ing of  its  scope. 

Fairchild's  zeal  for  us  before  he  became  governor  is  not  as  well  known 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Our  infant  library  found  ami)le  room  in  a  glass-faced 
case,  33^2  ft?et  by  4,  and  stood  in  the  executive  chamber.  When  crowded 
out  of  the  capitol  it  took  refuge  in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  Church.  It 
had  been  cooped  up  there  eleven  years  when  the  fourth  installment  of  this 
edifice  was  approaching  completion.  We  ancient  members  were  in  mortal 
fear  that  no  corner  of  it  would  be  vouchsafed  for  our  treasures.  At  that 
time  it  was  my  luck  to  fall  in  with  him  in  the  unfinished  wing,  and  I  told 
him  my  fears.  His  answer  was  :  "  Don't  be  troubled.  What  do  you  think 
I  have  come  here  for  ?  I  am  picking  out  the  rooms  that  will  be  best  for 
you,  and  you  shall  have  them." 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  same  tjuarters  which  he  then  j^ointed  out  were 
afterwards  granted  the  Society  by  the  legislature,  and  that  before  Fairchild 
became  governor.  This  fact  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  our  owing 
admission  within  these  walls  largely  to  Fairchild,  who  was  already  secretary 
of  state  and  a  recognized  j)()wer  Ijt-hind  the  throne — his  words  to  me  made 
me  see  his  hand  quietly  leading  on  to  the  Society's  petition  and  so  to  legis- 
lative action.    A  power  beliind  the  throne  is  talked  of  as  something  pecu- 
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liar  to  monarchies,  but  it  is  not  unknown  elsewhere.  Where  are  not  some 
conspicuous  actors  mere  "  things  of  springs  and  wires  by  others  played  ?  " 

During  the  same  south  wing  interview  Fairchild  lamented  that  the  capi- 
tol  must  be  built  by  contracts  under  which  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
faithful  and  fire-proof  work.  "It  is  not  good  enough  for  you,"  were  his 
words. 

The  feeling  he  then  showed  lived  on,  as  I  believe,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  roused  him  to  promote  the  rearing  of  the  new^  south  wing,  and  whenever 
a  chance  of  gaining  something  better  was  afforded  it  rendered  him  an  ad- 
vocate public  and  private,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  enshrining  the 
historic  gems  in  such  a  casket  as  is  now  preparing  for  them. 

When  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nine  commissioners  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  library  now  rising  on  the  university  campus,  all  the  people 
said  Amen.  They  felt  that  the  hour  had  come  and  the  man, —  that  the 
bibliothecal  pearl  of  price  which  had  become  the  immediate  jewel  of  their 
souls  was  sure  of  a  setting  worthy  of  its  preciousness  and  of  Wisconsin. 
Had  not  God  willed  otherwise,  with  what  rapture  would  he  have  beheld 
the  topstone  brought  forth  with  shouting  for  our  noblest  specimen  of 
state  architecture,  and  that  one  dedicated  to  noblest  ends  so  that  it  finds 
a  fit  emblem  in  the  dome  over  our  heads  radiating  with  equal  expansion 
toward  every  quarter  of  the  earth  and  directing  its  convergent  curves  to 
heaven.    But  its  best  emblem  is  the  sun  as  Milton  sets  it  forth  : 

"  Made  porous  to  receive 

And  driTik  the  liquid  light,  firm  to  retain 

Her  gathered  beams,  great  palace  hall  of  light." 

Fairchild's  self-culture  was  such  that  he  did  honor  to  every  office  he  w^as 
called  on  to  fill,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  dealing  with  cabinets,  presidents, 
and  kings.  He  rose  high  but  we  all  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  something 
still  higher.  His  mining  and  military  life  were  both  schools.  So  were  all 
his  offices  from  first  to  last.  Men  were  his  books.  He  never  met  a  man 
from  whom  he  did  not  learn  something  a  knowledge  he  could  often  turn 
to  better  account  than  its  owner  could.  Hence,  I  often  applied  to  him 
certain  words  of  Shakespeare; 

"  I  cannot  say  'tis  pity 
He  lacked  instructions,  for  he  seems  a  master 
To  most  that  teach." 

His  sun  went  down  as  it  w^ere  at  noon.  Otherwise  he  must  have  become 
a  reader  in  the  glorified  library.  During  his  Liverpool  life,  he  was  once  a 
guest  on  a  steam  yacht  which  bore  him  as  on  eagle's  wings  round  those 
Mediterranean  shores  which  are  proverbially  the  chief  end  of  travel.  That 
month  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Cyclades  and  northern  Africa  — skim- 
ming the  cream  of  three  continents  and  tasting  no  sour  drop,  he  called  the 
fairy  dream  of  his  life.  Reading  here  he  would  have  renewed  that  dream. 
Books  would  add  a  precious  seeing  to  what  he  saw,  but  had  not  seen 
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through.  Dim  outlines  ia  his  .memory,  they  would  have  swelled  in  fair 
proportions  till  every  lovely  feature  of  that  voyage  would  come  into  the 
eye  of  his'soulimore  full  of  life  than  when  'twas  lived  indeed.  Such  a  solace 
for  the  Sabbath  of  his  years,  in  an  ideal  library  on  an  ideal  site,  I  believe 
to  have  been  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  hopes.  Would  God  it  had  been  in 
the  experience  of  our  best  beloved  neighbor,  citizen,  magistrate  and  man. 

Bemarks  hy  Hon.  Elisha  W.  Kcyes. 

As  I  am  down  on  the  program,  I  will  say  a  few  words,  and  pay  a  brief 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  General  Fairchild,  who  was  long  our  associate, 
and  a  most  useful  member  of  this  Society. 

My  acquaintance  with -General  Fairchild  was  probably  longer  and  more 
intimate  than  was  that  of  any  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  In  look- 
ing around  this  audience,  I  do  not  notice  any  one  here  who  knew  him 
longer  than  I.  We  were  friends  for  a  period  of  forty  years  or  more,  in  the 
city  of  Madison.  My  acquaintance  and  friendshijj  with  him  commenced 
on  his  return  from  his  California  venture,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifties. 
He  had  abandoned  the  enterprise  which  carried  him  to  the  Pacific  coast ; 
and,  returning  to  his  former  home,  had  started  out  upon  that  career  which 
afterwards  became  so  famous.  It  was  then  that  our  intimacy  began.  Not 
long  after  his  return,  in  the  year  1858,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  upon  the  Democratic  ticket;  at  the  same  time  I 
was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  district  attorney,  on  the  Republican 
ticket;  and  we  met  frequently  in  the  canvass  for  these  offices,  before  the 
election.  It  so  happened  that  we  both  were  elected,  although  running  on 
different  tickets.  From  that  time  onward,  he  was  closely  identified  with 
the  people  of  Madison,  and  especially  was  he  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
this  Society.  He  resumed  the  lines  of  his  acquaintance  with  our  people, 
which  had  been  broken  by  his  absence,  and  made  many  new  ones  with 
great  rapidity. 

It  seemed  to  be  his  fortune  that  he  should  very  early  be  identified  with 
military  organizations ;  for,  even  before  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion, 
he  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  this  city,  in  which  I  was  a 
private.  It  was  then  that  he  first  began  to  learn  the  art  of  war  :  and,  when 
its  dread  alarm  was  sounded,  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  State  to 
volunteer.  His  company,  the  Governor's  Guard,  was  reorganized,  with 
himself  as  captain,  and  it  became  part  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Regiment. 
He  lost  his  arm  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  came  home  on  furlough 
to  recruit  his  health,  intending  to  return  to  the  front  as  soon  as  he  was 
able.  Right  here,  there  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  his  affairs  ;  for  he  had 
been  appointed  to  a  captaincy  in  the  regular  army  ;  and,  if  he  had  returned 
to  the  war,  it  is  probable  that  his  career  would  have  been  whol{y  a  military 
one. 

While  resting  quietly  at  his  home,  on  the  shore  of  our  beautiful  Monona, 
he  was  visited  by  United  States  Senator  James  R.  Doolittle.    The  Repub- 
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lican  State  convention  of  18G3  was  then  in  session.  Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
of  Doclge  County,  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Gen.  George  B.  Smith,  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  evidently  the  choice 
of  the  convention.  Senator  Doolittle  had  conceived  the  idea,  m  iinly  on  the 
ground  of  policy,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  ticket  to  name  a 
war  Democrat,  one  like  General  Fairchild,  for  that  office.  He  argued 
strongly  with  the  delegates,  of  whom  I  was  one,  that  we  should  give  the 
proposition  serious  consideration.  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  Fairchild,  a 
man  of  ability,  of  courage,  and  of  wounds  :  and  urged  that  the  names  of 
other  candidates  be  withdrawn,  and  that  he  be  nominated  for  the  position 
by  acclamation.  The  plan  met  with  great  favor,  and  was,  in  fact,  en- 
thusiastically received.  The  late  Judge  A.  Scott  Sloan,  a  delegate  and  the 
especial  champion  of  Mr.  W^illiams,  withdrew  his  candidate  and  seconded 
the  nomination  of  General  Fairchild  ;  and,  with  one  voice,  the  latter  w^as 
made  a  candidate  upon  the  ticket  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him,  and  inform  him  of  his  nomina- 
tion. He  was  brought  before  the  convention,  in  response  to  the  honor 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  As  he  stood  in  the  speaker's  desk 
after  his  introduction,  he  looked  pale,  thin,  and  greatly  embarrassed  :  and 
it  was  plain  that  his  wound  was  yet  unhealed.  He  was  received  with  al- 
most deafening  applause.  He  had  listened,  upon  the  battle-field,  to  the 
terrific  roar  of  the  cannon,  to  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  on  every  hand, 
without  flinching  ;  but  his  j^osition  before  the  convention  was  far  ditTerent 
He  commenced  by  protesting  against  the  nomination,  and  expressed  a 
strong  feeling  that  he  did  not  want  it,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  at  the 
front  until  the  end  of  the  war.  But  he  said  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  felt  compelled  to  suVjmit  to  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  and  he 
could  not  well  decline  the  position  of  honor  and  usefulness  which,  to  his 
great  surprise,  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  elected,  with  his 
associates  upon  the  ticket.  When  his  term  of  two  years  had  expired,  he 
was  elected  to  the  higher  position  of  governor,  and  was  twice  reelected, 
thus  serving  six  years  as  governor, —  in  all,  eight  years  of  service  in  the 
most  important  State  positions.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people, 
and  they  most  heartily  approved  of  his  otHcial  course. 

General  Fairchild  was  a  very  usoful  member  of  this  Society,  and  deeply 
interested  in  its  growth  and  prosperity.  He  also  took  a  lively  interest  in 
everything  that  concerned  the  i)ublic.  He  was  active,  energetic,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  render  a  helping  hand  to  push  enterprises  forward  and  to 
sustain  them.    He  always  performed  his  duty  faithfully  and  well. 

General  Fairchild  was  a  fortunate  man.  It  has  been  said  that  "there 
is  a  tide  in  the  atfairsof  man,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.'' 
If  he  had  remained  in  the  army,  as  he  would  have  preferred,  he  could  n<"ir 
have  rendered  so  much  valual)le  service  to  his  State  and  country.  As  I  have 
said,  this  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career  ;  and  it  was  well  for  him,  and 
for  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  he  drifted  out  of  military  life  and  took 
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a  foremo.^t  position  in  civil  affairs,  These  circumstances  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  to  do  mare  good  in  the  world,  and  to 
fill  faithfully  and  well  every  position  he  occupied.  The  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin have  great  reason  to  revere  his  memory,  and  his  many  friends  will  long 
mourn  for  him. 

General  Fairchild  was  never  a  "kicker;"  he  went  smoothly  through  the 
world.  He  never  stirred  up  strife.  His  mission  seemed  to  be  to  smooth 
out  the  rough  places,  and  to  establish  harmonious  relations  where  they 
should  exist;  and  his  pleasant  words  and  kindly  bearing  strongly  affected 
those  whom  he  met  in  all  the  various  walks  of  life.  The  white-winged 
messenger  of  peace' seemed  to  dwell  with  him.  His  presence  was  charming, 
and  his  kindly  influence  w"as  great. 

The  people  of  Madison  will  long  remember  him  with  great  affection.  The 
feeling  of  sadness  and  grief  which  was  noticeable  everywhere,  throughout 
the  State,  as  the  news  of  his  death  was  borne  to  its  remotest  corner,  gave 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  loved  him  well,  and  fully  appreciated 
his  noble  purposes,  his  lofty  aims,  and  the  great  goodness  which  was  mani-  | 
fested  in  his  every  act.  i 

Itemarks  hij  Dr.  Cherries  K.  Adams.  | 

Mr.  President:  I  think  you  should  not  have  called  upon  me  until  the  * 
last,  because  I  was  the  last  of  those  here  present,  I  suppose,  to  make  the  [ 
acquaintance  of  General  Fairchild.  I  never  met  him  until  I  came  to  Madi-  | 
son  in  the  summer  of  1S92,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  board  of  j 
regents  of  the  University,  to  consider  whether  I  would  accept  the  presidency  | 
of  the  institution.  I  came  here  with  the  express  declaration  that  there  f 
was  not  one  chance  in  ten  of  my  abandoning  the  definite  x>urposes  I  had  ] 
formed,  and  accepting  these  new  responsibilities.  But,  as  the  French  say  < 
in  regard  to  love  and  war,  '*  Whoever  listens  is  about  to  surrender."  I  met  I 
General  Fairchild  and  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  charm  of  his  manner  - 
and  the  warmth  of  his  expressions.  It  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
I  have  often  doubted  whether  I  should  ever  have  come  to  the  University  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  impression  he  made  upon  me. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  work,  I  felt  that  he  was  my  warmest  friend. 
His  supreme  interest  was  in  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  he  felt  that  the 
welfare  of  the  State  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  he  was  ever  looking  out  for  ways  in  which  the  University  could 
be  improved.  I  always  felt  that  I  could  go  to  him  and  consult  him  with 
the  utmost  freedom.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  an  educational  expert.  On 
the  contrary,  he  often  avowed  his  ignorance  of  technical  details  in  regard  j 
to  educational  matters;  but  his  interest  was  so  large  and  so  genuine,  that  I  | 
always  felt  that  whatever  counsel  he  was  »lisposed  to  give  would  be  ren- 
dered without  reserve  and  with  the  largest  interests  of  the  University  at 
heart.  As  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors,  he  often  consulted  me;  and 
as  president  of  the  Universitv  T  often  consulted  him,  and  I  never  closed  | 
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any  conference  with  him  without  feeling  better  and  stronger  for  my  work^ 
With  regard  to  his  services  for  this  library,  I  shall  say  very  little,  for  the 
reason  that  I  knew  very  little  of  bis  interest  in  it  until  after  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Historical  Society  to  ask  for  a  new  building;  but  after 
that  action  was  taken,  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  throwing  himself  into 
the  enterprise  without  reserve.  How  much  he  had  to  do  with  influencing 
the  governor,  I  have  never  had  any  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  the  first  he  exerted  himself  in  every  prox)er  and  practicable  way 
to  accomplish  the  ends  w^e  had  -in  view.  As  we  all  know,  the  matter  of 
legislation  was  accomplished  with  difficulty.  From  the  first,  Fairchild  had 
the  impression  that  the  largest  service  to  this  Society  and  to  the  State 
would  be  subserved  by  having  the  new  building  located  near  the  Univer- 
sity grounds.    From  that  opinion  I  believe  he  never  for  a  moment  swerved. 

I  never  saw  him  really  angry  but  once.  He  had  a  way  of  occasionally  speak- 
ing a  sharp  word^  but  I  almost  invariably  felt  that  his  feelings  on  such  oc- 
casions were,  so  to  speak,  only  skin-deep.  But  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to, 
he  seemed  to  me  angry  through  and  through.  After  we  had  had  a  final  hear- 
ing before  the  legislative  committee,  and  after  the  committee  had  de- 
cided, with  a  single  dissenting  vote,  to  report  against  the  bill,  I  well  re- 
member that  Fairchild  stalked  out  of  the  room  with  an  energy  that  showed 
he  meant  what  he  said  when  he  declared  that  this  matter  was  not  over 
yet.  It  w^as  in  the  first  part  of  the  evening,  when  the  bill  was  to  come  up 
for  final  action  in  the  assembly.  We  went  down  into  the  legislative  corri- 
dor, where  he  at  once  threw  himself  into  a  crowd  of  the  members.  The- 
governor  was  also  there  at  the  time.  What  was  said  and  done  I  never  knew. 
I  "went  into  the  speaker's  room,  where  there  were  many  of  the  other  friends- 
of  the  bill.  We  all  had  the  impression  that  the  measure  was  already  lost, 
and,  after  a  little  talk  of  a  despairing  nature,  I  went  home,  and  my  wife  and 
I  made  preparations  to  go  to  Chicago  the  next  morning.  I  had  had  so 
much  anxiety  in  reference  to  the  matter  that  we  agreed  to  have  a  little 
recreation  in  the  way  of  two  or  three  evenings  of  the  opera.  Before  the 
■evening  was  over,  however,  I  received  four  or  five  messages  by  telephone, 
announcing  that  the  bill  had  passed,  and  giving  me  the  vote.  We  did  not 
go  to  Chicago. 

For  this  measure  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  earnest  labors  of  a 
great  many  friends,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  this  Society  is  especially 
indebted  for  its  passage  to  three  persons,  without  the  earnest  eftbrts  of 
whom  the  bill  would  have  failed.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  supposing  that  we  were  more  largely  indebted  for  the  passage  of 
the  measure  to  Fairchild,  to  Governor  Upham,  and  to  Speaker  Burrows, 
than  to  any  other  three  jjcrsons. 

If  there  were  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  a  little  more  at  length  of 
another  phase  of  Cieneral  Fairchild:  and  that  is,  what  he  was  as  a  man  and 
as  a  friend.  I  know  not  whether  there  is  anything  more  difficult  than  to 
analyze  the  characteristics  of  what  we  recognize  as  a  charming  personality, 
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in  either  man  or  woman.  What  is  that  indefinable  something  which  makes 
.certain  people  delightful  to  ns?  What  is  it  that  seems  to  throw  an  at- 
mosphere of  warmth,  and  heartiness,  and  grood-nature  about  us,  and  drives 
away  from  us  everything  that  is  sour,  and  bitter,  and  disappointing?  Ad- 
•dison,  if  I  remember  aright,  wrote  an  essay  on  "  The  art  of  being  agree- 
able;" and  we  remember  that  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Emerson's  essays 
is  entitled  "  Manners."  And  yet,  delightful  as  these  papers  are,  they  fall 
short  of  telling  us  how  to  do  it.  If  such  methods  could  be  definitely  pre- 
scribed, I  imagine  we  should  all  be  more  agreeable  than  we  are.  But 
General  Fairchild.  perhaps  without  ever  having  given  the  matter  any  spe- 
cial thought  or  study,  knew  the  art  quite  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person 
I  ever  met.  Whoever  took  his  hand  on  the  street:  whoever  met  him  in  his 
home;  whoever  experienced  the  charm  of  meeting  him  in  social  intercourse 
.among  his  near  friends,  did  not  fail  to  Vjring  away  the  impression  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  personalities. 

It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  analyze  very  satisfactorily  the  secret  of  his 
personality,  and  yet  there  were  certain  characteristics  that  I  think  may  be 
mentioned: 

First  of  all,  he  had  a  remarkable  frankness  of  manner.  I  do  not  mean 
'by  this  that  he  kept  no  secrets:  far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  his  own  per- 
sonal affairs,  and  the  private  affairs  of  his  family,  as  well  as  the  confiden- 
tial matters  intrusted  to  him,  he  kept  always  out  of  sight.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  strong-box  in  his  heart,  in  which  all  such  matters  were  very 
:strenuously  kept  out  of  sight.  But  in  regard  to  matters  of  public  interest' 
in  regard  to  his  own  attitude  on  public  questions,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
general  policy,  his  frankness  was  something  absolutely  complete.  I  never 
felt  that  in  such  matters  he  kept  anything  back.  He  made  us  all  feel  that 
we  knew  his  whole  mind  and  heart.  We  all  had  perfect  confidence  that 
we  could  talk  over  any  matters  with  perfect  freedom,  and  feel  sure  that  he 
would  tell  us  exactly  how  he  thouirht  and  felt. 
Then  again  he  had  in  remarkable  measure  what  is  commonly  called  the 
courage  of  his  convictions."  He  expressed  himself  with  the  same  free- 
dom before  those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  as  before  those  with  whom  he 
acted.  He  liked  a  man  who  expressed  himself  with  the  same  frankness 
arid  earnestness  which  h"  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that,  as  we  all  know,  many  of  his  best  and  most  intimate  friends 
belonged  to  the  political  party  to  which  he  was  opposed.  He  had  the  same 
respect  for  a  straightforward  and  earnest  political  enemy,  that  he  had  for  a 
X)olitical  friend. 

This  cliaracteristic  was  allied  with  what  might  be  called  an  unlimited 
cliarity  for  others.  In  this  matter,  however,  he  demanded  evidence  of 
honesty  of  conviction.  Though  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  ever  since  the 
war,  he  believed  in  the  northern  cause  as  earnestly  as  he  fought,  it  was 
one  of  his  peculiarities  that  when  the  war  was  over  he  showed  on  every  oc- 
casion a  very  earnest  and  even  warm  regard  for  those  wh(j  had  honestly  and 
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bravely  fought  ou  the  other  side.  This  was  why  he  was  always  so  popular 
in  the  south,  and  why  sineb  his  death  the  expressions  of  admiration  and 
esteem  at  Vicksburg,  and  Charleston,  and  elsewhere,  have  been  so  gratify- 
ing to  us  all. 

In  illustration  of  this  characteristic,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  re- 
ferring to  an  amusing  account  I  once  heard  him  give  of  his  first  meeting 
with  General  Hood.  It  occurred,  if  I  remember  aright,  at  Minneapolis,  or 
St.  Paul.  When  Fairchild  registered  at  the  hotel,  he  saw  among  the 
names  above  his,  the  name  of  the  old  rebel  commander  at  Atlanta.  He  at 
once  sent  up  his  card,  but  Hood  happened  to  be  out.  Not  long  after  Fair- 
child  had  gone  to  bed,  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  Getting  up  to  open 
it,  he  confronted  the  Confederate  general.  Fairchild  at  once  asked  him  in, 
and  they  entered  upon  their  talk.  How  this  old  fighting  confederate  gen- 
eral was  captured,  those  who  knew  Fairchild  can  easily  understand.  The 
result  was,  that  Fairchild  persuaded  him  to  pass  the  night  with  him.  Be- 
fore very  long,  Hood  was  willing  to  take  off  his  artificial  arms  and  legs,  and 
all  that  was  not  artificial  got  into  bed  with  Fairchild,  and  these  two  old 
veterans  spent  the  night  together,  most  of  it  in  talk  of  the  events  of  the 
war.  Fairchild  said  that  he  told  Hood  in  the  morning  that  he  certainly 
should  have  killed  him  in  the  war  if  he  could,  but  that  now  he  was  very 
glad  that  he  did  not  have  the  chance. 

Prominent  among  all  his  other  characteristics,  was  his  ever-present  sense 
of  hu  nor,  but  this  humor  was  absolutely  free  from  bitterness.  There  never 
was  any  sting  in  it.  It  resulted  in  laughter  and  merriment,  but  never  in 
any  lasting  regret.  I  was  introduced  to  this  humor,  at  the  time  I  first  saw 
him  in  Madison.  He  invited  me  to  go  over  to  a  meeting  of  the  Monona 
Lake  Assembly.  In  the  course  of  our  wanderings  together  about  the 
beautiful  grounds,  we  met  ah  elderly,  gray-haired  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
introduced  me.  We  had  a  merry  chat  together,  Fairchild  asking  all  sorts 
of  droll  questions,  which  ended,  as  we  were  about  to  part,  in  a  rather  curi- 
ous manner.  As  we  were  about  to  come  away,  Fairchild  nudged  this  old 
gentleman  with  his  elbow  and  said:  "Say,  now,  can  you  tell  us  where, 
over  here,  the  president  and  I  can  get  a  drink?"  My  amazement  was  some- 
what alleviated  by  the  reply,  which  was  simply:  *'  Cxeneral,  you  are  a  very 
funny  man!  "  As  soon  as  we  separated,  the  general  told  me  that  my  new 
acquaintance  was  the  great  Wisconsin  apostle  of  prohibition  and  total  ab- 
stinence. 

It  was  in  these  ways  that  he  impressed  us.  He  was  a  true  man.  He  had 
an  open  and  a  kind  heart,  that  went  out  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich. 
His  kindly  feeling  was  as  universal  as  his  charity  and  his  generosity,  and 
it  was  not  strange  that  when  he  died  the  poorest  who  knew  him  mourned 
his  death  as  much  as  anyb(.dy  we  met  around  his  open  grave.  He  had  the 
ways  of  the  snj)reine  gentleman.  His  courtesy  went  out  to  everybody. 
Whether  in  the  courts  of  royalty,  or  at  his  fireside,  or  on  the  field  of  iKit- 
tle,  or  in  the  streets  of  his  beloved  Madison,  he  had  the  same  thoughtful- 
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ne^--5  for  others.  Wherever  he  was,  he  threw  wide  open  the  doors  of  his 
oxistenoe,  and  welcomed  us  all  to  t*he  great  affluence  of  his  nature.  It  was 
for  this  generosity,  that  we  all  feel  happier  and  better  for  having  known 
him. 

Remarks  bij  Prof.  Charles  Xohle  Gregory. 

Mr.  President:  The  late  Mr.  Lowell,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said,  "  Life 
would  be  undesirable  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  looking  behind  as  well 
as  before  us."  Now  this  Society  answers  to  that  strong  wish  and  im- 
pulse of  the  human  heart.  It  is  organized  t<>  look  "  behind,"  and  certainly 
our  vision  is  never  turned  more  fondly  along  that  backward  track  than 
when  it  is  turned  to  the  life  and  memory  of  a  loved  and  honored  founder 
of  this  State  and  of  this  Society,  as  it  is  to-night.  I  feel  deeply  all  that 
has  been  so  well  said  here  of  the  personal  charm,  the  individual  delight- 
fulness  of  General  Pairchild,  which  bound  us  all  to  him. 

I  think  he  had,  all  in  all,  the  most  varied  life  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
It  was  full  of  extraordinary  experiences  which  were  as  various  and  con- 
trasted as  they  were  significant  and  entertaining.  He  had  known  "  many 
lands  and  many  men."  His  mind,  his  manners,  and  his  heart  had  ripened 
under  the  suns  of  many  regions. 

As  a  boy,  he  left  this  city  with  an  ox  team  and  crossed  the  continent  to 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  I  have  heard  him  tell  of  that  memorable  jour- 
ney ;  how  night  after  night  he  went  out  from  the  camp  and,  wrapped  in 
his  blanket,  lay  down  in  the  cold  wet  grass  by  the  pasturing  cattle  to  guard 
them  from  the  Indians  lurking  near.  He  told  us  of  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  the  winter  before  emigrants  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
storm  and  the  snow  and  had  perished  miserably  in  the  drifts.  His  party 
camped  one  night  where  one  of  these  tragedies  had  happened.  There  were 
the  remnants  of  the  useless  shelters,  the  fluttering  shreds  of  the  women's 
dresses,  and  all  the  pitiful  evidences  of  their  struggle  and  their  fate. 

He  had  left  Madison  in  March,  but  the  ox  team  took  longer  than  the 
locomotive,  and  it  was  now  the  end  of  autumn.  In  the  night  some  of  his 
comrades  wakened,  and  found  the  snow  falling  softly  and  silently  on  their 
ujjturned  faces.  Quickly  they  roused  the  rest,  yoked  the  tired  cattle,  and 
with  blanched  faces  drove  on  down  the  whitening  canyon  with  the  fear  of 
an  awful  death  stalking  behind  them. 

He  told  us  of  his  life  in  the  gulches  and  mining  camps,  and  of  those 
nights  when  the  Vigilantes  administered  their  rude  and  sudden  justice, 
when  every  man  in  the  camp  was  campelled  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  rope, 
that  all  might  be  parties  to  the  act.  He  told  us  too  of  his  early  political 
services  in  California,  and  how  he  was  obliged  to  attend,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
a  convention  to  which  he  was  a  delegate,  because,  on  the  way,  his  mule 
fell  over  a  precipice,  carrying  coat  and  pac-k  down  into  the  abyss  below. 

After  six  years  of  this  wild,  rough  life,  he  came  back  to  his  old  home 
here,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  away  again  in  the  war  of  the  great  rebel- 
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Hod,  leadint<  our  troops.  He  spoke  often  and  affectionately  of  this  army 
life,  and  told  us  sometimes  incidents  of  campaif^ning  not  often  spoken  of, 
as  that  at  night  he  would  often  look  for  a  plowed  field  and  spread  his 
blanket  on  the  loosened  soil  which,  shaping  to  his  body,  and  hardening 
with  the  frost,  gave  him  a  better  bed  than  he  could  find  elsewhere. 

Then  he  would  tell  us  of  life  in  England,  of  hearing  John  Bright  speak, 
or  meeting  Huxley  at  dinner,  or  staying  at  a  country  house  with  Gladstone, 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  England,  or  of  her  civil  service,  which 
he  greatly  admired.  Presently  he  would  speak  of  Paris,  of  Madrid,  and  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  had  honorably  served. 

He  had  gone  through  this  strange  and  distinguished  career  and  returned 
to  our  midst  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  untouched  by  any  blight  of  time. 

General  Fairchild  had  what  comes  to  very  few,  even  among  the  fortu- 
nate ones,  a  long  period  of  unbroken,  high,  and  honorable  public  service, 
followed  by  years  of  distinguished  leisure  ere  the  weakness  of  age  had 
come  to  him.  When  Kemble  bade  farewell  to  the  stage  in  Edinburgh,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  made  him  say  that  he  hoped  he  might  enjoy  — 

"  Some  space  between  the  theater  and  the  grave." 
"  That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 
I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall." 

That  felicity  was  granted  Cxeneral  Fairchild.  All  the  strife  and  struggle, 
all  the  strenuous  contests,  the  trials  and  severe  labors  of  his  brilliant  and 
useful  career,  were  completed  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  there  remained 
for  him  that  golcien  Indian  summer,  spent  with  us  here,  which  we  all  so 
fondly  remember. 

The  last  time  that  I  saw  him,  I  said:  "  General,  I  hope  you  are  better," 
and  he,  with  his  never-failing  courtesy,  alike  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
answered:  "The  better  for  seeing  you."  And  so,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  all  the  better,  the  city,  State  and  nation,  and  every  good 
cause,  and  this  valued  Society,  are  the  better  for  having  known  him  and 
his  services;  and  for  having  remembered  him  to-night. 

REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Charles  Noble  Gregory, 
was  adopted : 

JRcHolvrcL  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  the 
secretary  shall  be  a  member;  said  committee  being  and  they  are  hereby  in- 
•structed  to  draft  a  thorough  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society, 
with  a  view  to  improving  and  modernizing  its  provisions;  the  committ'-e  t«> 
select  their  own  chairman,  and  to  report  to  the  Society  at  their  convenience. 

The  chair  appointed,  as  such  coininittee:  [Messrs.  Gregory, 
Morris,  Jones,  Van  SIvke,  Parkinson,  Tiiwaites,  and  Conover. 
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HISTORICAL  PAPERS. 

Papers  were  then  presented  as  follows,  for  the  full  text  of 
which  see  Appendix: 

Lake  Mills,  in  the  War  of  Secession,  by  Elisha  W.  Keyes. 

The  West,  as  a  Field  for  Historical  Study,  by  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Ph.  D. 

Available  Material  for  the  Study  of  the  Institutional  History  of  the  Old 
Northwest,  by  Isaac  S.  Bradley. 

The  several  reports  and  papers  were  ordered  printed  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  whereupon  the  meeting  stood  ad- 
journed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at  the  close  of 
the  Society  meeting,  Vice-President  Butler  in  the  chair. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  was 
adopted : 

Amend  the  By-Laws  by  adding  thereto  the  following  section: 
Section  17.  There  is  hereby  established  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Draper  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  said  income  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  executive  committee,  shall 
be  used  in  indexing  the  Draper  Collection  of  manuscripts,  and  purchasing 
or  otherwise  securing  for  the  Society's  library  additional  manuscripts  and 
printed  material  touching  upon  the  history  of  mid-Western  settlement. 
The  principal  of  said  Drax)er  Fund  shall  consist  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
real  or  personal  property  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  deceased:  of  all  gifts  to  the  Society,  the  givers  of  which  may  des- 
ignate such  fund  as  beneficiary;  and  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  set  ajjart  by  the  executive  committee  for  such  purpose. 
Said  principal  shall  be  loaned  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  in  the  same 
manner  as,  and  in  connection  with,  the  Binding  acvd  Antiquarian  Funds; 
and  all  unexpended  balance  of  interest  arising  from  such  loans  shall  an- 
nually be  added  to  the  principal  of  said  Draper  Fund. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Bf'soli  rd,  That,  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  be  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  draft  a  revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  to  report  thereon  to  this  committee,  at  their  con- 
venience. 

Brsolvcdy  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  and  it  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated from  the  Draper  Fund,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 
-30,  1897,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary,  in  indexing 
2  • 
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the  Draper  manuscripts;  the  customary  vouchers  therefor  to  be  submitted 
to  the  auditing  committee. 

Besolved,  That  the  sura  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  and  it  is  hereby  an- 
nually appropriated,  until  otherwise  ordered,  from  the  income  of  the  Bind- 
ing Fund,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary,  for  binding, 
library  supplies,  and  salary  of  binding  clerk;  the  customary  vouchers 
therefor  to  be  submitted  to  the  auditing  committee. 

Resolved,  That  leave  of  absence,  with  pay,  be  granted  to  the  secretary, 
during  the  coming  spring  and  summer,  if  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  visit  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  is,  without  further  cost  to 
the  Society,  to  improve  the  Society's  exchange  relations. 

Resolved,  That  if  a  deed  to  the  lot  covered  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Schoonmaker  mortgage  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  present  owner  of  the 
premises,  the  finance  committee  be  authorized  to  direct  the  bringing  of  a 
suit  against  the  parties  who  are  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage  debt,  provided  that  the  expense  of  such  suit  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $50,  unless  such  suit  shall  result  in  collection,  in  which  event  the 
finance  committee  may  pay  the  usual  attorney's  fees  for  such  collection. 

The  meeting  thereupon  stood  adjourned. 


BIENNIAL  ADDRESS. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  9,  1897,  the  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  delivered  the  bi- 
ennial address  before  the  Society,  at  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Madison.  The  title  of  his  address  was,  "Evolution  vs.  Revo- 
lution, in  History;"  the  full  text  thereof  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 
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A.  — REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Hon.  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsi7i:  At  a  meet- 
ing of  your  committee  on  finance,  held  the  eighth  of  December^ 
all  being  present,  the  treasurer  rendered  his  account  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  November,  together  with  all  vouchers 
therefor.  The  same  having  been  carefully  compared  and  checked 
oil,  and  found  to  be  correct,  we  have  to  report  as  follows: 
Of  mortgages  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  there 

were   $21,043  47 

Of  which  there  has  since  been  paid   1,300  00 

$19,743  47 

And  new  loans  on  mortgages  made,  amounting  to   3,800  00 

Making  the  total  of  present  mortgage  loans   $23,543  47 

Of  cash,  the  balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1895,  was. .  $2,615  32 

State  appropriation  received   5,000  00 

Received  from  mortgages  paid   1,300  00 

For  interest  on  loans  , . . .  1,401  22 

For  annual  membership  dues   208  00 

For  life  memberships  paid   166  00 

For  sale  of  duplicates   24  50 

From  H.  M.  Lewis,  Esq.,  balance  life  member- 
ship fee   19  00 

Rent  of  Draper  house   $360  00 

Rent  of  Jackson  county  land   20  00 

$380  00 

Less  house  insurance  and  repairs   103  71 


276  29 

Total  receipts   $11, 010  "33 

From  which  has  been  paid  for  mort- 
gages  .-   $3, 800  00 

To  secretary— General  fund   5, 000  00 

To  secretary  — Binding  fund   925  00 

For  back  taxes,  abstract,  etc.,  St. 

Paul  lots   49  51 


9,774  51 

  1,235  82 
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The    Thompson-Jackson  county  land,  as  before 

carried  in  account,  stands  at   $1,207  39 

The  Draper  homestead,  as  before  rejoorted   2,378  14 

 ■      3,585  53 

Making  a  total  of  assets   ?28,36-l  82 

Of  which  there  belongs  to  the  Antiquarian  fund.  $2,550  92 
And  to  the  Binding  fund   25,813  90 

$28,364  82 

Of  the  interest  upon  mortgages,  none  remains  two  weeks  past 
^ue,  except  that  on  the  Schoonmaker  loan  (upon  St.  Paul  lots), 
-and  the  owner  of  the  fee  is  expected  to  deed  over  the  premises, 
for  which  negotiation  is  pending.  Should  this  fail,  your  com- 
mittee recommends  that  suit  be  instituted  against  any  one  or 
more,  parties  through  whom  the  title  has  passed,  and  who  as- 
sumed the  payment,  in  their  respective  deeds. 

The  settlement  with  the  Draper  estate  was  approved  by  your 
<5ommittee,  as  reported  to  the  Society. 

KespectfuUy  submitted,  with  treasurer's  account  for  items. 
-  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  Chairman. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
M.  R.  Doyon, 
Geo.  B.  Burrows. 

Madison,  Dec.  10,  1896. 


B.  — TREx\SURER'S  REPORT,  DECEMBER  1,  189G. 

Report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 
30th,  1896: 

General  Fund. 

The  Treasurer^  Dr. 

1896.    To  annual  appropriation  from  the  State   $5,000  00 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1896.    By  sundry  payments  to  secretary   5, COO  00 
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Binding  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1S95. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   825,051  77 

1896. 

Nov.  30.    To  rents  received  to  Nov.  1,  1896   $380  00 

To  one-half  annual-membership  dues, .  104  00 

To  one-half  sales  of  duplicates   12  25 

To  one-half  life-membership  fees   83  00 

To  interest  receipts   1,26110      1,840  a5 

826,892  12 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1896.  ■     -  • 

Oct.  29.  By  paid  for  taxes  and  abstract  of  title, 
account  of  J.  Schoonmaker  mortgage, 
St.  Paul   $49  51 

Nov.  30.  By  payments  to  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secre- 
tary, chairman  of  library  committee, 
as  per  resolution  of  executive  commit- 
tee, Jan.  15,  1891   925  00 

Nov.  30.    By  sundry  repairs  to  Draper  homestead         103  71 

$1,078  22 

By  balance   25, 813  90 

  $26,892  12 

1896.   

Dec.   1.    To  balance   25,813  90 


Antiquarian  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1895. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   82,192  55 

1896. 

Nov.  30.    To  one-half  annual-membership  dues. .        $104  00 

To  one-half  sales  of  duplicates   12  25 

To  one-half  life-membership  fees   83  00  - 

To  life-membership  fee  from  H.  M. 

Lewis,  balance   19  00 

To  interest  receipts   140  '12 

  358  37 


$2,550  92 
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Hie  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1896. 

Nov.  30.    By  balance   $2,550  92 

1896.    2'^=°  32 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   2  550  92 

Inventory,  December  1,  1896. 

Mortgage  loans   $23, 543  47 

W.  J.  Thompson  land  (Black  River  Falls)   1,207  39 

Draper  homestead  (Madison)   2, 378  14 

Cash  in  bank   $1,234  28 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands   1  54 

  1,235  82 

A  1      .  n   28,3G4  82 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

To  binding  fund   $25,813  90 

To  antiquarian  fund   2, 550  92 

  28,364  82 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  F.  Pkoudfit, 

Treasurer. 


C— FINANCIAL  REPOHT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 
General  Fund. 

Statement  of  expenditures  therefrom,  during  the  Society's 
fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1896,  submitted  to  the  auditing 
committee  of  the  Society,  December  4,  1896,  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  secretary: 


VOUCHERS. 

JSfo.  Date. 

1  Dec.  16,  '95.  Adams  Stamp  and  Stencil  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

rubber  stamps   $1  95 

2  Dec.  20,  '95.  Adams,  W.  F.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  books...  6  00 

3  Apr.    6,  '96.  Adams,  W.  F.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  books...  3  55 

4  July  .30,  '96.  Amer.  Assn.  Adv.  of  Sci.,  Salem,  Mass., pubs  184 

5  Sept.  22,  "90.  Amer.  Economic  Assn.,  New  Vork,  pubs,. .  3  00 

6  Sept.  21,  *90.  Amer.  Historical  Assn.,  New  York,  pubs. 3  00 

7  Mch.  30,  "96.  Amer.  Library  As^sn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  pubs  4  00 

8  Apr.  27,  '96.  Amer,  Statistical  Assn.,  Boston,  pubs   4  00 

9  Dec.  19,  "95.  Applcton  &  Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  books   25  00 

10  May  14,  '96.  Appleton     Co.,  D,,  Chicago,  books   6  00 

11  Mav  18,  '96.  Archivological  Inst,  of  America,  pubs   10  00 

12  Nov.- 25,  '96.  Armstrong,  B.  G.,  Ashland,  book   1  33 

13  Jan.  11,  "r>6,  Arthur,  F.  W.,  Madison,  proof  reading   14  00 

14  Oct.     9,  "0»3.  Assn.  of  Cruarantors,  Catubridi^e, Mass., pubs  5  00 

15  Nov.  23,  *96.  Baker,  F.  E..  .Madison,  salary   600  00 

16  Nov.  23,  "96.  Blair,  E.  H.,  Madiscm,  salary   340  90 

17  Jan.  25,  '96.  Blanchard,  F.  S.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  book..  1  VI 
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yo.  Date. 

18  Sept.   1,  '96.  Boardman,  W.  F.  J.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  book  $5  00 

19  Apr.    5,  '96.  Bocca,  Silvia,  Rome,  Italy,  books   19  00 

20  Dec.  19,  '95.  Bohn,  Ludwig,  Milwaukee,  books   12  60 

21  Aug.  31,  '96.  Bohn,  Ludwig,  Milwaukee,  books   7  00 

22  Jan.  20,  '96.  Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston,  books   87  50 

23  Apr.  27,  '96.  Boston  Book  Co  ,  Boston,  books   30  00 

24  Mch.  25,  '96.  Bowker,  R.  R.,  New  York,  book   3  68 

25  Sept.  15,  '96.  Bradley,  I.  S.,  Madison,  trav.  expenses   55  34 

26  June  21,  '96.  British  Record  Societv,  London,  pub   5  25 

27  Mch.  25,  '96.  Britnell,  .Albert,  Toronto,  books   3  45 

28  Feb.  28,  '96.  Britnell,  John,  Toronto,  books   58  90 

29  Dec.  21,  '95.  Brown,  W.  F.,  Montreal,  books   6  60 

30  Jan.  17,  '96.  Bucey,  J,  H.,  Madison,  drawing  maps   10  00 

31  May  25,  '96.  Burdick,  Armitage  cV-  Allen,  Milw.,  book...  2  00 

32  Jan.  18,  '96.  Burrows  Bros,  Co.,  Cleveland,  books   19  58 

33  Jan.  27,  '96.  Burrows  Bros  Co.,  Cleveland,  books   23  27 

34"  Jan.  21,  '96.  Bushell,  W.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  books   23  90 

35  Dec.  16,  '95.  Caldwell,  J.  D.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  book....  2  00 

36  Nov.    9,  '96.  Christian  Lit.  Co.,  New  York,  b(rok   3  00 

37  Dec.  20,  '95.  Clark,  A.  S.,  New  York,  books   18  50 

38  Feb.    7,  '96.  Clark,  A.  S.,  New  York,  books   12  37 

39  June  15,  '96.  Clark.  A.  S.,  New  York,  books   2  84 

40  Mav  25,  '96.  Clark,  Charles  J.,  London,  books   10  00 

41  Dec.  20,  '95.  Clarke  Co.,  Robert,  Cincinnati,  book   2  70 

42  Feb.  29,  '96.  Clarke  Co.,  Robert,  Cincinnati,  book   3  00 

43  Apr.  18,  '96.  Clarke  Co.,  Robert,  Cincinnati,  book   2  50 

44  May  16,  *96.  Clarke  Co.,  Robert,  Cincinnati,  book   4  50 

45  Nov.    7,  '96.  Courier-Journal  Ptg  Co.,  Louisville,  books  10  13 

46  Feb.    0.  '96.  Cram,  George  F.,  Chicago,  atlas   12  50 

47  Dec.  19,  '95.  Crouse,  F.  M.,  Indianapolis,  books   20  10 

48  Mch.  25,  '96.  Crouse,  F.  M.,  Indianapolis,  books   8  01 

49  Mav  14,  *96,  Crouse,  F.  M.,  Indianapolis,  books   3  80  - 

50  Jan.  20,  '96.  Cutter,  C.  A.,  Boston,  book   1  25 

51  Jan.  17,  '96.  Democrat  Ptg.  Co.,  Madison,  printing   44  75 

52  Julv  28,  '96.  Democrat  Ptg.  Co.,  Madison,  printing   25  50 

53  Feb.  22,  ''96.  Directors  of  Old  So.  Work.  Boston,  book.. .  1  70 

54  Jan.  20,  '96.  Dodd,  :N[ead      Co.,  New  York,  books   14  00 

55  Mch.  27,  '96.  Dodd,  :Nread      Co.,  New  York,  books   11  00 

56  Nov.  14,  '96.  Dodd,  Mead  k  Co.,  New  York,  books   6  00 

57  Dec.  15,  "95.  Dunlap,  G.  R.,  Madison,  books   7  50 

58  Mch.  25,  '96.  Egle.  \Vm.  H.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  books   5  35 

59  Apr.    6,  '96.  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Boston,  book   5  00 

60  Feb.  14,  *96.  ElTiot,  Norman,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  book...  3  0() 

61  Feb.    6.  "96.  Engberg-Holmberg  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  book  125 

62  Nov.    6,  '96.  Fitch,  G.  W.,  West  Union,  Iowa,  books   9  00 

a3  Apr.  15,  '96.  Foote  A:  Co.,  C.  M.,  Minneapolis,  atlas   15  00 

64  Oct.     2,  "96.  Franklin  Institute  of  Pa.,  Phila.,  book   150 

65  Feb.  29,  '96.  Garretson,  Cox  e^-  Co..  BulValo,  books   14  00 

66  Apr.  27,  '96.  Crinn      Co.,  Boston,  book   2  00 

67  June  15,  '96.  Ginn      Co.,  Boston,  book   2  00 

68  Apr.  16,  *96.  Croodhart,  Bri^>coe,  Washington,  D.  C,  book  2  00 

69  Mch.  25,  '96.  Graves,  John  C,  BuePalo,  book  -   4  00 

70  May  26,  '96.  Gray,  Henry,  London,  books   74  60 

71  JulV  15,  '96,  Gra'v,  Henrv,  London,  books   3  12 

72  Feb.    8,  '96.  Griffin.  A.  P.  C,  Boston,  book   1  05 

73  Sept.  21,  '96.  Crritlin,  A.  P.  C,  Boston,  book   3  60 

74  Mav  25,  '96.  CJriswold,  W.  M.,  Cambridi^c  Mass.,  books.  2  25 

75  Oct.   10,  *06.  Haidit  A-  Co.,  Toronto,  book   2  50 

76  Mch.  14,  '96.  Hakluvt  Societv,  London,  pubs   10  50 

77  Mch.   5,  '96.  Harvard  Grad.  Mag.  Assn.,  Boston,  pubs . .  3  00 
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VOUCHERS. 

No.  Date. 

78  Apr.  17,  '96.  Iluyncs  &  Co.,  D.  0.,  New  York,  book   $12  00 

79  Feb.    6,  "9o.  Hiii  lV:  Shuman,  Chiccit?o,  b.jok   2  25 

80  Feb.    8,  "96.  Hoepli,  Ulrico,  Milan,  Italy,  books   10  92 

81  Apr.    6,  '96.  Houi^hton,  Walter  S.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  books.  3  00 

82  Feb.  21,  '96.  Houghton,  Mitilin     Co.,  Cambrklge,  books  6  00 

83  Apr.  17,  '90.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  pubs   4  76 

8i  Nov.    6,  '96.  Johnson,  C.  W".,  Minneapolis,  book   5  00 

85  Apr.  16,  "96.  Levytype  Co.,  Philadelphia,  book   1  12 

86  June  15,  "96.  Lewis,  C.  A.,  Elliott,  Conn.,  book   3  00 

87  Dec.  12,  '95.  Library  Bureau.  Chicago,  supplies   4  40 

88  Feb.    6,  '96.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  sui)pHes   18  00 

89  Feb.  28,  '96.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies   18  00 

90  Nov.  27,  "96.  Littleheld,  George  E.,  Boston,  books   201  26 

91  Aug.  31,  '96.  Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  W.  H.,  Washington, 

books   47  00 

92  Nov.    7,  '96.  Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  W.  H.,  Washington, 

books   8  00 

93  July  29,  '96.  McAlarnev,  M.  W' .,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  books  2  80 

94  Sept.  16,  '96.  McAlarney,  M.  W.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  books  5  .30 

95  Nov.  27,  '93.  McClurg  c'c  Co.,  A.  C,  Chicago,  books....  630  40 

96  Dec.  21,  '95.  Maine  Genealogical  Soc.  Portkmd,  book. . .  3  00 

97  Dec.  10,  '95.  Maseraft,  E.  S.,  Fond  du  Lac,  services....  10  00 

98  June  18,  '96.  Mather,  F.  G.,  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  books   5  00 

99  Oct.    9,  '96.  Meegan,  J.  F.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  book   5  IH} 

100  Feb.  20,  '96.  Merry,  C.  E.,  Chicago,  books   15  00 

101  Dec.  20,  '96.  Messenger  of  Sacred  Heart,  Montreal,  books  3  00 

102  Apr.  20,  '96.  Michigan  Pol.  Sci.  Assn.,  Ann  Arbor,  book  1  50 

103  Feb.  21,  '96.  Montgomery,  M.  L.,  Reading,  Pa.,  book..  1  50 

104  Dec.  20,  '95.  Moore,  J.  S.,  Kichmond,  Va.,  newspaper.,  5  00 

105  Feb.    6,  '96.  Moore,  W.  H.,  Brockport,  N.  Y..  periodicals  287  35 

106  Apr.    6,  '96.  Moore,  W.  H.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  periodicals  23  30 

107  Apr.  16,  '96.  Moore,  WML,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  periodicals  175 

108  Mav  15.  '96.  Moore.  W.  H.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  periodicals  9  02 

109  Dec.    9,  '95.  Moselev,  J.  E.,  Madi.son,  supphes   2  35 

100  Jan.  25,  '96.  Munro,  D.  C,  Philadelphia,  books   1  85 

111  Jan.  22,  '96.  Munsell's  Sons,  Joel,  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  books  12  15 

112  Jan.  26,  '96.  Munsell's  Sons,  Joel,  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  books  2  00 

113  Apr.  17,  '96.  Munsell's  Sons,  Joel,  AlbanV,  N.  Y.,  books  11  03 

114  Nov.  11,  '96.  Munsell's  Sons,  Joel,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books  2  25 

115  Feb.  20,  '96.  Natl.  Conf.  Charities  k  Correc,  St.  Paul, 

book   3  75 

116  Sept.  28,  '96.  Natl.  Municipal  League,  Phiia.,  book   1  00 

117  Mch.  26,  '96.  Neelv,  F.  T.,  New  York,  book   1  50 

118  Feb.    6,  '96.  Neville,  Ella  H.,  Careen  Bav,  books   3  00 

119  Nov.  23,  '96.  Nunns,  A.  A.,  Madison,  salary   100  00 

120  May  15,  "96.  O'Connor,  Mary  D.,  New  York,  book   3  00 

121  Nov.  11,  '96.  Pickarts     Nicodemus,  Madison,  picture. .  .  5  00 

122  Jan.  18,  '96.  Preston  .V:  Rounds,  Providence,  R.  I.,  books  2  50 

123  Nov.    7,  '96.  Preston  A:  Rounds,  Providence,  R.  I.,  books  6  CK) 

124  Apr.  16,  '96.  Public  Opinion  Co.,  New  York,  book   1  50 

125  Mch.  26,  '96.  Raines,  C.  W.,  Austin.  T(>xas,  books   2  10 

126  Feb.    8,  '96.  Rider,  S.  S.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  books   2  25 

127  Aug.  '  6,  '96.  Ridcr,-S.  S.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  books   2  00 

128  Julv    6,  "96.  Rollo,  J.  H.,  W'ilmington,  Del.,  l)ook   2  00 

129  Feb.  '7,  '9<j.  Runnels,  M.  T.,  Newport,  N.  H.,  book   3  17 

130  Dec.  21.  '95.  Sachse,  J.  F.,  Philadelphia,  book   5  00 

131  Aug.  26,  '96.  Sentinel  Co.,  Milwaukee.  e.Ktra  ].apers   3  0<> 

132  Nov.  2.'},  "96.  Sht-ldon,  ( iforgiana,  Matlison,  salary   30  2.3 

133  Mch.   5,  "96.  Sound  Currency  Comm.,  New  York,  book. .  117 

134  Jan.  30,  "96.  Sotheran     Co.',  Henrv,  London,  books   16>.3  53 

135  Feb.    6,  'J)6.  Sotheran     Co.,  Henry,  London,  books. .. .  549  59 
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i;W    Apr.  16,  '9G.    Sotheran  &  Co.,  Henry,  London,  books   $2  10 

1.37    May    7,  '9G.    Sotheran  &  Co.,  Henry,  London,  books   25  00 

FkS    May  26,  '96.    Sotheran  &  Co.,  Henry,  London,  books   2  04 

1.39    Aug.    8,  '96.    Sotheran     Co.,  Henry,  London,  books....  U8  20 

140  Sept.  7,  '96,    Sotheran  c^:  Co.,  Henry,  London,  books   1  06 

141  Sept.  30,  '96.    Sotheran  k  Co.,  Henry,  London,  books....  37 

142  May  25,  '96.    Southern  Hist.  Assn.,  Washington,  pubs..  3  00 

143  Apr,  20,  "96.    Southern  Hist.  Soc,  Richmond,  pubs   3  00 

144  Jan.  20,  '96.    State  Journal  Ptg.  Co.,  Madison,  papers. . .  88 

145  Dec.  20,  '95.    Stecherr,  Gustav  E.,  New  York,  books....  29  04 

146  Jan.  18,  '96.    Stechert,  Gustav  E.,  New  York,  books....  8  86 

147  Feb.    8, '96.    Stechert,  Gustav  E.,  New  York,  books   6  50 

148  Apr.    6,  '96..   Stechert,  Gustav  E.,  New  York,  books....  4  00 

149  Apr.  16,  '96.    Stechert,  Gustav  E.,  New  York,  books....  4  23 

150  Apr.  27,  '96.    Stechert,  Gustav  E.,  New  York,  books....  20  00 

151  Nov.    9,  '96.    Stechert,  Gustav  E.,  New  York,  books   1  60 

152  Feb.  21,  '96.    Stevens.  B.  F.,  London,  book   22  00 

153  Feb.  28,  '96.    Stiles,  Henry  R.,  New  York,  book   4  88 

154  Jan.  17,  '96.    Sumner     Morris,  Madison,  speaking  tube.  18  23 

155  Jan.  22,  '96.    Thorpe,  T.  M  ,  New  York,  books   62  70 

156  Jan.  25,  '96.    Thorjje,  T.  M.,  New  York,  books   30  00 

157  Feb.  22,  '96.    Thorpe,  T.  M.,  New  York,  books   40  50 

158  Mch.  24,  "96.    Thorpe,  T.  M.,  New  York,  books   20  00 

159  Apr.  27,  '96.    Thorpe,  T.  M.,  New  York,  books   18  00 

100    Mav  25,  '96.    Thurston  Print,  Portland,  Me.,  book   5  50 

161  Feb.  20,  '96.    Ward.  H.  P.,  Columbus,  O.,  book   3  25 

162  Feb.  20,  '96.    Watson.  E.  M.,  Portland,  Me.,  books   6  00 

163  Mav  25,  '96.    Weeks,  S.  B..  Washington,  book   2  46 

164  Mch.  25.  '96.    White  .V  Co.,  J.  T.,  New  York,  book   8  00 

165  May  25,  '96.    Wickersham  Ptg.  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  book  3  00 

166  Nov.  10,  '96.    William     Mary  Hist.  Mag.,  Williamsburg, 

Va.,  books   12  00 

167  Dec.  20,  '95.    Williams,  H.,  New  York,  pamphlets   4  25 

168  Jan.  18,  '96.    Williamson  ct  Co.,  Toronto,  books   1  00 

169  Mav  26,  '96.    Williamson      Co.,  Toronto,  books   7  75 

170  Nov.    9,  '96.    Williamson  k  Co.,  Toronto,  books   2  21 

171  May  15,  '96.    Williamson  Law  Book  Co..  Rochester,  book  4  50 

172  Apr.  27,  '96.    Wright,  jNIary  D.,  Washington,  newspapers  37  00 

173  Dec.  19,  '95.    Wyckotl',  Sea'mans      Benedict,  Milwaukee, 

typewriter   62  50 

174  May  25,  '96.    WyckotT,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  Milwaukee, 

repairs   2  00 

175  Nov.  30,  '96.    Secretary,    contingent  account  (including 

overpayment  of  $74.00  in  1895,  and  due 
him  from  appropriation  of  1896;  traveling 
expenses;  and  items  of  books,  library  sup- 
plies, etc.,  too  small  to  obtain  vouchers 

therefor);*   200  46 


$4,912  75 


♦Sworn  details  furnished  to  auditing  committee,  and  on  file  with  the  governor. 
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E.  G.  Thwaitcs,  Dr. 

1S95. 

Dec.  16.    To  received  from  treasurer  (Ann.  State 

appropriation)   $500  00 

1896. 

Jan.  13.    To  received  from  treasurer  (Ann.  State 

appropriation)   500  00 

Jan.  20.    To  received  from  treasurer  (Ann.  State 

appropriation)   1,000  00 

Feb.  13.    To  received  from  treasurer  (Ann.  State 

appropriation)   1,500  00 

May  13.    To  received  from  treasurer  (Ann.  State 

appropriation)   1,500  00 

  $5,000  00 

Cr. 

By  disbursements,  as  above  *   4,912  75 

Balance  on  hand  (deposited  in  First  Natl.  Bank,  to 

credit  of  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary)   S87  25 


Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1896. 
The  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  have  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of 
expenditures  from  the  general  fund  (annual  State  appropriation) 
for  the  Society's  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1896,  sub- 
mitted by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary,  and  having  com- 
pared said  statement  with  the  vouchers,  find  all  correct. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Halle  Steensland, 
Frederic  K.  Conover. 


B hiding  Fund. 

Statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1896,  sub- 
mitted to  the  auditing  committee,  December  4,  1896,  by  Reuben 
G.  Thwaites,  chairman  of  library  committee:. 

Dr.  Feceipts. 

Dec.  1,  1895.    Balance  on  hand   $30171 

Jan.  29,  189G.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit....  3(X)  00 

May  13,  1896.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit ....  300  00 

July  30,  1896.    Received  from  Treasurer  Proudfit. . . .  325  00 

^    $1,226  71 
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Cr.  Disbursements. 

VorCHERS. 

1  Feb.   6,  '9G.    Brumder,  Geo.,  Milwaukee,  binding. .  $92  25 

2  July  28,  '96.    Brumder,  Geo.,  Milwaukee,  binding..  129  75 

3  Nov.  6, '96.    Brumder,  G^o.,  Milwaukee,  binding. .  6  60 

4  Nov.  23,  '96.    Hawley,  £.  A.,  salary   600  00 

5  May  14,  '96.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies. . .  135  00 
C   June  13,  '96.    Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies. . .  170  00 

7  July   3,  '96.    Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies. . .  2  75 

8  Sept.  19, '96.    Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies. . .  2  30 


81,138  65 


$88  06 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1896. 
The  undersigned,  auditing  committee,  have  examined  the  fore- 
going statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  income 
of  the  binding  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1896, 
submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  library  committee,  Eeuben 
G.  Thwaites,  and  having  compared  them  with  the  accompanying- 
treasurer's  statement  (Schedule  xV)  and  the  vouchers,  find  all 
correct. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Halle  Steensland, 
Frederic  K.  Conover. 


D.— ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

ISubmitted  to  the  Society  at  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting:,  December  10,  1S96.] 

SUMMARY. 

The  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  been,  for  the  Society,  a  season 
of  quiet  progress.  Although  seriously  hampered  for  funds,  ac- 
cessions have,  in  most  departments,  been  customarily  large; 
public  interest  in  our  work  is  becoming  more  manifest  ;  the  new 
home  for  tlie  Society,  so  generously  provided  for  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1895,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  bids  fair  to  meet 
our  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
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hope  that  we  shall  bo  cnaljled  to  remove  our  eollections  thither,, 
about  two  years  hence, —  possibly  to  hold  our  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  within  its  walls. 

In  summarizing  material  gains,  however,  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  Society  has.  through  death,  sustained  important  losses  in 
its  official  roll.  Lucius  Fairchild,  Elisha  Burdick,  and  Alexan- 
der H.  Main  were  for  so  many  years  present  at  our  councils, 
and  conspicuously  helpful  in  our  work,  that  their  removal  must, 
long  be  felt  as  a  serious  deprivation. 

.  LUCIUS  FAlRCHILD, 

one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  was  born  in  Franklin 
Mills  (now  Kent),  Portage  County,  Ohio,  December  27,  1831, 
and  passed  from  life  at  Madison,  Wis.,  May  23,  1896.  He  was- 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  when,  in  1846,  he  removed  w^ith  his 
parents  to  Madison;  and  was  a  student  at  Carroll  College,  in 
Waukesha,  when  (1840)  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  led 
him,  with  parental  consent,  to  join  an  overland  caravan  bound 
to  that  land  of  promise.  Starting  out  from  Madison  in  March,, 
it  was  late  in  autumn  before  the  expedition  reached  Sacramento, 
after  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  march  across  the  plains.  Upon 
this  notable  journey,  young  Fairchild  had  his  first  glimpse  of 
warfare,  for,  being  threatened  by  a  baud  of  Apache  Indians,  the 
Wisconsin  party  boldly  held  the  savages  as  hostages  for  the 
future  good  behavior  of  their  fellows.  After  six  years  of  ex- 
perience in  mining  and  in  political  life  upon  the  gold  coast,  but 
with  small  advance  in  fortune,  Fairchild  returned  to  his  Wis- 
consin home  in  1857.  At  the  fall  election  of  1858,  he  was 
elected,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 
Dane  county,  and  after  holding  office  two  years,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  He  was  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Governor's  Guard,  the  local  militia  company,  when,  in  tht^ 
spring  of  1861,  came  President  Lincoln's  call  to  arms.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  company  held  for  consideration  of  the  crisis^ 
Lieutenant  Fairchild  was  the  first  to  offer  his  personal  services, 
and  the  r<\sult  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  company  ottered 
itself  to  Governor  llandall.  The  tender  was  accepted;  four  days 
after  Sumter  fell,  came  enlistment  for  ninety  days;  three  days 
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later,  Fairchild,  decliniDg  a  lieutcnunt-colonelcy,  was  commis- 
sioned as  captain  of  Co.  K.,  First  Wisconsin  Regiment.  After 
some  time  spent  in  instruction,  at  the  Milu'aukee  camp,  the 
regiment  left  June  9  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  took  part,  the 
second  of  July,  in  the  skirmish  at  Falling  Waters.  The  ninth 
of  August,  Fairchild  was  commissioned  major  of  the  Second 
Wisconsin;  eleven  days  later,  its  lieutenant-colonel.  Then 
ensued  numerous  engagements;  for,  in  October,  the  regiment 
became  part  of  the  famous  Iron  Brigade,  which  was  always 
selected  for  heavy  work  at  the  front.  For  distinguished  services 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July,  18G2),  he  was  awarded 
the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  the  commission  dating  from 
August  30,  1862.  Colonel  FairchikVs  war  record,  from  the  second 
Bull  Run  to  Gettysburg,  is  that  of  the  Iron  Brigade,  than 
which  there  is  none  more  stirring,  in  all  the  history  of  the  war 
of  Secession;  Turner's  Pass,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Heath- 
ville,  Chancellorsville,  followed  in  regular  course,  and  in  the 
official  reports  of  all  these  engagements  the  name  of  the  colonel 
of  the  Second  Wisconsin  was  conspicuously  mentioned.  At 
Gettysburg  (July,  18G3j,  he  lost  his  left  arm;  and,  although  loth 
to  do  so,  was  oblio-ed  to  retire  from  the  service,  beincr 
brevetted  bricradier  o-eneral. 

Arrived  home,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Wisconsin  promptly 
elected  him  secretary  of  state  (November,  1SG3).  In  1865,  he 
was  chosen  governor,  and  in  that  capacity  served  the  people 
with  distinguished  ability  during  three  successive  terms  of  two 
years  each.  In  December,  1872.  he  was  appointed  United  States 
consul  at  Liverpool,  and  became  throughout  England  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  popular  Americans  who  ever  served  in  our 
diplomatic  service:  in  187S,  he  was  promoted  to  be  consul-gen- 
eral at  Paris;  and  from  March,  1880,  until  December,  1881, 
ofhciated  as  our  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid  —  at  the  latter 
date  resigning  only  because  of  his  desire  to  peacefully  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  among  his  fellow-citizens  of  AVisconsin,  whom 
he  loved  so  well. 

But  great  honors  were  not  at  an  end  for  General  Fairchild. 
His  heart  ever  beating  in  warm  sympathy  with  his  comrades  of 
the  war,  they  in  turn  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  best  and 
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noblest  in  their  ranks,  and  insisted  on  choosing  him  to  high 
stations  in  the  patriotic  orders  which  perpetuate  the  memories  of 
the  great  struggle.  From  1S34  to  ISSC,  he  served  as  commander 
of  the  commandery  of  Wisconsin,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic; 
in  1886,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  term  visited  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union, 
fraternizing  with  his  brethren,  and  helping  to  strengthen  the 
organization,  everywhere  being  received  with  marked  considera- 
tion. In  1893,  having  already  been  at  the  head  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  in  Wisconsin,  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief of  that  body,  and  again  did  much  through  per- 
sonal visitation  to  extend  the  ranks  and  work  of  the  order. 

Of  civil  offices  at  home,  from  1882  until  his  death,  he  filled 
many;  at  one  time,  he  was  a  member  of  a  national  board  of  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  tribes  in  Indian  Territory;  he 
served  long  and  earnestly  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  State  University;  he  was  president  of  the  committee  of 
one  hundred,  to  inaugurate  the  movement  for  the  Wisconsin 
semi-centennial  celebration;  and,  near  and  dear  to  us,  he  was  of 
late  years  a  vice-president  of  this  Society.  For  thirty  years  he 
had  been  a  faithful  and  efficient  worker  in  its  behalf,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  throughout  the  legislative  session  of  1895,  he 
labored  early  and  late,  as  few  men-could  labor,  to  secure  for  this 
Society  a  fitting  and  a  lasting  home;  and  when  at  last  his  efforts 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  were  successful,  he  was  to  the  end 
an  active  member  of  the  construction  commission — "I  only  wish 
to  live  loner  enouo-h  to  see  this  srreat  institution  safelv  housed 
in  the  new  building,"  being  his  parting  words  within  our 
present  walls,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  June  25,  1896,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  rising  vote: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  removal  by  death  of  General  Lucius  Fairchild, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  the  executive  committee  rccogr- 
nize  the  loss  of  one  who,  for  nearly  forty  years  past,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  Hfe,  has  been  among  the  most  energetic  and  useful  friends  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  this  institution;  his  cordial  manner,  wise  counsels  and  high 
sense  of  duty,  have  ever  been  an  inspiration  at  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  his  absence  therefrom  will  long  be  keenly  missed. 

Jiesolced,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  be- 
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reaved  family  of  our  late  associate  the  heartfelt  condolence  of  this  com- 
luittee,  and  to  spread  these  resolutions  upon  the  minutes  of  the  present 
meeting. 

ELISHA  BURDICK, 

who  hud  served  since  January  7,  188G,  as  the  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Madison,  July  18,  1896. 
He  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1821.  Coming  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  he  settled  in  Madison 
two  years  later,  as  clerk  of  the  Territorial  court.  In  1854,  he 
became  actively  interested,  with  the  late  Gen.  George  P.  Dela- 
plaine,  in  real-estate  interests  in  and  around  Madison,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  line  of  business  until  his  death.  He  was  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  a  prominent  and  efficient  member  of  the 
city  school  board.  His  connection  with  the  Society  was  of  long 
standing;  and,  although  the  especial  duties  of  his  official  position 
were  but  nominal,  he  was  almost  invariably  present  at  the  meet-  i 
ings  of  the  Society  and  the  committee,  and,  by  his  high  sense  of  < 
fairness  and  long  business  experience,  was  always  regarded  as  a  I 
valuable  counsellor.  He  had  a  strong  personality,  a  cheery 
manner,  and  was  deservedly  popular  with  his  colleagues  on  the  i 

committee.  \ 

\ 

'<  '  ! 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  MAIN, 

who  served  from  January  1,  1869,  to  January  6,  1887,  as  treas-  | 
urer  of  the  Society,  and  for  many  years  as  one  of  its  curators,  i 
died  in  Madison,  January  10,  180G.    He  was  born  in  Plainfield, 
Otsego  County,  X.  Y.,  June  22,  1824.     Becoming  a  general  * 
store-keeper  in  Alleghany  County,  he  was,  in  1855,  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  his  native  state.     The  following  year,  he  re- 
moved to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  spent  at  Sun  Prairie  (1860-62), 
where  he  was  cashier  of  the  local  bank.    In  1862,  he  opened  an 
insurance  agency,  becoming  in  time  general  state  agent  of  sev-  I 
eral  companies,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Under-  j 
writers,  and  in  the  ranks  of  his  calling,  prominent  throughout  j 
the  Northwest.    For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  the  j 
trusted    financial   manager  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Madison;  j 
and  his  eighteen  years  of  faithful  service  as  treasurer  of  this  ! 
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Society  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  this  body.  ^Ir. 
Main  was  a  man  of  considerable  mental  capacity,  was  implicitly 
trusted  by  the  corporations  of  which  he  was  the  fiscal  agent,  and 
being  a  man  of  charming  disposition,  was  among  the  most  wel- 
come of  those  who  have  sat  in  our  councils. 

DECEASED  PIONEERS. 

During  the  year  we  have  noted  the  death  of  the  following 
Wisconsin  pioneers,  all  of  whom  made  a  more  or  less  lasting  im- 
press upon  the  several  communities  in  which  they  lived. ^ 

Dr.  Martin  Neal  Barber,  born  in  Medina,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1820;  died  in 
Watertown,  Wis.,  January  6,  1896.  Early  in  life  he  settled  at  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Teagarden.  During  1815-48  he 
practiced  in  Racine;  then  came  to  Watertown,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  Hfe.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  physicians  in 
Wisconsin. 

James  J.  Blaisdell,  born  in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  February  8,  1827;  died  in 
Kenosha,  W"is.,  October  10,  1896.  He  studied  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1842-46;  taught  in  Montreal  one  year;  studied  law  with  his  father  three 
years,  and  theology  at  Andover  Seminary  during  1819-52;  and  was  pastor 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  of  Cincinnati  during  1852-59.  He  came 
to  W^isconsin  in  1859,  as  professor  of  English  rhetoric  and  literature  at  Beloit 
College;  but  was,  in  1865,  transferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  occupying  this  chair  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  active  in  many  benevolent  and  church  societies,  and 
held  therein  many  jjositions  of  honor.  During  the  war  of  secession  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Fortieth  Wisconsin  Infantry.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  president  of  the  Children's  Home  Society  and  of  the  W^isconsin 
Home  Missionary  Society.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  in  the  State,  in  collegiate  branches, 

Mrs.  Xarj  Eugenia  Chapmaa,  daughter  of  James  and  Olive  (Thompson) 
Pease,  born  at  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  December  27,  1811;  died  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  February  17,  1896.  She  married,  June  1,  1837,  Dr.  Chandler  B. 
Cha.pman,  and  they  settled  at  Bristol,  Ohio.  Fifty  years  ago  they  came  to 
Madison.  They  joined  Christ  Presbyterian  church  in  January,  1852;  and 
Mrs.  Chapman  was,  for  many  years,  its  oldest  living  member.  She  lived 
with  her  only  son.  Gen,  C.  P.  Chapman. 

Charles  A.  Ehlredye,  born  in  Brid<,'eport,  Vt.,  in  1820;  died  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  October  26,  1896.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  1847.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1818,  and  settled  in 
P'ond  du  L:ic.    During  1851-58  ho  was  State  senator;  during  1802-71, 

^  The  following  obituary  sketches  were  prepared  for  this  report  by 
Florence  Elizabeth  Baker,  library  assistant. —  R.  G.  T. 
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representative  in  Congress.  Failing  health  prevented  him,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics  or  business. 

Jolm  Evans,  born  in  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  July,  1819;  died  in  Waukesha,  Wis., 
November  26,  1896.  He  settled  at  New  Berlin,  Waukesha  county,  in  1846. 
During  his  long  residence  in  the  county  he  was  always  prominent  in 
political  affairs,  and  the  term  of  his  service  on  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors was  longer  than  that  of  any  other  citizen. 

Peter  B.  Fields,  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  January  1,  1820;  died  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  January  5,  1896.  He  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1836,  and,  ten  years 
later,  to  Madison,  where  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  conducted  a  small  car- 
penter and  repair  shop.  He  was  the  chief  custodian  of  the  eagle,  "  Old 
Abe,"  and  spent  several  months  of  1878-79  exhibiting  the  bird  at  the  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston, 

EdTTin  H.  Ooodricli,  born  at  New  Hartford,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1819:  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  5,  1896.  He  came  to  Mil- 
waukee in  1815,  and  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods  firm  of  Bonnell, 
Williams  Co.  Early  in  the  '50s  he  became  interested  in  railroading,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  organization  and  building  of  the  old  Milwaukee  &, 
La  Crosse  Railroad.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  and  was  for  some  time  its  president.  After  the  bank  was  closed,  he 
became  a  broker,  but  spent  his  last  years  in  retirement. 

Georg-e  Hiles,  born  in  Farmington,  Oakland  county,  Mich.,  Octobers, 
1825;  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  8,  1896.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1817  and  located  at  Baraboo,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  sawmill.  Five 
years  later  he  removed  to  Dexterville,  Wood  county,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  large  fortune.  During  1872-81  he  built  three  short  lines 
of  railroad  to  carry  on  his  lumber  business.  In  1866-67  ho  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  was  always  much  interested  in  public  affairs.  In 
various  places  jvhere  he  owned  property,  he  invested  largely  in  pubhc  im- 
provements. 

George  Wallace  Jones,  born  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  1801;  died  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  July  22,  1896.  He  served  as  a  drummer-boy  in  the  war  of  1812.  In 
1827  he  moved  to  Sinsinawa  Mound,  eight  miles  east  of  Dubuque.  When 
Wisconsin  Territory  was  created,  he  was  elected  its  first  delegtite  to  Con- 
gress. When  the  territory  of  Jowa  was  formed,  he  was  appointed  surveyor- 
general,  with  headquarters  at  Dubuque;  and  when  Iowa  became  a  state  he 
was  elected  its  first  senator,. serving  two  terms.  Under  Buchanan,  in  1859, 
he  was  commissioned  as  minister  to  Bogota,  whence  he  was  recalled  three 
years  later.  After  his  return  he  was  incarcerated  in  Fort  La  Fayette  on 
suspicion  of  treason,  being  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Although  nothing  was  i>roved  against  him,  his  public  lif'^  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  this  c]»iso  le.  He  was  a  remarkable  character,  and  a  prominent 
figure  in  early  Western  history. 

Abel  Keyes.  born  in  Northfield,  Vt.,  March  25,  1822;  died  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  April  7,  1896.  He  came  to  ^vlilwaukee  with  his  father's  family,  in 
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1837,  and  later  removed  to  Lake  Mills.  He  attained  his  majority  some 
time  before  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  in  many  ways  bo- 
came  prominently  identified  with  its  development. 

George  W.  Lawe,  bom  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  September  10,  1810;  died  at 
Kaukauna,  December  21,  1895.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  of 
Green  Bay,  and  later  at  Lowville  Academy,  N.  Y.  During  1832-39,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  with  his  father.  He  married,  in  1835,  Miss 
Catharine  Meade,  and,  four  years  later,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Kaukauna,  where  his  father  gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  is  to-day 
the  site  of  the  citv'  of  Kaukauna.  During  1813-52,  he  was  Indian  agent: 
and,  during  1878-85,  postmaster  at  Kaukauna.  In  1818,  he  gave  to  Law- 
rence University  the  tract  of  forty  acres  on  w^hich  that  institution  is 
situated. 

Joseph  (j.  Lawton,  born  in  New  York  City,  February  14,  1822;  died  in. 
De  Pere,  Wis.,  November  2,  1896.  He  came  to  Green  Bay  in  1851,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  formed  a  partnership  with  Otto  Tank,  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Later,  ho  was  actively  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  He  owned  much 
property  in  De  Pere,  and  built  several  dams  and  bridges  in  that  city.  He 
was  the  organizer  and  first  captain  of  Co.  H.,  Fourteenth  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry. 

Arthur  3Ic\rtlinr,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1805;  died  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  August  26,  1896.  He  studied  law  in  New  York,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1840.  W^hile  practising  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  ^as 
appointed  judge  advocate  of  the  western  military  district  of  Massachusetts. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  judicial  career  which  continued  —  except  for 
a  term  as  city  attorney  of  Milwaukee,  and  two  years  as  lieutenant-governor 
of  Wisconsin  —  until  1888,  when  he  resigned  his  position.  He  had  served 
seventeen  years  upon  the  federal  bench,  and  two  terms,  or  twelve  years, 
on  the  circuit  bench  of  Wisconsin.  In  18i9  Judge  McArthur  came  to 
Milwaukee,  and  was,  two  years  later,  elected  city  attorney.  In  1855,  dur- 
ing the  Barstow-Bashford  controversy  for  the  governorship,  he  was  acting 
governor  during  four  days.  Before  his  term  expired,  he  was  elected  circuit 
judge,  and  later  reelected.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Judge  McArthur  devoted  considerable 
time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of  several  books. 

Robert  Moore,  born  in  Canada,  1823;  died  at  Rome,  Wis.,  January  3, 
1890.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  JetTerson 
county.  He  was  a  member  of  Co.  L.,  First  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Heavy 
Artillery,  during  the  war  of  Secession. 

Daniel  Nevvliall,  born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  March  24,  1821;  died  in 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  December  23,  1895.  He  came  to  Milwaukee  in  April, 
1844,  and  the  following  year  embarked  in  the  grocery  business,  dealing 
also  in  wheat  and  flour.  In  1815,  he  began  to  ship  wheat  from  Milwaukee, 
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and  carried  on  this  business,  with  many  changes  of  fortune,  until  1874. 
In  1856-57  he  built  the  Newhali  House.  In  1861  he  was  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  board  of  trade .  In  1866  he  was  one  of  the  official  representatives 
of  Wisconsin  at  the  Paris  exposition.  In  1874  he  left  the  board  of  trade, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Waukesha.  During  his  twenty-three  years  of 
residence  there,  he  did  much  to  build  up  the  village. 

John  J.  K.  Pease,  born  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  June  25,  1817;  died  in  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.,  March  22.  1896.  He  was  educated  in  Connecticut,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Hartford  postoffi3e  until  1840;  he  then  came  to  Wisconsin 
with  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed  receiver  of  public  money  at  the 
land  office  in  Green  Bay.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  W^isconsin,  ex- 
cept two  years  in  a  government  position  at  Washington;  and,  since  1843, 
he  had  resided  in  Janesville.  In  that  city  no  man  was  more  prominently 
identified  with  public  affairs,  and  he  held  many  offices  of  distinction  and 
trust.  He  was  assemblyman  at  an  early  day,  several  times  supervisor  and 
alderman,  and  mayor  of  the  city  in  1856. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Durrant  Sivyer,  born  in  Suffolk,  England,  1812;  died  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  October  23,  1896.  She  accompanied  her  husband  -to 
America  in  1835,  on  a  pleasure  trip;  but  during  their  stay  William  Sivyer 
drifted  into  the  business  of  a  contractor  in  Chicago.  At  the  invitation 
of  Solomon  Juneau,  he  came  to  Milwaukee  in  October,  1835.  Mrs.  Sivyer 
was  the  mother  of  the  first  full-blood  white  male  child  born  in  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  JIarj  Ana  Trousdale,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Letitia  McKee,born 
in  Kentucky,  December  11,  1817;  died  in  La  Crosse,  Wis,,  January  3l, 
1896.  In  1836,  she  married  William  C.  Parkinson,  and  three  years  later 
came  with  him  to -the  Parkinson  settlement,  now  known  as  Fayette,  in 
La  Fayette  county.  Wis.  In  1811  Mr.  Parkinson  died,  and  two  years  later 
she  married  Samuel  M.  Bashford.  In  1850  Mr.  Bashford  died,  and,  in 
1852,  his  widow  married  William  P.  Trousdale,  whose  death  occurred  only 
a  few  years  before  hers.  Among  Mrs.  Trousdale's  nine  children,  R.  M. 
Bashford,  of  Madison,  is  a  well-known  lawyer,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
State  senator;  another  son  is  president  of  the  Ohio  Wcsleyan  University; 
and  Samuel  W.  Trousdale  is  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  La  Crosse. 
Mrs.  Trousdale  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  pioneers  of  Southwest  Wisconsin, 
and  her  long  life  of  usefulness  won  the  respect  and  honor  of  a  wide  circle- 
of  friends. 

WilHam  Vroman,  born  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1818;  died  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  May  1,  1896.  In  June,  1839,  he  came  to  Madison,  where 
he  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1810  he  returned  to  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  but  four  years  later,  after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  Dane 
county  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Pitchburg.  During  the  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing 1863,  he  was  a  lumber  dealer  in  Madison,  with  >rr.  George  Bunker. 
For  several  years  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  but  re- 
tired from  active  business  life  about  six  years  ago. 

Jesse  Coleman  >Vedi,'e,  born  near  Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  August,  1821;  died 
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in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  June  1, 1896.  He  came  to  Fond  du  Lac  county  in 
18U,  and  settled  on  a  farm  on  "Wedge  Prairie."  In  18G7  he  removed 
to  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  where  he  became  a  successful  real-estate 
dealer.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  many  years  vice-president, 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Wheel  and  Seeder  Co  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  local 
political  affairs,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
in  1880.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

E.  M.  WiUiamson,  born  at  Bedford,  W'estchester  county,  N.  Y.,  October 
19,  1801;  died  at  Madison,  Wis.,  March  24,  1S9G.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1840,  and  at  once  engaged  in  surveying;  was  elected  county  surveyor,  and 
did  much  in  laying  out  early  roads.  He  followed  this  occupation  for  many 
jears;  and  also  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Catlin  &  W^illiaiTison  ~  in  early  years 
prominent  dealers  in  Wisconsin  real  estate.  During  his  life  he  held  several 
minor  political  offices. 

FIXANCIAL  CONDITIOX. 

Oenercd  Fund. 

The  general  fund  consists  of  the  annual  State  appropriation 
of  $5,000.    Its  condition  is  as  follows: 

Beceipfs. 

Annual  State  appropriation   $5,000  00 


Disburse  ine /its. 

[Analysis  of  expenditures,  year  ending  November  30,  1896.] 


Overpayment,  1895   $74  00 

Books   3,420  09 

Services   1,105  63 

Travel,  secretary   Ill  36 

Travel,  librarian   55  31 

Extra  printing  ("  separates"  of  historical  papers).  70  25 

Library  supplies   51  40 

Library  fittings   18  23 

Money  order  fees,  and  telegrams  -   6  45 

  $4,912  75 

Balance  on  hand    87  25 

$5,000  00 

The  report  of  the  auditincr  committee  gives  the  details  of  the 


foregoing  expenditures,  and  the  vouchers  have  been  filed  with 
-the  governor  according  to  law — sec.  376,  R.  S.  of  1878. 
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The  Bindiitg  Fund. 
This  fund  is  the  product  of  special  ft'ifts,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  inter- 
est on  loans.    Its  present  condition  is  as  follows  : 

Cash  and  securities  in  charge  of  treasurer   $25, 813  90 

Taylor  bequest,  not  yet  available   1,000  00 

Total  $2G,813  90 

The  details  of  the  management  of  this  fund — which  has  had 
a  net  increase  during  the  year  of  $762.13  — are  given  in  the  full 
and  explicit  report  of  the  treasurer. 

The  Antiquarian  Fund. 
This  is  the  product  of  interest  on  loans,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  spe- 
cial gifts.    The  treasurer's  report  shows  its  present  condition 
to  be  as  follows,  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of  $358.37. 

Cash  and  securities  in  hands  of  treasurer   $2,550  92 

Note  given  for  the  fund,  as  yet  unpaid   20  GO 

Total   $2,570  92 

The  object  of  the  antiquarian  fund  is  to  secure  an  income 
for  "prosecuting  mound  explorations  or  other  historic  investiga- 
tions within  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  the  procuring  of  desirable 
articles  of  Wisconsin  antiquities,  historic  manuscripts,  paint- 
ings, or  other  objects  of  historic  interest."  The  fund  is  as  yet 
too  small  to  yield  a  working  income.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  soon  take  on  a  more  rapid  growth, —  there  is  urgent 
need  for  it,  especially  in  the  development  of  the  museum.  It  is 
worth  considering  whether  effort  should  not  be  made  to  secure 
a  considerable  popular  endowment  for  this  fund  during  the  semi- 
centennial year,  1898.  Upwards  of  50,000  persons  annually  visit 
the  Society's  museum  and  portrait  gallery;  and  in  the  new  build- 
ing, with  an  improved  setting,  these  departments  will  attract 
still  laro^er  numbers.  A  semi-centennial  historical  museum  fund, 
of  ample  dimensions,  would  enable  that  important  feature  of  our 
work  to  creditably  expand,  and  prove  a  lasting  monument  to 
Wisconsin's  historic  consciousness. 
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The  Draper  Estate  Settled. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  estate  of  Dr. 
Draper  is  at  last  settled,  final  judgment  having  been  entered  in 
the  Dane  county  court,  November  6,  189G.  By  this  judgment, 
the  Society  acquires  title  to  the  Draper  homestead  (lot  4,  block 
51,  city  of  Madison),  and  the  Draper  library  and  manuscripts. 
The  explicit  report  of  the  executor,  Mr.  William  A.  P.  Morris, 
is  hereto  appended.     [See  Appendix,  E.] 

The  Society  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  executor,  for  his  judic- 
ious administration  of  the  tangled  estate;  to  his  earnest  desire 
to  realize  the  well-known  intentions  of  Dr.  Draper,  towards  this 
institution  and  the  public  whom  it  represents,  we  chiefly  owe 
the  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  five  years  of  often  vexatious 
litigation.  Mr.  Morris  has,  in  this  matter,  given  freely  of  his 
time  and  professional  experience,  having  accepted  therefor  a 
merely  nominal  fee,  his  wish  being  that  the  Society  should  ac- 
quire as  large  a  share  of  the  property  as  possible.  Another  of  our 
coUeagues,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Lewis,  who  represented  the  Society  at 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  for  the  construction  of  the  will,  is 
also  deserving  of  our  thanks  for  the  performance  of  valuable 
service  for  a  nominal  fee. 

The  Draper  homestead  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  present  the  charge  of  the  binding  fund;  but  under 
authority  of  the  legislature  (chapter  179,  laws  of  1895),  it  is 
now  upon  the  market,  and  when  sold  the  proceeds  may,  under 
the  statute,  "be  devoted  to  such  purposes  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  may  elect.  " 

The  Proposed  Draper  Fund. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  June  25th,  1S9G,  an 
■amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  offered  as  follows;  it  will  doubt- 
less be  adopted  in  due  course: 
Amend  the  by-laws  by  adding  thereto  the  following  section: 
SEcnoN  17.  There  is  hereby  established  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Draper  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  said  income  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisal)ie  Ijy  the  executive  committee,  shall 
be  used  in  indexing  the  Draper  Collection  of  manuscripts,  and  purchasing 
■or  otherwise  securing  for  the  Society's  library  additional  manuscripts  and 
printed  material  touching  upon  the  history  of  mid-Western  settlement. 
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The  principal  of  said  Diaper  Fund  shall  consist  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
reril  or  personal  property  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  deceased;  of  all  gifts  to  the  Society,  the  giv.ers  of  which  may  des- 
ignate such  fund  as  beneficiary;  and  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  set  apart  by  the  executive  committee  for  such  pur- 
pose. Said  principal  shall  be  loaned  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  in  the 
same  manner  as,  and  in  connection  with,  the  Binding  and  Antiquarian 
Funds;  and  all  unexpended  balance  of  interest  arising  from  such  loans 
shall  annually  be  added  to  the  principal  of  said  Draper  Fund. 

The  Draper  Manuscript  Collection,  now  consisting  of  about 
400  large  folio  volumes,  covers  the  early  history  of  the  Old 
Northwest  and  Old  Southwest,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-15.  Its  far-reaching 
character  has  frequently  been  described  in  the  reports  of  this 
committee,  an  outline  of  the  series  being  given  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  for  1894.  These  manuscripts  are  attracting 
to  our  library,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  historical  students 
who  are  engaged  upon  work  in  which  the  Draper  Collection  is 
an  important  factor.  Although  we  have  expended  much  labor  in 
properly  classifying  and  binding  the  manuscripts,  and  have  pre- 
pared a  rough  index  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  treasures, 
which  has  materially  assisted  visiting  scholars,  the  collection  is 
worthy  of  better  treatment.  There  should  be  a  card  catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts,  for  use  i}i  situ;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
scholars  of  American  history  generally,  a  published  calendar  or 
analysis  akin  to  that  published  for  the  archives  of  Canada,  Vir- 
ginia, New^  York,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  end  that  persons  at  a 
distance  can  ascertain  exactly  in  what  the  collection  consists, 
and  send  for  copies  as  needed,  without  the  burden  of  coming  to 
Madison.  In  this  manner  the  p>ublic  usefulness  of  the  collection 
would  be  many  times  greater  than  now,  and  the  fame  of  this 
library  be  still  more  widely  extended. 

"VVe  owe  it  to  Dr.  Draper's  memory  that  the  splendid  collec- 
tion which  he  has  willed  to  us,  and  which  is  to-day  one  of  our 
proudest  treasures,  should  be  made  accessible  to  every  delver, 
far  and  near,  into  the  roots  of  Western  history.  A  calendar  of 
the  Draper  Manuscripts  is  the  sort  of  monument  which  he  would 
have  most  dearly  cherished;  it  would  be  more  useful  to  man- 
kind, more  fitting  to  his  memory,  more  enduring  in  character. 
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than  any  effigy  of  bronze  or  marble  which  we  could  erect  in  his 
name.  As  we  treasure  Dr.  Draper's  services  to  the  Society,  h;t 
us  see  to  it  that  the  Draper  Fund  be  made  large  enouo-h  to  rear 
a  monument  worthy  of  him  and  of  us. 

LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  library  accessions  during  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1896: 

Books  purchased  (including  exchanges)   3^  056 

Books  by  gift   2, 191 

Total  books   5  217 

Pamphlets,  by  gift   3^  626 

Pamphlets,  made  from  newspaper  clij^pings,  etc.,  worthy  of 

preservation   129 

Total  pamphlets   3,755 

Total  accessions   9,002 

Present  estimated  strength  of  the  library  — 

Books   93,780 

Pamphlets   89,492 


Total   183,272 

The  year's  book  accessions  are  clas^sined  as  follows: 

Vols,  i  Vols. 

Bibliography                               45  |  Useful  arts   67 

Cyclopaedias                                42  |  Fine  arts   36 

Periodicals                                660  !  Literature   167 

Bound  files  of  newspapers            437  !  History.  General   78 

Philosophy  and  religion              135  '  C^eography  and  travels   287 

Sociology  *                                839  ■  Biography  and  genealogy   268 

U.  S.  government  publications     294  ■  Foreign  history(exceptBritish)  249 

Education                                  108  '  British  history   585 

Commerce  and  trade                    37  |  American  history ;   666 

^\  Total.  

Natural  science   81  [ 

Patents,  American  and  British     136  1 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables,  the  total  accessions 
of  the  year  were  9,002  titles  (5.247  books,  and  3,755  pamphlets). 
Of  these,  there  came  by  gift  5,817  (2, ll'l  books,  and  3,626  pam- 
phlets), or  about  66  per  cent.     The  actual  gifts  to  the  library, 


*  Including  social  science,  statistics,  poliiical  science,  political  economy, 
law,  administration,  and  reports  of  associaiions  and  institutions. 
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during  the  year,  have  been  far  greater  than  this,  for  there  were 
received  from  that  source  books  and  5,221  pamphlets,  a 

total  of  8,432;  of  this  large  number,  1,020  books  and  1,505  pam- 
phlets—  a  total  of  2, 1315  titles,  or  about  24  percent — were  dup- 
licates of  what  were  already  on  our  shelves,  and  therefore  do  not 
appear  in  the  tabular  statement  of  accessions.  Due  credit  for 
all  these,  however,  is  given  in  the  list  of  "Givers  of  books  and 
pamphlets,"  which  it  will  be  seen  embraces  men  and  women 
from  far-distant  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

As  in  past  years,  we  have  made  several  important  exchanges 
with  other  American  libraries.  In  this  work,  we  utilize  our 
large  stock  of  duplicates,  so  that  no  gift  of  books  or  pamphlets 
comes  amiss  to  us.  These  exchanges,  however,  involve  much 
clerical  labor,  and  make  us  realize  that  our  force  of  assistants 
is  too  small  for  a  library  with  the  sc-ope  and  ambition  of  our  own. 

List  of  some  of  the  most  important  books  added  during  the 
fiscal  year  1805-96 : 

Annuaire  historique  universe],  1818-1861.    Paris,  4-4  vols. 

Bayard,  Ferd.    Voyage  dans  Tinterieur  des  Etats-Unis.    Paris,  1797. 

Bressani,  F.  G.  Breve  relatione  d'alcvne  missioni  de  'PP.  della  Cora- 
pagnia  di  Giesii  nella  Nuoua  Francia.    Macerata,  1653. 

Bright,  Richard.  Travels  from  Vienna  through  Lower  Hungary.  Edin- 
burgh, 1818. 

Brown,  John  Carter.  Catalogue  of  books  in  library  of  John  Carter 
Brown.    Providence,  R.  I.,  lSTO-8-2,  4  vols.  - 

Bruce,  James.  Travels  to  discover  source  of  Nile.  Edinburgh,  1790,  5 
vols. 

Dutt,  Shoshee  Chunder.    Works  of.    London,  1884-85,  10  vols. 
Ebers,  Georg.    Egypt:  descriptive,  historical  and  picturesque.  London, 
1878,  2  vols. 

Fairlie,  Mrs.  (ed.)  Portraits  of  children  of  nobility.  London,  1838-39, 
2  vols. 

Fraser,  J.  B.    Travels  in  Koordistan.    London,  1840,  2  vols. 

Genealogies  (separate  works)  of  the  families  named :  Adams,  Allen, 
Bangs,  Barley,  Bartlett,  Bassett,  Blanding,  Boardman,  Burnham,  Booth, 
Cabell,  Chesman,  Crane,  Culbertson,  Curtis,  Cushing,.  Drake,  Early, 
Edwards-Todd,  Ellis,  EUis-Abrams,  Estes,  Field,  Follett-Dewey,  Fassett- 
Safford,  Gage,  Graves,  HamiltoTi,  Hamlin,  Plarwood,  Hassam,  Hawes, 
Hooper,  Howland,  Hunneweli,  Hutchinson,  Kelton,  Kolb-Kulp-Culp, 
Lewis,  MacLaughlin,  Magoun,  Marot,  Munson,  Odiorne,  O'Donovan, 
Ormsby,  Orton,  Paul,  Piatt,  Potts,  Prime,  Rexford,  Rockwell,  Rollo, 
Rosenberger,  Sargent,  Sharpe,  Sinclair,  Smith,  Sprague,  Stiles,  Swer- 
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ingen,  Stockett,  Street,  Swain,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Tolman,  Trumbull, 
Tucker,  Voorhees,  Walker,  Washburn,  Watson,  Welles,  White,  Whitmg, 
Whitney.  American  ancestry,  1895;  Early  Germans  in  New  Jersey;  Eng- 
lish peerage,  .3  vols.;  GJenealogist's  guide;  Military  and  naval  chronicles  of 
Danvers,  Mass.;  Pennsylvania  genealogies. 

Great  Britain.    Journal  of  House  of  Lords,  1836-1891.  London,  60  vols. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts.  London,  1881-1891,  16 
vols. 

Hansard,  T.  C.  Parliamentary  debates  from  the  year  1830  to  1895.  Lon- 
don, 393  vols. 

Hart,  H.  G.  Annual  army  list  of  Great  Britain,  1856-1887.  London, 
23  vols. 

History  and  antiquities  of  Westminster  Abbey.   London,  1856. 
History  of  banking  in  all  nations.  N.  Y.,  1896,  4  vols. 
Industrial  Chicago.  1891-94,  4  vols. 

Jeypore,  (India).  Ponfolio  of  architectural  details  Prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Col.  S.  S.  Jacob.  Issued  under  the  patronage  of  his  high- 
ness, the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore.  London,  1890,  6  vols, 

Keppel,  George.  Journey  across  the  Balcan .   London,  1831,  2  vols. 

La  Bree,  Ben.    Confederate  soldier  in  the  civil  war.  Louisville,  1895, 

Lettres,  instructions  et  memoires  de  Marie  Stuart.  London,  1845,  7  vols. 

Matthaite,  A.  Euripidis  trag(i'diae  et  fragmenta.  Leipsic,  1813-37,  10 
vols. 

Ogden,  J.  C.  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  1799-1800.  Litch- 
field. 

Pote,  Capt.  W^m.  Journal  of  Captain  William  Pote,  Jr.,  during  his 
captivity  in  the  French  and  Indian  v/ar,  from  May,  1715,  to  August,  1747. 
N.  Y.,  1896.  W^ith  map  of  th-e  northern  English  colonies,  together  with  the 
French  settlements,  Canada  and  New  England,  by  Charles  Morris. 

Rashdall,  H.  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  Oxford,  1895, 
3  vols. 

Report  of  deputy  keepers  of  public  records  in  Ireland,  1869-1894.  Dub- 
lin, 26  vols. 

Rochemonteix,  C.  de,    Les  Jesuites  et  la  Nouvelle-France  au  XVII'> 
siecle,  d'apres  beaucoup  de  documents  inedits.  Paris,  1895,  3  vols. 
Sketches  of  the  Hindoos.    London,  1792,  2  vols. 

Warner,  Richard .  Tour  through  northern  countries.  Bath,  1802,  2  vols. 
Tour  through  Wales.  Bath,  1813,  2  vols. 

Wellington,  A.  W.  Dispatches  of  field  marshal  the  Puke  of  Wellington, 
during  his  campaigns  in  India,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  France,  from  1799  to  1818.  London,  1837-8,  12  vols,  and  supple- 
ment. 

Wilson,  W.  R.  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.    London,  1847,  2  vols. 
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Li.st  of  some  of  the  im})ortaiit  maps  received  during  the  year: 

D'Anville's  map  of  occidental  hemisphere.    Paris,  1786. 

map  of  oriental  hemisphere.    Paris,  1786. 
map  of  South  America.    London,  1791. 
map  of  Morth  America.  London,  1791. 

Map  of  the  whole  continent  of  America.    London,  1760. 

Mappemonde  ou  description  de  globe  terrestie.  Paris,  1752. 

Orbis  terrarum  nova  accuratissima  tabula,  auctore  Petro  Goos.  Amster- 
dam, 1680. 

Kussell's  map  of  British  colonies  in  North  America.    London,  1799. 
Senex's  map  of  North  America.  1710. 
Smith's  map  of  America. 

map  of  North  .America.  1826. 

map  of  United  States.  1826. 

map  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  1826. 
'Thomson's  map  of  America.  London,  1811. 

map  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.   London,  1811. 

WORK  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

Card  Catalogue. 
TVork  upon  the  card  catalogue,  a  task  involving  much  labor 
rand  thought,  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  All  author  cards 
have  now  been  written  for  accessions  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
printed  catalogue  (July  1,  1873).  For  authors  represented  in 
the  library,  there  are  now  but  two  alphabets  to  consult:  (a)  that 
in  volumes  I.  and  II.  of  the  printed  catalogue,  and  (b)  that 
in  the  card  catalogue.  Cards  for  subjects  and  titles  are  com- 
plete from  the  publication  of  the  last  printed  catalogue  (vol. 
VII.,  issued  May  1,  1SS7)  to  date;  while  in  each  of  the  volumes 
of  the  catalogue  numbered  III. -VII. ,  the  entries  from  A  to  P 
inclusive  are  now  transferred  to  the  cards,  —  2,377  pages  out  of 
3,180,  or  over  two-thirds.  This  branch  of  the  work  will,  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  be  completed  about  ten  months 
hence.  It  has  been  done  with  great  care,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  best  existing  methods,  the  cards  being  often  written 
•directly  from  the  books  themselves,  where  the  old-fashioned 
-system  adopted  in  the  printed  volumes  has  seemed  inadequate. 

Classification. 

It  has  heretofore  been  thought  impracticable,  .in  our  present 
•quarters,  to  adopt  any  modern  system  of  classification,  owing 
in  part  to  insufficiency  of  help,  and  in  part  to  the  continual 
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shifting  of  departments,  in  the  effort  to  crowd  into  our  rooms 
the  ever-accumulating  5tock  of  books.  Something  in  this  di- 
rection must,  however,  be  inaugurated  before  the  removal  to 
our  new  building;  and  the  approaching  close  of  the  present 
efforts  towards  a  card  catalogue  is  the  more  agreeable,  in  that 
one  of  the  staff  will  thereby  be  released  for  this  new  under- 
taking. Such  method  of  classification  will  be  adopted,  based 
chiefly  on  the  "Cutter  system,"  as  seems  best  suited  to  our  pe- 
culiar needs. 

Catalogue  of  Newspapers. 
This  important  work,  under  way  for  several  years  past,  has- 
suffered  a  serious  delay  through  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
its  compiler  from  our  staff,  to  engage  in  kindred  work  within 
the  library,  in  the  employ  of  a  publishing  firm.  Arrangements 
have  been  entered  into,  however,  by  which  the  literary  part  of 
the  enterprise  will  be  completed,  probably  before  next  midsum- 
mer; and  we  are  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  publication  issue  from 
the  press  before  the  next  annual  meeting. 

THE   PORTRAIT  COLLECTION. 

The  official  record  of  receipts  of  works  of  art,  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  is  as  follows: 

PORTRAITS  IN  OIL. 

James  Bowiaan. —  Portrait  of  this  well-known  Western  artist,  painted 
by  himself  on  a  panel,  in  1822.  Several  of  his  canvases  are  in  the  Society's 
gallery.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Dawes  Cranch,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Clements  Edwards. —  Portrait  on  board  panel,  of  this  Western  artist. 
Painted  from  life  by  John  Cranch,  Cincinnati,  in  1812.  Presented  .by  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Cranch. 

Capt.  P.  Hoist. —  A  native  of  Norway.  Painted  from  life  by  John 
Cranch.    Presented  by  Mrs.  CD.  Cranch. 

Zouis  Kossuth. —  Small  portrait,  by  John  Cranch.  The  face  was 
painted  from  life.    Presented  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Cranch. 

Sifdney  S.  Z/^/o/i.~  Portrait  of  this  artist,  painted  from  life  by  John 
Cranch,  in  Cincinnati,  about  1810. 

PHOTOORArHS. 

Joseph  T.  Dodge,  J/atZ/.so/i.— Pioneer  civil  engineer;  constructed  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  6c  St.  Paul  railway  bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  at 
La  Crosse.    Enlarged  photograph,  treated  in  india  ink;  framed. 

Lucius   Fatrchild,    J/a c/zso /i. —  Platiuotype,   from    photograph  by 
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Sarony,  of  the  late  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild.  For  hanginr^  in  the  reading 
room. 

//.  Grace,  West  Superior— ''The  father  of  the  school  system  of 
Superior."    Enlarged  photograph,  treated  in  india  ink;  framed. 

Jo/in  Johnston,  Jf ilw a uJ:cc.  — President  of  the  Society,  and  a  pioneer 
banker  of  Milwaukee.  Enlarged  photograph,  treated  in  india  ink;  framed. 

Dcustcr  Ostrancier,  Chicago. —  A  Wisconsin  pioneer.  Enlarged  photo- 
graph, treated  in  india  ink;  framed.  Presented  by  Frank  Ostrander,  Su- 
perior. 

Martin  Pattison,  West  Superior. —  A  pioneer  of  Superior.  Enlarged 
photograph,  treated  in  india  ink;  framed. 

Isaac  T.  Smith,  Tiffanij. —  Pioneer  of  Rock  county. 

In  der  BibIiofhek.—  'Photogra.j)h  of  E.  Grutzner's  painting,  "In  der 
Bibliothek."  Printed  in  Munich,  by  Franz  Hanfstangl.  For  hanging  in 
the  reading  room. 

Old  Fort  WinnchcKjo. —  Framed  photograph  from  oil  painting  by  I.  A. 
Ridgway,  of  Portage,  of  old  Fort  Winnebago.  The  painting  was  made  in 
1S96,  being  based,  with  great  care,  on  contemporary  plans  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  old  settlers  of  Portage.    Presented  by  A.  J.  Turner,  Portage. 

PLASTER  CAST. 

Jacques  Marquette,  .S'.  Plaster  sketch,  by  Prof.  G.  Trentanove, 
Florence,  Italy,  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  S.  J.,  offered  in  the 
sculptors'  competition  for  the  heroic  marble  statue  of  Marquette,  to  be 
placed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  The  con- 
tract "v-.as  awarded  to  Trentanove,  because  of  this  sketch;  but  the  final 
model  for  the  statue  departed  therefrom  in  several  i)articulars.  Presented 
by  Gov.  William  H.  Upham. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  to  the  museum  and 
portrait  gallery,  has  been  large.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
50,000  persons  passed  through  the  several  rooms.  In  our  new 
building,  far  better  quarters  will  be  devoted  to  these  important 
departments;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  removal 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  considerably-increased  appropriation 
Irom  the  State,  to  the  end  that  the  museum  may  be  materially 
improved. 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  during  the  fiscal  year  have  not 
been  as  numerous  as  usual,  for  the  reason  that  \ve  have  been  un- 
willing. In  view  of  oi'ticial  uneasiness  on  this  '  score,  to  add 
greatly  to  the  present  weight  upon  the  upj)er  floors  of  the  south 
wing  of  the  Capitol.    The  receipts  have  been  as  follows: 
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ARCH.TJOLOGY. 

Fred  Chapman,  Ilarriman,  Te/irz.— Stone  arrow-heads  from  Emory 
River  flat,  near  Harriman,  Tenn. 

Burt  Ogburn,  Phcenix,  .-l7v>.— Fragments  of  prehistoric  pottery  and 
ehell  beads,  from  Arizona. 

II.  F.  Pfunder,  Xcro.— Three  copper  needles  found  in  sand  dunes  at 
Two  Creeks,  1896. 

P.  F.  Stangl,  JI ilw an kec— Copper  fish  hooks  and  copper  "rejects,"" 
from  sand  dunes  in  neighborhood  of  Two  Creeks,  Manitowoc  county. 

HISTORY. 

Byron  uindreivs,  Xew  York.— 'MS.  letter  to  Daniel  Cone,  from  John 
Wentworth.  (Facsimile.) 

Horace  B^ach,  Prairie  du  Chicn.— Flng  of  Prairie  du  Chien  Union 
League,  1S62-65. 

3frs.  W?n.  II.  Fowler,  Madisoji.—  Melodeon,  made  about  1840. 
(Loaned.) 

Frank  L.  Frascr,  Lake  HandbiU  of  Walworth  County 

Agricultural  Society,  1852. 

W.  Frederick,  Leavenirortli,  Kans. —  Carbine  used  by  Indians  in 
Custer's  Massacre  (July  25,  187G),  procured  by  donor  from  the  Indians  in 
Oregon,  July  25,  1888;  also,  portfolio  carried  in  the  War  of  Secession, 
1861-G5,  by  donor,  of  Co.  F.,  Second  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

John  Johnston,  MiUvaukee. —  Certificate  of  stock  of  Milwaukee  & 
Minnesota  Railroad  Company;  also,  certificate  of  stock  of  La  Crosse  & 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Company,  September  5,  1857;  also,  bond  of  La  Crosse 
&  Milwaukee  Company,  Watertown  division,  October  1,  185G;  also,  a  one- 
dollar  bill,  of  Hemen way's  bank  of  deposit  and  exchange,  of  Milwaukee^ 
dated  1849. 

Henry  Sandford,  ^^adison. —  Twenty-four  sheets  of  blank  Wisconsin 
State  Bank  notes,  various  denominations. 

Chaunceii  Simonds,  Milwctukec. —  Historical  chart  of  Milwaukee 
County  Pioneer  Association. 

George  W.  Sto)ier,  Madison. —  Piece  of  wood  from  old  church  on  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  built  1800;  also,  piece  of  woodwork  froui  a  stateroom  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  "  Constitution;  "  also,  piece  of  wood  from  one  of  the  ships  of  Count 
D'Orsay's  fleet,  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  1767,  and  brought 
up  by  divers  in  1891;  also,  rock  from  Isle  of  Shoals,  N.  H.;  also,  piece  of 
the  "  Kearsage  "  that  sank  the  "Alabama,"  and  was  lost  on  Roncador 
Reef,  in  Caribbean  sea. 

F.  F.  T/iompsoN,  Madison. —  Facsimile  of  Twister  Cotady  Gazette^ 
published  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  January  -4,  1800. 
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CURIOS. 

Otis  Jiaker,  Bristol.—  Elk's  horn  found  in  1851,  at  Bristol;  weight,  twen- 
ty-two pounds. 

Joseph  Deashant,  Madison.— Eavly  type  of  pistol,  found  in  "Black 
Hawk's  cave,"  Lake  Mendota,  in  May,  1895. 

W.  Frederick,  Leavenworth,  Kans. —  Revolver  picked  up  by  donor  at 
La  Grange,  Ark.,  October  2,  1862. 

E.  B.  Heimstreet,  JancsviUe. —  Tarantula  nest. 

Henry  II.  Schofield,  Token  CrceZ;.— Bull-dog  revolver,  early  type. 
(Loaned.) 

secretary's  office. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  working  staff  of  the  Society  be 
represented  at  the  annual  sessions  of  those  national  bodies  which 
are  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  several  branches  of  learn- 
ing for  which  this  corporation  stands.  Not  only,  at  such  meet- 
ings, are  ideas  interchanged,  and  practical  methods  compared; 
but  the  conventions,  in  bringing  together  for  professional  con- 
sultation, men  and  vs'omen  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  these 
higher  fields  of  public  education,  cultivate  that  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm and  emulation  without  which  no  good  work  can  well 
proceed.  Every  institution  represented  is  noticeably  bettered 
by  the  contact;  the  time  and  money  expended  can  in  no  other 
direction  bring  such  practical  returns  foi'  the  good  of  the  cause. 

During  the  first  week  in  January,  the  secretary  represented 
the  Society  at  the  combined  session,  at  Indianapolis,  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  the  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Central  States.  At  the  annual  session  of  the 
Wisconsin  Library  Association,  held  at  Racine,  March  12th  and 
13th,  the  Society  was  represented  by  the  secretary  and  the  as- 
sistant librarian.  Both  the  secretary  and  the  librarian  were 
present,  during  the  first  week  of  September,  at  the  session  of 
the  American  Library  Association  in  Cleveland. 

The  secretary  has  made,  during  the  year,  several  visits  to 
various  portions  of  the  State,  upon  errands  of  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  editing  of  the  Wiscons,in  Historical  Collections. 
He  has  also  responded  to  several  invitations  to  address  public 
meetings  within  the  State,  sometimes  in  behalf  of  free  public 
libraries  for  small  communities,  again  to  cultivate  popular  in- 
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terest  in  State  and  local  history.  If  time  permitted,  much  prac- 
tical good  might  be  wrought  by  a  series  of  meetings  throughout 
Wisconsin,  in  the  cause  of  local  history.  The  oro-anizatioa  of 
numerous  municipal  and  county  historical  clubs,  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  this  Society,  is  entirely  practicable,  and  one  of 
the  ideals  toward  which  we  should  strive.  The  near  approach 
of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  (1S98)  of  Wisconsin's  ad- 
mittance to  the  Union,  will  do  much  to  aw^aken  popular  interest 
in  State  history;  and  in  the  proposed  organized  movement  to 
this  end,  the  Society  should  take  active  part. 

GATHERING  MATERIALS  FOR  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

In  close  association  with  this  idea,  is  that  of  encourao-ino; 
the  free  public  libraries  of  the  State  to  accumulate  materials 
for  local  history,  —  to  do  that  for  their  several  communities, 
which  this  Society  is  attempting  to  do  for  the  State  at  large. 

All  librarians  who  have  in  charge  such  treasures  are  aware  of 
the  general  popular  interest  in  old  pamphlets,  newspaper  files, 
and  the  odds  and  ends  of  printed  matter  issued  in  ephemeral 
form,  provided  they  are  old  enough  to  have  ceased  to  be  com- 
monplace. That  with  which  w^e  are  all  familiar  is  commonplace, 
and  generally  held  in  slight  value;  but  the  commonplaces  of  one 
generation  are  the  treasured  relics  of  the  next.  It  is  not  mere 
idle  curiosity,  this  interest  of  ours  in  the  things  v/ith  which 
our  fathers  were  familiar.  Relics  in  museums  enable  us  more 
accurately  in  imagination  to  redress  the  stage  of  history;  but 
the  literary  ephemera  of  other  days,  preserved  in  libraries,  are 
still  more  valuable  as  mirrors  of  the  past.  The  chance  adver- 
tisement in  the  old  newspaper,  the  tattered  playbill,  the 
quaintly-phrased  pamphlet,  or  musty  diary  or  letter  of  a  former 
time,  mean  more  to  the  modern  liistorian  than  any  other  form 
of  historical  record.  In  earlier  days,  history  was  thought  to 
be  simply  the  doings  of  monarchs  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns ; 
bat  Macaulay  and  Green  have  shown  us  that  the  history  of  the 
people  is  what  benefits  us  most,  —  how  John  and  Mary  lived  in 
their  wayside  cottage,  how  Peter  and  Paul  bargained  in  the 
market  place,  how  the  literati  toiled  in  Grub  street,  and  sea- 
farers journeyed  over  the  face  of  the  deep. 
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The  other  clay  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  at  the  Princeton  sesqui- 
ceuteunial:  "The  world's  memory  must  be  kept  alive,  or  we 
shall  never  see  an  end  of  its  old  mistakes.  We  are  in  dancrer  to 
become  infantile  in  every  generation.  This  is  the  real  menace 
under  which  we  cower  in  this  age  of  change. "  It  is  the  office 
of  the  historian  to  keep  the  world's  memory  alive.  There  will 
never  be  an  end  of  the  writing  of  history.  Some  one  has  truly 
said,  each  generation  must  write  all  past  history  afresh,  from 
its  own  changing  standpoint.  But  that  this  may  continue,  and 
with  increasing  advantage,  there  must  never  be  an  end  of  ac- 
cumulating historical  material;  each  generation  must  accumu- 
late its  own,  for  the  benefit  of  its  successor. 

In  the  libraries  of  the  old  world,  there  are  many  magnificent 
collections  of  broadsides,  leaflets,  tracts,  pamphlets,  which  earn- 
est, thoughtful  men  have,  in  past  generations,  accumulated  for 
our  benefit.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  collection 
known  as  the  Thomason  Tracts  in  the  British  Museum  —  30,000 
specimens  of  the  literary  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century, —  pamphlets,  circulars,  prospectuses, 
broadsides,  programmes,  and  what  not,  —  each  one  carefully 
labeled  by  the  industrious  London  bookseller,  Thomason,  with 
the  day  of  its  acquisition.  Thus  we  have,  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  a  faithful  day-by-day  picture  of 
surpassing  interest  and  value,  to  which  historians  are  ever  turn- 
ing as  to  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  material,  and  concerning 
which  Macaulay  and  a  host  of  others  have  recorded  words  of  the 
warmest  praise. 

In  olden  times,  enterprises  of  this  character  were  left  to  the 
chance  of  individual  initiative.  To-day,  they  may  be  better^ 
more  systematically,  done  by  public  librarians.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, nor  is  it  advisable,  for  every  public  library  to  engage  in  a 
task  of  this  character,  upon  any  extended  scale.  It  is  sufficient 
that  a  few  great  libraries  undertake  missions  of  this  sort,  libra- 
ries, perhaps,  in  w^idely-separated  cities;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
each  public  library  can  and  should  make  collections  of  this  char- 
acter for  its  own  community,  and  the  library  at  the  county  seat 
should  seek  to  cover,  so  far  as  may  be,  its  own  county. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  just  what  the  local  library  should 
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make  a  serious  business  of  collecting;  it  is  easier  to  make  a  list 
of  what  should  not  be  gathered.  But  especially  would  we  uro-e 
the  accumulation  of  newspaper  files,  the  daily  or  weekly  mirror 
of  the  community's  life;  and  these  files  should,  if  possible,  be 
complete  back  to  the  beginning.  All  manner  of  published  re- 
ports should  be  obtained — those  of  the  common  council,  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  the  various  public  institutions  lo- 
cated in  the  community;  the  published  memorial  sermons,  society 
year-books,  printed  rules  and  constitutions  of  local  lodges, 
•catalogues  and  programmes  of  local  colleges  and  academies; 
published  addresses  of  any  sort;  any  manner  of  literature  pub- 
lished by  the  churches,  whether  in  the  form  of  papers,  member- 
ship lists,  appeals  for  aid,  or  what  not;  programmes  of  local 
musicals,  concerts,  veteran  camp-fires,  etc.,  would  be  found  in 
time  to  have  great  interest  to  the  local  historian.  In  fact,  all 
•of  this  printed  material  will  prove  in  due  course  of  time  to  be  a 
fund  of  information  which  shall  make  the  library  a  Mecca  for  all 
who  wish  for-  any  purpose  to  refresh  their  memory  relative  to 
the  life  of  the  town.  Just  as  we  regard  everything  familiar  as 
commonplace  and  worthless,  do  we  delude  ourselves  with  the 
notion  that  we  and  ours  are  to  live  always.  Librarians  should 
remember  that  this  generation  and  its  affairs  are  but  passing 
phases  of  world-life;  in  due  course  what  they  have  gathered  of 
the  literary  drift-wood  of  to-day  will  be  of  priceless  value  to 
their  successors  in  office.  Librarians •  are  generally  recognized 
as  missionaries  unto  the  present  generation ;  but  let  us,  in  our 
zeal  for  present  results,  not  forget  to  be  as  well  missionaries  unto 
the  future,  and  thereby  earn  the  praise  which  comes  to  him  who 
plants  a  tree  for  the  delectation  of  those  who  come  after. 

FREE  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

The  development  of  the  library  spirit  is  a  very  noticeable 
feature  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Old  Northwest,  and  in 
this  development  the  Society  is  taking  an  active  interest.  In 
Wisconsin,  the  free  traveling  library  is  the  special  interest 
upon  which  the  new  State  Free  Library  Commission  is  center- 
ing its  efforts.  New  York  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  but  its 
traveling  libraries,  sent  out  from  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
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iU'e  eacli  composed  for  the  most  part  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
books  upon  some  special  interest,  as  history,  biography,  travel, 
science,  adventure,  or  fiction;  these  are  lent  chiefly  to  villages 
or  to  small  public  libraries  which  desire  for  a  time  to  supplement 
their  stock  of  literature  on  a  given  subject, —  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  request  of  some  local  study  club.  In  Wisconsin,  still  to 
large  a  extent  a  state  of  isolated  forest  and  prairie  communities, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  found  or  maintain  public  libraries,  and 
where  the  dearth  of  reading  matter  of  any  sort,  outside  of  the 
county  newspaper,  is  almost  complete,  the  traveling  library  must 
and  does  take  on  a  different  character. 

Through  the  generosity  of  State  Senator  J.  H.  Stout, 
thirty  of  these  libraries,  each  of  them  comprising  thirty  well- 
selected  books,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  have  for  the 
past  six  months  been  doing  missionary  work  in  Dunn  county. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  sparsely-settled  of  the  counties  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  where  the  denuded  forest  lands 
are  being  developed  into  dairy  farms  by  homesteaders,  native 
and  foreign,  who  are  eager  for  reading  matter,  but  as  yet 
poorly-off  in  this  world's  goods. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  has  inspired  another  philan- 
thropist, Mr.  J.  D.  "Witter,  of  Grand  Rapids,  to  place  some 
twenty-five  such  libraries  in  circulation  in  Wood  county,  in  the 
central  sand-plain  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  soil  is  comparatively 
thin  and  the  population  widely  dispersed. 

November  13th  and  14th,  a  convention  was  held  at  xVshland, 
on  Lake  Superior,  whereat  the  forest  counties  of  that  district 
were  well  represented,  chiefly  by  school-teachers,  who  are  tak- 
ing an  energetic  part  in  the  Wisconsin  library  movement.  ^At 
this  meeting,  wherein  the  Society  was  represented  by  the  secre- 
tary, a  Northern  Wisconsin  Free  Traveling  Library  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  which  will  solicit  money  and  books,  and,  with 
the  Vaughn  Free  Library,  at  Ashland,  as  a  center,  will  start  upon 
their  travels  a  considerable  number  of  libraries  of  the  Stout  and 
Witter  patterns.  As  two  or  three  wealthy  Ashland  men  and 
women  are  backing  this  enterprise,  it  is  likely  to  be  an  imme- 
diate success. 

The  State  commission,  assisted,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  the  Wis- 
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consin  Library  Association  and  this  Society,  is  the  directing 
force  in  all  these  movements,  and  allows  none  of  them  to  suffer 
for  lack  of  energetic,  professional  advice  and  assistance.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  at  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature, this  winter,  the  commission  will  be  granted  an  increased 
appropriation,  w^ith  an  expert  official  staff.  The  State  will,  in 
consequence,  soon  take  a  leading  stand,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  free  traveling  libraries  for  rural  communities,  but  in  free 
public  libraries  for  municipalities. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REVISION. 

The  Society  is  working  under  a  constitution  adopted  in  1853. 
At  that  time,  there  were  no  models  for  such  a  document,  other 
than  those  of  the  older  State  historical  societies  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  which  are  private,  and  more  or  less  exclusive,  corpora- 
tions. Our  Society,  however,  after  the  coming  of  Secre- 
tary Draper,  the  popularizing  of  the  membership  list,  the 
granting  of  State  aid,  and  the  assumption  of  State  trustee- 
ship, gradually,  at  successive  stag2S,  took  on  a  character  quite 
distinct  from  its  sister  organizations  in  the  East;  its  aims,  its 
methods,  have  become  in  many  respects  different,  —  so  different, 
in  fact,  that  the  old  constitution,  although  frequently  patched, 
is  in  many  particulars  unsuited  to  our  work.  During  the  greater 
part  of  these  forty-three  years  of  development,  we  have  come 
to  rear  a  code  of  usage  which  represents  more  to  us,  in  our  daily 
operations,  than  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  On  the  eve 
of  moving  into  a  new  and  permanent  home,  the  first  roof-tree 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  our 
fundamental  rules  be  so  revised  as  authoritatively  to  recognize 
existing,  well-tried  methods,  to  eliminate  such  of  the  machinery 
of  our  organization  as  experience  has  found  useless,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  improve  its  working.  The  appointment  at  this  meeting 
of  a  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws, 
seems  advisable. 

PROGRESS   UPON   THE   NEW  BUILDING. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce  satis- 
factory progress  upon  our  new  buildinor. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of   Commissioners  for 
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Erecting  the  State  Historical  Library,  held  Januar}-  7th  aad 
8th,  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Clas,  of  Milwaukee,  were  chosen  as  the 
architects  for  the  building;  and  they  were  requested  to  develop 
the  two  sets  of  plans  which  had  been  presented  by  thena.  The 
plans  which  they  submitted  in  competition,  and  upon  which 
they  had  won  their  case,  provided  for  a  cruciform  building,  of 
classical  design,  with  the  reading  room  and  administrative 
offices  in  the  center,  and  book-stacks  as  wings  on  either  side. 
The  architects  had  presented  an  alternative  plan,  being  also 
a  classical  building  of  the  Ionic  order, —  but  with  a  solid 
structure  in  front,  containing  reading  room,  seminary  rooms, 
and  offices,  and  two  book-stacks  projecting  from  the  rear, —  the 
museum  to  cover  all,  in  the  fourth  story.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board,  held  March  27th,  the  alternative  plan,  last  described, 
was  adopted,  and  the  architects  instructed  to  prepare  at  once 
detailed  plans  and  speciGcations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Board  of  State  University  Regents,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  chapter  298,  laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1895, 
formally  transferred  to  the  State,  for  the  site  of  the  building,  a 
large  plot  of  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  property  between 
Park,  Langdon,  and  State  streets,  known  as  the  "lower  campus." 
A  loan  of  $60,000  was  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Lands,  with  which  to  commence  the  work  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  special  committee  on  the  selection  of  facing  stone  met 
May  6th,  and,  after  thorough  discussion  of  various  samples  of 
stone  and  of  a  special  report  by  the  architects,  selected  the 
buff-Bedford  (Ind.)  limestone,  and  the  Berea  and  Amherst  (O.) 
sandstones,  as  a  basis  for  the  bids  of  contractors.  Their  re- 
port was  adopted  by  the  executive  committee,  the  same  day. 
Laier  (May  28th),  the  detailed  plans  for  the  basement  and  first 
story  of  the  building  were  adopted  by  the  full  Board.  Sealed 
proposals  were  duly  advertised  for,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  creating  act. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  chairman  of  the  Society's  delegation 
upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  had 
passed  away.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society,  held  June  25th,  the  Hon.  William  F.  Vilas  was  chosen 
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to  succeed  him,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Board  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  latter  on  the  29th  of  June.  The  Board  at  this  meet- 
ing unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Hesolved,  That  the  Board  has  received  with  great  sorrow,  information  of 
the  death  of  Commissioner  Fairchild.  In  him,  his  fellow  commissioners  rec- 
ognized, by  common  consent,  one  to  whom,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other 
person,  was  due  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the  noble  building  in 
the  construction  of  which  this  board  is  now  engaged,  and  which  will  in 
some  sense  be  his  monument.  At  the  several  sittings  of  the  Board, 
throughout  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  his  well-considered  counsel  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value  in  times  of  perplexity,  and  his  charming  manner 
a  delight  and  an  inspiration  to  all.  In  looking  upon  his  vacant  chair,  the 
surviving  commissioners  feel  that  there  has  gone  forth  from  their  midst,, 
one  w^ho  was  not  only  a  valued  co-laborer  in  a  work  upon  which  he  had 
dearly  set  his  heart,  but  also  a  most  beloved  friend. 

Bids  for  constructing  the  basement  and  first  story  being 
opened,  in  the  presence  of  competitors,  the  contract  was  a^varded 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  Thomas  R.  Bentley,  of  Milwaukee,  for 
$42,553  —  buff-Bedford  stone,  from  the  Dark  Hollow  (Ind. )  quarry, 
to  be  the  facing  material.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Board, 
in  whose  hands  the  supervision  of  the  construction  was  placed^ 
afterwards' made  a  contract  with  the  Consolidated  Stone  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  owners  of  the  quarry  selected,  by  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  furnish  stone  to  bidders  for  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  at  the  same  price  paid  by  Bentley  for  use  in  the  base- 
ment and  first  story.  T.  C.  McCarthy,  of  Madison,  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  works.  Later,  the  Pittsburg  Testing 
Laboratory,  of  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  was  contracted  with  for 
mill  and  shop  inspection  of  the  steel  work  used  in  the  construc- 
tion. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  September  2Sth,  a  report  of 
the  summer's  work,  and  of  receipts  and  expenses  to  date,  was 
made  b}''  the  executive  committee,  in  the  course  of  which  this 
comment  was  made:  "The  work  has  been  delayed,  at  times, 
by  unavoidable  difficulties :  such  as  a  strike  in  the  Dark  Hollo^v 
quarry;  non-arrival  of  stone  and  steel,  in  the  size  immediately 
required;  and,  throughout  September,  by  stormy  weather.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  progress  has  been  quite  equal  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  committee,  and   the  contractor  now  hopes  to 
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have  the  present  contract  completed  before  December  1st  next. 
The  quality  of  the  work  appears  to  be  excellent,  at  every  point; 
and  the  Committee  feel  confident  that  the  building,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  a  credit  to  the  Commission,  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  the  State." 

Continued  stormy  weather  and  aggravating  non-arrival  of  stone 
have  still  further  delayed  operations,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  Bentley  contract  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  January 
next. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  architects  were 
directed  to  complete  at  once  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
remainder  of  the  part  of  the  building  now  to  be  erected.  Messrs. 
Ferry  and  Clas  are  now  engaged  upon  this  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  proposals  may  be  advertised  for  in  February  next, 
to  the  end  that  work  can  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 

Provided  no  unforeseen  event  occurs  to  interrupt  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  So- 
ciety may  be  enabled  to  mo\'e  into  its  new  quarters  two  years 
hence,  or  certainly  not  later  than  the  spring  of  1899.  If  the 
removal  could  take  place  sooner  than  this,  it  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned.  Our  present  rooms  in  the  Capitol  are  al- 
ready overcrowded  w^ith  books,  and  two  years  more  of  accumu- 
lation, at  our  ever-increasing  ratio,  will  find  us  seriously  ham- 
pered for  s])ace  for  administrative  and  reading-room  purposes ; 
the  State  government  urgently  needs,  in  its  growth,  the  three 
floors  we  now  occupy;  and  already  considerable  uneasiness  is 
felt  by  our  neighbors  in  the  south  wing,  at  the  enormous  weight 
of  our  possessions.  Doubtless  this  alarm  is  thus  far  without 
sufficient  warrant;  but  it  exists,  and  we  must  reckon  with  it. 
Were  the  legislature  to  enable  us  to  spend  more  than  the  stipu- 
lated $G0,000  within  1897,  the  work  of  construction  could  be 
materially  hastened,  and  thus  the  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned be  advanced.  It  is  worth  while  considering,  also, 
whether  the  completion  of  the  permanent  home  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  would  not  be  a  highly  desirable  achievement 
for  the  semi-centennial  year  (1898). 

In  any  event,  the  Society  and  the  great  educational  interests 
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which  it  represents,  have  in  the  present  outlook  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  near  future  is  bright  with  the  promise  of 
still  better  days. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 

Secretary. 


E.  — REPORT  OF  EXECUTOR  OF  DRAPER  ESTATE. 

Madison,  Wis.,  November  16,  1890. 
3fr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Secretary  State  Historical  Society  — 

Dear  Sir  :  Final  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  estate  of  Lyman  C. 
Draper  was  entered  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1896.  By  this  judgment, 
the  homestead  of  the  late  Lyman  C.  Draper,  namely,  lot  4,  block  51,  in  the 
city  of  Madison,  was  confirmed  in  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  also 
the  title  to  the  library  and  manuscripts. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  Mr.  Draper  was,  that  the  Society  would 
receive  a  very  considerable  sum  from  his  personal  estate,  particularly  from 
his  iron-mining  property;  but  after  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his 
last  illness,  the  funeral  expenses,  the  debts,  and  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion, there  was  no  estate  left  for  distribution  to  the  residuary  or  general 
legatees. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  claims  which  were  made  against  the  estate, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum.  were  either  successfully  contested  or 
were  withdrawn,  the  library  and  manuscripts  were  saved  to  the  Society. 
The  claims  so  presented,  and  the  disposition  of  them,  were  as  follows:  (1) 
A  claim  on  the  \>i\Tt  of  Mrs.  Draper,  widow  of  the  deceased,  for  her  sup- 
port and  maintenance:  and  (2)  a  claim  on  the  part  of  George  W.  Hoyt,  for 
$1,160.50,  were  both  disallowed  after  contest.  The  claim  (3)  of  M.  H. 
Chynoweth  and  others,  for  $1,200  and  interest,  was  withdrawn. 

Questions  having  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  executor  as  to  the  proper 
construction  of  the  will,  he  petitioned  the  court  for  a  construction  thereof. 
At  the  hearing  of  such  petition  for  construction,  Mr.  H.  iVl.  Lewis  ap- 
peared in  behalf  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Burr  W.  Jones, 
guardian  ad  litem,  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  infant,  and  Messrs.  Bash- 
ford,  O'Connor,  Aylward  in  behalf  of  the  adult  and  general  legatees 
named  in  said  will. 

The  particulars  in  which  the  executor  sought  information,  were  whether 
the  legacy  of  the  library  and  manuscripts  to  the  State  Historical  Society 
was  a  specific  or  general  legacy;  whether  certain  of  the  property  belonging 
to  said  deceased,  which  came  to  the  hands  of  the  executor,  was  liable  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  payment  of  debts,  costs  of  administration,  or  to 
the  payment  of  legacies  mentioned  in  said  will;  and  whether  the  said 
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library  and  manuscripts  were  or  were  not  liable  for  the  debts  and  costs  of 
administration.  The  further  claim  was  made  by  the  guardian  ad  litem,  and 
by  the  attorneys  representing!:  other  legatees,  that  under  the  language  of 
the  will,  the  homestead  (lot  4,  block  51)  was  primarily  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  general  legacies. 

Upon  these  questions  submitted  to  the  court,  the  court  found  and  ad- 
judged in  substance:  That  the  library  and  manuscripts  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  liable  to  the  payment  of  debts  and  costs  of  administration;  but 
that,  the  debts  and  costs  of  administration  being  otherwise  provided  for, 
the  same  were  then  specific  legacies  to  the  State  Historical  Society,  and 
were  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  gen'eral  legacies.  The  homestead,  it  was 
found  and  adjudged,  was  a  specific  devise  to  the  State  Historical  Society, 
discharged  of  any  claim  thereon  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies. 

The  total  amount  of  moneys  which  came  to  the  hands  of  the  executor, 
was  8773.77,  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Cash  in  bank   $117  77 

Sale  of  Remsen  portrait   25  00 

Wisconsin  Wagon  Company  stock   625  00 

Sundry  items  of  personal  property  sold  :   6  00 

The  total  expenditures  by  the  executor,  including  his  compensation, 
are  as  follows: 

Paid  for  expenses  of  last  illness  of  deceased   $83  00 

Paid  funeral  expenses   216  65 

Paid  debts   201  60 

Paid  expenses  of  administration   69  70 

Executor's  compensation   238  69 

$809  6-4 

As  before  stated,  the  total  cash  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tor was  S773.77,  leaving  a  balance  due  the  executor  of  835.87,  which  he 
waives. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  court,  the  executor,  on  the  6th  day  of  June, 
1896,  sold  at  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  following  described 
property,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Lyman  C.  Draper: 

2,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Germania  Mining  Company. 

65  copies  of  an  essay  entitled  The  Signrrx. 

Royalties  in  book  entitled  Helping  Hand. 

^Royalties  in  book  entitled  Kincfa  Mr)untain. 

Note  for  8400  against  one  Cowie. 

Certificate  for  one  share  of  stock  in  Apostle  Ishmds  Improvement 
Company. 

The  State  Historical  Society  bid  one  dollar  for  each  one  of  the  items 
above  named,  86  in  all;  and  there  being  no  other  bidders,  all  of  the  above 
parcels  of  property  were  sold  to  the  Society,  and  bill  of  sale  therefor  exe- 
cuted by  the  executor  and  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society. 
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The  2,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Germania  Mining  Company  were  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Draper,  some  time  before  his  decease,  to  M.  H.  Chynovreth 
and  others  to  secure  the  payment  to  them,  by  Mr.  Draper,  of  the  sum  of 
$1,200,  for  moneys  from  time  to  time  borrowed  from  them;  and  such  cer- 
tificates of  shares  of  stock  are  still  in  their  possession.  The  executor  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  these  shares  of  stock  have  any  value. 

A  claim  of  $300  was  filed  by  the  State  Historical  Society  against  the 
estate  of  the  deceased,  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety, upon  the  approval  of  the  finance  committee.  This  claim  could  not 
have  been  paid  without  subjecting  the  library  and  manuscripts  to  sale.  Of 
course,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  nothing  was  lost  to  the  Society  by 
such  withdravral. 

An  inspection  of  the  files  of  the  county  court  will  demonstrate  that  the 
administration  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Lyman  C.  Draper  has  not  been  un- 
attended with  labor  and  responsibility. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  A.  P.  Morris, 

Executor.. 
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Kingston,  John  T.,  Mauston  

Knox  college,  Galesburg.  Ill  

Kuypers,  J.  A.,  De  Pere  

Lackawanna  institute,  Scranton,  Pa .'  : . . .  . 

La  Crosse  public  library  

Laflin,  John  W,,  Milwaukee  

Lancaster  iMass.)  town  library..  

Lava!  university,  Quebec,  Canada   . . . 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  Milwaukee  

Leland,  E.  R.,  New  York.  N.  Y  

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  university,  Palo  Alto,  Cal  

Le  Moine,  J.  McP.,  Ottawa,  Canada  

Lenox  liVjrary,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Leoijold,  Gustav,  Milwaukee  

Lewis,  C.  W.,  Boston,  Mass  

Libby,  O.  G..  Madison  

Lick  observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal  

Lochemes,  Rev.  M.  J.,  St.  Francis  

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  public  library  

Louisiana  historical  societv,  New  Orleans  

Ludwig,  Charles  H..  TiviJli,  N.  Y  

^rcCorniick,  Cyrus  H.,  Chicago,  III  

McCormick  theological  seminary,  Chicago,  III  

McGill  univorsitv  lil)rurv,  Montreal,  Canada  

Macnish,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Berlin  

^Fadison  health  oilicer  

^[anifesto,  Canterbury,  N.  H  

Manitoba  historical  and  scientific  society,  Winnipeg. 
tAlso  map.s. 


Books. 


1 
1 
11 
2 
1 


22 
15 


33 
1 
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phlets. 
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11 


15 
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11 


2 
1 

37 
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10 
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Manitowoc  county  board  of  supervisors  

Marine  Review,  Cleveland,  Ohio  

Marr  &  Richards,  Milwaukee  

Marshall,  Samuel,  Milwaukee  

Maryland  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  Annapolis  

Massachusetts  adjutant  freucral,  Boston  

auditor,  Boston  

board  of  commissioners  of  saving  banks. . 

bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  Boston  

commissioner  of  public  records,  Boston. . 

free  library  commission,  Boston  

general  hosi)ital,  Boston  

historical  society,  Boston  

horticultural  society,  Boston  

railroad  commissioners.  Boston  

secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  Boston. . 

state  board  of  arbitration,  Boston  

state  board  of  health,  Boston  

state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  Boston. 

state  library,  Boston  

Mead,  Edwin  D.,  Boston  

Medford  (ISIass.)  public  library  

Melville,  Henry,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Mendel,  H.  M.,  Milwaukee  

Merrick,  George  B.,  Stevens  Point  

Mertz,  J.  K.,  St.  Paul,  Mhm  

Michigan  board  of  state  auditors,  Lansing  

mining  school.  Houghton  

railroad  commissioners,  Lansing  

state  

state  library,  Lansing   

superintendent  of  public  documents,  Lansing. 

university  of,  Ann  Arbor  

Military  order  loyal  legion  of  United  States,  California 

comraandery  ,  

Colorado  commandery  

Illinois  commandery  

Iowa  commandery  

Kansas  commandery  

Missouri  commandery  

Ohio  commandery  

Oregon  commandery  

Wisconsin  coiumanderv  

Mills,  Arthur  C,  Madison*  . . .  

Mills,  Genevieve,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Milwaukee  board  of  sujjervisors  

chamber  of  commerce  ,  

college  endowment  association  

Deutsche  gesellschaft  

health  department  

Journal  

old  sf^ttlers'  club  

public  library  

public  museum  

Sentinel  company  


]3ooks. 


2 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
26 
1 
1 


IG 


1 

38 
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Milwaukee  telephone  users'  association  

young  men's  christian  association  

Mineral  Point  woman's  readino-  club  

Minisink  Valley  historical  society,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y  

Minneapolis  (]Niinn.)  public  library  

Minnesota  bureau  of  labor,  St.  Paul    

forest  warden,  St.  Paul  

historical  society,  St.  Paul  

Missionary  Herald,  Boston  

Missouri  botanical  garden,  St.  Louis  

geological  survey,  Jefferson  City  

state  university,  Columbia  

Mitchell,  John  L,,  Milwaukeet  

Montana  bureau  of  agriculture,   labor  and  industry, 

Helena  

historical  society,  Helena  

Moore,  Mrs.  Lizzie  B..  Stevens  Point  

Moore,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Madison  

Moore,  W.  L.,  Milwaukee  

Morehouse,  L.  H.,  Milwaukee  

Morris,  C.  M.,  Madison  

Morris,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Berlin  

Morris,  Howard,  ^Milwaukee   

Morris,  W.  A.  P..  Madison  

Morris,  Mrs.  W.  A.  P.,  Madison*  

Mount  Holyoke  college,  South  Hadiey,  Mass  

Mowry,  Duane,  Milwaukee  \  

Murphy,  J.  J.  Toronto,  Ontariot  

Murrav,  William,  Boston,  Mass  

Mylrea,  W.  H.,  Madison  

National  democratic  (gold)  committee,  Chicago..-  

divorce  reform  league,  Boston  

educational  association,  St.  Paul  

Nebraska  historical  association,  Lincoln  

state  banking  department,  Lincoln  

Nelson,  O.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn  

Nelson,  William,  Paterson,  N.  J  

New  England  historical  and  genealogical  society,  Boston. 

society  in  city  of  New  York  

New  Hampshire  railroad  commissioners,  Concord  

secretary  of  state.  Concord  

state  library,  Concord  .-  

New  Jersey  geological  survey,  Trenton  

New  Mexico  historical  society,  Santa  Fe  

New  South  Wales  government  board  of  international  ex- 
changes. Sydney  

New  York,  city,  board  of  education  

museum  of  natural  history  

university  club  

board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  Albany. . 

civil  service  commission,  Albany  

forest  conunissiijn,  Albany  

free  circulating  library,  New  York  

historical  society,  New  York  


Books. 


1 
1 
1 

53 
2 


7 
1 
12 

1 
1 


29 
2 


1 
10 
1 


Pam- 
phlets. 
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28 
1 
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New  York  mercantile  library  

securities  company,  New  York  

society  of  order  of  founders  and  patriots  of 
America,  New  York  

state  banking  department,  Albany  

state  board  of  health,  Albany  

state  library,  Albany  

superintendent  of  insurance,  Albany  , 

Times,  New  York  

university  of,  Albany  

Newberry  library,  Chicago,  111  

Newell,  F.  H.,  Washington  

Newfoundland,  colonial  secretary,  St.  Johns  

Newlin,  W.  H.,  Springfield,  111..*  

North  Carolina  railroad  commissioners,  Winston  

Northampton  (Mass.j  Forbes  library  

lunatic  hospital  

Northern  Indiana  historical  societv.  South  Bend  

Northiield  (Minn.)  St.  Olaf  coliege'  

Northwest  Magazine,  St.  Paul.  Tvlinn  

Northwestern  university,  Eviinston,  111  

Notz,  E.  A.,  Milwaukee  

Numismatic  and  antiquarian  society  of  Montreal  

Nunns,  Annie  A.,  Madison  

Oakley,  F.  W.,  Madison  

Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  Ohio  

Ohio  archieological  and  historical  society,  Columbus. 

bureau  of  labor,  Columbus  

historical  and  philosophical  society,  Cincinnati. 

state  library,  Columbus  

Olson,  Julius,  Madison  

Onahan,  W.  J.,  Chicago,  111  

Oneida  historical  society,  Utica.  N.  Y  

Ontario  department  of  agriculture,  Toronto  

Open  Court.  Chicago  , 

Orton,  Mrs.  H.  S..  Madison  

Orton,  P.  A.,  Darlinsrton  

Osborn,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Oshkosh  

Osborne.  K.  E.,  La  Crosse  

Paine,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  Mass  

Pardee,  A.  A.,  Madison  

Parker,  B.  F.,  Milwaukee  

Parkinson.  J.  B..  Madison  

Parkman  club,  Milwaukee  

Parvin,  T.  S.,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  

Patrick.  L^wis  S..  Marinette  

Patterson.  W.  H.,  Philadelphia.  Pa  

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  free  })ub!iL-  Ii'r  rt-iry  

Peabody  institute,  Bairim"re.  yil  

Peabodv  muscrum.  Harvard  ur.i.ersitv  

Prake,  Rev.  T.  D.,  B-aver  D.-:i  '  

Pennsylvania  commissioner  c :  in> -r-.ince.  Harrisburg.. 

German  swiety.  Kradicg  

historical  society.  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Peoria  'I!l.»  public  library  

Pepi)er,  David,  Philadelphia.  Pu  


Books. 


4 
2 
11 
13 
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Pereles,  J.  M.,  Milwaukee  

Perkins  institute  for  blind,  Boston  .•  

Petherick,  E.  R.,  Milwaukee  

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Friends  

library  company  

mercantile  library  company  

Philipp,  Theodore,  Chicago,  111  

Pierce  county  board  of  supervisors  

Polk  county  board  of  sui)ervisors  

Post  printing  companv,  Portage  

Pray,  T.  B.,  Stevens  Point  

Presbyterian  historical  society,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Providence  (R.  I.)  Athenceum  

city  

public  library  

Racine,  woman's  club  

Racine  county  board  of  supervisors  

Raymond,  J.  H.,  Madison  

Record  society,  London,  England  

Reform  club  sound  currency  committee,  New  York  

Reinsch,  Paul,  Madison  

Republican  congressional  committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Republican  national  committee,  Chicago,  111  

Rexford,  John  D,,  Janesville  

Rhode  Island  bureau  of  industrial  statistics.  Providence. 

commissioner  of  insurance  

board  of  education,  Providence  

Ripen  college,  Ripon  

Robinson,  H.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Reynolds  library.,  ,  

Rock  county  board  of  supervisors  

Royal  society  of  Canada,  Montreal  

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  academy  of  science  

mercantile  library  

public  library  

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  chief  fire  warden  

Salem  (IVlass.)  public  library  

Salisbury,  R.  D.,  Chicago,' 111  

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  public  lil)rary  

Sauerhering,  E,,  Washington.  D.  C  

Schenck,  Rev.  A.  V.  C,  Madison  

Scranton  (Pa.)  public  library  

Sedelmever,  Charles,  Paris,  France  

Seeds,  B.  F.,  College  Park,  Cal  

Seymour,  Lavernia,  Madison*  

Shambaugh,  B  F.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  

Shawano  countv  clerk,  Shawano  

Sheldon,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Marlison  

Sheldon,  Georgiana  R..  Madison  

Siebert,  W.  IL.  Cambrirlge  

Sloan,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Ashland  

Smithsonian  institution.  Washington.  D.  C  

Society  of  army  of  the  Cuiuberland,  Cincinnati  

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  historical  society  of  Rhode  Island 
Providence  


Books. 


3 
1 
3 
2 
39 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

31 


Pam- 
phlets. 


1 
1 

2 
27 


5 
] 

34 
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Books. 


Soule,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

South  Dakota  agricultural  college,  Brookings  

South  Park  railroad  commissioners,  Denver,  Colo. 

Southport  (Conn.)  Pequot  library  

Spencer,  Robert  C.,  Milwaukee  

Speyer,  Joe,  Kansas  City,  Mo  

Spirit  of  Missions,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Starr,  Frederick,  Chicago,  111  

Stephens,  \V.  H.,  Lovvville,  N.   

Stickney,  Gardner  P.,  Milwaukee  

Stimson.  R.  M..  Marietta,  Ohio  

Stone,  George  F.,  Chicago  

Superior  (Wis.)  public  library  

women's  club  

'Sutherland.  James,  Janesville  

Swain,  W.  C,  Milwaukee  

Swett,  C.  E.,  Boston,  Mass  

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  central  library  

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Tasmanian  railrocW+  wmmissioners,  Hobavt  

Tavlor,  J.  \V.,  Linden  

Tenney,  D.  K.,  Chicago,  111  

Tenney,  H.  A.,  Madison  

Terry,  F.  T.,  Milwaukee  

Texas  department  of  state,  Austin  

Thomas,  E.  Kirby,  Superior  

Thomas,  John  E.,  Sheboygan  Falls   .. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Madison*t  

Tillinghast,  W.  H.,  Cambridge,  Mass  

Todd,  William  C,  Atkinson,  X.  H  

Toronto  (Can.)  public  library  

Torrance,  Ell,  Minneapolis,  Minn  

Tradesman,  The,  Chattanooga,  Tenn  

Trelease,  W^illiam  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

Trent,  William  P.,  Sewanee,  Tenn  

Trimble,  John,  Washington,  D.  C  

Tuck,  Edward,  New  York  

Tulane  university  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  

Turner,  F.  J.,  Madison  

Turner,  H.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C  

United  States  bureau  of  education  

bureau  of  ethnology  

bureau  of  statistics  

census  office  

coast  survey  

department  of  agriculture  

department  of  interior  

department  of  labor  

departuK-nt  of  state  

department  of  treasury  

department  of  war  

fish  C()mmi'-;sion  

geological  survey  

interstate  commerce  commission... 

life-saving  service  


30 


2 
14 


16 
1 
1 
1 


16 
1 
3 
8 
2 

11 
8 
2 

12 
9 
4 
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United  States  national  museum  

naval  observatory  

I)atent  office  

pension  commissioner  

I)ostmaster  ^reneral  

superintendent  of  public  documents  

United  States  Miller,  Milwaukee  

Upsala,  Sweden,  Royal  university  library  

Usher,  Ellis  B.,  La  Crosse  

Vermont,  university  of,  Burlington  

Vernon  county  board  of  supervisors  

Vilas,  Charles  H.,  Chicat^-o,  111  

Vilas,  William  F,,  Madison  

Vrchota,  John  M,,  La  Crosse  

Wall,  E.  C,  Milwaukee  

Walton,  Joseph,  Moorestown.  N.J  

Ware,  W.  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Washburn  observatory,  Madison  

Waukesha  county  board  of  supervisors  

Waushara  county  board  of  supervisors  

Wellesley  college,  Wellesley,  Mass.  

Wesleyan  university.  Middletown,  Ct  

Western  Naturalist,  Madison  

Western  Reserve  historical  society,  Cleveland,  Ohio  

Wiieeler,  Mrs.  L.  G.,  VVauwatosa  

Whitman,  A.  B.,  Appleton  

Whitney,  J.  H.,  Madison    

William  and  Mary  college,  Williamsburg,  Va  

Williamson,  Susan,  Madison  

Wilmington  institute,  Wilmington,  S.C  

Windsor  (Canada)  public  library  . .-  -.  

Winfield,  Charles  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Winsor,  Justin,  Cambridge,  Mass  , 

Wisconsin  bank  examiner   

board  of  emigration  , 

Central  railroad   , 

commi3si(/nei-  of  insurance  , 

dairyman's  association  , 

democratic  state   central  (gold)  committee 
Milwaukee  

national  guard,  company  G,  1st  infantry  , 

newspaper  publishers  

secretarv  of  state  

state...*  

state  firemen's  association  

state  library  

state  normal  school,  Milwaukee  

state  normal  school,  River  Falls  

state  normal  school,  Stevens  Point  

state  normal  school.  Superior  

state  normal  school,  Whitewater  

state  n-publican  committee,  Milwaukee  

university  of  | 

woman's  relief  cor])s  

voung  men's  christian  association  

W  ise,  W,  L..  London,  Enir  


Books. 


1 
34 
6 
1 

155 
1 
8 


8 
19 


1 
1 

54 


4 
50 


2 
1 

5 
1 
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Books. 
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1 
1 

lU 
2 
1 

Woodnutt,  T.  W.,  Chicago  

8 
1 

Wright,  A.  O.,  Madison  

Wtirttembergiscben  kommission   ftir  landesgeschichte, 

1 
7 

2 
2 
2 

Wyoming  commemorative  association.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 
historical    and    geological    society,  Wilkes- 

1 

2 
4 

G.— NEWSPAPERS  AND  PEPJODICALS  REGULARLY 

RECEIVED. 

WISCONSIN  NEWSPAPER  FILES.  ' 

Following  is  a  list,  classified  by  counties,  of  Wisconsin  news- 
papers now  regularly  received  at  the  library  through  the  gift 
of  the  publishers,  and  bound  —  all  of  them  being  weekly  edi- 
tions except  where  otherwise  noted: 
Adams. 

I^rie n dsh  Ip  —  Adams  Cou n  ty  Press . 
Ashland. 

Ashlcmd  — 'Rc\\)'mg  Hand  (m.);  Ashland  News  (d);  Ashland  Weekly 
Press. 
Barron. 

Barron  —  Barron  County  Shield. 
Chctck  —  Chetek  Alert. 

Cumberland  —  Cumberland  Advocate;  New  Wisconsin  (m). 

Ixice  Lake  —  Rice  Lake  Leader. 
Bayfield. 

Bayfield  —  B^y^ald  County  Press. 
Wa  8  h  burn  —  Times. 
Brown. 

Depcre  —  Brown  County  Democrat:  Deperc  News. 

Green  Baij  — Green  Bay  Advocate;  Green  Bay  Weekly  Gazette;  Green 
Bay  Review. 
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Buffalo. 
Alma  —  Buffalo  County  Journal. 

Fountain  City  —  Alma  Blatter;  Buffalo  County  Republikaner. 
Mondovl  —  Mondovi  Herald. 
Blknett. 

Grantshurg — Burnett  County  Sentinel. 
Calumet. 

Chilton  —  Chilton  Times. 
Chippewa. 

Bloomer  —  Bloomer  Advance. 

Chippewa  Falls  —  Catholic  Sentinel;  Chippewa  Times;  Weekly  Herald. 

Stanley  —  Stanley  Republican. 
Clark. 

Colby  —  Phonograph. 

Neillsville  — Republican  and  Press. 

Thorj)  —  Thorp  Courier. 
Columbia. 

Cambria  —  Cambria  News. 

Columbus  —  Columbus  Democrat. 

Kilbouryi  City  —  Mirror-Gazette. 

Lodi  —  Lodi  Valley  News. 

Pardeevillc  —  Pardeeville  Times. 

Portage — Portage  Weekly  Democrat;  Wisconsin  State  Register. 
Poynette — Poynette  Press. 
Pio  —  Columbia  County  Reporter. 
Crawford. 

Prairie  dii  Chien  —  Courier;  Prairie  du  Chien  Union. 
Soldiers^  Grove  —  Crawford  County' Advance. 
Dane. 

Belleville  —  Sugar  River  Recorder. 
Deerficld — Deerfield  Enterprise. 

Madison  —  Amerika;  Archon  (m);  Daily  Cardinal;  Christian  Endeavor 
(m);  Madison  Democrat  (d);  Ideal  Church  (m);  Weekly  Madisonian; 
Monona  Lake  Quarterly:  Northwestern  Mail;  Our  Church  Home  (q); 
Wisconsin  Botschafter;  Wisconsin  Farmer;  Wisconsin  Staats-Zeit- 
ung;  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (d  and  w);  W.  C.  T.  U.  Motor  (m). 

Mount  lloreb  —  Mount  Horeb  Times. 

Oregon  —  Oregon  Observer. 

Stoughton  — Stoughton  Courier;  Stou;::^hton  Hub. 
Sun  Prairie  — Sun  Prairie  Countryman. 
Waunakee  —  Waunakee  News. 
Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam  —  Heaver  Datn  Argus;  Dodge  County  Citizen. 

Juneau — Juneau  Telephone. 

Waupun  —  Waupun  Times;  Waupun  Leader. 
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Door. 

SfAirgeon  Bay  —  Door  County  Advocate;  Door  County  Democrat. 
Douglas. 

Superior  —  Kx^w^  (s-m);  Inland  Ocean;  Superior  Leader  fd):  Mirror 
(m):  Evening  Telegram  (d);  Superior  Tidende;*  Superior  Times;  Su- 
perior Wave. 

Dunn. 

Mcnoraonie — Dunn  County  News;  Menomonie  Nordstern;  Nordwesteni 
Wisconsin  Signal. 
Eau  Claire. 
Augusta  —  Augusta  Eagle. 

Eau  Claire  —  Weekly  Free  Press;  Gazette;  Eau  Claire  W^eekly  Leader;. 
Morning  Telegram  (d). 
Florence. 

Florence  —  Florence  Mining  News. 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Brcindon  —  Brandon  Times. 

Fond  du  Lac  —  Commonwealth;  Diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac  (m);  Daily 
Reporter. 

Hipon  —  Ripon  Commonwealth;  Ripon  Free  Press. 

Wauj^un  — Waupun  Leader. 
Forest. 

Cranclon  —  YovQsi  Republican. 
Grant. 

Boseohel  —  Dial-Enterprise. 
Cassr?7/e  —  Cassville  Index. 
Fennimorc  —  Times  Review. 
Lancaster  —  Grant  County  Herald;  Teller. 
Plattevillc  —  Grant  County  News;  Grant  County  Witness. 
Green. 

Albani/  —  Albany  Journal;  Albany  Vindicator. 

Brodhcad — Busy  Citizen;  Brodhead  Independent;  Wis.  Citizen  (m). 

Monroe  —  Monroe  Sentinel;  Monroe  Sun-Gazette. 
Green  Lake. 

Berlin  —  Berlin  Weekly  Journal. 

Princeton  —  Princeton  Republic. 
Iowa. 

Dodgeville  —  Dodgeville  Chronicle:  New  Star;  Dodgevillo  Sun. 
Linden  —  Adviser  (m);  Southwest  Wisconsin. 
Mineral  Point  —  Iowa  County  Democrat:  Mineral  Point  Tribune. 
Iron. 

JIurletj  —  Iron  County  Republican:  Montreal  River  Miner. 


♦Received  through  courtesy  of  Prof.  R.  B.  .-Ynderson,  Madisou. 
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Jackson. 

niacl:  lilver  Falls  —  Bad<,'er  State  Banner. 
MrrriUan —  Wisconsin  Leader. 

Jt:FFEKSON. 

Forf  Afklnson  —  Ft.  Atkinson  Chronicle;  Hoard's  Dairyman;  Jefferson 

County  Union. 
Jefferson  —  Jefferson  Banner. 
Lake  Mills  —  Lake  Mills  Leader. 
Palmyra  —  Palmyra  Enterprise. 
Waterloo  —  Waterloo  Journal. 

Watertowa — Watertown  Gazette;  Watertown  Republican. 
Juneau. 

Elroy  —  Elroy  Tribune. 

Mansion  —  Juneau  County  Chronicle;  Mauston  Star. 
Necedah  —  Necedah  Republican. 
Neiu  Lisbon  — New  Lisbon  Times. 
Wonewoc  —  Wonewoc  Gazette. 
Kenosha  , 

Kenosha — Evening  News  (d);  Telegraph-Courier;  Kenosha  Union; 
Kenosha  Volksfreuud. 
Kewaunee. 

Ahnapee  — Ahnapee  Record. 

Kewaunee  —  Kewaunee  Enterprise:  Kewaunske  Listy. 
La  Crosse. 

La  Cros.'ie  — La  Crosse  Chronicle  (d  and  w);  La  Crosse  Nordstern,  and 
Nordstern  Blatter;  La  Crosse  Daily  Press:  Republican  and  Leader 
(d  and  w):  La  Crosse  Tidende  (s-w).* 
La  Payette. 

Benton  —  Mining  Times. 

JJarli ngton —  Durlmgton  Democrat;  Darlington  Journal;  Darlington 
Republican. 

Shallsburg —  Vlok  and  Gad;  Southwestern  Local. 
Langlade. 

Antir/o  —  Weekly  News  Item;  Antigo  Republican. 
Lincoln. 

Merrill —'Merrill  Advocate;  Lincoln  County  Anzeiger. 
Tornahaivk  —  Tomahawk. 
Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc —  ^orcX-Wesien:  Manitowoc  Pilot;  Manitowoc  Tribune. 
Two  Hirers  —  Manitowoc  County  Chronicle. 
Marathon. 

Waiisa^'  —  Ciinv.il   Wisconsin;   Deutsche    Pionier:    Wausau  Record 
(d  and  wi.   


♦Received  througli  court.-.-y  of  Prof.  R.  B.  Ander-son,  Madison. 
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Marinette. 

Marinette  —  Eagle  (d  and  w);  Forposten. 

Peshtigo  —  Peshtig<j  Times. 
Marquette. 

Moatcllo  —  Montello  Express. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee  —  Abend  Post  (d);  Acker-  und  Gartenbau-Zeitung  (s-m); 
American  School  Board  Journal  (m);  Columbia;  Evangelisch-Lu- 
therisches  Gcmeinde-Blatt  (s-m);  Excelsior;  Fram;  Germania  (s-w); 
Milwaukee  Herold  (s-w);  Milwaukee  Journal  (d);  Kuryer  Polski  (d); 
Lamplighter  (m);  Masonic  Tidings  (m);  Milwaukee  Daily  News; 
Pneumatic  (m);  Milwaukee  Daily  Record;  Saturday  Star;  Seebote 
(s-w);  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (d);  Milwaukee  Telegraph;  Union  Signal; 
Wahrheit;  Evening  Wisconsin  (d);  Wisconsin  Banner  und  Volks- 
freund  (s-w);  W'isconsin  Patriot;  Wis.  State  Work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(m);  Wisconsin  Vor warts  (d  and  w);  Wisconsin  Weather  and  Crop 
Journal  (m);  Yenowine's  Illustrated  News;  Young  Churchman. 
Monroe. 

Sparta  —  Sparta  Herald;  Monroe  County  Democrat. 
Tomah  —  Tomah  Journal. 
Oconto. 

Oconto  —  Oconto  County  Reporter. 
Oneida. 

Bhinelancler  —  Rhinelander  Herald;  Vindicator. 
Outagamie. 

Ajojiletou  —  Appleton  Crescent;  Montags-Blatt;  Appleton  Weekly  Post; 

Appleton  Volksfreund. 
Kaukauna  —  Kaukauna  Sun;  Kaukauna  Times;  Kaukauna  Zeitung. 
Ozaukee. 
Cedarburg  —  Cedarburg  News. 

Port  Washington  —  Fort  Washington  Star;  Port  W^ashington  Zeitung. 
Pepin  . 

Durand  —  Entering  Wedge;  Pepin  County  Courier. 
Pepin  —  Pepin  Star. 
Pierce. 

Ellsworth  —  Pierce  County  Herald. 
Maiden  Pock  —  Weekly  Press. 
Prescott  —  Prescott  Tribune. 
River  Palls  —  River  Falls  Journal. 
Polk. 

Osceola  —  Polk  County  Press. 
St.  Croix  Falls  —  St.  Croix  Valley  Standard. 
Portage. 

Stevens  Poi/d  —  Gazette;  Stevens  Point  Journal;  Normal  Pointer  (m). 
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Price. 

rhlllvpfi  —  Phillips  Times. 
Prentice  —  Prentice  Calumet. 
Bacine. 

Burlington  —  Standard  Democrat. 

Bacine  —  Racine  Journal;  Slavie;  Racine  Times  (d);  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
turist (s-m). 
Union  Grove  —  Union  Grove  Enterprise. 
Waterford  —  Waterford  Post. 
Richland. 

Bichland  Center  —  Republican  Observer;  Richland  Rustic. 
Hock. 

Beloit  —  Beloit  Free  Press  (d  and  w). 

Clinton  — Clinton  Herald. 

Bdgerton  —  Wisconsin  Tobacco  Reporter. 

Evansville  —  Badger;  Enterprise;  Evansville  Review;  Tribune, 

Janesville  —  Daily  Gazette;  Recorder  and  Times;  Wisconsin  Druggist's 
Exchange  (m). 

3fiIton —  Weekly  Telephone. 
St.  Ckoix. 

Baldwin  —  Baldwin  Bulletin. 

Hammond —  Superintendent  (m). 

Hudson  —  Hudson  Star  and  Times;  True  Republican. 

New  Bichmond —  St.  Croix  Republican. 
Sauk. 

Barahoo  —  Baraboo  Republic;  Sauk  County  Democrat. 
Beedsburg  —  Reedsburg  Free  Press. 
Sauk  City  —  Pionier  and  Wisconsin. 
Sjiring  Green  —  Home  News. 
Shawano. 

Shawano  —  Shawano  County  Advocate;  Shawano  County  Journal. 
Sheboygan. 

Plymouth  —  Vh'iVLOMih  Reporter:  Plymouth  Review. 
Sheboygan  —  Sheboygan  Times. 
Sheboygan  Falls  —  Sheboygan  County  News. 
Taylor. 

Medford  —  Taylor  County  Star  and  News;  Waldbote. 
Trempealeau. 

Arcadia  —  Arcadian;  Leader. 

Independence  —  Independence  News  Wave. 

Trempealeau —  Trempealeau  Herald. 
Vernon. 

inilfihoro  —  Hillsboro  Sentry. 

Yiroqua — ^  Viroqua  Republican:  Vernon  County  Censor. 


Vilas. 

Eagle  R'lrcr  —  Vilas  County  News. 
Min ocqua  —  Minocqua  Times. 
Walwokth. 

Dclavan  —  Enterprise;  Delavan  Republican;  Wisconsin  Times. 
Elkhorn  —  Blade;  Elkhorn  Independent. 
Lake  Geneva  —  Herald. 

Whf'fewaier  —  Gazette;  Whitewater  Register. 
Washburn. 

Shell  Lake  —  Shell  Lake  Watchman;  Washburn  County  Register. 
Washi>-gton. 
Hartford  —  Hartford  Press. 

West  Bend  —  West  Bend  Democrat;  Washington  County  Pilot. 
Waukesha. 

Oconomowoc  —  Wisconsin  Free  Press;  Oconomowoc  Republican. 
Waukesha  —  Waukesha  Dispatch;  Waukesha  Freeman. 
Waupaca. 
New  London  —  New  London  Press. 

Waupaca  —  W'aupaca  Post;  Waupaca  Record;  Waupaca  Rejjublican. 

Weyatiwega — Weyauwega  Chronicle. 
Waushara. 

Plalntield — Sun. 

Wautomei  —  Waushara  Argus. 
Winnebago. 

Neenah  —  Danskeren. 

Oniro  —  Omro  Herald:  Omro  Journal. 

Oshkosh  —  Daily  Northwestern:  Weekly  Times;  Wisconsin  Telegraph. 
Wood. 

Centralia  —  Enterprise  and  Tribune, 
Grand  Rapids — W^ood  County  Reporter. 
JMc(rsh  field  —  Marshfield  Times. 

Sum inarg —  D'dily,  2o;  semi-weekly,  5;  weekly,  205:  semi-monthly, -4; 
monthly,  19;  quarterly,  2.  Total  number  of  Wisconsin  newspapers  re- 
ceived, 320. 
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OTHER  NEWSPAPERS 


are  regularly  received  as  follows,  either  by  gift  or  purchase: 
Alaska. 


Sitka  —  Alaskan. 
Arizona. 


Phctntx  —  Weekly  Pha'nix  Herald. 
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Galifoenia.  . 

San  Francisco  —  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (d). 
Colorado. 

Denver  —  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  — Washington  Post  (d);  Woman's  Tribune  (s-m). 
Georgia. 

Atlanta  —  Atlanta  Constitution  (d). 
Illi>ois. 

Chicago  —  Children's  Home  Finder  (m);  Chicago  Journal  (d);  Norden; 
Skandinaven  (d  and  w):  Chicago  Times-IIeralcl  (dj;  Chicago  Trib- 
une (d). 
Indiana. 

Indianapolis  —  Indiana  State  Journal. 
Iowa. 

Decorah  —  Evangelisk  Luthersk  Kirketidende;  Decorah-Posten  (s-w). 
Kansas. 

Topeka  —  Kansas  Semi-Weekly  Capital. 
Louisiana. 

New  Orleans  —  Times-Democrat  (d  . 
Maryland. 

Baltimore  —  Baltimore  Sun. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston  —  Boston  Herald  (d). 

Groton  —  Landmark. 
Michigan. 

Detroit  —  Detroit  Weekly  Tribune. 

Harbor  Springs  —  Anishinabe  Enamiad  (m). 

Marquette  —  Marquette  Mining  Journal. 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis  —  Folkebladet:  Lutheraneren;  Nye  Normanden;  Minneap- 
olis Tidcnde;  Ugebladet. 

St.  Paul  —  Nordvesten:  Pioneer  Press  (d). 

Winona  —  Westlicher  Herald,  and  Winona. 
Montana. 

Butte  Citg  —  Buite  Miner. 
Nebraska. 

0)naha  —  Weekly  Bee:  Danske  Pioneer. 
New  York. 

New   i'o?'A- —  Fourth  Estate:  Hungarian  American  Weekly;  Nordisk 
Blade:  Nordlyset:  New  York  Tribune  (d):  World  (dj. 
North  Dakota, 

Grand  Fork-s  —  Dakota;  Ntjrmanden. 
Ohio. 

Cleveland  —  Cleveland  Citizen. 
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Oregon. 

Portland  —  Weekly  Oregonian;  Pacific  Northwest  (m). 
South  Carolina. 

Charleston  —  News  and  Courier. 
South  Dakota. 

Brookings  —  Syd  Dakota  Ekko. 
Utah. 

Salt  Lake  C<7?/  — Salt  Lake  Herald  (s-w);  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (s-w). 
Virginia. 

JRic'hmond  —  Weekly  Times. 
Washington. 

Seattle  —  Washington-Posten. 
British  Columbia. 

Victoria  —  Semi-Weekly  Colonist. 
Canada. 

3/o«^rf«^  — Montreal  Gazette  (dj:  Patrie. 

Toronto  —  Mail  and  Empire  (d). 
Denmark. 

Kolding  —  Kors  og  Stjairne  (m). 
England. 

London  —  Weekly  Times. 
Manitoba. 

Winnipeg  —  Manitoba  Free  Press  (s-w). 


ELY  COLLECTION. 

The  following  miscellaneous  journals  —  chiefly  labor,  relig- 
ious, and  socialistic  —  are  being  regularly  received  at  the  library, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin: 
Calieornia. 

Alt  r  aria  —  Altrurian. 

San  Francisco  —  Coast  Seamen's  Journal;  Socialist. 
Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Washington  —  Good  Government  (m). 
Illinois. 

Chicago  —  Chicagoer  Arheiter-Zeitung:  Cigar-Makers'  Official  Journal 
(m);  Eight-Hour  Herald;  Packel;  International  Wood- Worker  (m); 
Ram's  Horn;  Vorbote. 

Galeshurg  —  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  (m). 
Kansas. 

Independence  — Star  and  Kansan. 
Olaihe  —  Progressive  Thought. 
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Maine.  . 

Portland  —  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (m). 
Maryland. 

Baltimore  —  Granite-Cutters'  Journal  (m);  Maryland  Churchman. 
Minnesota. 

— Duluth  Volksfreund. 

Faribault  —  Jeffersonian. 

Minneapolis  —  Kingdom. 
Missouri  . 

♦S'^.  Louis  —  Amer.  Journal  of  Education  (m). 
New  York. 
Buffalo  —  Our  Church  Work. 

New  york  —  Amer.  Economist;  Amer.  Federationist  (m);  Churchman; 

Commonwealth:  Progressive  Age;  Record  and  Guide;  Tailor  (m); 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  (m);  Twentieth  Century:  New  York  Voice. 
Syracuse  — Northern  Christian  Advocate;  Syracuse  Socialist. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati  —  Southwest. 

Columbus  —  United  Mine- Workers'  Journal. 
Oregon. 

Portland  —  Firebrand. 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  —  Carpenter  (m). 
Tennessee. 

Nashville  —  Journal  of  Labor. 
Virginia. 

Lawrcnceville  —  Southern  Missioner. 

Pichmond  —  Richmond  Star  (d);  The  State  (d). 
Wisconsin. 

Mihvaukce — Vorwiirts  fd). 
Canada. 

Montreal  —  Church  Guardian. 

Toronto  —  Church  Evangelist. 
Germany. 

Fra^A/o/-^  —  Wochenblatt  der  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  following  periodicals  are  regularly  received  at  the  library, 
either  by  gift  or  purchase: 
Academy,    (w.)  London. 

American  Academy  of  Polit.  and  Social  Science,  Annals,  (bi-m.)  Phila. 
American  Anthropologist,  (m.)  W^ashington. 
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American  Antiquarian,  (bi-m.)  Chicago. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  (q.)  Philadelphia. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review .  (q.)  Philadeli)hia. 

American  Economic  Association,  Publications,  (bi-m.)  Baltimore. 

American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin .  (q.)  New  York. 

American  Historical  Magazine,  (q.)  Nashville, 

American  Historical  Register,    (m.)  Boston. 

American  Historical  Review,    (q.)    New  York. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology,    fq,)  Princeton. 

American  Journal  of  Philology,    (q.)  Baltimore. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,    (bi-m.)  Chicago. 

American  Missionary,    (m.)    New  York. 

American  Monthly  Magazine,    (m.)  Washington. 

American  Statistical  Association,  Publications .    (q.)  Boston. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  (q.)    Des  Moines. 

Antiquary,    (m.)  London. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Publications. 
Arena,    (m.)  Boston. 
Athenaeum,    (w.)  London. 

Atlantic  Monthly,    (m.)    Boston.  ? 
Baltimore,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  Bulletin,  (m.) 
Biblia.    (m.)    Meriden,  Conn. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,    (q.)    Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,    (m.)  Edinburgh. 
Book  Buyer,    (m.  )    New  York, 
Bookman,    (m.)    New  York. 
Bookseller,    (m,)  London, 

Boston  AtheniBum,  Bulletin  of  Additions,  (s-m.) 

Boston  Public  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

British  Record  Society:    Index  Library,    (q.)  London. 

Brooklyn  Health  Department,  Weekly  Rex^ort, 

Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  Bulletin  of  Additions,  (ann.) 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin,  (m.) 

Canada  Bookseller  and  Stationer,    (m.)  Toronto. 

■Canadian  Bookseller,    (m.)  Toronto. 

Canadian  Magazine,    (m.)  Toronto. 

Canadian  Patent  Office  Record,    (m.)  Ottawa. 

Catholic  World,    (m.)    New  York. 

Century,    (m.)   New  York. 

•Charities  Review,    (m.)  Galesburg,  III . 

•Chicago  Health  Department,  Monthly  Report, 

'Christian  Science  Journal,    (m.)  Boston. 

Citizen,    (m.)  Philadelphia. 

•Clinique.    fm.)  Chicago. 

•liege  Days,    (m.)  Ripon,  Wis, 


\ 
I 
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Colorado  School -Jourii a!,    (m.)  Denver. 
Conteaiporary  Review .    (m.)  London. 
Cook's  Excursionist,    (ra.)   New  York. 
Cosmopolitan,    (m.)   New  York. 
Critic,    (w.)  New  York. 

Dedham  Historical  Register,    (q.)   Dedham,  Mass. 
Dial,    (s-m.)  Chicago. 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,    (m.)  New  York. 
Dublin  Review,   (q.)  Dublin. 

East  Anglian:  or,  Notes  and  Queries,    (m.)    Ipswich,  Eng. 

Eclectic  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York. 

Edinburgh  Review,    (q.)  Edinburgh. 

Employer  and  Employed,    (q.)  Boston. 

English  Historical  Review .    (q.)  London. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,    (m.)  London. 

Essex  Antiquarian,    (m.)    Salem,  Mass. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,    (q.)    Salem,  Mass. 

Fortnightly  Review,    fm.)  London. 

Forum,    (m.)    New  Y'ork, 

Graphic,    fw.)  London. 

Harper's  Magazine,    (m.)    New  York. 

Harper's  \Veekly.    New  York. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record .    fq.)    Hartford,  Conn. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Bibliographicel  Contributions. 

Helena  (Mont.;  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  (m.) 

Home  Missionary,    (m.)    New  York. 

Illustrated  London  News,    (w.)  London. 

Illustrated  Official  Journal  (Patents),    (w.)  London. 

Independent,  (w.)  New  Y'ork. 

International  Good  Templar,   (m.)  '  Milwaukee. 

Iowa  Churchman,    (m.)  Davenport. 

Iowa  Historical  Record,    (q.)    Iowa  City. 

Irrigation  Age.    fm.)  Chicago. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.  Baltimore. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  Baltimore, 

Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.    (q.)  Boston. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy .    (q.)  Chicago. 

Journal  of  ZoOphily.    (m.)  Philadelphia. 

Journal  of  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History,   (q.)  Cincinnati. 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,    (m.)  Philadelijhia^: 

lOinsas  University  Quarterly.  Lawrence. 

Leslie's  Weekly.    New  York. 

Lewisiana.    (m.)    Elliot,  Conn. 

Library:    (m.)  London. 

Library  Journal .    (m.)    New  York. 
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Library  Record:  bulletin  of  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Public  Library,  (m.) 

Literary  Era.    (m.)    PhihKlolphia . 

Literary  Independent,    (ui.)    Milwaukee.  ^ 

Literary  News,    (m.)    New  York. 

Literary  Workl .    (bi-w.)  Boston. 

Litteirs  Living  Age.    (w.)  Boston. 

McClure's  Magazine,    'm.)    New  York. 

Macmillan's  ^^.lagazine.    (m.)  London. 

Maine  Bugle,    (q.)    Rockland,  Me. 

Maine  Historical  and  Genealogical  Recorder,    (q.)  Portland. 

Maine  Historical  Society,  Collections,  (q.) 

Manifesto,    (m.)    Canterbury,  N.  H. 

Manitoba  CTazette.    (w.)  Winnipc^g. 

Methodist  Review,    (bi-m.)    New  York. 

Milwaukee  Health  Department,  Monthly  Report. 

Milwaukee  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Index  of  Additions. 

Minneapolis  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Miscelhmeous  Xotes  and  Queries,    (m.)    Manchester,  N.  H. 

Missionary  Herald,    (lu.)  Boston. 

Monthly  Weather  Review .  Washington. 

Munsey's  Magazine,    (m.)    New  Y'ork. 

Nation,    (w.)    New  York. 

National  Review,    fm.)  London. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  (q.)  Boston. 
New  England  Magazine,    (ni.)  Boston. 
New  World,    (q.)  Boston. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  (q.)    New  York. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  Bulletin,    (in.)    New  York. 

Nineteenth  Century .    (m.)  London. 

Normal  Advance,    (m.)  Osbkosh. 

North  A Hierican  Review,    (m.)    New  York. 

Northwest  Magazine,    (m.)    St.  Paul. 

Northwest  Weather  and  Crops,    fm.)  Minneapolis. 

Notes  and  Queries,    (m.)  London. 

OtTicial  Gazette  of  U.  S.  P;itent  Office,    (w.)  Washington. 
Open  Court,    (w.)  Chicago. 

Open  Shelf:  books  added  to  Cleveland  (O.)  Public  Library,  (m.) 
Our  Day.    (m.)  Chicago. 

Our  Library:    bulletin  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Library  Association,  (m.) 

Outing,    'ni.)    New  York. 

Outlook,    (w.)    New  York. 

Overla'id  ^^lonthly.    (tn.)    San  Francisco. 

Pennsylv;inia  ^lagazirio  of  History,    (q.)  Philadelphia. 

Philadel{>hia  Library  Company,  Bulletin,  (seuu-ann.) 
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II.^-LIST   OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY  OF  WISCONSIN,  1850-9G. 


[Note.—  In  correspondence  with  tlio  Society,  relative  to  the  following,  citation  by  num- 
ber will  sutlice.  The  nunih^ers  herein  diti'er  from  those  given  in  the  list  issued  August 
15,  1S92.]  • 

1.  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Society  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  Jan- 

uary 15,  1850,  at  the  capitol  in  Madison.  By  William  R.  Smith. 
Madison,  1850.    53p.  O.* 

2.  Address  delivered  before  the  Society  at  Madison,  January  21,  1851. 

By  M.  L.  Martin.    Green  Bay,  1851.    44p.  D.* 

3.  Third  annual  address  delivered  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  capitol  at 

Madison,  March  IG,  1852,  before  the  Society.  By  Lewis  N.  Wood 
Madison,  [1852.]    ITp.  O.* 


Wisconsin  Historical  Collections.     Vols,  i.-xiii.   Madison,  1855-95. 
13v.  O. 

4.  Vol.  1,  First  annual  report  and  collections,  for  1851.    1855.  160p.* 

5.  Vol.  2,  Second  annual  report  and  collections,  for  1855.    1856.  518p. 

6.  Vol.  3,  Third  annual  report  and  collections,  for  185G.  1857.  vii+547p. 

7.  Vol.  4,  Report  and  collections,  for  1857-58.    1859.  oOSp,'^ 

8.  Vol.  5,  Report  and  collections,  for  1807-69.    1868.  viii+438p.* 

9.  Vol.  G,  Report  and  collections,  for  18G9-72.    1872.  504p.* 

10.  Vol.  7,  Report  and  collections,  for  1873-7G.    1876.  495p.* 

11.  Vol.  8,  Report  and  collections,  for  1877-79.    1879.  511p.* 

12.  Vol.  9,  Report  and  collections,  for  1880-82.    1882.  498p.* 

13.  Vol.  10,  Report  and  collections  for  1883-85,  with  general  index  to 

Vols.  i.-x.    1888.  558p. 

14.  Vol.  11,  Collections.    18S8.    xiii  +  548p. 

15.  Vol.  12,  Collections.    1892.  xix+498p. 

16.  Vol.  13,  Collections.    1895.  xi-[-515p. 

Note.— VoN.  l.-x.  were  edited  and  annotated  by  Lyman  C.  Draper;  vols, 
xi.-xia.,  by  Reub(>n  (r.  'I'li \vaiti->.  Vo]<.  I. -IV.  were  al-o  issued  as  part  of 
th.-  G'oi-pr/i-v/'.s  ^[,s.i<t<ir!  inul  Jjofuni'-nts  for  l^j"),  ISO*'.,  15r)7.  and  ISfX),  ro- 
Hpectively.   Vol>.  n .  and  lll.  wen-  al-o  i.ul)li>hcd  in  the  (jerinau  and  Norwo- 
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gian  languaf,'(.-..  In  ;icconlauce  with  chapter  laws  of  im,  autliorizin- 
the  pablicatioii,  Vol.  v.  wa?,  in  i-sue.l  in  thivo  separate  parts.  Coin- 

menciu-  with  Vol.  xi.,  the  J!rport.sol  the  t>xecuti^c  comnultee  were  omitted 
from  the  Coflrctions,  tht^  former  being  thereafter  published  in  connection 
with  the  A)inual  Proceed i n(js . 

CONTEXTS. 

Vol.  I.  Report  for  ISol;  Green  Bay  in  172G;  J.  Goi  rell's  Journal ;  Reool- 
leetions  of  Green  Bay  in  181G-17,  by  J.  W.  Bi(hl]e;  Recollccti(,ns  of  a  tour 
throu-h  Wisconsin  in  li.;L',  by  C.  Whittlesey;  Lo^'end  of  the  Winneba«oe.s, 
by  R.  W.  Ha:^kius;  Early  times  in  Wisconsin,  is-tO,  by  H.  A.Tenney ;  Sketch 
of  Calumet  County,  by  T.  Cammuck;  Sketch  of  Richland  County,  by  I.  S. 
Haseltine;  Wisconsin  geographical  names,  by  A.  I  runson;  Indian  names, 
by  J.  Hathaway;  Indian  nomenclature  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  Chippewas,  by  H.  Calkins  ;  Remi- 
niscences of  Wisconsin,  by  A.  F.  Pratt. 

Vol.  2.  Report  for  1S55;  Eulogies  on  Wriglit,  McLane,  and  Sully;  Early 
history  and  condition  of  Wisconsin,  by  H.  S.  Baird ;  Early  times  and  events 
in  Wisconsin,  by  J.  H.  Lcckwood  ;  Personal  narrative,  by  J.  Shaw;  Memoir 
of  Hon.  Thomas  Pendleton  Burnt;tt,  by  A.  Brunson  ;  Pioneer  life  in  Wiscon- 
sin, by  D.  M.  Parkinson ;  Pekutonica  battle  controversy,  by  C.  Bracken  and 
P.  Parkinson;  Strictures  upon  Gov.  Ford's  history  of  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
by  P.  Parkinson;  Further  strictures  on  Gov.  Ford's  history  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  by  C.  Bracken;  Some  account  of  tlie  advent  cf  the  New  York 
Indians  into  Wisconsin,  by  A.  G.  Ellis;  A  sketch  of  the  early  }li^tory  of 
Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  Western  Emigation  Company,  by 
J.  Lothrop;  WisconsisJ,  its  rise  and  progress,  with  notices  of  Mineral  Point 
and  Richland  Counry,  by  S.  Taylor;  Legend  of  the  Red  Banks,  by  C.  D. 
Robinson;  The  progress,  condition  and  prospects  of  Wisconsin,  by  T.  O. 
Edwards. 

Vol.  3.  Report  for  1856;  Eulogies  on  Prof.  James  G.  Percival;  The  lat^ 
William  A.  White;  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  North-west,  by  J.  Law;  The 
Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin,  by  J.  G.  Shea  ;  The  Cass  manuscripts,  translated 
by  C.Whittlesey;  Ancient  mounds  or  tumuli  in  Crawford  County,  by  A. 
Brunson;  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  by  W.  Barry;  Seventy-two  years'  recol- 
lections of  Wisconsin,  by  .\.  Grignon ;  Reminiscences  of  the  North-west,  by 

B.  F.  H.  Witherell ;  The  Ciiif)i>ewas  of  Lake  Superior,  by  R.  E.  Morse  ;  Early 
history  of  Kenosha,  by  M.  Frank  ;  Some  account  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Kenosha,  by  W.  Mygatt ;  Early  history  of  Green  County,  by  J.  W.  Stewart; 
Sketch  of  Whitewater,  by  J.  A.  Leonard;  The  "Upper  Wisconsin"  country, 
by  A.  G.  Ellis;  Sketch  of  Prescott,  and  Pierce  County,  by  O.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  and 

C.  E.  Young;  Huiison  and  its  tributary  region,  by  T.  D.  Hall;  New  Lomlon 
and  surrounding  country,  by  A.  J.  Lawson;  Resources  of  North-Eastern 
Wisconsin,  by  E.  B.  Quiner ;  Wisconsin  and  her  internal  navigation;  The 
Lemonweir  River,  by  D.  McBride;  The  Baraboo  Valley,  a  dairy  region; 
Lieut.Gov.  Cruzafs  mes.-age  to  the  Sauks  and  Foxes;  Statistics  of  Wiscon- 
sin public  libraries,  by  L.  C.  Draper. 

Vol.  4.  .A.nnual  reports  for  1S")T  and  l^oS;  Origin  of  .American  Indians,  l)y 
J.  Y.  Smith;  Ri'colh'ct ions  of  Wi.-consin  since  1^20,  by  E.  Childs;  Recolh  c- 
ti(-:!-  of  rlie  early  hi-u>ry  of  N()rth<>rn  \\  isc(msin,  by  H.S.  Baird;  l-'arly 
hi-tory  «.f  by  .\.  l!ruii~on;  Coniiiiereial  hi.-tory  of  Milwaiiki  '"  : 

Sketch  of  tlie  Brotlii-rtow  n  Imlian.-,  by  T.  Comniuck  ;  Rev.  Cutt  ing  Mar-h 
on  the  Stockbridges ;  thi'  la.-.t  of  the  Mohi-an-,  by  L.  Koukapot,  Jr.;  Death 
of  Joh.i  W.  Qiiianey  ;  Sp.'  -cli  on  Stockbridge  traditionary  history,  by  J.  W. 
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Quirinoy;  ?»l(.Mnoi  iaI  of  JoliiuW.  Quiniioy  to  Cons^ress ;  Early  times  in  She- 
boygau  County,  by  II.  KubJce;  Early  «'Vi-utc^  in  the  Four  Lakes  country,  by 
C.  B.  Chapman;  North-easteni  bDUudary  of  Wisconsin  ;  On  tlie  public  laud 
surveys,  and  the  latitude  and  l()n;,atude  of  i)lace.s  iti  Wisconsin,  by  I.  A. 
Lapbam  ;  On  the  Man-shaped  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  by  I.  A.  Lapham  ;  Death 
of  Tecuinseh,  by  A.  Brunson  ;  Deatli  of  Tecnmseli,  by  J.  T.  Kingston;  First 
grave  in  the  city  of  Wat<^rto\vn,  by  I),  W.  Ballou,  Jr. ;  Early  settlement  of 
La  Crosso  and  Monroe  Counties,  by  M.  McMillan;  On  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  Milwaukee,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Racine,  and  MacUson,  by  J.  D. 
Graham. 

Vol.  5.  Synopsis  of  Annual  Reports,  1860-86;  Eulogies  on  J.  W.  Hunt  and 
Gov.  Louis  P.  Harvey;  Canadian  docunients;  Early  days  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  the  Winnebago  outbreak  of  1^21,  by  W.  J.  Snelliug;  An  incident 
of  the  Winnebago  war;  Gen.  Cass  on  the  Winnebago  outbreak,  1827;  A 
western  reminiscence,  by  A.  Edwards;  Annual  report  forLsGT;  Eulogy  on 
Gen.  Henry  Dodge,  by  S.  U.  Pinney ;  Tlie  Wiuueba<,-o  war  of  1827,  by  T.  L. 
McKeuney;  Early  reminiscences  of  Wisconsin,  by  J.  H.  Fonda;  Service  of 
Col.  Henry  Dodge's  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  war ;  Reminiscences  of 
Black  Hawk  and  the  Black  Hawk  war;  Early  history  of  education  in  Wis- 
consin, by  W.  C.  Whitford ;  History  of  school  supervision  in  Wisconsin,  by 
W.  C.  Whitford;  Life  and  public  services  of  J.  D.  Doty,  by  A.  G.  Ellis; 
Reminiscences  of  Hole-iu-the-Day,  by  J.  T.  Clark  and  others;  Gen.  Cass  at 
Ste.  Marie  in  1S20. 

Vol.  6.  Annual  Reports  for  18')S-71 ;  Life  and  services  of  Benjamin  F. 
Hopkins,  by  D.  Atwood;  ^Memoir  of  Hon.  G.  De  Witt  Elwood,  by  S.  D. 
Hastings;  The  civil  life,  services, and  character  of  Gov.  Wm.  A.  Barstow, 
by  E.  M.  Hunter;  Col.  Wm.  A.  Barstow's  military  services,  by  E.  A.  Calkins; 
Events  in  the  life  of  Charles  Durkee.  by  M.  Frank;  Life  and  services  of 
George  Hyer,  by  L.  C.  Draper  ;  Character  of  George  Hyer,  by  H.  A.  Tenney  ; 
The  North-west  in  1817,  by  S.  A.  Storrow  ;  Journal  of  a  voyage  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  1819,  by  T.  Forsyth  ;  Captain  Jonathan  Carver, 
and  "Carver's  Grant,"  by  D.  S.  Durrie  ;  Early  history  of  the  lead  region  of 
Wisconsin,  by  M.  Meeker;  Western  Wisconsin  in  18:Jt3,  by  S.  M.  Palmer; 
Eleazer  Williams  and  the  lost  Prince,  by  J.  Y.  Smith  ;  Reminiscences  of  the 
first  house  and  first  resident  family  of  Madison,  by  W.  H.  Canfield ;  Early 
reminiscences  of  Madison,  by  J  (t.  Knapp;  Naming  of  Madison  and  Dane 
County,  and  the  location  of  the  capital;  Michel  St  Cyr,  an  early  Dane 
County  pioneer;  Green  ('ounty  pioneers,  by  A.  Salisbury;  Early  settlement 
of  Rock  County,  by  I.  T.  Smith  ;  Early  renunisceuces  of  Jauesvillo,  by  H.  F. 
Janes;  Pioneer  history  of  Walworth  County,  by  C.  M.  Baker;  Neyon  de 
Villiers. 

Vol.  7-  Annual  reports  for  1.^72-75  :  Prehistoric  Wisconsin,  by  J.  D.  Butler; 
Westphalian  medal,  lGi8,  by  J.  D.  Butler;  Thi^  discovery  of  the  Mi^-sissippi, 
by  J.  G.  Shea;  Memoir  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  by  J,  Tasse;  Notice  of 
Match-e-ke-wis,  tlie  captor  of  Mackinaw,  17(>:i,  by  L.  C.  Draper ;  Northern 
Wisconsin  in  1>>20,  by  J.  1>.  Doty;  Fifty-fi>ur  years'  recolhctions  of  Wiscon- 
sin, by  A.  G.  Ellis;  The  fur  trade  and  factory  sjstem  at  Ghm-u  Bay,  181(>-21 ; 
Edward  D.  Beoucliard's  vindication  ;  l^arly  Western  days,  by  J.  T.  Kingston  ; 
Personal  narrative,  by  J.  T.  d(^  la  Roude  :  I'ioneer  life  in  Wisconsin,  by  II. 
Merrell;  Sketch  of  (-flic^rs  at  Fort  Winni'bago,  in  and  .-ubsequi^ntly  ; 

Lan-lade">  niovciiiriits  in  1777;  KrcolK'cUon-  of  Wi-^con.-in  in  February, 
1837,  by  J,  A.  Noonan;  Note  on  Eleazer  Williams,  by  C.  C.  Trowbridge; 
Sketcli  of  Sliau-be-na,  a  Potta wattomie  ohii-f,  by  N.  Matson;  Memoir  of 
George  Gale,  by  D.  S.  Durrie;  Memoir  of  Henry  S.  Baird,  by  E.  H.  Ellis; 
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Mc-ruoir  of  John  Callin.  hy  A.  H.  Bralcy  ;  Life  and  service^  of  Jolin  Y.  Sinitli, 
by  B.  S.  Durrur;  ^Vi.■^C()ll~in  r.ocrolojzy,  1>-7  J-7."),  hy  L.  ('.  Draper. 

Vol.  8.  Aniuuil  rei>ort,<  for  lsTG-7^;  In  nieraoriam,  Stephen  tlaskiii.s  Car- 
ix;nter:  In  niemoriuiii,  Geoci-'o  U.  Smith  :  Tlif  ancient  copper  nune.s  of  Lake 
Superior,  by  J.  lIouLrlilon;  L'rehi.-toric  copper  implement;;,  by  E.  F.  Slaft<  r; 
Mode  of  fabrication  of  ancient  copper  implements;  The  pictured  cave  of 
La  Crosse  Valley,  by  E.  Brown;  Notes  on  .Jean  Nicolet,  by  B.  Suite;  Early 
historic  relics  of  the  N'ortliwest,  by  J.  D.  Butier;  Traditions  of  tlie  Fox  In- 
dians, lT:iO;  Lanirlade  papers,  17:<T-1MJ'J;  An  incident  of  Chesoiinei^on,  ITGO, 
by  11.  R.  Schoolcraft;  Capture  of  Mackinaw,  1TG;J,  by  L.  B.  Porlier;  Green 
Bay  and  the  frontiers,  ITIjO-G.');  The  Indian  war-;  of  Wisconsin,  by  M.  M. 
Strong;  Wisconsin  in  Isis,  by  E.  Tanner;  Reminiscences  of  the  North-we^t, 
by  M.  A.  B.  Bristol;  Early  times  at  Fort  Winueba.£ro,  and  Black  Hawk  war 
reminiscences,  by  S,  Clark  ;  Recollections  of  Rev.  Eieazer  Williams,  by  A.  G. 
Ellis;  Additional  notes  on  Eieazer  Williams,  by  L.  C.  Draper;  Early  explor- 
ation and  settlement  of  Juneau  County,  by  J.  T.  KiriA'ston;  The  Swiss  Colony 
of  New  Glarus,  by  J.  Luch-insor;  Additional  notes  on  New  Glarus,  by  J.J. 
Tschudy  ;  Wisconsin  uecrolocry,  1ST&-78,  by  L.  C.  Draper. 

Vol.  9.  Synopsis  of  Annual  Reports  for  LS79-!:?1 ;  Emblematic  mounds  in 
Wisconsin,  by  S.  D.  Pcet ;  Portraits  of  Columbus,  by  J.  D.  Butler ;  Early 
historic  relics  of  the  North-west,  by  J.D.Butler;  "Lake  Sakaej.'-an."  its 
identity;  Personal  narrative  of  T.  G.  Anderson  ;  T  G.  Anderson's  Journal, 
1814;  Prairi(>  du  Chien  documents,  ISlJ-lo;  Traditions  and  recollections  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  by  B.  W.  Brisbnis  ;  Irulian  customs  and  early  recollections, 
by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Baiid;  In  miMuoriam,  Cadv/allader  C.  Washburn;  Sketch  of 
Charles  II.  Larrabee,  by  L.  C.  Drapcu';  Pioneer  settlement  of  Sheboyxran 
County,  by  J.  E.  Thomas  ;  Sketch  of  William  !^u-nsworth,  by  M.  L.  ^Martin ; 
Sketch  of  Moses  Hardwick,  l)y  M.  L.  Martin;  Memoir  of  Henry  D.  Barron, 
by  S.  S.  Fifleld  ;  Lif.-  and  services  of  Chauncey  H.  Purple,  by  S.  D.  Hastincrs  : 
Wm.  Hull  and  Satterlee  Clark,  by  E.  A.  Calkins  ;  Character  of  Levi  B.  Vilas, 
by  A.  B.  Braley  ;  Wi.scou-iu  necrology,  l,sTo-^l. 

Vol.  10.  Syuop.-is  of  Annual  reports  for  lS."^2-ii4;  Jean  Nicolet,  by  F.  X. 
Garneau  and  J  B.  Eerland:  De  Liuirery's  ex])edition  against  the  Foxes, 
1728,  by  E  Crespel ;  Frencli  fortifications  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin, 
"  Eokl  the  Fort,"  by  J.  D.  Butler;  Tay-cho-pe-rali,  the  Four  Lake  country, 
first  white  foot-prints  there,  by  J.  D.  Butler;  Lawe  and  Grignon  papers, 
1794-1S21;  Papers  of  Capt.  T.  G.  Anderson,  British  Indian  agent:  Indian 
campaign  of  l.s;r2,  by  H.  Smitli :  Remini.-cences  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  by 
R.Anderson;  Incidents  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  by  C.  Whittlesey ;  Battle 
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BY  ELISIIA  W.  KEYES. 

In  this  memorial  address,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  before  this 
large  audience,  composed  of  friends  and  descendants  of  those 
who  risked  their  lives  in  the  War  of  Secession,  it  seems  emi- 
nently fit  and  proper  to  recall  the  noble  deeds  of  those  brave 
men  of  this  village,  whose  names  stand  inscribed  upon  the  roll 
of  fame. 

The  State  archives  record  the  part  that  Lake  Mills  took  in 
that  war,  and  give  the  names  and  number  of  the  men  she  fur- 
nished as  her  quota.  But  it  has  been  my  desire  to  enlarge 
this  record,  by  giving  some  account  of  the  particulars  of  their 
enlistment  and  service;  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  spent  much 
time  in  research  and  investigation.  I  have  scanned  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  names  of  soldiers,  given  in  the  Roster,  in 
order  to  pick  out  the  names  of  those  who  claimed  residence  here, 
and  who  were  credited  to  this  place.  From  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking examination,  I  find  that  150  persons,  hailing  from  Lake 
Mills,  became  soldiers;  and  I  give  here  their  names,  with  such 
additional  information  as  I  can  find  regarding  their  services  in 
the  war. 

There  are  a  few  left  of  this  gallant  band,  and  they  are  here 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Their  names  are  still  upon  the 
roll  of  life,  and  I  will  call  them;  and,  as  I  pi'onounce  their  names, 
let  them  respond  "here."  And  let  this  audience  look  upon  them 
kindly,  remembering  what  they  have  done,  what  sufferings  they 
have  endured,  and  the  dangers  through  which  they  have  passed. 
They  are  few  in  number,  as  compared  with  those  who  went 
forth  from  this  town  a  third  of  a  century  ago:  and,  while  we 

♦Extracts  from  a  memorial  address  delivered  at  Lake  Mills,  ^lay  30, 
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honor  their  dead  comrades,  let  us  not  forget  them,  the  livinrr 
comrades,  who  have  been  spared  to  us  by  a  beneficent  God,  to 
be  present  here.  They  remember  those  dead  comrades,  when 
they  were  in  life,  who  may  have  fallen  by  their  sides,  with  life 
ebbing  away;  they  may  have  assisted  in  consigning  them  to 
their  mother  earth,  and,  with  their  bayonets,  filled  in  the  graves 
with  the  clods;  they  can  to-day  go  back  in  memory,  and  see  all 
those  stirring  scenes  again,  and  live  over  again  the  vears  thev 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Republic.     I  will  call  the  roll: 

Henry  Abbe,  William  B.  Allen,  Charles  M.  Atwood,  Roswell  T.  At- 
wood,  Jaracs  Austin. 

Gabriel  Bailey,  Gilbert  Banson,  Plenry  L.  Beach,  George  E.  Beckudth, 
Morris  B.  Bemis,  Morrill  A.  Bennett,  L.  E.  Benton,  Edward  S.  Bigelow^ 
Jerry  C.  Bliss,  Alexander  Brink,  Nicholas  Brink,  William  L.  Brooks, 
Gustavus  H.  Bryant,  Spencer  xV.  Bryant,  Tom  Burdick. 

Albert  Cabell,  Ezra  S.  Carr,  Albert  fl.  Clemens,  Ma.son  Collins,  John 
G.  Colt. 

Charles  Dains,  Clark  L.  Dains,  Thomas  Davis,  Jerry  W.  Dean,  Francis 
De  Forrest.  Homer  Doolittle,  James  Douglass,  Joseph  Doutey,  Joel  C. 
Dow,  Washington  D.  Dow,  Charles  Draeger,  William  Draeger,  Darwin 
Dubois,  Charles  L.  Duncan,  F.  A.  Dyke. 

Albert  H.  Edwards,  Olney  Edwards,  Harmon  Ellis,  George  E.  Everson. 

Philander  Farmer,  Samuel  Farsen,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Franklin  Foote, 
Horton  E.  Francisco,  Jay  Franciscc-,  Harrison  Fuller,  Henry  E  Fuller, 
John  W.  Fuller,  Lyman  Fuller,  Simon  Fuller. 

George  N.  Gause,  William  Gilbert,  Perry  B.  Ciiines,  F.  D.  Griffin,  Nel- 
son T.  Griffin. 

James  Hamilton,  Christopher  Hanson,  Hans  Hanson,  John  W.  Hanson, 
E.  N.  Harvey,  Lynden  A.  Hildreth,  William  Hitchcock,  William  D. 
Hoard,  John  Hutfy,  Peter  Huitzer,  Walter  Hume,  Seldon  Huntly,  Oliver 
C.  Hurd. 

Michael  James,  Charles  Johnish,  Mathias  Johnson. 

William  Kaselka,  Almond  E.  Keene,  Charles  A.  Keyes,  Xorman  D. 
Keyes,  George  Kilborn,  G.  A.  Kline,  Alljert  H.  Krogh,  Peter  G.  Krogh. 

Peter  La  Flambois,  William  H.  Lent,  George  H.  Lewis,  Ferdinand  Lohn, 
William  Lord,  John  Lusted,  Leonard  W.  Lusted,  Samuel  Lusted. 

Alexander  McKee,  James  McLaughlin,  P.  B.  Martin,  Sylvester  Matson, 
Charles  J.  Millard,  Christian  Miller,  David  H.  Miller,  Henry  W.  ^lills, 
John  B.  Mise,  Albert  E.  ^Vlosley,  James  Mullaby. 

William  >[.  NewcomI),  Isaac  Newton, 

Barney  O'Brii-n,  Thomas  O'Brien,  Nelson  W.  Olmstead,  William  Over- 
beck. 

Delos  H.  Piper,  Charles  H.  Pohlman,  William  Potter,  John  Q.  Proutey. 
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IVtor  Kau,  Milor  E.  Kay.  AuQ:ust  Reese,  George  Reiner,  James  Ringer, 
Wilson  J.  Ringer,  W.  G.  Ritchie. 

Daniel  D.  Saly,  Asa  E.  Sampson,  James  Seavy,  J.  Short,  C.  \V.  Sim- 
mons, Casper  Smith,  Edward  Smith,  George  W.  Smith,  John  W.  Smith, 
William  L.  Spencer,  D.  W.  Stanley,  Fred  Strasburg,  Winslow  Stuart. 

John  Taggart,  Steven  R.  Teed,  Charles  W.  Thayer,  Robert  Thompson, 
Arthur  J.  Toogood,  William  E.  Toogood,  John  Tyler,  Alonzo  D.  Tyler, 

J.  W.  Uglow. 

R.  Van  Slyke. 

Orange  Warner,  Henry  W.  Warren,  Libbins  F.  Whitney,  Oscar  F. 
Whitney,  George  W.  Willday,  Gillman  D.  W^illey,  Lewis  J.  Winget,  August 
Wollene. 

Franklin  C.  Young,  James  C.  Young,  Silas  D.  Young,  William  M. 
Young. 

Few,  alas!  have  responded  audibly  to  the  living  ear;  but,  if 
we  listen  with  our  spiritual  seuse,  we  shall  hear  the  answer 
sound  from  the  infinite  depths  of  space,  from  the  realms  of  light 
and  glory,  and  everlasting  life. 

Of  this  list,  the  following  were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  from 
their  wounds, —  ten  in  number:  Spencer  A.  J3ryant,  Joseph 
Boutey,  Charles  Johnish,  William  Kaselka,  Sylvester  ]Matson, 
John  B.  Mise,  Delos  H.  Piper,  Milor  E.  Ray,  Wilson  J. 
Ringer,  and  August  Wollene. 

Fourteen  died,  while  in  service,  from  disease:  Morris  B. 
Bemis,  Nicholas  Brink,  William  L.  Brooks,  Clark  L.  Dains, 
Francis  De  Forrest,  Joel  C.  Dow.  Lyman  Fuller,  Ferdinando  D. 
Griffin,  Nelson  T.  Grififin,  William  Hitchcock,  Walter  Hume, 
John  Lusted,  Alexander  McKee,  and  William  Overbeck. 

Those  who  received  wounds  while  in  action,  eight  in  number, 
are:  Albert  Cabell,  Thomas  Davis,  Charles  Draeger,  George  H. 
Lewis,  Christian  Miller,  David  A.  Miller,  Daniel  W.  Stanley, 
and  George  W.  Willday. 

In  addition  there  were  eleven  persons  discharged  from  service, 
for  disability  from  sickness  and  disease  incident  thereto,  as 
follows:  W.  A.  Bennett,  Ed.  E.  Bigelow,  T.  Burdick,  Ezra 
S.  Carr,  Charles  Dains,  Henry  E.  Fuller,  Simon  Fuller,  William 
D.  Hoard,  Samuel  Lusted,  Thomas  O'Brien,  and  James  Ringer. 

Thus,  twenty-four  men  laid  down  their  lives  in  their  coun- 
try's service;  and  nineteen  more  were  injured  by  wounds  or 
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disease,  —  showing  that  the  volunteers  from  Lake  Mills  bore 
their  due  share  of  the  loss  and  suffering  caused  by  the  war. 

In  this  record  of  the  soldiers  from  Lake  Mills,  it  would  have 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  mention  also  those  who  w^ent  from 
the  adjoining  towns  of  Waterloo,  Milford  and  Aztalan,  but  I 
could  not  well  do  so,  it  would  have  required  too  much  time.  I 
hope  some  one  else  will  improve  the  first  occasion  to  write  up 
the  history  of  the  soldiers  from  those  places;  and  that  the  ex- 
ample I  have  set,  in  this  instance,  will  be  followed  in  other 
towns  in  our  State.  Such  records,  collecting,  all  available  in- 
formation while  it  may  be  most  easily  secured,  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  in  after  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  war  records  of  our  State  are  in  much 
confusion;  and  it  is  only  with  much  difficulty  that  one  can  pick 
out  therefrom  the  desired  information.  I  am  glad  that  I  can,  in 
this  record  of  the  Lake  Mills  soldiers,  add  something  to  the  an- 
nals of  our  town,  and  preserve  in  its  history  the  heroic  deeds  of 
our  veterans  for  their  posterity. 

There  are  members  of  this  Post  who  did  not  enlist  from  here, 
but  later  became  identified  with  this  town.  There  is  Captain 
O.  L.  Ray,  the  adjutant  of  this  Post,  who  then  hailed  from 
Waterloo.  ITe  was  a  gallant  soldier,  saw  much  hard  service, 
;and  has  a  highly  creditable  army  record;  and  he  suft'er^  to-day 
from  a  severe  wound  received  in  battle.  Colonel  Parsons,  the  ac- 
complished and  experienced  commander  of  the  Post,  hails  from 
some  other  corner  of  the  Union,  I  know  not  where,  but  his  friends 
are  glad  that  he  is  here  now.  Charlie  Keyes,  my  nephew,  and 
Bennie  Stevens,  my  brother-in-law,  wei-e  early  gathered  into  the 
cemetery.  I  saw  the  former,  then  a  member  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, upon  the  Heights  of  Arlington,  a  few  hours  before  the 
advance  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  —  his  knapsack 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  musket  in  his  hands,  ready  for  the 
morning  march.  The  telegraph  reported  him  killed,  but  he  sur- 
vived that  terrible  defeat. 

You  should  not  forget,  on  this  occasion,  your  old  friend  and 
companion  in  arms.  Captain  Gustavus  H.  Bryant.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  enlist  from  Lake  Mills,  and  was  a  brave  and  gallant 
leader.    He  suffered  severely  from  wounds  received,  but  main- 
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tained  his  service  until  mastered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  removed  to  another  State,  and,  after  a  few  years  of  suffer- 
ing, died  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  Wherever  he  may  lie, 
some  kind  hand  will  lay  flowers  upon  his  grave  to- day. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice these  men  were  engaged.  There  were,  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Cavalry,  twenty-one;  in  the  Third  Battery,  nine;  First 
Regiment,  Heavy  xArtillery,  nine;  First  Regiment  Infantry 
(three  months'  men),  one,  being  Gustavus  H.  Bryant,  in  whose 
honor  this  Post  is  named.  In  the  Second  Regiment,  one;  Fifth 
Regiment,  one;  Eleventh  Regiment,  five ;  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
three;  Sixteenth  Regiment,  six;  Nineteenth  Regiment,  five; 
Twenty-first  Regiment,  one;  Twenty-third  Regiment,  three: 
Twenty-ninth  Regiment,  thirty-three ;  Fortieth  Regiment,  seven; 
Forty-second  Regiment,  fourteen;  Fiftieth  Regiment,  one;  First 
U.  S.  Sharpshooters,  five;  Twenty-ninth  U.  S.  colored  regi- 
ment, two;  nineteen  others  were  distributed  among  the  oth&r 
regiments  and  different  arms  of  the  service. 

Of  this  number  of  enlisted  men,  those  not  included  in  the 
death  or  disability  column  were  duly  mustered  out  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  of  service,  or  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  records  of  the  office  of  the  xVdjutant-General  show  that 
William  K.  Kaselka  was  the  only  man  drafted  into  the  service 
from  Lake  Mills;  and  also  that  substitutes  were  furnished  by 
Joseph  E.  Fargo,  Enoch  B.  Fargo,  and  Edwin  H.  Bragg  respec- 
tively, as  follows:  Olney  S.  Edwards,  Gabriel  L.  Bailey,  and 
Samuel  S.  Farsen,  residents  of  Lake  Mills.  The  quota  of  the 
town  during  the  war  was  filled,  almost  without  exception,  by 
residents  of  the  place,  and  the  required  bounty  paid  to  them  ac- 
cordingly. The  records  of  the  town  show  that  there  was  paid 
in  bounties  to  the  enlisted  men,  or  in  support  of  their  families, 
over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

I  think  that  few,  if  any,  towns  in  the  State  can  show  any 
better  record  in  the  war,  than  did  Lake  Mills,  as  its  population 
at  that  time  was  only  about  1,500,  including  village  and  town. 
All  honor  to  the  ])atriotic  peuple,  that  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged so  many  to  go  out  in  defense  of  their  country.  It  was  a 
large  number  of  men,  fit  for  service,  to  be  taken  from  the  ag- 
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gregate  population.  The  records  of  this  Post  show  that  thirty- 
six,  of  the  men  whose  names  I  have  given,  have  passed  over  the 
silent  river,  and  joined  the  great  majority  beyond.  Being  scat- 
tered as  they  are,  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  it  is 
probable  that  many  other  deaths  have  occurred  of  which  no 
record  has  been  received. 

During  the  war  Lake  Mills  was  not  a  railroad  or  telegraph 
station;  but  our  people's  anxiety  for  news  from  tlie  front  was  so 
overwhelming  that  a  special  messenger  was  sent  daily  to  Jef- 
ferson, the  nearest  point  at  which  the  latest  tidings  of  the  war 
could  be  obtained;  and  his  return  signaled  a  gathering  of  every 
one  in  the  village  and  vicinity,  to  learn  the  good  or  bad  news 
he  might  bring. 

There  are  many  interesting  incidents  still  vivid  in  the  mem- 
oriefs  of  those  who  were  prominent  in  the  events  of  those  years 
long  ago.  If  1  had  time  I  might  recount  many;  but  I  will  only 
mention  briefly  two  or  three.  One  was  a  flag  presentation  upon 
the  shores  of  yon  beautiful  lake,  to  the  boys  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth.  The  presentation  spe^^ch  was  made  by  Mrs.  i)r.  Dubois; 
it  was  a  most  interesting  occasion  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism 
among  those  present  was  at  high  tide.  The  flag  was  given  by 
the  ladies  of  the  town. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
a  patriotic  lady  of  those  days,  —  one  of  those  brave  women  who 
did  so  much  to  fill  up  the  ranks.  In  speaking  of  the  recruiting 
for  a  company  in  the  Twen  ly-ninth  Regiment,  she  says:  "There 
was  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  the  Methodist  Church;  after  the  pre- 
liminary organization,  a  few,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  be- 
fore that  evening,  came  forward  and  volunteered.  They  were 
greeted  by  cheers  and  remarks,  that  led  one  after  another  to 
come  forward  and  offer  their  services.  The  scene  was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  There  was  applause  from  the  men,  and  sobs 
from  the  women;  and  sometimes,  when  the  men  would  get  up, 
their  friends  would  cling  to  them  trying  to  hold  them  back,  not 
from  lack  of  patriotism,  but  loth  to  give  them  up  to  almost  cer- 
tain death.  But  tlie  excitement  of  the  time,  and  example  of 
others  already  enlisted,  would  prove  too  much  for  them,  and 
they  would  soon  break  away  and  go  forward."    She  also  alluded 
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to  the  Soldiers'  Aid  societies  in  villao-e  and  towa,  at  work- 
weekly  while  the  war  lasted;  to  the  numerous  meetings  in  all 
the  school-houses  to  arouse  the  people,  when  volunteers  were 
called  for ;  and  to  the  effort  made  to  raise  f unds^  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  women  of  the  nation  performed  a  mighty  work  in  sus- 
taining the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  caring  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  not  only  in  hospitals,  but  also  upon  the  march.  These 
ministering  ancrels  were  here,  there,  and  everywhere  that  duty 
called  them.  Many  of  them  yielded  up  their  lives  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged;  and,  if  one  will  take  a  look  among 
the  graves  in  the  cemetery  at  Arlington,  where  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  soldiers  are  at  rest,  he  will  notice  frequent  head- 
stones with  the  names  of  women  placed  thereon,  who  were 
nurses  in  hospitals,  and  there  thoy  wove  givtn  a  resting-place 
among  their  buried  brothers.  There  are  well  authenticated  in- 
stances where  wives  and  sisters  were  imbued  with  such  irresisti- 
ble patriot isn]  that  they  were  determined  to  enlist  with  husband 
or  brother,  and  to  eno-ao-e  in  active  service.  In  this  town  there 
w^ere  a  brother  and  sister  named  Mason  and  Sarah  Collins;  and 
the  brother  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  en- 
list. His  sister  Sarah,  a  brave  and  courao-eous  o-irl,  was  deter- 
mined  to  accompany  him,  thinking  that  she  could  disguise  her- 
self in  man's  apparel,  and,  in  company  with  her  brother,  be 
mustered  into  service.  She  was  a  strong,  masculine-appearing 
girl,  possessing  robust  health,  with  the  bloom  of  the  roses  upon 
her  cheeks.  Her  brother  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme,  over- 
come by  the  })ersistent  importunities  of  his  sister,  that  she 
might  go  and  share  danger  with  him.  Preparations  for  the  de- 
ception were  made;  her  raven  tresses  were  cut  short,  she  put 
on  man's  clothing,  and  for  some  time  she  endeavored  to  ac- 
custom herself  to  her  strange  and  unnatural  apparel.  She  ac- 
companied her  brother  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  conipany;  there, 
notwithstanding  her  soldier-like  a})pearance  and  the  air  of  mas- 
culinity surrounding  her,  her  stw  was  at  last  detected,  while  in 
barracks  —  as  it  was  said,  by  her  unmannish  way  in  putting  on 
her  shoes  and  stockings;  and  poor  Sarah,  disappointed  beyond 
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measure  at  the  failure  of  her  efforts  to  become  a  soldier,  wita 
tears  in  her  eyes  was  ol)liged  to  return  to  her  home,  and  her 
brother,  ^lason,  went  to  the  front  without  her.  The  facts  in 
this  case  are  so  well  authenticated,  by  the  memory  of  so  many 
familiar  with  them  at  the  time,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
them. 


f  THE  WEST  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  HISTORICAL  STUDY* 
I   


BY  FREDERICK  JACKSON  TURNER,   PH.  D. 

The  Western  historical  societies  have  before  them  a  noble 
future  in  the  collection  and  utilization  of  the  materials  for  the 
history  of  their  section.  The  pioneers  who  saw  the  days  of  be- 
ginnings are  passing  away,  and  these  societies  Qnd  their  pro- 
ceedings less  and  less  occupied  with  the  interesting  personal 
recollections  of  the  path-breakers  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
record  must  more  and  more  be  written  by  the  students  of  the 
younger  generation;  the  early  annals  must  be  followed  by  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  institutional  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  The  full  significance  of  a  movement  never 
reveals  itself  to  the  actors  in  that  movement.  The  perspective 
of  a  longer  distance  of  time  is  needed  to  reveal  the  real  pro- 
portions and  meaning  of  events.  Thus,  instead  of  diminishing 
in  importance,  the  investigative  work  of  the  historical  society 
steadily  grows  in  its  usefulness. 

Moreover,  the  earlier  .tendencies  of  historical  societies  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  antiquarian  research.  Tlie  description 
of  archa"^clogical  remains,  the  date  of  the  first  settler,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  life  of  the  pioneer,  have  won  so  much  of  their  at- 
tention that  the  collection  of  the  less  striking  and  picturesque 
niaterial  for  history,  and  the  later  development  of  the  State, 
have  frequently  been  neglected. 

Our  own  society  has  always  been  progressive  in  these 
respects.  It  has  collected  a  library  so  full  and  so  broad,  that 
the  Western  man  can  study,  not  only  all  periods  of  his  country's 
hi.story,  but  all  sections  of  that  country.     Nor  has  the  Society 

*Paper  presented  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  at  its 
Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Dec.  10,  189G. 
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forgotten  that  the  history  ot  oue  country  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood in  connection  with  the  history  of  other  countries  and  of 
other  ages.  In  the  same  spirit,  its  publications  have  incUuh'd 
useful  monographs  on  the  institutional  development  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  papers  devoted  to  the  filial  duty  of  recording  the  an- 
nals of  the  pioneers. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  this 
Society  that  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  inquiries,  why  the 
West  should  be  studied,  what  are  some  of  the  historical  problems 
which  it  offers,  where  are  there  proi)er  materials  for  the  study, 
and  how  may  they  best  be  utilized. 

If  AVestern  history  had  to  do  primarily  with  topics  of  anti- 
quarian interest,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  strenuous  in- 
sistence upon  its  importance  as  a  field  for  study  indicated  a 
provincial  tendency,  or  was  perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  so- 
called  "new  sectionalism."  But  the  last  presidential  campaign 
made  it  clear  that  the  historic  West  holds  a  very  iraportar.t 
position  in  American  political  life  at  the  })resent  time.  The 
AYest,  therefore,  needs  to  be  understood.  It  requires  analysis 
into  the  regions  that  compose  it,  and  historical  study  of  their 
development,  in  order  that  its  social  organization  and  ideals 
may  not  be  subjected  to  ill-informed  or  passionate  judgments.  A 
study  of  aboriginal  survivals  will  not  help  us  here.  What  is 
needed  is  a  widely  extended  and  earnest  historical  inquiry  into 
the  development  of  Western  society.  Such  an  investigation  into 
the  historic  basis  of  a  state  like  Kansas,  for  instance,  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of 
that  Slate.  When  the  Kansas  of  the  Immigrants'  Aid  Society 
and  of  "the  hio-her  law,"  is  brouo-ht  into  connection  with  the 
Kansas  of  to-day,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  explain  some 
things  that  seem  difficult  to  understand.  Such  an  investigation, 
also,  would  enable  us  to  estimate  the  significance  of  the  leaders 
in  the  West  who  have  so  recently  supported  an  aggressive  prc»- 
gramme  of  finance  and  social  action.  To  apprehend  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  these  men,  they  must  be  seen  with  the  historical 
background  of  the  society  v/lierein  they  live.  It  must  be  seen 
that  they  are  the  products  of  a  society  that  sprang  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  middle  West  in  the  days  when  it  was  just 
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p.i-isinir  from  frontier  conditions  to  conditions  rosiimbli ng  tlios^ 
<>t  the  East.  Tiiey  reflect  the  straggle  of  this  society  to  adjust 
Uie  old  Western  ideals,  based  on  the  non-existence  of  classes, 
and  freedom  of  opportunity,  to  the  changed  conditions  of  a  set- 
tled nation  competing  with  other  settled  nations. 

Especially  important  is  it  that  the  prairie  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle West  should  uo  longer  be  neglected  by  the  historians.  Suc- 
cessive frontiers  ()f  historical  writing  can  be  traced  in  this 
country;  The  school  of  xVmerican  historians  that  dealt  with 
colonial  beginnings  and  the  Revolution,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
were  followed  by  a  group  of  writers  on  ihe  history  of  the  states 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi ;  and,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  movement  of  settlement  passed  by  the  great  plains 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  so  there  appeared  next  in  order  an  exten- 
sive history  of  the  Pacific  states.  The  area  last  to  be  occupied, 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies,  has  not  yet  received 
adequate  treatment.  No  doubt,  the  coming  works  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  \Yinsor  will  do  much  to  fill  this  gap;  but  for  the 
present  it  is  clear  that  here,  within  the  Mississippi  basin,  one 
vast  area,  covering  at  least  half  a  dozen  states,  is  almost  virgin 
soil  for  the  historian.  The  brevity  of  its  history,  measured  in 
years,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  real  extent  of  the  gap,  meas- 
ured by  stages  of  institutional  development,  and  by  the  signif- 
icance of  those  few  years  as  having  brought  forth  in  this  area 
the  social  basis,  in  population,  economic  life,  and  ideals, 
for  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  West.  The  very  brevity  of  the  period 
^nd  quietness  of  the  process  make  it  a  reason  for  grave  appre- 
hension lest  the  collections  of  original  material  needed  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  this  area,  may  not  be  made  in  time  to  pre- 
serve them. 

But  it  is  not  principally  for  itself  that  the  West  requires 
study.  As  I  tided  to  show  in  a  paper  on  the  Significance  of  the 
Frontier,  published  by  this  Society  in  ISUI],  the  real  significance 
of  Western  history  is  that  it  is  national  history  in  one  of  the 
most  impKH'tant  aspects  of  national  history,  namely,  that  of  ex- 
pansion from  the  Atlantic  t(^  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  m<>>t  imp-ortant  functions  of  the  historian  is  to  en. 
able  the  present  age  to  understand  itself  by  understanding  its 
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origin  and  gi'owta.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  United 
States  of  to-day  without  fuller  inquiry  into  this  significant  por- 
tion of  its  experience.  The  histories  of  the  country  that  shall 
be  written  in  ignorance  of  this  truth  will  unavoidably  sutler  from 
a  wrong  perspective.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  nation  in  dealing  with  an  unoccupied  continent. 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  words  of  the  well-known  geog- 
rapher and  anthropologist,  Professor  Ratzel,  of  Leipsic.  "This 
wide  territory,"  he  says,  " has  furnished  to  the  American  spirit 
something  of  its  own  largeness.  If  one  looks  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  which  to-day  makes  the  United  States,  he 
sees  the  increasing  preponderance,  through  the  three  centuries, 
of  this  conception  of  space."  In  this  "sense  of  space,"  as  he 
calls  it,  the  author  finds  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  American  character. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  student  of  geography,  that  this  in- 
terpretation will  appeal.  It  is  in  its  value  as  a  field  for  the 
scientific  study  of  social  development,  that  the  history  of  the 
United  States  finds  its  chief  claim  to  attention.  The  spread  of 
settled  society  into  these  continental  vv^astes.  and  the  free  de- 
velopment of  a  democracy  in  relation  to  unoccupied  lands,  con- 
stitute the  peculiar  features  of  our  national  life.  Henry  Adams 
has  well  said: 

"Should  histor}^  ever  becoQie  a  true  science,  it  must  expect 
to  establish  its  laws,  not  from  the  complicated  story  of  European 
nationalities,  but  from  the  methodical  evolution  of  a  great 
democracy.  Xoi'th  America  was  the  most  favorable  field  on  the 
globe  for  the  s})ead  of  a  society  so  large,  uniform,  and  isolated 
as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  science." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  for  such  a  sociological  interpreta- 
tion of  our  history  the  western  movement  is  fundamental.  In 
this  movement  one  can  trace  social  development  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  free  opportunities  of  the  unoccupied  area.  The 
wilderness  has  been  the  melting-pot  and  the  mould  for  American 
institutions;  it  has  been  a  field  for  new  species  of  social  life. 

Whether  the  historian  trace  the  process  of  ex])loration,  Indian 
fighting,  settlement,  and  wilderness- winning,  or  investigate  its 
institutional  origins,  or  the  development  of  the  social  ideals  of 
the' West,  there  is  abundance  of  opportunity  open  to  him. 
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The  Indian,  as  well  as  the  negro,  should  reeeive  scientific 
study.  The  management  of  the  Indians  by  the  general  gov- 
<?rnment  is  awaiting  attention;  their  land"  cessions  and  the 
history  of  their  reservations  and  removals  ought  to  be  worked 
up;  and,  in  general,  the  process  by  which  the  savage  gave  way  to 
■civilization  in  the  farther  West  remains  to  be  written. 

On  the  economic  side  we  have  topics  like  the  rise  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  AYest  —  the  development  of  the  mining,  ranch- 
ing, and  forest  industries,  and  their  effects  upon  the  social  or- 
ganization that  followed  them.  The  historical  geography  of  the 
areas  of  these  and  the  various  agricultural  industries  should  be 
studied,  and  their  transition  from  one  economic  status  to  another, 
with  its  political  accompaniments,  should  be  described.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  u'ealth  of  material 
awaiting  the  student  of  transportation  in  the  West,  and  to  the 
need  of  writing  the  financial  history  of .  the  newer  states,  and 
the  history  of  the  land  tenure  in  the  areas  so  recently  public 
•domain. 

Nor  is  the  field  less  attractive  to  the  student  of  political  his- 
tory. The  history  of  the  territorial  governments,  and  of  the 
territorial  system  in  general,  remains  to  be  written.  We  shall 
not  understand  the  history  of  political  parties  in  this  country 
until  the  history  of  political  parties  in  the  Western  states  re- 
-ceives  more  attention.  Xor  have  the  admission  of  the  Western 
states  into  the  Union,  the  formation  of  their  constitutions,  and 
the  sources  of  their  political  institutions,  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  West  is  a  rich  museum  of  political  forms  and  ex- 
perimentations that  will  reward  study. 

Even  more  important  is  the  history  of  social  development  in 
the  West.  The  rise  of  its  cities,  and  their  development  in  rela- 
tion to  physiography  and  economic  influences;  the  types  of  life 
that  have  been  thus  created,  the  movement  of  immigration  from 
the  old  world,  and  the  interstate  migration  into  the  West  re- 
quire more  than  the  statistician's  care.  A  new  society,  with  a 
composite  nationality,  still  in  the  process  of  formation,  is  before 
us,  and  its  history  is  almost  unlouclied. 

A  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  sources  for  tlie  study  of  the  for- 
mative period  of  tlie  states  of  the  Old  Northwest,  whose  earlier  his- 
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tory  has  been  told  by  Professor  Hinsdale  and  other  writers,  does 
not  prove  entirely  retissnring-  to  the  investigator.  The  Secretarv 
of  this  society,  ^Iv.  R.'G.  Tliwaites,  has  procured  the  careful 
compilation  of  the  data  respecting  some  of  the  more  important 
docmnents  for  the  history  of  these  states.  Manuscript  collec- 
tions are  far  from  abundant;  although  I  am  assured  that  there 
are  some  collections  under  seal,  and  not  to  be  opened  until  a 
later  date,  that  are  not  reported  in  published  catalogues.  News- 
paper material  for  the  earlier  decades  in  the  settlement  of  each 
state  is  painfully  rare,  and  it  is  even  impossible  to  find,  in  any 
one  library,  complete  sets  of  laws  of  all  these  states,  to  say  nothing 
of  journals  and  public  documents.  It  would  seem  that  not  until 
the  slavery  struggle  loomed  before  the  Northwest,  did  it  collect 
its  records,  and  develop  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  its 
mission.  It  is  clear'  that  a  redoubled  efl'ort  should  be  made  to 
bring  into  the  safe  keeping  of  libraries  the  scattered  private 
collections  of  old  letters,  journals,  account-books,  etc.,  news- 
paper files,  public  documents,  and  pam})hlets.  The  lesson  taught 
by  the  scattered  and  broken  historical  material  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Old  Northwest  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  the 
new  communities  between  the  ^Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Our  own  collections  are  unfortunately  weak  in  this 
field,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  collec- 
tion for  the  whole  region  to  compare  with  them,  in  the  libraries 
of  more  western  states. 

It  is  time  that  the  historical  societies  of  the  West  should  meet 
in  convention  and  plan  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  collection 
and  use  of  historical  material  bearing  upon  this  neglected  area. 
The  field  is  so  vast  and  the  task  of  collection  so  great  that  such 
a  systematic  organization  of  work  is  almost  a  necessity.  One 
desideratum  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  sources  in  the  libraries  of 
the  country,  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  West.  The  scattered 
condition  of  these  sources,  and  the  diltlculty  -of  collecting  and 
reprinting  them  after  the  manner  of  the  colonial  archives,  makes 
it  impossible  for  any  single  library  in  the  West  to  serve  tlie 
purposes  of  the  investigator,  although  our  own  comes  nearest  to 
doing  this.  The  alternative  must  be  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  e.Kchano-es  between  libraries,  the  cultivation  of  inter- 
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univ.-'rsity  migration  by  students  of  Western  history,  and  the 
formation  of  a  plan  of  co-operative  study,  whereby  certain  lines 
of  inquiry  \Yill  be  carried  on  by  the  students  nearest  the  sources 
for  that  especial  subject.  The  historical  societies,  in  general, 
should  devote  increasing  attention  to  institutional  history, 
through  the  contributions  of  graduate  students  and  other  trained 
investigators.  Only  by  such  co-operative  and  systematic  push- 
ing forward  of  the  lines  of  investigation,  will  it  be  possible  to 
give  the  correct  perspective  to  .American  history. 


AVAILABLE  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  NORTHWEST. 


C03IPILED  BY  ISAAC  S.  BRADLEY,   LIBRARIAN  OP  THE  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  statutes,  session  laws,  legisla- 
tive documents  and  journals,  journals  of  constitutional  conven- 
tions, and  newspaper  files  of  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio,  and  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  published  prior  to  1851,  to  be  found  in  public 
libraries  within  those  states,  so  far  as  is  apparent  from  the 
catalogues  of  the  several  libraries,  and  from  special  reports  re- 
cently made  to  our  Society  by  the  librarians  of  the  institutions 
represented : 

STATE  OF  OHIO. 

IN  STATE  LIBRARY,  COLUMBUS. 

Northwest  Territory.— Journal  of  the  convention  held  Nov.  1,  1802. 
Columbus,  1827. 

 Journal  of  the  house:  second  assembly,  first  session.  Chillieothe, 

1801. 

 Laws  of  the  f^overnor  and  judges.  3v. 

VoL  1.    P'roni  the  connnonconiont  of  tlio  government  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1TI»1.    Pliihulelphia,  179'.'. 

  2.    From  July  to  December.  1792,    Pliiladelplua,  1791. 

  3.    From  May  29  to  Au£,'U.st  25,  1733.    Cincinnati,  1796. 

  Laws  of  the  general  assembly.    Cincinnati,  1800-02.  3v. 

VoL  1.    First  se<.-^ion,  fir.<t  as.-;embl.\,  1799. 

 2.    Second  s(»?.-Lon,  first  assembly,  1>0(). 

  3.    First  >e^-i<ju,  second  as.-embly,  lsUl-2. 

Ohio.— Statutes,  n88-183:3.    By  S.  P.  Chase.    Cincinnati,  18a3-3."'>.  3v. 

 Statutes  in  force,  1811.    By  J.  R.  Swan.    Columbus,  1811. 

  Statues,  1833-00.    By  M.  E.  Curwen.    Cincinnati,  1853-01.  Iv. 

  Laws,  1803-o0.    18  v". 

 r    Legislative  documents,  ]8'»  50. 

  Journals  of  the  house,  1803-50. 
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Ohio. —  Journals  of  the  senate,  1S03-50.' 

 Constitutional  convention,  debates,  1830-51.  2v. 

  Constitutions  of  1802  and  1S51,  with  notes.    Columinis,  1873. 

Indiana.—  Eevised  laws,  1821,  1S31,  1S38,  1813.  4v. 
  Laws,  1817-.50.    21  v. 

lLLi>rois.~  Revised  code  of  laws,  1529.    Shawneetown.  1829. 
 Revised  laws,  1833.    Vandalia,  1833. 

  Laws,  1819-50.    Kaskaskia  and  Springfield,  1S19-.jO.  13v. 

  Journals  of  the  house,  1841-50. 

  Journals  of  the  senate,  1811-50. 

Michigan.— Revised  statutes,  1837-38.    Deiroit,  1838. 

  Laws  of  the  territory.    De-troit,  1820,  1827.    2 v. 

  Acts.    1821-50.    Detroit  and  Lansing,  1821-50.  13v. 

Wisconsin.— Statutes,  1838-39.    Albany,  1839. 
  Laws,  1819-50.    Madison,  1819-50. 

  Constitutional  conventions,  journals  of  1816,  1817-18.  2v. 

Ohio  Xcwapctricri^. 

Cincinnati.— Catholic  Telegraph,  v.  1-1,  1831-35. 

  Cincinnati  Chronicle',  1828-35. 

  Cincinnati  Gazette,  1819-21. 

  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  1811-50. 

  Cincinnati  Mirror  and  Western  Gazette,  v.  5,  1836. 

  Cincinnati  Weekly  Advertiser,  1811. 

  Cist's  Weekly  Advertiser,  1817-50. 

  Daily  Morning  Message,  1812-13. 

  Elevator,  v.  1,  1811-42. 

  Great  West,  1850. 

  Liberty  Hall,  1819-21. 

  National  Republican,  1823-26. 

  Saturday  Evening  Chronicle,  1828-40. 

  Sentinel  and  Star  in  the  West,  v.  1,  1829-.30. 

  Western  Tiller,  1826-27. 

CiKCLEviLLE.—  Fredouian,  1811-13. 

  Independent  Republican,  1810-11. 

Cleveland.— Cleveland  Daily  Herald,  1811-50. 
Columbus.— Columbus  Sentinel,  1832-31. 
  Confederate  Harrisonian,  1810. 

  Ohio  Confederate  and  Old  School  Republican,  1810-11. 

  Ohio  Daily  Standard,  1818-19. 

  Ohio  State  Bulletin,  1829-10. 

  Ohio  State  Journal,  Is32-5(K 

  Ohio  Statesman,  1837-50. 

  Old  School  Republican,  1811-11. 

 Palladium  of  Libertv,  1813-41. 
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Columbus. —  Patriarch,  v.  1,  ISIG. 

  Taxkiller,  V.  1,  1810.     *  .        -  .  . 

 Western  Hemisphere.  1835-30. 

Daytox.— Coon  Dissector,  v.  1,  lS-l:i. 
Delaware. —  Delaware  Patron,  1825. 
Hamilto>-.— Hamilton  Intelligencer,  1831-50. 

  Miami  and  Hamilton  Intelligencer,  1814-31. 

  Miami  Herald,  1811-21. 

HuDSox.— Rural  Repository,  v.  21,  1811-15. 
Maumee  City.  — Maiimee  Express,  1837. 
MiDDLETOwx.—  Middletown  >fail,  1839-10. 
Oxford.— Literary  Register,  1828-29. 
Zaxesville.—  Zanesville  Courier,  1817-50. 
  Zanesville  Gazette,  1837-11. 


IN  SUPREME  COURT  LAW  LIBRARY,  COLUMBUS. 

Northwest  Territory.— Laws,  1791, 1792, 1705, 1798, 1799, 1800,  1801.  7y. 
Note.—  This  is  a  complete  ^et. 

  Journal  of  the  convention,  1802. 

Ohio.—  Statutes.    By  S.  P.  Chase.    1788-1833.  3v. 

  Statutes.    By  J.  R.  Swan.  1811. 

  Statutes.    By  M.  E.  Curwen.  1819. 

 Laws,  V.  1-18,  1803-50. 

IxDiAXA.— Revised  laws,  1821,  1831,  1838,  1813.  Iv. 

  Laws,  1817,  1821-23,  1825-27. 1828,  1829,  1830.  1831.  1832,  1833,  1831, 

1835,  1836,  1837,  1839,  1810,  1811,  1812,  1813,  1811,  1815,  ISIG,  1817, 
1S18,  1819,  1850. 

Illixois. —  Revised  laws,  1833. 

  Revised  statutes,  1839,  1815. 

 ■    Laws,  1819-20,  1823-21,  1827,  1829,  1831,  1833,  1835,  1836,  1837, 

1838-39,  1839-10,  1811, 1812-13,  1811-15, 1817,  1819. 
Michigan.—  Laws  revised,  1820, 1827,  1838, 1816.  Iv. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory,  1806-.35.  [Reprinted],  Lansing,  1871-81.  Iv. 

  Laws,  1821-25,  1828-29,  1831-35,  1837,  1837-38,  1839,  1810,  1811-13, 

1814,  1815,  1816,  1817,  1818,  1819,  1850. 
Wiscoxsix.—  Revised  statutes,  1819. 

  Laws,  1836, 1837,  1838,  1839,  1811-46,  1817-48,  1818,  1819-50. 

IX  CIXCIXXATI  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Ohio. —  Revised  statutes.    By  J.  R.  Swan.  1811. 

  Laws,  1802-16,  1819-21,  1825-26,  1830-32,  1831-10.  1814-50. 

 ■  Johrnals  of  the  house,  1808-17,  1820-21,  1821-27,  1829, 1831-49. 
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Ohio.— Journals  of  the  sonnte,  lSOS-11,    1S13--20,   1Sl^2.  1824-25,  1S28, 
1831-49. 

 Legislative  dociiuieiits,  183r)-;'i0. 

Indiana.— Laws  and  stututes,  1828.  1831,  1834,  1841-42,  1844-40. 

  Senate  journal,  1820-21.  1823-29,1831-37,  1839-41,1843-45,1848-49. 

 House  journal.  1821-22. 

Illinois. —  Keviscd  laws,  1833. 
  Laws  (session),  1839. 


Oh  10  aVe  wspa pe rs. 
CI^'CI^•NATI. —  Advertiser,  1826. 
  Atlas,  1843-4G,  1848-49. 

  Chronicle.  1830,  Dec,  1836— Sept.,  1837,  Oct.,  1839— May,  1844, 

Jan.,  1847— June,  1849,  1850. 

  Daily  Chronicle,  1839-44,  1847-50. 

  Cist's  Western  General  Advertiser,  1845-50. 

  Liberty  Hall  and  Gazette,  1814-lG,  1818-24,  1827-50. 

  Gazette,  Jan.-Sept.  1838,  1839-42,  Oct.,  1843-Dec.,  1845,  Nov., 

1849-1850. 
■          Morning  Herald,  1843-45. 

  National' Republican  and  Mercantile  Advertiser,  .Jan. — June,  18.33. 

  Republican,  Sept.,  1840— Aug.,  1842. 

  Times,  1846-48. 

  Western  Spy,  1817-22. 

Columbus. —  Ohio  Coon  Catcher,  Aug. —  Nov.,  1844. 


IN  HISTOKrC'AL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  OHIO,  CINCINNATI. 

Northwest  Territory.-  Laws.  A  complete  set  of  the  laws  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  as  follows: 

  Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the 

Ohio  River,  from  the  conimenceiiient  of  the  government  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1791.  Published  by  authority.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by 
Francis  Childs  and  John  Swaine,  1792.  70p. 

 Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the 

Ohio  River,  from  July  to  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two  inclusive.  Published  by  authority.  Philadelphia:  Printed 
by  Francis  Childs  and  John  Swaine,  printers  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  1794.  77p. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  X  >rthwest  of  the  Ohio, 

adopted  and  made  by  the  governor  and  judges,  in  their  legislative  ca- 
jjacity,  at  a  Sfssion  begun  on  Friday  the  x.xi.'c.  day  (if  ^^ay,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  ending  on  Tuesday  the  25th 
day  of  August  following,  with  an  appendix  of  resolutions  and  the 
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ordinance  for  the  *?overnraent  of  the  Territory.  By  authority.  Cin- 
cinnati:   Trintcd  by  W.  Ma>ivveil,  179G. 

NoTi:.— Tlie  la>t  wu.s  known  as  "  .^[ax\vel^s  Codo,"  and  was  the  first  book 
printe<i  in  Cincinnati. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  Unlterl  States,  Northwest  of  the  River 

Ohio,  adoi)ted  and  published  at  a  session  of  the  legislature,  begun  in 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  county  of  Hamilton,  and  Territory  aforesaid, 
upon  the  2Cd  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1798,  and  continued 
by  adjournments  to  the  7th  day  of  ]May  in  the  same  year.  By  author- 
ity.   Cincinnati:    Printed  and  sold  by  Edmund  Freeman,  1798.  32p. 

  liiiws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the  Ohio 

River,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  general  assembly  begun  and 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Monday,  the  ICth  day  of  Sept.,  A.  D.  1799;  also, 
certain  laws  enacted  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Territory  from 
the  commencement  of  the  government  to  December,  1792.  With  an 
appendix  containing  resolutions,  the  ordinance  of  Congress  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  law  respecting  fugitives.  Vol.  1.  Published  by  authority.  Cin- 
cinnati: From  the  press  of  Carpenter  and  Findley,  printers  to  the 
Territory,  1800.  2S0p. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the  River 

Ohio,  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  first  general  assembly,  begun 
and  holden  at  Chillicothe,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  day  of  November,  1800, 
with  an  appendix  of  resjlutions.  Vol.  XL  Published  by  authority. 
Chillicothe.  Printed  by  Windsbip  &  W^illis,  i)rinters  to  the  Honorable 
the  Legislature,  1801.  112p. 

  Laws  of  the  Teriitory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the  River 

Ohio,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  secand  general  assembly,  begun 
and  holden  at  Chillicothe,  on  Monday,  the  23rd  day  of  November, 
1801.  Also,  an  ai)i)endix  containing  certain  acts  and  resolutions.  Vol. 
III.  Published  by  authority.  Chillicothe:  From  the  press  of  N.  Willis, 
printer  to  the  honorable  Legislature,  1802.  2j3p. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  1788-1802  [Re- 
print]    Cincinnati,  1833. 

 Journal  of  the  convention  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the 

Ohio,  begun  and  held  at  Chillicothe,  on  Monday,  Nov.  1,  1802,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  twenty-seventh.  Chillico- 
the:   From  the  press  of  N.  Willis,  1802.  4Gp. 

NoTK.— This  con  v.nition  .'orm(>d  tlu;  con-titntinn  of  the  Statf  of  Ohio,  under 
whicli  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.    This  pamphlet  is  excc-cdini^'.y  rare. 

CiNC'iN.xATr.  -  The  Western  Tiller,  v.  1,  182:5 -27:  complete,  all  published. 
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IN   CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  LIBKARY. 

Ohio.—  Laws,  1S0(3-1L  1817-23,  LS'25-50. 

  Comjjilation  of  laws,  treaties,  resolutions  and  ordinances,  of  the  gen- 
eral and  state  governments,  which  relate  to  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio; 
including  the  laws  adopted  by  th<^  governor  and  judges;  laws  of  the 
territorial  legislature;  and  of  this  state,  to  the  years  1815-lG.  Colum- 
bus, lS-25.  531p. 

  School  laws,  1342. 

 '    Senate  journal,  1839. 

  House  journal,  1807-9,  1812,  1838-39,  1839-40. 

IN  WESTERN  RESERVE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  CLEVELAND. 

Note.— The  librarian  state?;  that  tlie  library  has  "  nearly  complete  sets  of 
all  the  laws,  statutes,  journals,  and  docnuients  of  Oliio,  prior  to  1S50." 

Ohio  Xc'ws2)apcrs. 

Cincinnati. —  Cist's  Advertiser,  1847. 

  Western  Humorist,  May- Nov.,  1839. 

Cleveland.— Weekly  Herald,  ISi 9-38. 

  Daily  Herald,  1839-50. 

  Weekly  Plain  Dealer,  1843-50. 

Columbus.— Gazette,  1817-19,  1822-25. 
  Sentinel,  18.33-35. 

—  O  Shiotate  Journal,  1830-44. 
Gambier.—  Observer,  1833-34,  1834-35. 

Warren.—  Trump  of  Fame,  June  16,  1812— Sept.,  1810;  part  of  1818. 
  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  1821-50. 

—  Trumbull  County  Whig,  1848-50. 
Zanesville. —  Gazette,  1835-38. 

  Whig,  1843. 
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STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

IN  STATE  LIBRARY,  INDIANAPOLIS 

Northwest  Territory.— Laws,  1791-92,  1796-98. 
Ohio.—  Statutes,  1829,  ISU. 

  Laws,  1820-50. 

  Executive  documents,  1813-50. 

Indiana.— Revised  laws,  1821,  1831.  2v. 

 Revised  statutes,  1838. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory,  1800-lG. 

  Acts,  1826-50. 

— •  House  journal,  1817,  1826-50. 
- —    Senate  journal,  1817,  1826-50. 

■          Documentary  journal,  1835-50. 

Illinois.— Laws,  1819-50. 

 House  journal,  1811-50. 

  Senate  journal,  1811-50. 

  Reports  of  general  assemVily,  1811-50. 

  Documentary  journal,  1810-50. 

Michigan. —  Revised  statutes,  1838. 
  Laws,  1820-50. 

Wisconsin.  — Revised  statutes,  1839,  1819. 
  Laws,  1836-50. 

Indiana  .Xcwsj^ai^cr^s. 
Bloomington.— Post,  1S32-38.  6v. 
Cambridge. —  Reveille,  1817-50. 
Danville. —  Weekly  Advertiser,  1818-51. 
Indianapolis. —  Indiana  Telegraph,  ISIS. 

 Indiana  Democrat,  1815-16. 

 Weekly  Journal,  lSlO-53.  12v. 

 Daily  Sentinel.  1811-50. 

 Weekly  Sentinel,  1815-50. 

La  Fayeite. —  Courier,  1817,  1850.  2v. 
— ^   Journal,  1850. 

  Wabash  Atlas.  lSB-50. 

Lawrenceburc—  Independent  Press,  1850. 

 Political  Beacon,  1S33-10.  2v. 

MoNTicELLO.  —  Prairie  Chieftain,  IS50. 
New  Alisanv.— LedLTiT,  1819-50. 

  (yommerciai,  1317-50. 

RICH.^[OND. —  Palladium.  1817-18. 

South  Bend.— St.  J()sei)h  Valley  Register,  1813. 
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Tekke  Haute.—  Wabash  Courier,  1818, 1830. 

  Wabash  Express,  184iV47. 

ViNCENNKS.- Gazette,  aSl8-50. 
Miscellaneous.— Tippecanoe  -Journal,  1818. 
• — -    Democratic  Pharos,  1318-50. 

  Indiana  Blade,  1817, 

  Indiana  American,  1817-50. 

  Valley  Register,  1818. 

  White  Water  Valley,  1819-50. 

  Western  Sun  and  General  Advertiser,  1817-19. 

Ohio  Sewspapers. 
CI^'CI^'NATI. —  Gazette,  1811-50. 


I^•  STATE  LAW  LIBRARY,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Northwest  Territory. —  Laws,  1788-1802.    Cincinnati,  1833. 
Ohio.  —  Statutes,  general  acts  revised,  1820,  1821. 

  Statutes.    By  J.  R.  Swan,  1811. 

  Comxjiled  land  laws,  1825. 

  Session  laws,  1810-11,  1811  15,  1815-lG,  181G-17,  1819-20,  1820-21, 

1821-22,  1823-21,  1821-25,  1831,  1832,  1831-35,  1835-36,  1836-37,. 
1837-38,  1838-39,  1839-10,  1810-11,  1811-12,  1812-13,  1813-11,  1811-45, 
1815-16,  1816-17,  1817-18,  1818-19,  1819  50. 

Indiana. —  Territory.    Revised  laws,  Vincennes,  1807. 

  Revised  laws.    Corydon,  1821. 

  Revised  laws.    Indianapolis,  1831. 

- —    Revised  statutes.    Indianapolis,  1838,  1813.  2v. 

•          Session  laws,  180 L  1802,  1803,  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808,  1810,  1813, 

1811,  1816-17,  1817-18,  1818-19,  1819-20,  1820-21,  1821-22,  1822-23, 
1821, 1825,1825-20, 1826-27,  1827-28,  1828-29.  1829-30,  1830-31,1831-32, 
1832-33,  18a3-31. 

  General  laws,  1831-35,  18.3.5-36,  18.30-37,  1838-39,  1839-10,  1810-11, 

1811-12,  1812-13,  181.3-11,  1811-15,  1815-16,  181G-17,  1817-18,  1818-19, 
1819-.50. 

  Local  laws,  1831-35,  1835-36,  1836-37,  18.37-.38,  1838^39,  1839-10, 

1810-41,  1811-12,  1812-13,  181.3-11,  1811-15,  1815-16,  1816-17,  1817-18, 
1818-49,  1819-50. 

Illinois.—  Revised  statutes,  1815. 

  Se.ssion   laws,   1810,   1820-21,   1822-23,  1821-25,  1826-27,  1828-29, 

1830-31,  1832-33,  18.31-.35,  18.35-.36,  18.36-37,  18.37,  1838-39,  1830-10, 
1810-11,1812-13,  1811-15.  lSj(;  i7.  1S19. 

MiCHUiAN.— Laws  (jf  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  1S06-1S;)5.  [Reprinted], 
Lansing,  1871-81.  Iv. 

  Revised  laws  of  tlie  Territory,  1820,  1827,  18:33.  3v. 
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Michigan.— Revised  statutes,  1838,  1810.  2v. 

  Session  laws,  lS-24,  18-2o,  1828,  1829,  1830.1831,1834-35,1835-30.. 

1837,  1837-38,  1839,  ISiO,  1841,  1812,  1813,  1811,  1815,  1816,  1817,  1848, 
1849, 1850. 

WiscoNSix.— Territorial  statutes.    Albany,  1839. 

 Revised  statutes.  Southport,  1849. 

  Constitutional  convention.    Journal,  1847. 

■          Session  laws,  1836-38,  1838-39, 18.39-40, 1840-41,  1843,  1843-44,  1845, 

1840,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850. 

Note.— The  librarian  reports  that  the  library  "cotitain:=;  practically  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  well  as  of 
all  of  the  territories  and  states  formed  out  of  it." 


IN  INDIANAPOLIS  PL'BHC  LIBRARY. 

Indiana.— Revised  statutes,  1838. 
  Documentary  journal,  1845,  1846. 

Indiana  Xewspaj^crs. 

Indianapolis.— Indiana  Democrat,  Aug.,  1830— Nov.,  1837;  Feb.,  1839— 
June,  1841;  Oct.,  1846- Nov.,  1849.  7v. 

  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  1840. 

  Indiana  State  Journal.  Jan.  1S25-.50. 

  Indiana  State  Sentinel,  July,  1841— Doc,  1842;  Jan.,  1844— Dec, 

1846:  Jan.,  1849— Nov.,  18.50. 

  Indianapolis  Gazette,  Jan.,  1824— Oct.,  1829.  3v. 

  Locomotive,  1845-49. 

Lawrenceburg.— Indiana  Register,  May  15,  1847 — May  6,  1848. 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

IN  6TATK  LIBRARY,  SPRINGFIELD. 

Northwest  Territory.— Laws,  1791,  1792, 1796,  1798. 
Ohio.— Revised  statutes,  1841. 

.          Laws,  1815-lG,  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835-36,  ] 836-37,  1837-38,  1838-39, 

1839-40,  1841-42,  1842-43,  1843-44,  1844-45,  1845  46,  1846-47,  1847-48, 

1848-  49,  1849-50. 

  Legislative  documents,  1843-44. 

Indiana. -Revised  statutes,  1824,  1838,  1843. 

■         Laws,  1807,  1818-19-22-23,  1827-28,  1828-29,  1820-30,  1832-.33,  1833- 

34,   1834-35,   1835- .36,   1838-39,   1839-40,   1840  41,   1841-42,  1842-43, 

1843-  44,  1844-45,  1845-46,  1846-47,  1818,  1849,  1850. 

  Laws  of  a  local  nature,  1835-.36- 37-38,  1838-39,  1843-44-45,  1844-45, 

1849. 

  Journal  of  the  senate,  1^35. 

  Documentary  journal,  1849-50. 

Illinois.— Revised  code  of  laws,  1827,  1829,  1833. 

  Revised  statutes,  1814-45. 

  Statutes  (real  estate),  1S49. 

 Laws,  1815,  1>^1S,  1819-23,  1824,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830, 

1831,  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835,  1S3G,  1837,  1838,  1839-40,  1841,  1842, 1843, 

1844-  45,  1846-47,  1816-49.  1849-51. 

  Journal  of  the  house,  1820,  1821,  1824,  1825,  1826,  1828.  1829,  lSa3, 

1835,  1836,  1836-37,  1837,  183S-.39,  1839-40,  1810-41,  1842-43,  1844-45, 
1847,  1849,  1849-51. 

•         Journal  of  the  senate,  1818,  1824,  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1831,  1833, 

18a5,  1836,  18.36-37,  1837,  1838-39,  1840-41,  1842-43,  1844-45,1847,  1849, 

1849-  51. 

  Reports  to  general  assembly,  1838-39,  1839-40, 1840,  1840-41, 1842-43, 

1844-45,  1847,  1849,  1851. 

  Constitutional  convention.    Journal,  1847. 

Michigan.— Revised  statutes,  1838,  1846. 

  Laws,  1820,  1824,  1825,  1828,  18.9,  18.35,  1837-38,  1838,  1839,  1840, 

1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850. 

 Journal  of  the  senate.  1843. 

Wisconsin.— Laws,  1848,  1849. 

 Constitutional  conventions.    Journals,  1816,  1817-48.  2v. 
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IN  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIUKARY,  SIMIINOFIELD. 

Illinois.— Laws,  1818-50, 

  House  journal,  lSlS-50. 

 Senate  journal,  1818-50. 

  Reports  to  general  assembly,  1818-1850. 

J I  lino  is  3V  U'sp  a  pc  rs . 
Alton,  and  St.  Louis.— Observer,  1835-38. 


IN   UNIVEKSITY  OF   ILLINOIS  LIBRARY,  CHAMrAIGN, 

Illinois. —  Laws,  1819-50. 

  Senate  journal,'  1826-27,  1830-50. 

  House  journal,  1830-50. 

  Reports  to  general  asaeiubly,  1838-50. 


IN  CHICAGO  Hr.^TORICAL  SOCIETY  LIBRARY. 

Northwest  Territory.— Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
government  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1791.  Philadelphia,  1792- 
70p.    [Facsimile  reprint.] 

  Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the 

Ohio  River,  from  July  to  December,  1792,  inclusive.  Philadelphia, 
1794.    77p.    [Facsimile  reprint.] 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the  Ohio, 

adopted  and  made  by  the  governor  and  judges,  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity, at  a  session  begun  on  Friday,  the  XXIX.  day  of  May,  1795,  and 
ending  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  day  of  August  following,  with  an  appen- 
dix of  resolutions  and  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory.   Cincinnati,  1796.    225p.    [Facsimile  reprint.] 

Note. —  Theorij,'inal  volume  wa.^  known  as    Maswell'.s  Code,"  and  wa.s  the 
fir<r  book  printed  in  Cincinnati. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the  Ohio 

River,  adopted  and  published  at  a  session  of  the  legislature  begun  iu 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  23d  day  of  April,  1798,  and  continued 
to  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  same  year.  Cincinnati,  1798.  32p.  [Fac- 
simile reprint,] 

Ohio. —  Laws  ordered  by  the  legislature  to  be  reprinted,  1816. 

  Acts  of  a  general  nature,  1838-39,  1841-12.  1847-48. 

Indiana. —  Revised  laws  enacted  by  the  fifteenth  general  assetnbly,  1831. 

  Revised  statutes  enacted  l)y  the  twenty-se\ enth  general  asseini)Iy, 

1843. 

  Laws  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  1801-1800,  inclusive.  [Reprinted], 

Paoli.  Ind.,lS8G. 
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:      Illinois.— Rtnised  code  of  laws.  18*27. 

■  Revised  code  of  laws,  1329. 

:   Revised  laws  of  181^3. 

■  .         Public  general  laws  in  force,  1837. 

  The  i:)ublio  and  general  statute  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Chicago, 

1839. 

  Revised  statutes  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  1811-15. 

;  Laws  (session),   18.30-31,   1831-35,   1835 -3C,   183G-37,  July.  1837, 

18.38-39,  1839-10,  1810-11,  1812-13,  1811-15,  181G-17,  Jan.,  1819,  Oct., 
1819. 

\    Private  laws,  1833. 

  House  journal,  1818, 1820-21,  1821-25, 1826,  1828-29,  1832-33, 18-31-35,  j 

;  .1836-37,   18.37   (special  session),  ] 838-39,  1839-10,  1810-41,  1812-13,  1 

1811-15,  1816-17,  1818-19,  1819. 

 Senate  journal,  1820-21,  1826,  1828-29,  1830-31,  1831-35,  1836-37, 

1837  (special   session),   1S38-.39,  1839-10,  1810-11,  1812-13,  1811-15, 
1816-17,  1819  50. 

  Reports  made  to  the  senate  and  house,  1838-39,  1839-40,  1810-11, 

1842-43,  1814-45,  1316-17,  1819. 
Michigan.—  Laws  of  the  territory,  1820. 

  Revised  statutes  of  the  state,  passed  in  1837-37,  1833. 

  Revised  statutes  of  1816. 

 Acts,  1810,  1812,  ]814,  1815, 1816,  1819,  1850. 

Wisconsin. —  Constitutional  convention,  journal  of,  1816. 

Ohio  Ncws})apcrs. 
Canton.-  Ohio  Repository  (w.),  1816-50. 

CiiiLLicoTHE.— Sciota  Gazette  (w.),  1818-29.   5v.  '  ; 

Cincinnati.— Journal  (w.),  18.35  37.  j 

  Observer  ^w.),  1810  11. 

Columbus.— JournaKw.),  1829-37.  3v. 
Hudson.— Observer  (w.).  1831-35. 
Ravenna.— Western  Courier  (w.),  1828. 

Illinois  Xcwspapcrs. 

Alton.— Observer  fw.).  18.36-38. 

  Spectator  (w.),  1833-36. 

■          Telegraph  (d.  and  w.).  1836-50.  5v. 

Chicago.  — American  (w.),  1835-12.    4 v. 

  American  (d.),  1839-12.  6v. 

  Better  Covenant  1  w.  ..  1813-11. 

■          Christian  Advocate  'w.),  1827-32. 

 Democrat  (  w.  ),  1833-50.  lOv. 

  Democrat  fd.),  1810  50.  lOv. 

 Gem  of  the  Prairie  (w,).  1850, 
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Chicago.— Hard  Cider  Press  (w.),  ISIO. 

  Jou rn a  1  (, d . ) .  1 S 1  i  -  oO.    7  \ . 

  Western  Citizen  (u'.),  1812-.")!.  Gv. 

  Western  Herald  (w.),  lSlG-47. 

Edwardsville. —  Illinois  Advocate  (w.),  1831-35. 

  Spectator  (w.),  1820-22.  2v. 

Galena.—  Miner's  Journal  (w.),  1S2S-32. 
Nauvoo. —  Nauvoo  Neighbor  (w.),  1813-15. 
Peokia.—  Register  (w.),  1337-39. 
Springfield.  — Sangamo  Journal  (\\^,  1833-38. 

  State  Register  (tri-w.),  1817. 

Upper  Alton.— Western  Pioneer  (w.),  1830-33. 


IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  LIBRARY. 

Indiana. —  Constitutional  convention,  journal  of,  1816. 

  Journal  and  debates,  1850-51.  3v. 

Illinois. —  Laws,  1831-50. 

  House  journal,  1835-50. 

  Senate  journal,  1826,  1835-50. 

— = —   Reports  to  general  assembly,  1838  50. 

IN  CHICAGO   public  LIBRARY. 

Ohio.—  Statutes,  1788  -1333.    By  S  P.  Chase.  3v. 

 Constitutional  convention,  journal  of,  1802. 

Indiana.—  Revised  statutes,  1852. 

  Territorial  laws,  1801-180(5. 

  Senate  journal.  1819.  1850. 

Illinois.— Revised  code  of  laws.  1827,  1829-30,  1837. 
  Revised  statutes,  1811-45. 

— -   Laws,  1820,  1827,  1830,  1837,  1839,  1810,  1811,  1813,  1815,  1847. 

  Compilation  of  all  the  general  laws  concerning  real  estate  and  the 

.    titles  thereto,    Quincy,  1849. 

  Journal  of  the  house,  1834-50. 

  Journal  of  the  senate,  1826-50. 

  Reports  to  general  assembly,  1826-50. 

Michigan. —  Revised  statues,  1837-38. 
  Ljuvs  of  the  Territory,  1834. 

  Acts  of  the  legislature.  1841,  1842,  1844,  1815,  1846,  1847,  1848,  1810. 

  House  journal,  1850. 

  S"'^nate  journal.  1850 

  House  documents,  1^50. 

 Senate  documents,  1850. 

  Joint  documents,  1850. 

 Constitutional  convention,  proceedings  and  debates,  1850. 
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iscoN^iN. —  Laws,  1S3G-.jO. 

Journal  of  the  council,  1837-41.  9v. 
Journal  of  the  house,  lS34-iL  Iv. 
Assembly  journal,  1S49. 


IN  NEWBERRY  LIRRAKY,  CHICAGO. 

Indiana.— Laws  of  Indiana  Territory,  1801-Ob.    [Reprinted],  Paoli,  1886. 
Illinois. —  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  revised  and  digested  under 
the  authority  of  legislature,  by  Nathaniel  Pope.    Kaskaskia,  1815. 

 Territorial  laws,  18IG-17,  1817-18. 

  Laws,  1819-51. 

  Laws.    Compilation  of  all  the  general  laws  concerning  real  estate  in 

Illinois  from  tlie  organizat'on  of  the  territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
by  N.  H.  Purple.    Quincy.  1819. 

  Senate  journal,  1820-27,  1831-35,  1836-37,  1838-39,  1840-11,1842-13, 

1844-45,1846-47,1848-49. 

 Reports  to  the  general  assembly,  1839-50. 

Michigan. —  Constitution  of  Michigan,  preceded  by  the  acts,  etc.,  relative 
to  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  union,    n.  d.  pamphlet. 

  Senate  executive  journal,  1835-30.  1837. 

  Senate  journal,  1837. 

  House  journal,  1850. 

  Joint  documents,  1843,  1844,  18i5,  1850. 


IN  CHICAGO  LAW  INSTITUTP:  LIBRARY. 

Ohio.— Revision  of  laws,  1823-24,  1830-31. 

 Statutes,  1788-1833.    By  S.  P.  Chase.  3v. 

 Statutes,  18a3-00.    By  M.  E.  Curwen.  .  4v. 

  Statutes,  1841.    ByJ.  R.  Swan. 

 Land  laws,  1788-1816. 

  Session  laws,  1S03.  1805.  lSOG-7,  1810-12,  1814-21.  1823-32, 1834-50. 

  Constitutional  convention.    Debates,  1850-51.  2v. 

Indiana. —  Territorial  laws,  revision,  1807. 

  Revised  statutes.  1824,  1831,  1838,  1843.  4v. 

 Session  laws,  1801-0^3,  1803-11,  1818,  1820-22.  1825-50. 

Illinois. —  Revision  of  the  laws  of  Indiana  Territory,  including  Illinois 
Territory.    Vincennes,  1807. 

"          Comijilation  of  Territorial  laws,  1815.  *2v. 

 Revised  statutes,  1819.  1827.  2v. 

  Revis.-d  laws,  1S29,  18.33.  2v. 

~~ —    ComxjiUition  of  laws.  I8.:i9. 

  Revised  statutes.  1833.  1845.  2v. 
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Illinois.— Eeal  estate  statutes,  1819. 

  Constitutional  convention  journal.  1S47. 

 House  journals.  183.1-30. 

 Senate  journals,  IS'ld.  183.")-50. 

  Keports  to  g-t'neral  assembly.  IS.'JS-ijO. 

  Session  laws.  1815,  ISIG,  1817.  1818,  1819.  1821.  18-23, 1825,  182G.  lS2lu 

1831.  1832,  1833.  1835,  1836,  1837,  16.39,  1810.  1811,  1813,  1811,  1815. 
1817,  1819. 

—    Private  laws,  1827,  1833,  1837,  1839, 1817,  1819. 

Michigan. —  Lav.-s  of  the  Territory  of  Michif^an,  1806-35.  [Reprinted], 
Lansing,  1371  81.  Iv. 

  Territorial  code,  1820. 

  Compilation  of  laws,  1827,  1833. 

  Revised  statutes.'  1S38,  1816. 

  Session  laws,  1829,  1832,  1831-50. 

Wlsconsix.— Revised  statutes,  1839,  1819. 

  Session  laws,  1836-50,  parts. 

— —    Constitutional  convention,  journal  of,  1840. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

IN  MICHIGAN-  STATE  LIBRARY,  LANSING. 

XoicTHWEST  Terkitoky.— Statute  law.  Compilations.  (Governor  and 
judges.) 

 Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States.  Northwest  of  the 

River  Ohio,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1791.    Philadelphia,  1792.    [Reprint  in  facsimile.] 

  Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the 

River  Ohio,  from  July  to  December,  1792.  Philadelphia.  1791.  [Re- 
print in  facsimile.] 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the  River 

Ohio,  adopted  and  made  by  the  governor  and  judges  at  a  session  be- 
gun on  the  29th  of  May,  1795,  and  ending  25th  of  August.  Cincinnati, 
1796.    [Reprint  in  facsimile.] 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States.  Northwest  of  the  River 

Ohio,  adopted  and  published  at  a  session  of  the  legislature  begun  in 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  county  of  Hamilton,  and  Territory  aforesaid, 
upon  the  2od  day  of  Ajjril,  1798,  and  continued  by  adjournment  to  the 
7th  day  of  May  in  the  same  year.    Cincinnati.  1798. 

■          Laws  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  general  assembly,  begun  and 

held  at  Cincinnati  on  Monday,  the  IGth  day  of  September,  1799;  also 
certain  laws  enacted  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Territory  from 
the  commencement  of  the  government  to  DecemVier,  1792;  with  an  ap- 
pendix containing  resolutions,  the  ordinance  of  Congress  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory,  etc.    V.  1,  Cincinnati,  18C0. 

  Laws  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  first  general  assembly,  be- 
gun and  holden  at  Chillicothe,  3d  November.  18C0:  with  an  appendix 
of  resolutions.    V.  2,  Chillicothe,  1801. 

•   Laws  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  second  general  assembly,  be- 
gun 23d  November,  1801:  also,  an  appendix  containing  certain  acts  and 
resolutions.    V.  3,  Chillicothe,  1802. 

Ohio.— Laws,  1816. 

 Statutes,  1788-1833.    By  S.  P.  Chase.  3v. 

  Statutes,  1811.    By  J.  R.  Swan. 

  Statutes,  1S33-G0.    By  M.  E.  Curwen.  Iv. 

■         Land  laws,  1825. 

  Session  laws,  1803-4,   1805-6,   lSCG-7,  1809-10,  1810  11,  1811-12, 

1812-13,  1813-14,  1814-15,  1815-16,  1815-16  [reprint],  1816-17,1817-18, 
1818-19,  18:9-20,  1820-21,  1821-22,  1822,  1822-23.  1823  24,  1824-25, 
1825-26,   1826  27,  1827-28,  1828-29,    1829-30,  1830-31,1831-32,1832. 
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1832-33,  1833-;3i,  183i-3r),  lS3o-36,  183G-37,  1637-3S,  1S3S-39,  lS39-4tt, 

1840-  41,1811-42,  1812-13,  1843-11,1814-15,  1815-46,1816-47,1817-18, 
1848  49,  1819-50. 

  Journal  of  the  senate,  1823. 

  Legislative  documents,  1813-44. 

  Index  to  documents,  1802-36. 

  Constitutional  convention,  debates  and  proceedings,  1850-51.  2v. 

Indiana. —  Kevised  laws,  1824,  1831. 

  Revised  statutes,  1838,  1813. 

  Laws,  1801-06.    [Reprinted],  Paoli,  1886. 

  Session  laws,    1817-18,   1819-20,   1820-21,  1822-23,  182.3-24,  1825, 

1826,  1826-27,  1S27-28,  1828-29.  1629-30,  1&30-.31,  1831-.32,  1832-33, 
18.33-34,  1831-35,  1835-36,  18.36-.37,  1837-38,  1838-39,  1839-40,  1810-41, 

1841-  42,  1842-33,  1813-14,  1844-45,  1845-46,  1840-47,  1847-48,  1848-19, 
1819-50. 

 Documentary  journals,  1818-50. 

Illtnois.— Revised  laws,  1827,  1829,  1833. 

  Compilation  of  laws,  1839. 

  Revised  statutes,  1845. 

  Real  estate  laws,  1819. 

  Session  laws,   1820,  1822,  1S24,  1826,  1828.  18.30,  i832,  1834,  18.i3, 

1836,  1837,  1838,  18.39,  1840-41,  1842-43,  1844-45,  1840-47,  1849. 

 Journal  of  the  senate,  1814-45,  1849. 

 Journal  of  the  house,  1844-45,  1849. 

 Reports  to  general  assembly,    1840-41,    1841,   1841-42,  1844-45, 

1846-47. 

 Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1847. 

Note. —  The  debates  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1S47  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Illinois  State  Benistcv,  Springfield,  v.  1,  Xo.s.  1-36,  June  12-Sopt. 
3, 1847,  copies  of  which  are  on  file  iu  tlie  olhce  of  tlie  secretary  of  state  of  Il- 
linois, and  the  office  of  the  publisher  of  the  lieijistcr. 

Michigan.— Territorial  laws,  1806-35.  [Reprinted],  Lansing,  1871-84.  4v. 
  Revised  statutes,  1838,  1846. 

  Session  laws,  1806,  1816,  1820,  1821,  1824,  1825,  1827,  1823,  1829, 

1830,  1831,  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835,  1835-36,  18.37,  1838,  1839,  1840, 
1841,  1842,  1813,  1844,  1345,  1816,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850. 

 Journal  of  the  senate,  1835-50. 

  Journals  of  the  house,  13*ij-.")0. 

  Legislative  council  journals,  1821-.35. 

 Executive  journals.  1835-37,  1814. 

 Senate  documents,  1835-50. 

 House  d'^cuments,  1S37-50. 

■  Joint  documents,  1811-50. 

  Legislative  manual  for  18.36. 

  Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1835. 
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Michigan. —  Constitutional  convention,  journal  of  proceedings,  1836. 
[Reprinted],  Lansing,  1873. 

  Constitutional  convention,  journal,  18.10. 

^          Constitutional  convention,  proceedings  and  debates,  1850. 

■          Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution, 

begun  in  Detroit,  May  11,  1835.    Detroit,  1835. 

  Constitution  of  Michigan,  adopted  in  convention  held  in  Detroit,. 

1835.    Detroit,  1835. 

  Appeal  by  the  convention,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  with 

other  documents  in  relation  to  the  boundary  question  between  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio.    Detroit,  1835. 

Wisconsin.— Statutes,  1839,  1819. 

  Session  laws,  1836,  1836-7-8  [reprint],  1839,  1810-11,  1841-12,  1813, 

1813-44,  1845,  1846,  1817,  1818,  1819,  1850. 

  Journals  of  the  council,  1839-40,  1810,  1840-41. 

  Journals  of  the  assembly,  1839-40,  1840. 

 Constitutional  convention,  journals,  1846,  1847-48. 

Michigan  Xe wspa pc rs . 

Detkoit.—  Daily  Free  Press,  Jan.— Sept.,  1813;  June,  1843— June,  1814.  2v. 
Lansing. —  Michigan  State  Journal,  1849-50. 

IN  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  LIBRARY,  ANN  ARBOR. 

Michigan.— Revised  statutes,  1837-38. 

  Territorial  laws,  1806-35  [reprinted].    Lansing,  1871-81.  4v. 

  Acts  of  the  legislative  [Territorial]  council,  1830-35. 

  Journal  of  the  legislative  [Territorial]  council,  1824-34.  2v. 

  Session  laws,  1835-50. 

  House  journal,  1835-50. 

  Senate  journal,  1838-50. 

  House  documents,  1833-50. 

  Senate  documents,  1838-41,  1847-50. 

  Senate  and  house  documents,  1843-46. 

  Joint  documents,  1812-50. 

  Manual  of  the  legislature,  18.38,  1839,  1842,  1843,  1845,  1840,  1847, 

1850. 

  Convention  of  assent  (Ann  Arbor),  1836.    [Reprint,  1891.] 

  Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1835,  1850. 

Miehifja  n  Xc  wspa  pc  r.s. 
Detroit. —  Michigan  Essay.    Published  by  James  M.  Miller.    V.  1,  No.  1, 
August  31,  LS09. 

Note.—  First  i)ai)er  publi.-hed  in  Michi^'an. 
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Detroit.— Michigan  Christian  Herald  (Baptist),    Edited  by  Rev.  Andrew 

Ten  Brook.    V.  1  and  2,  Jan.,  1842— Dec,  ISU. 
  Daily  Gazette,  Dec.;  18i2-- Aug.,  1843. 


IN  DETROIT  rUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Northwest  Territory.— Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  from  July  to  December,  1792. 
Philadelphia,  1791. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the  River 

Ohio,  adopted  and  made  by  the  governor  and  judges  at  a  session  be- 
gun on  the  29th  of  May,  1795,  and  ending  25th  of  August.  Cincinnati, 
1796.    [Reprint  in  facsimile.] 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the  River 

Ohio,  adopted  and  published  at  a  session  of  the  legislature  begun  in 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  county  of  Hamilton,  and  Territory  aforesaid, 
upon  the  2)>d  day  of  April,  1798,  and  continued  by  adjournment  to  the 
7th  day  of  May  in  the  same  year.    Cincinnati,  1798. 

 Laws  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  first  general  assembly,  be- 
gun and  holden  at  Chillicothe,  3d  November,  1800;  with  an  appendix 
of  resolutions.    V.  2.    Chillicothe,  1801. 

~ —  Laws  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  second  general  assembly,  be- 
gun 23d  November,  1801;  also  an  appendix  containing  certain  acts  and 
resolutions.    V.  3.    Chillicothe,  1802. 

Ohio. —  Laws,  treaties,  etc.,  which  relate  to  lands  in  Ohio;,  [also]  laws  of 
Territorial  legislature  and  state,  to  1816.    Columbus,  1825. 

  Statutes,  1810,  1811. 

Indiana. —  Laws  adapted  by.  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Indiana  terri- 
tory at  their  first  sessions,  1801.  Frankfort,  1802.  [Reprinted],  Paoli, 
1886. 

  Revised  statutes,  1818-43.    2v.  . 

Illinois. —  Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1847. 

Michigan. —  Laws  of  the  Territory,  1806-35.  [Reprinted],  Lansing, 
1871-84.  4v. 

■          Laws  of  state,  1836-50. 

  Journal  of  legislative  council,  1824-34. 

 Journal  of  house  of  representatives,  1835-50. 

  Journal  of  senate,  1835-50. 

  Executive  journal  of  senate,  1835-37. 

  Senate  documents,  1838-50. 

  House  documents,  1838-50. 

  Joint  documents,  1841-50. 

  State  Register,  1836-37. 

  Legislative  manuals,  1837,  1838,  1839,  1841,  1842,  1845,1840,1849, 

'  1850. 
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>fiCHi(;AN. —  Journal  of  constitutional  convention,  ]83t3,  1850. 

 Manual  of  constitutional  convention,  1850. 

(With  autogrraph?  J 

  Detroit  charter  and  ordinances,  1S36,  1812,  181S. 

\VIsCO^■SI^^—  Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1817. 

3Iic'h  irju  n  JS^e ivspa pers. 

Detroit.— Gazette,  July  25,  1817 -June  26,  1827,  Dec.  19,  1812— June 
13,  1813. 

.   Courier,  Aug.  23,  1832— Jan.  U,  1835. 

  Times,  May  14— Aug.  12, 1812. 

  Democratic  Free  Press  (weekly),  May  5,  1831— Nov.  20,  1832. 

  Daily  Free  Press,  Sept.  23, 18.3.5  (v.  1,  no.  1)— Dec,  1850. 

  Northwestern  Journal,  Nov.  2,  1829— Nov.  17,  1830. 

  Journal  and  Michigan  Advertiser,  Nov.  21,  18.30— Nov.  11, 1835. 

  Daily  Advertiser,  June  11,  1836  (v.  1,  no.  1)— Dec,  1850. 

  Daily  Tribune,  Nov.  19,  1819  (v.  1,  no.  1)— Dec,  1850. 
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STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

IN  WISCOiN'SIN  STATE  (laW)  LIBRARY,  MADISON. 

Northwest  Territory. —  Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
government  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1791.  Published  by  au- 
thority. Philadelphia.  Printed  by  Francis  Childs  and  John  Swain, 
M .  DCC .  XCII.    TOp.    [Facsimile  reprint.] 

  Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the 

Ohio  River,  from  July  to  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  inclusive.  Published  by  authority.  Philadelphia.  Printed 
by  Francis  Childs  and  John  Swain,  printers  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  M. DCC. XCIV.    74p.    [Facsimile  reprint.] 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 

.  adopted  and  made  by  the  governor  and  judges,  in  their  legislative 
capacity,  at  a  session  begun  on  Friday,  the  XXIX.  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  ending  on  Tuesday,  the 
25th  day  of  August  following,  with  an  appendix  of  resolutions  and  the 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  By  authority.  Cincin- 
nati. Printed  by  W.  Maxwell,  M. DCC. XCVI.  225p.  [Facsimile  re- 
print.] 

Note.— The  oritriual  of  this  volume  was  known  as  "  Maxwell's  Code,"  and 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  Cincinnati. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the  Ohio 

River,  adopted  and  puljlished  at  a  session  of  the  legislature  begun  in 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  county  of  Hamilton,  and  Territory  aforesaid, 
upon  the  23d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  179S,  and  continued 
by  adjournments  to  the  seventh  day  of  May,  in  the  same  year. 
By  authority.  Cincinnati,  printed  and  sold  by  Edmund  Freeman, 
M.DCC.XCVIII.    32p.    [Facsimile  reprint.] 

Ohio.— Statutes  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  adopted  or 
enacted  from  178S  to  1833,  inclusive.  By  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Cincin- 
nati, 18^3-35.  3v. 

 Statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio  of  a  general  nature,  in  force  December 

7,  1810,  collated  by  J.  R.  Swan.    Columbus,  181=1.  xv+llllp. 

 The  public  statutes  at  large,  from  February,  1S33,  to  the  preseut 

time,  a  supplement  containing  all  laws  passed  i)rior  to  FeV)ruary,  1833, 
now  in  force.    By  Maskell  E.  Curwen.    Cincinnati,  1853-5L  3v. 

  Laws  ordered  by  the  legislature  to  be  reprinted,  181G. 

  Acts  of  a  general  nature  enacted,  revised,  and  ordered  to  be  re- 
printed, 1823-21,  1831.  2v. 
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Oifio.-- Acts  of  a  general  nature,  1815-  IG,  1833-31, 1831-35, 1 835 -3G,  1830-37, 
1837-33,  1838-39,  1839-10,  1810-11,  1811-42,  1812-43,  1813-44,  1844-45, 
1845-4G,  184G-47,  1817-48,  181G-49,  1819-50. 

  Acts  of  a  local  nature,  1836-37,  1837-38,  1838-39,  1839-40,  1840-41, 

1841-42, 1842-43,  1843-44,  1815-46, 1846-^7, 1817-48,  1848-49,  1849-50. 

  Index  to  Ohio  laws,  ^^eneral  and  local,  and  to  the  resolutions, 

1845-57,  and  to  documents,  1802-36.  ByWtHiam  T.  Cogc^eshall.  Colum- 
bus, 1858. 

  Constitutional  convention,  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  convention 

of  1850-51.  2v. 

I>-DiANA. —  Eevised  laws  of  Indiana,  adopted  and  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  at  their  eighth  session.    Corydon,  1824.  438p. 

  Revised  laws  of  Indiana,  adopted  and  enacted  by  the  general  assem- 
bly at  their  fifteenth  session.    Indianapolis,  1631.  596p. 

  Revised  statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  adopted  and  enacted  by 

the  general  assembly  at  their  twenty-second  session.  Indianapolis, 
1838.  667p. 

  Revised  statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  passed  at  the  twenty  sev- 
enth session  of  the  general  assembly.  Indianapolis,  1813.  xxii-j-HHp. 

  Laws  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  1801-lSOG,  inclusive.  [Reprinted], 

Paoli,  Ind.,  1886. 

Note.— Includes  laws  adopted  bj- tlio  jroveraor  and  judftet  of  tlie  Indiana 
Teiritory  at  their  first,  second,  aini  tliird  sessions,  held,  respectively,  iu  l&Ol, 
1S02  and  1'<0'S;  and  laws  x)assed  at  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  tiie  general 
assembly  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  held,  respectively,  in  1>0.t  and  1806. 

  Laws  (session),  1827-28,  182S-29,  1829-30,  1831-32.  1832-a3,  1833-34. 

  Laws  of  a  general  nature,  1834-35, 18:35-36, 1836-37,  1838-39,  1839-40. 

  General  laws,  1810-11,  1811-12,  1842-43,  1813-44,  1811-45,  1845-46, 

1816-47,  1847-48,  1848-49,  1849-50. 

  Laws  of  a  local  nature,  1842-43,  1814-45. 

 Local  laws,  1849. 

  Documents,  1819-50. 

Illinois. —  Revised  code  of  laws  of  Illinois.    Vandalia,  1827.  iv-fl:06p. 

  Revised  code  of  laws  of  Illinois.    Shawneetown,  1829.  278p. 

  Revised  laws  of  Illinois.    Vandalia,  18.^3.  677-t-40p. 

  The  public  and  general  statute  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Chi- 

  cago,  1839.    iv-f 743p. 

•          Revised  statutes  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois.  Springfield,  1815.  xvi-f-TlOp. 

  Laws  (session),  1824-25,  1830-31,  1834-35,  18.35-.3G,  li>36-37,  July, 

1837,  18.38-39,  1839-40,  1840-41,  1812-43,  1844-45,  1846-47,  Jan.,  1849, 

Oct.,  1849. 
  Private  laws,  1816-47,  Jan.,  1849. 

Michigan.— Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.    Detroit,  1820.  517p. 
■          Laws  of  the  Territory:  comprising  the  acts  of  a  public  nature,  re- 
vised by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  first  legislative  council, 
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and  passed  by  the  second  council;  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  first 
and  second  councils;  and  the  acts  in  force  adojjted  by  the  governor 
and  judges  of  the  territory.    Dc^troit,  18'^7.  709p. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory,  condensed,  arranged  and  passed  by  the  legis- 
lative council.    Detroit,  1833.  623p. 

  Revised  statutes  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  passed  at  the  sessions  of 

1837  and  1838.    Detroit,  18.38.  817p. 
—    Revised  statutes  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  passed  and  approved 
May  18,  1846.    Detroit,  1840.  xvi+829p. 

 Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  1806-35.    [Reprinted],  Lansing, 

1871-84.  4v. 

  Township  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.    Detroit,  1833.  92p. 

  Acts,  18-28,  1835-36,  1837,  18.37-38,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844, 

1845,  1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850. 
  Constitutional  convention  and  commission.    Report  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  debates  in  the  convention  of  1850. 
Wisco>'SiN. —  Statutes  passed  at  sessions  commencing  in  November,  1838, 

and  January,  1839.    Albany,  1839.  iv-}-457p. 
■          Revised  statutes  passed  at  a  session  of  the  legislature  commencing 

January  10.  1849;  with  an  appendix.    Southport,  1849.  xii-h899p. 
  Laws,  1836,  1837-38,  1838-39,  18.39-40,  1840-41,  1841-42,  1842-43, 

1843-44, 1845,  1846.  1847.  Oct.,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850. 
  Journals  of  the  council.  1836,  1837-38, 1S3S,  1S39,  18.39-40,  Aug.,  1840, 

1840-41,  1811-42,  1842-43,  1843-44,  1845,  1846,  1847,  Oct.,  1847,  1818. 
  Journals  of  the  house.  1836,  1S37-38,  June,  1838,  Nov.,  1838,  1839, 

1839-40,  Aug.,  1840,  1840-41,  1841-42,  1842-43,  1843-44,  1845,  1846, 

1847,  Oct.,  1847,  1848. 

  House  journals,  1848,  1849,  1850. 

 Senate  journals.  1848,  1849,  1850. 

  Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1846.  506p. 

  Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1847-48.  678p. 


IN  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  LinUAKY,  MADISON. 

Northwest  Te}:kitohy.— Laws  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
Northwest  of  the  Ohio,  adopted  and  made  by  the  governor  and  judges, 
in  then-  legislative  capacity,  at  a  session  begun  on  Friday,  the  XXIX. 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  ending 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th  day  of  August  following,  with  an  appendix  of 
resolutions  and  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  By 
authority.    Cincinnati:    Printed  by  W.  Maxwell,  1796.  225p. 

 Laws  of  the  l^/rritory  of  the  Unit^'d  States,  Northwest  of  the  Rivi-r 

Ohio:  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  first  general  assembly,  l)fgun 
•  and  holden  at  Chillicothe,  on  :Monday,  the  third  day  of  Noveml)er, 
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one  thousand  eight  hundred;  with  an  appendix  of  resohitions.  VoL  2. 
Chillicothe,  ISOl.  112p. 

Laws  of  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  1788-1802. 
[From  Chase's  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  of  the  XortJiivest  Territory, 
V.  1,  Cincinnati,  1833,  pp.  92-350.] 
Ohio.—  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  adopted  or 
enacted  from  1788  to  1S33  inclusive:  together  with  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  the  constitutions  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States,  and  various 
public  instruments  and  acts  of  Congress,  illustrated  by  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Ohio;  numerous  references  and  notes,  and 
copious  indexes.  Vol.  1.  Edited  by  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Cincinnati, 
1833.  710p. 

  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  a  general  nature,  in  force  Decem- 
ber 7,  1840;  also,  the  statutes  of  a  general  nature,  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  at  their  thirty-ninth  session,  commencing  December  7, 
1840.  Collated,  with  references  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  to 
prior  laws,  by  J.  R.  Swan.    Columbus,  1841.  IS-j-llllj). 

Acts  of  a  general  nature  ordered  to  be  reprinted,  at  the  first  session 
of  the  eighteenth  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  begun  and 
held  in  the  town  of  Columbus,  December  6. 1819;  and  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  said  state.  Vol.  XVIII.  Published  by  authority.  Columbus, 
printed  at  the  office  of  the  Columbus  Gazette,  by  P.  H.  Olmsted,  1820. 
488p. 

Acts  of  a  general  nature,  183G-.37,  1838-39,  1839-40,  1841-42. 
Acts  of  a  local  nature,  1830-37,  1838-39,  1839-40,  1841-42. 
Land  laws. —  A  compilation  of  laws,  treaties,  resolutions  and  ordi- 
nances, of  the  general  and  state  governments,  which  relate  to  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ohio;  including  the  laws  adopted  by  the  governor  and 
judges:  the  laws  of  the  territorial  le<]:islature:  and  the  laws  of  this 
state,  to  the  years  1815-16.  Published  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  of 
the  general  assembly,  passed  January  22,  1825.  Columbus,  printed 
by  Geo.  Nashee,  state  printer,  1825.  534p. 

Documents,  1830-31,  1837-38,  1843-44,  1845-4G,  1846-47,  1847-48, 
1843-49,  1849-50. 

Canals. —  Public  documents  concerning  the  Ohio  canals,  which  are 
to  connect  Lake  Elrie  with  the  Ohio  River,  comprising  a  coinx)lete  of- 
ficial history  of  these  great  works  of  internal  improvement,  from  their 
commencement  down  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  of 
1831-32.  Compiled  by  John  Kilbourn.  Columbus,  published  by  I.  N. 
Whiting,  1832.    452f  28-h40p. 

Constitutional  convention,  journal,  Chillicothe,  1S02. 
Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1850-51.    Columbus.  2v. 
Constitutional  convention,  debates,  1850-51.    Columbus.  2v. 
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Indiana.—  Laws  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  comprising  these  acts  formerly 
in  force,  and  as  revised  by  Messrs,  John  Kice  Jones,  and  John  John- 
son, and  passed  (after  amendments)  by  the  legislature;  and  the  original 
acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  second  general  assembly  of  the 
said  Territory.  Begun  and  held  at  the  borough  of  Vincennes,  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  August,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Printed  by  authority,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  committee.  Vin- 
cennes: Printed  by  Stout  &  Smoot,  printers  to  the  Territory,  1807. 
540-f-xxviii  j). 

  Acts  of  assembly  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  passed  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  third  general  assembly  of  the  said  territory,  begun  and  held 
at  the  borough  of  Vincennes,  on  Monday,  the  twelfth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten.  Printed  by  authority 
and  under  the  insjiection  of  the  committee.  Vincennes:  Printed  by 
Elihu  Stout,  printer  to  the  Territory,  1810.    118-f  [13]p. 

 Laws  of  a  general  nature,  1838-39,  1839-10. 

  General  laws,  1810-11,  1811-12,  1812-13,  1813-11,  1811-45,  1815-46. 

  Laws  of  a  local  nature,  1811-15. 

 School  laws.    Indianajjolis,  1811.  lOop. 

  Documents  of  the  general  assembly,  18il-15,   1815-16,  1818-19, 

1819-50. 

Illinois. —  Eevised  cede  of  laws  of  Illinois.    Shawneetown,  1829.  278p. 

  Eevised  laws  of  Illinois.    Vandalia,  1833.    677-f  10}j. 

  Laws,  1820-21,  1822-23,  1821-25,  1850-31,  1831-35,  18.35-36,  18.36-37, 

1837  (special  session),  1838-39,  1839-10,  1810-41,  1812-13,  1811-45, 

1816-47,  1819. 

  Incorporation  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  passed  at  a  session  of  the 

general  assembly,  begun  and  held  at  Vandalia  the  6th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 18.36.  Published  in  pursuance  of  law.  Vandalia:  William  Wal- 
ters, public  printer,  18.37.    311-f  xxi  p. 

■   Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relative  to  justices  of  the  jjeace.  Pub- 
lished in  pursuance  of  law.  Vandalia:  William  Walters,  public 
printer,  1839.  91-|-viii  p. 

  House  journal,  1820-21,  1822-23,  1821-25,  1826,  1826-27,  1828-29, 

1830-31,  18.32-33,  1831-35,  1836-37,  1837  (special  session),  1838-39, 
1839-10, 181(^11. 

  Senate  journal,  1820-21,  1822-23,  1821-25,  1826,  1826-27,  1828-29, 

18.30-31,  18.32-33,  18.31-35,  lS.36-.37,  1837  (special  session),  18.38-39, 
18.39-40,  1810-11,  1812-13,  1819-50. 

  Reports  made  to  the  senate  and  house,  1838-39,  1839-40,  1810-11, 

1812-43,  1849. 

Michigan.— Statutes,  laws  of  Michigan,  v.  1.  City  of  Washington,  1806. 
179p. 
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MiCHiCAN. —  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michiofan,  with  marginal  notes  and 
an  index;  to  which  are  prefixed  the  ordinance  and  several  acts  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  this  Territory.  Published  by  authority.  Detroit, 
1820.  517p. 

 Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  comprising  the  acts  of  a  public 

nature,  revised  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  first  legislative 
council  and  passed  by  the  second  council;  the  acts  and  resolutions  of 
the  first  and  second  councils;  and  the  acts,  now  in  force,  adopted  by 
the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory;  together  with  the  declaration 
of  independence,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  certain 
acts  of  Congress  relative  to  said  territory.  Published  by  authority.  De- 
troit, 1827.  TOOp. 

 Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  condensed,  arranged,  and  X'sssed 

by  the  fifth  legislative  council,  together  with  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  the  acts  of  Congress,  relative  to  said  territory.  Published  by  au- 
thority.  Detroit,  1833.  623p. 

  Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  with  the  titles  and  a 

digest  of  all  the  acts  of  the  said  Territory,  now  in  force,  March  20th, 
1816.    Detroit:  printed  by  Theophilus  Mettez,  1816.  13S+6p. 

  Acts  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  adopted  by  the  legislative  board 

since  July  the  third,  1821.  Published  by  authority,  Detroit,  1821.  40p. 

  Actes,  relatifs  aux  townships,  aux  grand  chemins,  aux  elections,  &c. 

Publies  conformement  -A  certaines  resolutions,  passees  pendant  la  sec- 
onde  session  du  second  conseil  Icgislatif  du  Michigan.  Detroit,  1827. 
69p. 

  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  18(16-35.    [Reprinted],  Lansing, 

1871-81.  4v. 

Note.—  The  first  volume  contains :  Woodward  code,  1.^05 ;  Cass  code,  1816 ; 
code  published  in  1^21;  laws  compiled  by  legislative  board  in  1S24;  acts  of 
Congress  atTectini?  Michigan  Territory,  1S15-22  ;  laws,  etc.,  pubUshed  by  letris- 
lative  council,  ivj.').  Succt'editifr  volumes  coutaiii  repriuts  of  all  laws  passed 
by  the  Territorial  leirislature,  ltU6-;35,  not  included  in  v.  1. 

  Acts,  1824,  1825,  1828,  1830,  1831,  1832,  1831,  1831-35,  Aug.  1835, 

1837-38,  1839,  1811,  1812.  -  -^..^ 

  Journal  of  legislative  council  of  Territory  of  Michigan,  1824,  1825, 

1827,  1832,  1834. 

 House  journal,  1841. 

 House  d(jcuments,  1841. 

 Constitution,— Herziene  grondwet  van  den  staat  Michigan,  aange- 

nomen  in  de  conventie  van  den  15  Augustus,  1850.  The  revised  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Michigan  [in  Dutch  and  English],  ad()T)ted  in 
convention,  August  15,  1850.  Translated  by  G.  Van  de  Wall.  By 
authority.    Holland,  Hawks  and  Bassett,  printers,  1851.  59p. 

Wisconsin.— Statutes  jjassed  at  sessions  commencing  in  November,  1838, 
and  January,  1839.    Alljany,  1839.  iv-l-457p. 
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WISCO^'SI^^ — Revised  statutes  fjassed  at  a  session  of  the  legislature  com- 
mencing January  10,  1819;  with  an  appendix.  Southport,  1819.  xii-f 
899p. 

  Laws,  1836,  1837-38,  1838-39,  1839-10,   1810-41,   1841-12,  1842-43, 

1843-44,  1815,  181G,  1847,  Oct.,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850. 

 Journals  of  the  council,  183G,  1837-38,  1838,  1839,  1839-40,  Aug., 

1840,  1840-41,  1841-42,  1842-43,  1843-44,  1845,  1846,  1847,  Oct.,  1847, 
1848. 

 Journals  of  the  house,  1833,  1337-3S,  June,  1838,  Nov.,  1833,  1839, 

1839-40,  Aug.,  1840,  1810-41,  1841-12,  1812-13,  1813-44,  1815,  1846, 
1847,  Oct.,  1817,  1818. 

 House  journals  (state),  1848,  1819,  1850. 

 Senate  journals,  1848,  1819,  1850. 

 Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1846.  506p. 

 Constitutional  convention,  journal,  1847-48.  678p. 

Ohio  Xcu'spapers. 

Canton.— Ohio  Repository  and  Stark  Co.  Gazette  (\v),  Aug.  23, 1829. 
Chillicothe. —  Frcdonian  (wj,  July  22,  1808. 
  Friend  of  Freedom  (w),  Feb.  4,  1824. 

■          Supporter  and  Scioto  Gazette  (w),  Oct.,  1821~Jan.,  1822. 

■          Weekly  Recorder  (relig.),  v.  1-4,  July,  1811~July,  1818.  Indexed. 

Cincinnati. —  Christian  Journal  and  Religious  Intelligencer  (w),  July, 
1830— July,  1831. 

■          Spirit  of  the  West  (w),  July  26,  1814. 

■          Standard  (w),  Presb.,  v.  1-3,  Sept.,  1831— Oct.,  1834. 

 Daily  Times,  April -Oct.,  1811.  ' 

  Western  Christian  Advocate  (w),  Meth.  Episc,  May,  1831— March, 

1844.    Indexed.  6v. 

  Western  Spy  (w),  July,  1814— Dec,  1822.  5v. 

■          Whig  (w),  April  20,  1809. 

Cleveland.  -  Axe  (w),  April— Nov.,  1840. 

  Family  Visitor  (w),  v.  1-4,  Jan.,  1850— May,  1853.  2v. 

Columbus.— Columbus  Gazette  fw),  1821-23,  4  nos. 

  Ohio  Monitor  (\v),  June,  1818— Oct.,  1821.    2v.,  (incomp.V-.,. 

KiKTLAND.— Olive  lirauch  (m).  Mormon,  v.  12,  Aug.,  1848— June,  1850, 

Indexed. 

Lebanon. —  Western  Star  and  Lebanon  Gazette  (w),  Feb.— Oct.,  1828. 
Partly  indexed. 

London.— Madison  Patriot  fw),  Nov.,  1833  -Aug.,  lS3i,  4  nos. 
Marietta.— Westf-rn  Spectator,  Oct.  30,  1810. 
JVIouNT  Pleasant.  — Wrrkly  Historian,  Oct.  6,  1823. 

•          Philanthropist  (w),  Oct.  21,  1817, 

New  Lisbon.— New  Lisbon  Gazette  (w),  March  12,  1821. 

Obeklin.— Oberlin  Evangelist  (bi-w),  May,  1815— Dec,  1851,  scat. .nos. 
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PoKTSMOUTH.-- Scioto  Telegrax'h  (w),  March  4,  1820. 
St.  CLAiKsviLLr:.— Ohio  Federalist  (\v),  Jan.  IS,  1816. 
So.MF.HSET. —  Perry  Record  (wj,  Sei)t.  2,  1825. 

Steubenville. —  Western  Herald  and  Steubenville  Gazette  (w),  Oct.  27, 
Nov.  9,  1821. 

Xenia.— Greene  County  Torchlight  (w),  Sept.,  1838— Sept.,  1840. 

Illinois  Xcwspa2:>crs. 
Chicago.— American  (wj,  Aug.  30,  1S39;  Aug.  2,  17,  1842. 

  Chicago  Democrat  (w),  Juno  4,  1835;  1842-5,  5  no.s. 

  Prairie  Farmer  (m^  v.  G-15,  184G-55.  Indexed. 

Galena. —  Galenian  (w),  1834-35,  7  nos. 

  Miners'  Journal  (w),  Sept.:  1829— Dec,  1830. 

  Northwestern  Gazette  and  Galena  Advertiser  (w),  Nov.,  1834 — Aug., 

1S4S.  4v. 

  Semi  Weekly  Galena  Jeficrsonian,  Oct.,  1845— Jan.,  1847. 

St.  Charles. —  Prairie  Messenger  (w),  July  16,  1646. 
Vandalia. —  Illinois  Intelligencer  (w),  1821-22,  4  nos. 

Jn diana  Xc t v .y) ap c ) . 
New  Harmony.— New  Harmony  Gazette  (w),  v.  1,  Oct.,  1825-Sept.,  1826. 

Micliigan  Xe ir^2'>apirs. 
Detroit. —  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser.  March— June,  1840. 

 Detroit  Gazette  (w),  April,  1818— May,  1819,  9  nos.:  July,  1819— 

July,  1828.  6v. 

  Detroit  Journal  and  Advertiser  (s-w),  Jan.  28,  1834. 

  Detroit  Journal  and  Courier  (d),  Jan.  22,  1S39. 

  Michigan  Herald  (w),  Sept.  20,  1825;.Jan.— Oct.,  1828,  5  nos. 

Grand  Rapids. —  Times  (w;,  April  18,  1837. 

XiLES.— Niles  Gazette  and  Advertiser  (w),  Sept.,  1835— Sept.,  1836. 
  Niles  Intelligencer  (w),  Feb.,  1838— March,  1841.  2v. 

Wiscons in  Xe ivspapc rs. 
Bel.mont.— Belmont  Gazette  (w),  Oct.,  1836— April,  1837. 
Burlington  (Iowa).— Wisconsin  Territorial  Gazette  and  Burlington  Ad- 
vertiser (w),  July,  1837— May,  1838. 
Elkhokn. —  Western  Star  (w),  1819-50,  16  nos. 
Fond  Du  Lac— Whig  (w),  Dec,  1816— Nov.,  1847.. 

  Wisconsin  Republican  (w),  July  2,  1819. 

Fort  Winnebago.— River  Times  (\v),  July,  1850— Sept.,  1853. 
Geneva. —  Wisconsin  Standard  (w),  July  7,  1849. 
Green  Bay.— Advocate  (w),  1846-51,  scat.  nos. 

  Intelligencer,  Dec,  1>3;1— March,  IS.'k). 

  Republican  (w),  Oct.,  1843— Nov.,  1S44. 

  Wisconsin  Democrat  (w),  1837-39,  scat.  nos. 

  Wisconsin  Free  Press  (w),  Jan.— :March,  1836,  8  nos. 
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Kenosha.— Kenoshu  Telegraph  (w),  June,  18i9-1850. 
LA^•CASTER. —  Grant  County  Herald  (w;,  March,  18-13-50. 
Madison.— Tri-Weekly  Ar<,nis,  Oct.,  1817— March,  1818. 

  Campaign  Express  (w),  Oct. — Nov.,  1818. 

  Madison  Express  (w),  Dec,  1839-1852. 

  Tri- Weekly  Express,  Dec,  1847— Feb.,  1818. 

  Wisconsin  Argus  (w),  Aug.,  1811 — Aug.,  1851. 

  Wisconsin  Democrat (w),  Oct.,  1812— May,  1814. 

  Wisconsin  Democrat  (w),  181G — Jan.,  1851. 

  Wisconsin  Enquirer  (w),  Nov.,  1838— June,  1813. 

Milwaukee.— Milwaukee  Advertiser,  July,  1836 — March,  1811. 

  Commercial  Herald,  July,  1813-11. 

  Courier,  March,  1811-1817. 

  Courier  (d),  March— July,  1816:  Feb.— May,  1817. 

  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser,  1850,  scat.  nos. 

  Daily  Sentinel  and  Gazette,  1816,  1817,  1818. 

  Daily  Wisconsin,  April— Dec,  1818,  1819,  1850. 

  Weekly  Wisconsin,  June,  1817 — Nov.,  1819. 

 Democrat,  Aug.,  1813 — Feb.,  1811. 

  Gazette  (d),  Nov.,  1815~Feb.,  1816. 

  Sentinel  (w),  1838— May,  1815;  Jan.,  1816— Aug.,  1847. 

 Sentinel  (d),  1815-50. 

Mineral  Point.— Democrat,  April — Dec,  1815. 

  Free  Press,  July,  1838— March,  1811. 

 Tribune,  Sept.,  1847-51. 

 Miners'  Free  Press,  July,  1838— March,  1841. 

Platteville. —  American,  1815-17. 
PoTosi,— Republican,  Sept.,  1847-1848. 
Prairie  Du  Chien. —  Patriot,  1816-51. 
Prairieville. —  Freeman,  Nov.,  1816-18. 
Racine.— Argus,  March— Oct.,  1838. 
Shullsburg.—  Telegraph,  1849. 
SouTHPORT.— American,  June,  1813-44;  1818-19. 
Watertown. —  Chroni(.'le,  1817-51. 

 Rock  River  Pilot,  Oct.,  1847-48. 

Waukesha.— Deiiiocrat  and  Chronotype,  1818-51. 


EVOLUTION  VS.  REVOLUTION,  L\  POLITICS.* 


BY  ANDREW  D.    WHITE,  LL.D. 

It  is  certain  that  the  theory  of  an  evolutionary  method  of 
some  sort  in  the  universe  has  taken  fast  hold  upon  thinking 
men.  Especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards  the  life  of  man 
upon  our  planet.  T  shall  not  enter  into  the  relation  of  man's 
structure  and  life  to  the  structure  and  life  of  other  animals,  but 
simply  point  out  the  fact,  in  passing,  that  all  that  great  array 
of  sciences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  history 
of  humanity,  from  the  earliest  prehistoric  times  in  which  we 
can  trace  man  by  his  works,  show  evidences  of  his  upward  evolu- 
tion. You  need  hardly  be  reminded  that,  from  the  rudest  stone 
implements  of  the  drift,  down  to  the  time  when  recorded  history 
opens  with  the  general  use  of  iron,  we  see  everywhere  the  proofs 
of  this  evolution  from  lower  to  higher:  evidences  that  man 
is  not  a  "fallen  being,"  but  a  risen  being. 

But,  while  a  quiet  evolution  is  easily  seen  in  the  long  series 
of  ever-improving  implements,  laws,  policies,  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions, a  more  violent  process  is  no  less  evident.  ]More  and  more 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  same  law  of  evolution  extends  even 
through  national  catastrophes.  The  old  doctrine  of  ever- 
recurring  cycles  of  national  birth,,  growth,  and  death,  —  the 
doctrine  of  national  catastrophes  without  any  ellect,  save 
possibly  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale, —  has  virtually 
disappeared;  more  and  more  it  is  seen  in  historic  times,  as  in 
prehistoric,  that  ^here  has  been  not  only  an  evolution,  quiet  and 
gradual,  but  also  an  evolution  in  which  not  only  each  nationa 
struggle  but  every  national  catastrophe  is  a  part. 

*Biennial  address  before  the  Stute  lli.storical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
livered in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Madi.>?on,  Tuesday  evening, 
February  9,  1897. 
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Thinking  upon  the  many  examples  which  might  be  cited,  we 
distinguish  two  uses  of  the  word  "evolution:"  first,  its  larger 
use,  which  includes  every  sort  of  development,  regular  or  ir- 
regular, swift  or  slow,  spasmodic  or  steady;  secondly,  its  more 

restricted  use,  which  confines  it  to  the  more  regular  processes  

to  growth  in  the  main  quiet,  even,  and  peaceful.  lu  this  latter 
restricted  sense  I  shall  use  the  word  "evolution"  in  this  ad- 
dress; and  I  purpose  to  deal  with  the  distinction  between  de- 
velopment by  growth,  in  obedience  to  improving  environment, 
and  development  by  catastrophe, —  between  progress  by  evolu- 
tion and  progress  by  revolution.  Thus  far  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity, as  regards  political,  social,  and  religious  questions, 
seems  to  have  been,  far  more  largely  than  we  could  wish,  by 
catastrophes.  Among  the  examples  of  this  violent  progress, 
let  us  look  first  at  somew^hich  come  especially  near  us. 

Take,  first,  the  process  by  which  the  British  colonies  on  this 
continent  were  finally  separated  from  the  mother  country.  Two 
ways  were  before  those  entrusted  with  leadership  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century;  the  first  was 
that  indicated  by  Burke  and  Pitt:  it  was  large,  just,  mild, 
statesmanlike.  Both  these  men  labored  for  the  supremacy  of 
right  reason  in  American  affairs;  Burke's  speech  on  "Concilia- 
tion with  America  "  is  probably  the  foremost  piece  of  forensic 
reasoning  in  the  English  language,  and  possibly  the  foremost  in 
any  language.  Could  these  men  of  right  reason  have  had  their 
way,  the  American  colonies  would  have  remained  for  many  years 
longer  attached  to  the  mother  country;  the  sturdy,  vigorous, 
English  and  Scotch  emigration,  instead  of  being  diverted  into 
other  channels,  to  Canada,  the  Pacific  Islands,  India,  and  South 
Africa,  would  have  continued  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  civil- 
ization of  this  Republic;  the  separation,  when  it  did  come, 
would  have  been  natural  and  peaceful;  the  population  of  these 
states  would  thus  have  had  a  far  greater  proportion  of  that 
Ancrlo-Saxon  element  which  would  have  enabled  it  to  assimilate 
the  masses  of  less  promising  elements  which  have  since  flooded 
us, —  and  which,  if  we  do  not  act  in  time,  may  possibly  be  the 
new  barbarian  invasion  fated  to  end  this  empire,  as  the  old  bar- 
barian invasions  ended  the  Roman  Empire. 
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But  evolution  by  right  reuson  was  not  to  be:  if  I'itt  and  Burke 
were  a})OStles  of  evolution,  George  III.,  doggedly  conservative,  ■ 
and  sundry  Americans,  fiercely  radical,  were  apostles  of  revolu-  j 
tion;  and  the  revolutionary  method  prevailed.  The  result  was 
the  immediate  loss  of  much  precious  Anglo-Saxon  blood;  for 
large  numbers  of  the  best  and  truest  men  and  women,  who  were 
loyal  to  the  mother  country  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  were 
driven  be3'ond  our  borders;  still  worse,  the  inflow  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  from  abroad  vvas  stopped  almost  completely. 
Though  men  like  "Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Marshall,  built  most  nobly  upon  the 
foundations  already  laid,'  and  did  their  best  to  prevent  bitter- 
ness between  the  two  nations  becoming  chronic,  every  thinking 
man  will  now  at  least  suspect  that  the  evolutionary  process  — 
the  peaceful  development  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  colonies 
as  their  controlling  environment,  and  their  gradual  assumption 
of  state  and  national  dignity  —  would  have  saved  great  suft'er- 
ing  to  mankind,  and  probably  in  the  long  run  would  have  pro 
duced  a  stronger  republic  and  a  sounder  democracy. 

Take  next  the  French  Revolution:  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  greatest  statesman  that  France  had  produced,  and  possibly 
the  most  unsuccessful  that  humanity  has  produced,  was  Turgot. 
He  strove  to  develop  free  institutions  by  a  natural  process,  and  ■ 
thus  to  avert  a  catastrophe.    Turgot  saw  that  the  old  despotism 
was  doomed,  that  the  new  era  must  come;  therefore  it  was,  that 
he  proposed  a  system  for  the  general  education  of  the  people —  ■ 
for  the  gradual  development  of  political  practice,  and  for  the 
gradual  assumption  of  the  duties  of  free  men,  first  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  finally  in  the  nation  at  large.    By  vast  comprehen- 
sive political  measures  he  sought  to  develop  an  environment 
which  should  fit  the  people  gradually  and  safely  for  the  posses- 
sion of  their  rights,  and  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties'.  He 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways;  could  the  nation  have  gone  on 
in  the  path  of  peaceful  evolution  marked  out  by  him,  it  is,  hu- 
manly speaking,  certain  that  constitutional  liberty  would  have  j 
been  reached  within  a  few  years,  and  substantial  republicanism 
not  lono-  after.     AVliat  weary  years  would  have  been  avoided, —  j 
the  despotism  of  the  guillotine,  of  the  mob,  of  the  recruiting  | 
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officer;  twenty  years  of  ferocious  war;  millions  of  violent  deaths; 
billions  of  treasure  flung  into  gulfs  of  bate  or  greed! 

But  on  the  other  side,  against  Turgot,  stood  the  forces  which 
made  for  progress  by  catastrophe, —  the  ultra  conservatives,  like 
poor  Marie  Antoinette;  the  leading  nobles,  the  leading  church- 
men; and  hating  them,  but  really  their  truest  allies  for  evil,  the 
ultra  radicals,  like  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  their  like. 
Both  sets  of  fanatics,  conservative  and  radical,  worked  together 
for  revolution,  —  conscientiously  intriguing,  orating,  lying,  mur- 
dering; creating  an  atmosphere  and  an  environment,  first  of 
fanaticism,  and  finally  of  hypocrisy,  in  which  all  noble  thought 
seemed  to  perish.  In  spite  of  the  work  of  Turgot,  and  of  all 
those  who  caught  his  spirit,  —  men  like  Bailly,  Lafayette,  Mira- 
beau,  who  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  progress  by  evolu- 
tion,—  there  was  progress  by  catastrophe; — the  Paris  massa- 
cres, the  La  Vendee  massacres,  the  Avignon  massacres;  the  Red. 
Terror  and  the  White  Terror,  Revolutionary  wars  and  Imperial 
wars;  Jacobin  despotism  and  Napoleonic  des])otism;  the  first  in- 
vasion and  the  second  invasion,  the  first  indemnity  and  the  sec- 
ond indemnity;  the  Bourbon  reaction  and  the  Commune,  —  the 
whole  line  of  sterile  revolutions  and  futile  tyrannies,  each  bring- 
ing forth  new  spawn  of  intriguei'S,  doctrinaires,  declaimers,  and 
phrase-makers. 

Take  next  our  American  civil  war.  That  a  contest  between 
slavery  and  freedom  was  drawing  on  many  years  before  1861, 
all  men  see  now;  but  various  American  statesmen  saw  it  then, 
and  they  tried  to  avert  it.  Only  one  man  presented  a  great 
statesmanlike  measure:  that  man  was  Henry  Clay.  A  son  of 
Virginia,  and  worthy  of  descent  from  the  great  line  of  Virginia 
statesmen,  he  proposed  to  extinguish  slavery  gradually,  natu- 
rally, by  a  national  sacrifice  not  at  all  severe;  in  fact,  by  a  steady 
evolution  of  freedom  out  of  servitude.  His  plan  was  to  begin  at 
a  certain  year  and  to  purchase  those  newly  born  into  slavery, 
until  gradually,  through  the  extinction  of  the  older  members  of 
the  African  race  by  death,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  younger 
by  purchase,  slavery  sliould  disappear.'  It  was  a  great,  states- 

»See  Schurz's  Life  of  Uvurij  Clan  (Boston  and  New  York,  1887),  vol. 
II.,  p.  317. 
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manlike  plan.  It  might  have  co.st  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Revolutionists  on  both  sides  opposed  it:  revolutionists 
in  the  South  would  have  none  of  it,  for  it  was  contrary  to  their 
theory  that  slavery  was  a  blessing,  sanctioned  by  the  Bible, 
imd  embedded  in  the  constitution:  revolutionists  in  the  North 
would  have  none  of  it,  because  it  was  contrary  to  their  theory 
that  one  man  ought  not  to  buy  another.  The  result  we  all  know: 
slavery  was  indeed  abolished,  but,  instead  of  being  abolished 
by  a  peaceful  evolution  involving  an  outlay  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  was  abolished  by  the  most  fearful  of  modern 
revolutions, —  at  a  cost,  when  all  the  loss  is  reckoned  in,  of  ten 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  mil- 
lion of  lives,  and  these  on  the  whole  the  noblest  lives  the  nation, 
North  and  South,  had  to  give.  Thus  had  we  political  and  social 
progress  by  catastrophe  rather  than  by  growth,  —  progress,  not 
by  evolution,  but  by  revolution. 

History  is  full  of  such  examples:  let  me  give  one,  finally,  be- 
ginning further  from  our  time,  but  ending  nearer  it.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  the 
very  seat  and  center  of  unreason  and  injustice.  Its  political  in- 
stitutions were  a  farce,  in  which  not  one  great  national  purpose 
■could  be  properly  served.  Its  judicial  institutions  were  a  jungle 
in  which  lurked  every  sort  of  legal  beast  of  prey.  Its  social  in- 
stitutions were  based  on  conventionalism:  its  religious  institu- 
tions were  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  made  up  of  public  intoler- 
ance and  private  disbelief.  Then  arose  a  true  man,  Joseph  the 
Second:  he  attempted  to  save  the  empire  by  appealing  to  right 
reason;  by  stimulating  thought,  and  diminishing  despotism;  by 
infusing  humanity  into  the  laws,  and  simjilicity  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  by  promoting  a  better  education;  in  fact, 
by  developing  an  environment  sure  to  produce  naturally  and 
peaceably  a  better  future.  All  his  efforts  were  rejected,  and  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

But  the  progress  he  sought  has  been  accomplished  by  wars 
■extending  through  a  whole  century ;  by  the  sacrifice  of  innunier. 
able  lives  and  untold  treasure;  by  the  humiliation  into  the  dust 
of  those  who  opposed  the  evolutionary  method, —  indeed,  by  the 
destruction  of  their  rights,  of  their  privileges,  of  their  immu- 
10 
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nities,  nay,  of  tliemselves ;  and,  finally,  by  the  blotting  out  of 
the  Old  Gennan  Empire  under  Austria,  and  the  establishment, 
of  the  New  German  Empire  under  Prussia.  The  ruling  elasses 
would  have  none  of  the  kindly  reasonableness  of  Joseph  the  Sec- 
ond, the  apostle  of  evolution,  and  they  had  to  be  crushed  out  and 
ground  out  of  existence  by  Napoleon  and  Bismarck,  —  apostles 
of  revolution,  men  of  blood  and  iron. 

And,  at  this  moment,  we  have  in  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  world  an  example  of  the  same  revolutionary  process  as 
distinguished  from  the  evolutionary.  In  the  middle  years  of 
this  century,  Russia,  having  been  steadily  developed  in  ways 
more  or  less  rude  by  the  etlorts  of  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine 
the  Second,  and  Nicholas  the  First,  found  itself  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  just  and  kindly  czar,  Alexander  the  Second.  He  ac- 
cepted the  spirit  of  his  time;  freed  the  serfs  throughout  his  vast 
realm,  forty  millions  in  all,  and  gave  them  lands;  abolished  a 
mass  of  absurdities,  infused  abetter  spirit  into  old  institutions; 
improved  the  laws,  increased  justice,  developed  local  self-gov- 
ernment, and  prepared  the  way  for  a  constitution.  It  was  my 
fortune,  as  a  young  man,  holding  a  subordinate  diplomatic  posi- 
tion at  St,  Petersburg  in  1854:  and  1S55,  to  see  this  transition 
from  the  stern  beneficence  of  the  first  Nicholas  to  the  more 
kindly  beneficence  of  the  second  Alexander.  Everything  seemed 
moving  in  the  steady,  peaceful  evolution  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tional empire,  when  suddenly,  betvreen  the  extreme  votaries  of 
despotism  on  one  hand  and  of  nihilism  on  the  other,  all  was 
dashed  in  pieces;  the  czar  was  a  mangled  corpse  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg;  a  policy  of  extreme  reaction  set  in.  In  Rus- 
sia, under  this  system,  I  have  recenth^  lived  for  two  years.  Oc- 
casionally, those  who  favor  a  more  peaceful  evolution  have  seemed 
to  gain  momentary  control,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  progress 
of  Russia  is  to  be  by  revolution;  that  the  attempt  to  hold  back 
modern  thought  by  great  dams  and  bulwarks  will'  go  on  until 
the  flood  rises  too  high  and  a  catastrophe  comes, —  a  breaking 
away  of  dams  and  bulwarks  under  revolutionary  pressure,  to  be 
followed  by  successive  fioods  of  devastation,  reactionary  and 
revolutionary. 

The  question  now  arises,  is  this  the  necessary  law  of  human 
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j)roi2;ress?  Must  the  future  of  mankind  be  no  better  than  the 
past,  in  this  repect?  An  orator  luis  recently  answered  this  ques- 
tion with  a  phrase:  lie  tells  us  that  "all  great  "reforms  must  be 
baptized  in  blood."  But  is  this  the  law  of  the  future?  There 
is  much,  indeed,  to  support  this  view.  Take  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  onr  Anglo-Saxon  liberty^ — before  they  could  be  secured, 
blood  was  shed  throughout  England  and  throughout  the  United 
States;  one  king  lost  his  head,  another  his  crown;  and  another, 
the  fairest  colonies  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone.  Take  the 
simplest  thing  in  religion,  the  elementary  principle  of  tolera- 
tion: before  it  could  be  established  the  world  had  to  wade 
through  the  relio^ious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Thirty 
Years'  war, —  battles,  massacres,  and  executions  innumerable. 
The  possibilities  of  human  unreason  are  indeed  vast,  and  might 
lead  us  to  take  a  sad  view  of  the  future,  as  we  are  forced  to  take 
a  sad  view  of  so  much  in  the  past;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  to  give  us  hope.  The  very  law  of  evolution  itself  seems 
to  encourage  us.  It  would  seem  to  show  us  that  not  only  better 
results  but  better  methods  may  gradually  be  evolved.  This  bet- 
ter side  of  human  progress  is  seen  in  every  country:  an  early 
display  of  it  to  our  race  came  in  Great  Britain  in  1688;  it  came 
again  in  the  year  1832,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  various  peace- 
ful reforms  during  our  own  history. 

The  whole  question  is  a  question  of  price:  the  development  of 
the  race  is  to  go  on;  the  one  question  is,  what  price  shall  we 
pay  for  it?  Must  we  still  secure  it,  as  so  often  in  the  past, 
by  these  vast  sacrifices,  or  may  it  be  secured  in  the  future  by 
reason  and  the  spirit  of  justice? 

That  eminent  historian  and  political  thinker,  Goldwin  Smith, 
once  said,  "Let  us  never  glorify  revolution. "  That  he  was  right, 
the  recent  history  of  various  countries  proves  abundujitly. 
Barly  in  the  jDresent  century,  glorification  of  the  first  French 
revolution  became  a  Frerch  fashion,  a  political  fad;  in  this 
fashion  and  fad  Thiers,  Lamartine,  and  Victor  flugo  led.  The 
consequences  were  the  futile  French  revolution  of  1830,  the  ca- 
lamitous French  revolution  of  1848;  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe,  as  the  result  of  the  first;  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon 
IIL,  the  Prussian  invasion,  the  surrender  at  Sedan,  and  the 
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Commune  catastrophe,  as  the  result  of  the  second.  So,  too, 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  there  was  a  steady  glorification  of  our  revolutionary 
straggle  with  England.  What  was  best  in  it  —  the  great 
constructive  part  by  men  like  Washington,  Franklin,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  ^larshall  —  was  comparatively  little 
thought  of.  What  was  most  orated  upon  in  ten  thousand  little 
hamlets  was  the  destructive  part,  —  the  beauty  of  resistance  to 
authority,  the  glory  of  breaking  up  an  empire,  the  forcible 
wresting  of  human  liberties  and  rights;  and  verily  we  had  our 
reward.  This  glorification  of  revolution,  North  and  South, 
heli?ed  to  promote  our  civil  war.  Let  us  then  accept  this  ad- 
vice from  one  who  has  labored  and  sacrificed  much  for  human 
liberty  in  its  best  sense;  "let  us  never  glorify  revolution." 

What,  then,  shall  we  glorify?  What  shall  be  the  ideal  of  po- 
litical conduct?  The  answer  is  simple:  let  us  glorify  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  strong  moral  sense  in  individuals  and  in  nations;  of 
well-beino;  and  well-doiutj!;;  of  clear  and  honest  thinkino;;  of  rio-ht 
reason;  of  high  purpose;  of  bold  living  up  to  one's  thought, 
reason,  and  purpose;  let  us  glorif;r  these,  let  these  be  our  ideals. 
And  what  shall  be  the  aim  of  practical  efi.ort?  The  answer  to 
this  question,  too,  is  simple:  let  us  strive  to  clear  the  way  for 

steady,  healthful  evolution,  for  th(}  unfolding  of  a  better  future. 

First,  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  individual  man  :  While  every 
man  owes  a  duty  to  society,  he  also  owes  a  duty  to  himself  as  a 
man,  and  this  is  not  less  a  duty  to  society ;  that  duty  is  the 
evolution  of  his  own  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  re- 
ligious. The  nation,  after  all,  will  never  be  better  than  the 
men  and  women  who  compose  it.  Remember  Carlyle's  great 
question:  "How  out  of  a  universe  of  knaves  shall  we  get  a  com- 
mon honesty?"  Complaints  regarding  the  low  tone  of  public 
morality  and  of  corruption  in  the  public  service  constantly  ring 
in  our  ears:  all  sorts  of  checks  and  balances. are  proposed,  and 
these  are  well;  but,  after  all,  until  there  is  a  preponderating 
mass  of  individuals,  each  detesting  oppression  and  wrong,  each 
lovincT  riii'ht  reason,  each  haviiio-  in  himself  a  standard  of  ti-uth 
and  justice,  each  willing  to  fight  or  make  sacrifices  to  maintain 
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tJiis  standard,  we  can  hope  little  for  a  better  evolution  as  re- 
f^ards  the  public  at  large. 

In  this  evolution  of  individuals  as  bearing  upon  that  of  the 
nation,  I  would  say,  that  the  first  thing  needed  is  will-power, 
exercised  first  of  all  in  self-control:  the  o-reat  Dr.  Arnold  ffave 
it  as  a  result  of  his  long  and  close  observation  among  young 
men,  that  the  difference  between  them,  which  makes  them  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  in  their  after-life,  is  simply  a  difference  in 
will-power.  Do  we  not  everywhere  see  this?  Do  we  not  every- 
where see  men,  who  know  better,  yielding  where  they  ought  to 
stand  firm,  giving  themselves  up  to  parties,  conventions,  caucuses, 
bosses,  demagogues?  Address  ing  anybody  of  young  men,  I  would 
say,  begin  here  and  now  yc)ur  own  individual  evolution  by  this 
cultivation  of  will-power ;  for  it  marks  the  difference  between  the 
strong  man  and  the  weak  man,  between  the  successful  and  the  un- 
successful. Give  yourself  the  physical  basis  of  w411-powe^,  a  strong 
body;  give  yourself  the  intellectual  basis,  a  well- trained  mind; 
give  yourself  the  moral  basis,  standing  firm  among  your  fellows 
here  and  now  for  what  is  decent,  right,  and  just,  against  the 
trickster  and  the  boor;  standing  firm  for  what  is  best  in  your- 
self, against  what  is  worst  in  yourself;  above  all,  cultivate  your 
own  personal  will-power  by  deciding  what  is  right  for  you  to 
do.  and  say,  "I  will," — and  on  deciding  what  is  wrong  for  you 
to  do,  and  say,  "  I  will  not;  "  stand  firm  by  such  decisions, — 
"firm  as  a  stone  wall."  That  is  not  so  easy  as  declaiming  on 
what  this  neighbor  of  yours  ought  to  have  done,  or  what  that 
public  man  ought  not  to  have  done;  but  it  is  better, —  better  for 
the  country,  better  for  you.  If  you  enforce  your  will  on  this 
little  kingdom  which  God  has  given  you,  you  will  find  little 
trouble  in  enforcing  it  throughout  far  greater  dominions.  Thus 
under  the  law  of  ^volution  will  come  the  survival  of  the  fittest, — 
and  you  will  be  the  fittest. 

Take  next  the  material  evolution  of  the  country  at  large. 
That  a  nation  like  this,  comparatively  new,  must  expend  a  large 
part  of  its  labor  in  developing  the  material  basis  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, is  certain.  All  about  us  we  see  evidoncos  of  this, —  some 
in  progress  by  growth,  some  in  progress  by  catastrophe.  In 
American  business,  far  too  large  a  part  thus  far  seems  played 
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by  catastrophes.  In  .the  record  of  demoralizing  speculation,  of 
financial  crises,  of  periods  of  wide-spread  bankruptcy,  we  have, 
indeed,  a  material  progress  on  the  whole,  but  a  progress  which 
is  not  normal, —  which  costs  the  happiness  and  lives  of  millions, 
which  grinds  tender-hearted  women  and  children  to  powder  be- 
tween its  upper  and  nether  millstones,  which  fills  lunatic  asy- 
lums, which  ought  to  fill  prisons.  If  we  do  not  develop  better 
methods,  it  is  to  make  the  existing  American  race  short-lived, 
nervous,  dyspeptic,  sure  to  die  out  and  be  succeeded  by  races 
of  tougher  fibre  under  that  inexorable  law,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

•  Such  results  of  progress  by  revolution  every  one  can  see  by 
looking  about  him.  Everywhere  are  etiorts  to  outwit  the  laws 
of  finance,  which  are  simply  laws  of  nature.  France  tried  this 
twice,  and  thought  she  could  become  rich  by  great  issues  of 
fiat  paper  money;  as  a  result,  came  bankruptcy  and  poverty; 
and,  to  this  hour,  hatred  of  any  tampering  with  the  currency  is 
burnt  into  the  very  souls  of  the  French  peasantry.  Other  nations 
have  committed  tliem.selves  to  financial  revolutions  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  niiture,  and  always  w^ith  the  same  result.  Is  it 
not  better  to  labor  for  progress  by  evolution?  Yv'ould  it  not  be 
well  to  have  more  respect  for  simple,  straightforward,  deter- 
mined, productive  labor;  less  attention  to  subversive  theories, 
and  short,  doubtful  roads  to  prosperity;  more  honor  to  those 
who  worthily  develop  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  trade;  less 
deification  of  phrase-makers,  sensation-mongers,  stump  dema- 
gogues, and  partisan  gliidiators? 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  whether  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges  produce  their  share  of  business  men;  and  a 
very  high  authority  in  business  circles  has  declared  that  they 
do  not.  But  he  failed  to  note  one  or  two  points  of  great  im- 
portance. First,  university  gi'aduates,  according  to  a  recent 
authority,  form  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  while  they  hold  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  more 
important  positions  in  the  country.  Secondly,  he  failed  to  note 
the  fact  that  until  very  recently  our  universities  trained  men  al- 
most exclusively  for  what  are  known  as  the  "learned  profes- 
sions," and  not  at  all  for  business  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
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vv-ord :  whereas,  within  the  last  few  years,  ahno.st  all  institutions 
for  advanced  instruction  have  been  developing  courses  fitting 
men  for  the  pursuits  in  life  which  lead. more  directly  into  great 
business  operations,  and  therefore,  to  act  far  more  powerfully 
upon  material  development  than  heretofore.  Thirdly,  he  missed 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  the  old  system  of 
training  hitherto,  every  large  college  class  shows  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  successfully  in  business.  Fourthly,  while 
very  few  of  the  colossal  millionaires  of  the  coun  try  have  been 
educated  at  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  one 
thing  of  vrhich  every  univereity  graduate  may  well  be  proud, 
and  this  is,  that,  among  those  who  have  piled  up  great  fortunes 
by  scoundrelism,  there  is,  so  far  as  known,  not  one  university 
graduate:  the  great  plundering  schemes  of  the  country  have  not 
been  conducted  by  men  trained  in  our  universities.  In  this  field 
of  material  progress  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  seem  to 
have  helped  the  better  evolution,  rather  than  those  schemes  and 
enterprises  which  give  the  environment  that  produces  revolu- 
tion. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  use  of  the  surplus  capital  of  our  men 
of  wealth  than  the  strengthening  of  these  institutions  by  creat- 
ing or  enlarging  in  them  departments  of  history  and  political 
and  social  science.  In  every  one  should  be  more  and  more  pro- 
fessorships, lectureships,  fellowships,  scholarships;  libraries 
having  reference  to  political  economy,  finance,  international 
law,  corporation  legislation;  the  best  methods  reached  in  our 
own  and  other  nations  in  dealing  with  pauperism,  insanity,  in- 
ebriety, crime,  and  the  various  evils  with  which  modern  society 
has  to  grapple.  Here  is  the  true  way  of  providing  for  an  evolu- 
tion which  may  be  relied  upon  to  forestall  revolution. 

Take  next  the  more  special  development:  what  it  is  now.  we  all 
know, —  the  outcome  of  some  good  through  much  evil.  Great 
questions  have  been  settled,  great  questions  are  coming  on. 
These  may  be  divided  between  (questions  general,  sectional,  and 
municipal  :  glance  for  a  moment  at  each. 

Some  are  already  seeking  tlie  solution  of  these  questions  by 
revolution:  thus  far,  with  little  apparent  success.  But  who  shall 
.say  what  may  come  when  this  nation,  opening  its  gates  freely 
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to  the  dregs  of  all  other  nations,  shall  have  a  vast  proletary 
mass  who  discover  that  the  accredited  political  teachers  are  giv- 
ing them  phrases  instead  of  real  reasonings?  \Yhat  shall  be 
done?  I  would  only  say  that  the  evolutionary  method  would 
seem  fitly  begun  by  a  more  thorough  attention  to  political  and 
administrative  subjects  in  our  universities;  by  the  study  of  the 
comparative  legislation  of  different  countries  and  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  this  Union;  by  careful  study  of  finance,  not  in  the 
special  pleadings  of  demagogues,  but  in  treatises  of  the  great 
masters;  by  a  careful  investigation  of  methods  of  reform  tried 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  And  next  I  would  say,  by 
training  men  to  think,  speak,  and  write  on  such  subjects  in  the 
light  of  the  best  modern  thought  and  experience,  —  thus  bring" 
ing  the  results  obtained  by  university  research  to  bear  upon  the 
people  at  large. 

Take  a  few  typical  examples:  .and,  first  of  all,  the  popular 
view  of  the  most  serviceable  anchor  which  is  left  us,  our  judiciary 
system.  The  supreme  court  of  this  nation  is  indeed  its  great- 
est jewel;  it  seems  to  have  been  created  by  our  fathers  in  a 
moment  of  Divine  inspiration.  "When  that  court  shall  be  gone 
or  discredited,  this  republic  will  be  really  ended.  Its  subor- 
dinate courts  are  also  excellent.  Our  State  courts  are  most  of 
them  good:  but  after  all  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  in  or- 
der to  keep  our  judiciary,  and  above  all,  our  elective  judiciary, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  than  an  evolution  in  the  people  of  a  higher 
sense  of  the  judicial  function.  More  and  more  we  should  assist 
the  growth  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  truth  that  a  I'apidly 
rotating,  poorly  paid,  cheap  judiciary  is  the  most  costly  luxury 
which  a  people  can  indulge  in', —  that  it  is  folly  for  the  people 
to  pay  starvation  stipends  to  judges  who  protect  our  highest  in- 
terests, while  millionaires  and  corporations  employ  lawyers  who 
have  proved  their  right  to  demand  fees  equal  to  a  king's  ran- 
som. 

Again,  as  regards  crime  and  penalty.  While  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  command  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  in  our 
universities,  more  and  more  there  should  be  evolved  in  the  peo- 
ple at  large  the  idea  of  true  mercy  as  against  spurious  mercy, — 
the  idea  of  well-considered  mercy  tovvards  the  great  mass  of 
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liard-working,  law-abiding  citizens,  rather  than  a  contemptible 
lenity  towards  the  vicious  brute  who  lives  by  preying  upon  the 
law-abiding  part  of  the  community,  whose  profession  is  crime, 
whose  joy -is  murder.  An  eminent  judge  once  said  to  me,  "  The 
taking  of  life  by  due  process  of  law,  as  a  penalty  for  the  great- 
est crimes,  seems  the  only  way  of  taking  life  to  which  the  aver- 
age  American  has  any  objection."  The  judge  was  right:  there 
is  throughout  this  Republic  a  widespread  legal  superstition 
favoring  the  protection  of  criminals.  Safeguards  which  were 
created  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  protect  citizens  against  kings, 
and  feudal  lords,  and  robber  knights,  are  now  used  to  protect 
criminals  against  justice.  There  should  be  a  quiet  evolution  out 
of  this  superstition,  an  evolution  of  better  ideas  taking  form  in 
better  laws;  laws  promoting  more  prompt,  more  efticient,  more 
common-sense  dealing  with  criminals,  and  especially  with  pro- 
fessional criminals.  The  enemy  of  individual  liberty  to-day  is 
not  King  John,  not  King  George,  not  the  feudal  lord;  but  the 
criminal,  and  especially  the  professional  criminal.  We  have  all 
seen  the  sickly  sympathy  with  blood-stained  rutrians,  we  have 
all  heard  the  platitudes  confounding  crime  with  misfortune;  to 
meet  these,  there  should  be  developed  more  healthful  modes  of 
thouo-ht, —  the  idea  that  crime  is  not  mere  misfortune,  that  crime 
is  crime;  that  the  criminal  is  a  criminal.  There  should  be  de- 
veloped legislators  who  will  strengthen  the  laws  against  high 
crime  and  make  procedure  more  speedy. '  There  should  be  de- 
veloped a  healthy,  manly,  womanly  determination  to  fight 
criminals,  to  exterminate  them.  The  passion  for  fishing  and 
huQtins:  is  doubtless  a  survival  of  the  earliest  instincts  of  the 
human  race;  let  this  survival  take  better  forms.  I  trust  there 
are  those  here  who  will  go  forth  to  fish  for  plunderers,  to  hunt 
for  scoundrels, —  vigorously,  mercilessly.  I  trust  that  we  shall 
have  by  and  by  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  the  most  inglorious 
thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  prostitute  his  talents  in  aiding  and 
defending  crime  and  criminals,  and  that  one  of  the  most  glorious 
things  he  can  do  is  to  prove  his  manliness  by  lighting  them. 
So,  too,  in  regard  to  public  office:  it  is  well,  indeed,  in  the  re- 
curring  political  revolutions,  to  fight  demagogues  and  to  tear 

'  See  an  article  by  Josiah  Flynt  in  the  Forinii  for  February,  1897. 
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them  from  their  thrones:  here,  too,  that  survival  of  the  earlier 
instincts,  that  passion  for  fishing  and  hunting,^i)iay  find  a  health- 
ful satisfaction. 

But  the  more  quiet  evolutionary  process  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind:  more  and  more  should  the  effort  be  to  evolve,  out  of 
the  present  loose  indifference  to  sound  political  ethics,  the  sim- 
ple idea  that  public  office  is  not  a  reward  for  mere  partisan 
henchmen,  not  a  personal  favor  to  be  dealt  out  by  one  individual 
to  another,  not  a  coinage  in  which  tricksters  pay  their  debts  at 
the  expense  of  the  public;  but  to  use  a  truism,  which  from  the 
mouth  of  a  great  public  man  has  become  a  great  vitalizing  truth, 
that  "public  office  is  a  public  trust.  "  Let  this  idea  be  developed 
through  the  pulpit,  through  the  press,  by  public  meetings.  Thus 
will  come  an  environment  which  will  force  a  better  evolution  in 
politics.  More  and  more  should  we  seek  to  evolve  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  the  simple  idea  that  the  highest  fidelity  is  not  the 
fidelity  of  party  workers  to  party  leaders,  or  of  the  leaders  to 
the  workers,  or  of  both  to  the  party:  but  that  it  is  fidelity  to 
the  community,  to  the  commonwealth,  to  truth,  and  to  justice. 

Take  next  a  local  question :  the  government  of  our  cities.  Here 
we  touch  the  weakest  part  of  our  system.  Our  cities  are  the 
rotten  spots  in  the  body  politic,  from  which,  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful, decay  is  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  system.  For  cities 
make  and  spread  fashions,  opinions,  ideals.  Simply  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  cities  are  the  worst  governed  in  the  civilized  world. 
In  them  there  is  the  maximum  of  expenditure  with  the  minimum 
of  good  result.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek:  we  are  making 
the  same  mistake  which  ruined  the  mediaeval  city  republics: 
governing  them  by  partisan  mobs,  with  no  proper  check  or  bal- 
ance. Under  our  present  system  periodical  revolutions  are  our 
only  safeguard, —  revolutions  tearing  down  officials  as  soon  as 
their  plundering  becomes  unbearable.  Far  better  would  it  be  to 
evolve  truer  ideas  of  municipal  government..  These  ideas  seem 
to  me  mainly  two:  first,  the  idea  that  cities  are  not  political 
bodies,  that  the  question  in  electing  a  mayor  or  alderman  is  not 
what  he  thinks  of  national  questions,  but  what  he  can  do  as  to 
city  questions.  Simple  as  this  idea  is,  it  is  very  scantily 
developed  as  yet.    The  other   idea    is  that,  as  the  city  is  a 
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cor[)oration,  as  it  lias  to  do  not  at  all  with  political  intei^ests, 
but  with  corporate  interests,  —  paving,  sewage,  lighting,  water 
supply,  repression  of  crime,  care  of  the  public  health,  public 
comfort,  public  instruction, —  those  should  have  some  control 
who  have  to  pay  for  all  these  things.  "Why  may  we  not  evolve 
out  of  our  present  city  system,  in  addition  to  a  board  of  alder- 
men elected  by  all  the  citizens,  a  board  of  control  elected  by 
tax-payers,  without  whose  consent  no  franchise  should  be  granted 
and  no  tax  levied? 

Take  next  our  constitutional  and  legal  evolution.  Here  the 
field  is  vast,  but  one  or  two  subjects  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
Amid  so  much  that  has  been  gained  by  catastrophes  in  the  past, 
so  much  that  is  preparing  the  way  for  catastrophes  in  the  fu- 
ture, are  some  things  evidently  to  be  accomplished  by  the  evolu- 
tionary method.  In  international  law  there  has  been  for  several 
generations,  and  there  is  still  going  on,  a  steady  evolution  of 
righteousness,  justice,  and  mercy.  War  has  been  rendered  less 
and  less  cruel,  less  and  less  far-reaching;  and  now  in  our  own 
times  has  been  evolved,  in  better  form  than  ever  before,  the 
principle  of  international  arbitration.  Here,  happily,  our  own 
country  has  taken  the  lead.  Probably  the  future  historian  will 
point  to  the  arbitration  between  our  own  country  and  Great 
Britain  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the  career  of  President  Grant. 
Undoubtedly  the  securing  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  to  settle 
the  Venezuelan  Cjuestion  will  pass  into  history  as  the  great 
triumph  of  Presidcuit  Cleveland,  and  the  general  arbitration 
treaty  will  give  glory  to  all  who  aid  in  it.  Here  has  been  pro- 
gress by  evolution  ;  the  thought  of  Grotius  develo})ing  out  of  the 
thought  of  Ayala  and  Gentilis,  the  thought  of  Vattel  out  of  the 
thought  of  Grotius.  the  thought  of  a  whole  line  of  thinkers  in 
this  field  since,  each  evolving  something  of  good  out  ■  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  predecessors.  A  splendid  growth,  slow  but 
strong,  bearing  the  richest  fruit  of  peace  and  mercy  for  man- 
kind. 

So  much  for  our  exterior  policy.  Now  for  a  moment  as  to  our 
interior  policy.  Among  the  vast  number  of  con^idorat ions  which 
come  to  me  in  this  field  I  will  single  out  but  one.  I  trust  that 
our  universities  and  colleges  are  to  educate  more  and  more  men 
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who  can  bring  the  press  bear  upon  the  process  of  interior  po- 
litical evolution.  Especially  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  one  great- 
gap  will  be  filled.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  simple  fact 
that,  among  all  the  constitutional  nations  of  the  world,  ours  is 
the  only  one  which  has  in  its  newspapers  no  real  account  of  the 
doings  of  its  national  legislature.  Under  every  other  constitu- 
tional government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  newspapers 
which  give  to  the  people,  when  their  legislatures  are  in  session, 
careful,  consecutive  accounts  of  the  doings  of  their  representa- 
tives. Our  own  country,  supposed  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the 
eternal  vigilance  of  its  sixty  millions  of  people,  has  for  the 
masses  nothing  like  any  correct,  consecutive  summary  of  the  do- 
ings of  those  who  make  its  laws.  We  see  now  and  then  some 
meagre  account  of  this  or  that  great  measure;  but  the  mass  of 
public  measures,  what  they  are,  who  promote  them,  all  this  is 
mainly  unknown.  A  comparison  of  the  Congressional  Record 
with  the  reports  in  our  daily  papers  will  at  any  moment  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  beauty  of  this  senator's 
curls,  the  size  of  that  representative's  feet,  the  apparel  of  the 
other  cabinet  officer's  wife,  a  joke  from  this  statesman,  a  sneer 
from  that,  a  bit  of  balderdash  from  the  other,  —  these  things 
are  telegraphed  immediately.  The  steady  progress  of  our  pub- 
lic affairs,  wrought  out  by.  the  earnest  efforts  of  senators  and 
representatives,  is  not  telegraphed,  not  even  written.  And  when 
the  accounts  of  public  affairs  are  sent  us,  what  a  travesty  upon 
a  report  to  a  great  people  of  the  doings  of  its  representatives. 
We  have  long  letters  over  Mr.  Blank's  "great  fight"  in  the 
senate,  the  "great  fight  "  being,  generally  let  us  say,  a  grand- 
iloquent wrangle  over  some  appointment  in  a  custom-house.  We 
have  reports,  fulsome  or  deniniciatory,  of  another  Mr.  Blank's 
great  speech  on  the  administration,  in  which  it  is  proved  that 
the  present  or  late  President  is  Antichrist. 

What  we  need,  fir.-^t  of  all,  and  what  1  trust  the  next  genera- 
tion of  journalists  will  give  us,  are  simple,  fair  summaries  of 
the  doings  of  our  representatives  in  the  national  and  .stat(M;ouii- 
cils.  Such  reports  would  give  us  better  ideas  of  political  per- 
spective. The  country  would  be  finally  educated  into  seeing 
that  some  of  the  "great  fights  "  we  hear  so  much  of,  some  of 
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the  "  greatest  efforts  "  of  men's  lives  which  seem  to  resound 
among  the  spheres,  and  some  of  the  so-called  great  men  who 
seem  to  strike  the  stars   with  their  lofty  heads,  are  but  futile 
bubbles  on  the  stream  of  our  national  life;    while  other  thin^j-s  - 
and  other  men  of  real  greatness  would  be  revealed.    TTe  should  H 
then  come  to  see  the  greatness  of  such  measures  as  the  Morrill  V 
bill  of  1862,  which  established  in  every  state  of  this  Republic  a  (i 
strong  centre  for  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  and  so  has  ^ 
made  a  far  more  lasting  mark  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation  than  !' 
all  the  fights  of  all  the  political  gladiators.    Let  me  give  one  ^ 
more  example  to  illustrate  m}"  meaning.    Several  years  ago,  an  | 
■effort  was  made  to  impeach  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  current  was  strong,  and  most  party  leaders  thought  best  | 
to  go  with  it.     One   senator   of   the   United  States  refused.  I 
"William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  jMaine,  believing  the  impeachment  j 
an  attempt  to  introduce  Spanish-American  politics  into  this  1 
country,  resolutely  refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of  his  party  as  ; 
-expressed  at  its  state  convention  and  at  its  national  convention  ;  > 
resisted  the  entreaties  of  relatives  and  friends;  stood  firmly  \ 
against  the  measure;  and  finally,  by  his  example  and  vote,  de- 
feated it.    It  was  an  example  of  Spartan  fortitude,  of  Roman 
heroism,   worthy  to  be  chronicled  by  Plutarch.     How  was  it 
-chronicled?  It  happened  to  me  to  be  traveling  in  Germany  at  that 
time,  and  naturally  I  watched  closely  for  the  result  of  the  im- 
peachment proceedings.     One  morning  I  took  up  the  paper  con- 
taining the  news,  and  read,  "  the  impeachment  has  been  de- 
feated;    three  senators  were  bribed."    And  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  the  bribed  senators  was  the  name  of  Fessenden.  The  time 
will  come  when  his  statue  will  commemorate  his  great  example; 
the  time  will  also  come,  I  trust,  when  we  shall  have  a  great 
body  of  citizens  who  demand  honest,  fair,  consecutive  reports  of 
the  doings  of   our  representatives,   and  a  body  of  men  fitly 
trained  to  make  such  reports, —  reports  as  fair  and  full  as  our 
present  chronicles  of  boating,  base-ball  and  foot-ball,  lawn  ten- 
nis, and  bicvclino;. 

But,  in  preparino-  the  way  for  political  evolution,  there  are 
some  things  to  be  avoided.  First,  I  may  mention  the  pressing 
•of  reforms  for  which  the  necessary  conditions  are  not  yet  de- 
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veloped.  Frederick  the  CJreat  said  that  Joseph  the  Second  al- 
ways took  the  second  step  before  he  took  the  first.  Though  this 
was  but  a  sneer,  it  points  to  a  ditficulty  "in  many  reforms.  Sec- 
ond, the  pressing  of  changes  which  are  foreign  to  our  institu- 
tions, habits,  and  thoughts,  and  which  can  never  become  part 
of  our  organic  growth.  Take  one  proposal  out  of  many.  It  is 
sometimes  urged  that  American  political  life  would  be  bettered 
if  the  members  of  our  cabinet  sat  in  the  senate  or  the  house, 
as  is  the  case  in  England.  The  system  works  well  in  the  mother 
country,  why  not  in  the  United  States?  I  answer,  simply  for 
the  sam.e  reason  which  causes  it  to  work;  so  badly  in  most,  if 
not  in  all,  of  the  continental  governments  of  Europe.  The  sys- 
tem does  not  fit  into  our  institutions,  which  are  based  upon 
the  separation  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
powers.  In  England,  it  has  grown  naturally  out  of  the  earlier 
history  and  present  circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  works  well. 
Elsewhere,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  a  mere  foreign  expedient,  and 
has  worked  ill.  Said  an  eminent  French  historian  and  states- 
man to  me:  "Monsieur,  under  the  Em.pire  I  was  minister  of 
public  instruction  during  seven  consecutive  years;  since  that 
time  six  years  have  elapsed  under  the  Republic,  and  France  has 
had  seven  different  ministers  of  public  instruction."  One  of 
the  very  best  secretaries  of  state  the  nation  has  ever  had,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish,  could  not  have  stood  for  a  day  against  the 
badgering  of  the  factionists  opposing  him  in  the  national  legis- 
lature. It.  is  doubtful  whether  even  such  secretaries  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Richard  Olney  could  have  done  so.  Under 
the  proposed  system  the  steady  occupation  of  the  national  legis- 
lature would  be  cabinet-making: — everything  else  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  caballing  against  every  new  cabinet  as  soon  as 
it  began  its  work.  Every  growth,  to  be  normal  and  healthful, 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  an  evolution  out  of  what  precedes  it,  and, 
very  rarely  indeed,  the  insertion  of  any  new  inorganic  institu- 
tion. 

Take  finally  the  general  moral  progress:  I  will  not  entangle 
myself  in  the  reasonings  of  riuckleas  to  the  impossibility  of  any 
progress  in  morals;  I  will  try  simply  to  draw  a  truth  from  a 
comparison  between  two  concrete  examples.    Just  at  the  end  of 
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the  last  century,  two  great  European  states  were  in  dire  trouble: 
Austria  had  rejected  the  etTorts  of  Josepli  the  Second,  and  was 
once  more  abject  under  a  stupid  der>potisin :  Prussia  had  fallen 
away  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
was  under  the  second  of  the  only  two  contemptible  Hohenzol- 
lerns  in  history.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  moral  conditions 
in  its  people  and  government,  Austria  came  under  the  heel  of 
Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz;  a  year  later,  Prussia  came 
under  that  same  iron  heel  at  the  battle  of  Jena;  both  nations 
lay  utterly  prostrate. 

It  is  clear  to  us  now,  as  we  look  back,  that  the  condition 
precedent  to  an  uplifting  of  these  nations  was  a  thorough  evolu- 
tion of  moral  strength  in  their  rulers  and  their  people:  Prussia 
began  such  an  evolution,  manfully,  nobly,  quietly.  The  moral 
system  of  Kant  was  evolved — the  categorical  imperative,  the 
ethical  idea  of  duty,  "thou  shalt,  thou  shalt  not."  It  took  hold 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  land;  it  was  infused  into  poetry, 
especially  into  the  drama  by  Schiller,  and  into  song  by  Arndt; 
it  was  infused  into  prose,  and  especially  into  his  addresses  to 
the  German  nation  by  Fichto.  From  scores  of  professors'  chairs, 
from  hundreds  of  pulpits,  from  myriads  of  newspapers,  it  was 
implanted  in  the  thoughts  and  translated  into  the  actions  of 
millions  of  men.  It  gave  to  old  men  tlie^patriotic  fire  of  youth; 
it  gave  to  young  men  the  steadiness  of  veterans.  The  result 
was  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  serf  system  in  Prussia,  by 
Stein;  the  creation  of  a  nation  trained  for  war,  by  Scharnhorst; 
the  physical  hardening  and  strengtliening  of  the  people,  by 
Jahn  ;  and,  at  last,  the  great  uprising,  the  freedom  war  of  1813, 
the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  "Waterloo,  the  lifting  up  of  Prussia, 
the  coming  of  the  Emperor  AVilliam  and  Bismarck.  xVnd  so  was 
evolved  the  new  German  Empire.  Not  from  mellifluous  popu- 
lar oratory,  not  from  vague  declamations  about  rights,  not 
from  hysterical  appeals  to  feeling,  but  from  the  stern  sense  of 
moral  duty  extending  from  king  to  peasant. 

With  Austria  it  was  different:  that  empire  took  refuge  in  sub- 
stitutes for  morality;  instead  of  such  thinkers  as  Kant,  develop- 
ing a  moral  sense,  there  came  ecclesiastical  leaders  who  thought 
to  save  the  nation  by  forcing  ail  teachers,  even  those  in  mathe- 
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matics  and  the  natural  sciences,  to  take  oath  that  they  believed 
in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Instead  of 
such  statesmen  as  Stein,  working  to  give  a  moral  environment 
to  statesmanship,  there  came  Metternich,  trusting  to  intrigue: 
instead  of  Frederick  William  the  Third,  founding  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  where  competent  men  were  allowed  entire  free- 
dom to  seek  and  proclaim  truth  as  truth,  there  came  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Francis,  declaring  that  the  sole  aim  of  university  in- 
struction is  to  make  pious  and  obedient  subjects;  instead  of  a 
system  of  instruction  controlled  by  large-minded  laymen,  there 
came  a  system  of  instruction  wholly  in  the  hands  of  priests  ; 
and  so,  instead  of  the  evolution  of  a  moral  sense,  Austria  had 
an  evolution  of  new  dogmas  and  ceremonials,  and,  instead  of 
the  evolution  of  religion,  an  evolution  of  ecclesiasticism.  The 
results  are  before  us.  With  the  hardiest  and  best  soldiers  in 
the  world,  Hungarians,  Tyrolese,  Croatians,  Austria  has  been 
humiliated  in  every  campaign  since, —  beaten  steadily  in  her 
wars  with  Napoleon;  beaten  in  the  struggle  with  her  Hun- 
garians, and  only  saved  from  them  by  the  humiliating  interven- 
tion of  Russia;  beaten  by  the  French  in  1859;  beaten  by  the 
Prussians  in  18GG;  then,  after  defeat  in  w^ar,  beaten  just  as 
completely  in  diplomacy,  first  by  Cavour,  then  by  Bismarck: 
driven  out  of  Italy,  driven  out  of  Germany;  forced  to  give  up 
her  sway  over  the  old  German  Empire,  forced  to  give  up  all 
part  in  the  new  German  Empire,  forced  to  give  up  her  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  continental  states. 

To  sum  up  then,  as  regards  the  development  of  a  national 
morality,  Prussia  has  advanced  by  a  steady  evolution  of  the 
moral  sense  in  her  people, —  a  moral  sense  taking  shape  in  earn- 
est' thought,  in  steady  w^ork,  in  heroism,  in  self-sacrifice;  so 
that  she  has  presented  one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the 
history  of  human  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria  has 
progressed  by  catastrophes,  and  she  has  progressed  somewhat: 
she  has  at  last  granted  toleration,  the  sway  of  the  priesthood 
over  education  has  been  diminished,  her  laws  have  been  bettered. 

In  these  contrastintr  examples,  and  in  many  others  whicli 
might  be  adduced,  are  lessons  for  us:  they  hint  to  us  the  valu<» 
of  the  cultivation,  the  diffusion,  the  exaltation  of  the  simple, 
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strong  principles  of  ordinary  morality, —  of  righteousness,  the 
rigliteousness  which  exalteth  a  ftation.  Every  other  sort  cf  thing 
is  prescribed  to  us  as  a  nostrum, —  putting  the  name  of  God  into 
the  constitution ;  sending  the  Salvation  Army  among  our  peo- 
ple; ritualism;  camp-meetings ;  sensational  preachers,  and  other 
sorts  of  dervishes;  twelfth-century  methods,  supposed  twentieth- 
century  methods.  But  when  each  of  these  has  had  its  little  day, 
when  all  have  flickered  out.  there  still  shines  in  the  moral 
heaven  this  great  truth,  written  through  all  history  on  the  life 
of  every  people,  on  the  heart  of  every  true  man,  "  Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation."  Better  customs,  better  laws,  and  a 
better  administration  of  laws, —  to  the  evolution  of  these  a 
primal  necessity  is  the  cultivation  of  the  simple,  strong  moral 
sense  in  the  child,  in  the  youth,  in  the  man,  in  the  family,  and 
in  the  school,  the  cultivation  of  righteousness.  Not  the  declara- 
tion of  belief  in  this  or  that  theological  statement,  but  righteous- 
ness, which  m.eans  "  right-ness, "  right-doing,  right  dealing, — 
the  cultivation  of  this  in  the  individual  man  and  In  society. 

Here,  then,  gentlemen,  is  the  application  of  the  doctrine  I 
would  lay  before  you  to-day.  During  the  months  recently  passed, 
with  vision  more  or  less  clear  w^e  have  looked  over  the  edge  of 
the  abyss  into  which  every  other  great  republic  thus  far  has 
been  plunged  to  its  ruin.  We  have  been  rescued  by  a  great  and 
inspiring  effort,  an  effort  worthy  of  the  be'st  days  of  any  republic. 
How  shall  that  effort  be  continued?  Some  of  you  are  fitted  to 
work  in  the  more  quiet  fields;  fitted  to  discover  truth,  to  unveil 
beauty,  to  develop  goodness,  to  strengthen  justice,  to  produce  the 
environment  which  will  aid  in  evolving  a  better  future.  Some 
are  to  strive  in  the  more  stormy  fields;  to  promote  the  better 
evolution  more  directly,  in  open  com.bat  with  wrong,  in  open 
wrestle  with  unreason,  in  open  battle  with  demagogues,  in 
courts,  in  caucuses,  in  legislatures,  in  councils,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  the  forum,  through  the  press. 

My  first  word  to  both  these  classes  is:  strive  to  secure 
progress  toward  a  better  and  nobler  future,  by  processes  evolu- 
tionary rather  than  revolutionary;  by  study,  rather  than  by 
dogmatic  assertion;  by  argument,  rather  than  by  declamation; 
by  appeals  to  reason,  rather  than  to  prejudice;  and  to  the  nobler 
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constructive  imagiiiiition,  rather  than  to  the' " sensation  sick- 
ness." My  last  word  is,  do  not  lend  yourselves  to  unreason  or 
injustice;  do  not  prostitute  your  genius  or  talents;  keep  your 
faith  in  human  liberty;  keep  your  courage  amid  the  storms  of 
Democracy;  never  despair  of  the  Republic. 
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THE  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WISCONSIN 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING.^ 
First  Session. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  naeeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  was  held  in  its  rooms  in  the  Capitol,  Thursday 
evening,  December  9,  1897. 

president's  address. 

President  Johnston,  upon  taking  the  chair,-  said: 
Members  of  the  State  Jlistorical  Society  of  Wisconsin: — The  State 
of  Wisconsin,  in  its  onward  march,  is  now  approaching  the  fiftieth  mile- 
stone of  its  journey.  Although  the  motto  of  our  State  is  "  Forward,"'  yet 
at  such  a  point  in  its  history  as  this  it  is  well,  while  continuing  to  "  reach 
forth  unto  the  things  which  are  before,"  also  to  "remember  the  former 
things  of  old." 

In  doing  so,  1  fear  that  we  of  this  generation  will  be  found  to  appear 
narrow  and  small,  when  compared  with  those  broad  and  liberal  men  who 

with  empires  in  their  brains  "  laid  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  this 
great  State,  and  those  grand  institutions  which  are  to-day  its  glory  and  its 
pride.  The  population  of  Wisconsin  is  to-day  five  times  what  it  was  when 
this  Society  was  organized,  and  its  wealth  is  fourteen  times  as  great,  so 
that  the  State  to-day  is  fourteen  times  as  able  to  assist  the  Historical  So- 
ciety as  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Whether  the  liberality 
of  the  State  has  increased  in  the  ratio  of  its  wealth,  is  a  question  I  shall  not 
discuss. 

Originally  organized  in  1849,  it  was  not  until  the  reorganization  in  1S53  — 
-at  which  time,  also,  Dr.  Draper  was  secured  to  give  his  time  and  thought 
to  the  work  —  that  the  Society  may  really  be  said  to  have  had  an  exist- 
ence. The  present  Society  dates  from  then;  counting  the  meeting  for  or- 
ganization in  the  spring  of  1853  as  the  first  annual,  this  present  is  the 
forty-fifth  annual  meeting,  and  is  thus  olHcially  recognized.  For  thirty- 
three  years.  Dr.  Draper  most  ably  officiated,  though  often  under  most  dis- 
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couraging  conditions,  bringinor  the  Society  — in  its  research,  its  publica- 
tions, and  its  library  — into  tlie  very  front  rank  of  American  historical 
societies.  The  present  secretary,  with  this  meeting,  closes  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  service.  On  the  first  of  January,  185i,  there  were  50  titles  in 
the  library;  Dr.  Draper  left  it  with  118,666,  an  average  accession  of  about 
3,600  a  year.  In  the  past  11  years  it  has  leaped  to  only  a  iew  short  of 
192,000  titles,  an  increase  of  about  6,660  a  year  —  an  annual  gain  of 
nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  previous  record.  I  mention  these  compara- 
tive figures,  simply  to  show  what  rapid  strides  the  Society  is  makintr;  they 
are  but  a  forerunner  of  what  progress  will  be  made  in  new  quarters,  with 
more  money,  and  a  broader  field  in  which  to  work. 

It  is  hoped  that,  at  this  meeting,  the  new  constitution  —  which  is  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  work  on  the  part  of  an  able  committee,  most  of 
them  lawyers,  and  all  of  them  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  Society  — will 
be  duly  considered  and  adopted.  This  constitution,  in  the  main,  puts  into 
the  forms  of  law  what  has  always  been  the  actual  practice  of  the  Society; 
in  some  particulars,  it  seeks  to  place  the  Society  on  a  more  solid,  business- 
like basis,  more  consonant  with  its  great  increase  in  growth,  and  with  its 
position  as  the  trustee  of  the  State,  having  in  charge  large  and  important 
public  interests. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  after  most  care- 
ful deliberation,  increasing  the  Society's  annual  stipend  from  the  old  fig- 
ure of  S5,0CK), —  granted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  never  meanwhile- 
increased, —  to  815, 000.  When  the  Society  moves  into  its  new  building,  this 
increase  will  be  nearly  all  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  of  merely  main- 
taining the  building;  meanwhile,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in 
preparation  —  such  as  classifying  and  shelf-listing  our  great  library,  and 
purchasing  some  very  important  sets  of  historical  works  to  fill  serious 
gaps.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  special  session  of  the  legislature,  in 
August  last, —  apparently  without  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  in  en- 
tire forgetfulness  of  the  arguments  heard  in  the  winter  session, —  the  So- 
ciety was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  increase  until  it  actually  moves 
into  the  new  building.  This,  with  other  matters,  seriously  cripples  the  So- 
ciety's work  meanwhile,  and  will  not  enable  us  to  move  the  library  into- 
the  new  building  in  the  excellent  condition  that  was  hoped  for.  Let  us 
not  forget,  however,  that  by  this  action  the  legislature  saved  a  half-cent 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  State,  for  which  they  all  are  no  doubt  duly 
grateful !  Even  if,  as  is  expected,  the  next  legislative  session  rescinds  this 
unfortunate  action,  there  will  be  insufficient  time  left  in  which  fully  to  re- 
cover this  lost  ground. 

The  public  surely  cannot  expect  a  great  and  growing  educational  work 
like  this,  which  will  be  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  to  which  the  State 
can  point  in  the  forthcoming  semi-centennial  year,  to  be  conducted  any 
longer  on  a  starveling  basis.  Great  successes  have  been  scored,  but  chiefly 
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as  the  result  of  self-denying,  individual  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  its 
managers.  With  meagre  salaries  and  with  jialtry  funds,  this  great  library 
has  already  achieved  a  reputation  that  is  world-wide.  But  the  State  is 
growing;  the  demands  upon  the  library's  resources  are  growing  still  faster; 
the  present  output  of  books  which  we  really  must  have,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  is  enormous;  the  reputation  already  won  must  be  main- 
tained; and  nothing  very  permanent  in  such  matters  can  be  obtained  with- 
out money.  The  time  was,  when  this  library  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
West;  but  others  have  been  organized  in  our  neighborhood, —  particularly 
in  Chicago,—  with  great  endowments,  with  large  purchasing  funds;  and 
we  shall  soon  be  outstripped  in  our  relative  position,  unless  we  have  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  the  competition .  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  we  shall  always  keep  in  the  front,  in  the  way 
of  mere  numbers;  but  in  our  own  special  fields, —  American  and  English 
history,  economics,  political  and  social  science,  and  (pre-eminently)  Western 
history, — •  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  reasonable  public  and  private  back- 
ing, we  may  not  remain  in  the  lead.  We  have  a  well-organized  machine 
for  this  work;  we  have  the  respect  and  active  membership  of  thousands  of 
scholars  all  over  the  world;  we  have  in  our  Society  an  earnest  body  of  men 
who  believe  thoroughly  in  its  raethoils,  and  are  proud  of  its  successes.  With 
instruments  like  these,  if  properly  supported  by  the  State,  we  can  readily 
maintain  our  well-recognized  position  as  among  the  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful historical  societies  in  America. 

I  know  of  no  like  institution  in  this  country,  which  conducts  its  busi- 
ness upon  such  meagre  funds  as  ours.  Our  secretary  and  librarian  receive 
exceptionally  low  salaries,— and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  either  of 
them  could  readily  obtain  far  higher  recom.pense  in  similar  work  elsewhere. 
The  secretary  has  received  no  less  than  three  flattering  overtures,  in  the 
past  two  years,  to  go  to  large  libraries  in  the  East,  at  almost  double  his 
present  salary;  but  he  has  persistently  declined  them,  because  he  thinks 
his  proper  field  of  work  is  here  in  Wisconsin,  and  because  he  believes  he 
sees  here  larger  opportunities  for  usefulness  to  the  public.  The  time  must 
soon  come  when  we  shall  feel  obliged,  in  justice,  to  more  properly  remun- 
erate our  officials,  if  we  wish  to  keep  them;  when  we  shall  be  obliged  at 
Wst  to  triple  our  annual  expenditure  for  books;  when  our  museum  must 
receive  far  larger  financial  aid  then  now;  when  we  should  more  persistently 
seek  for  private  donations  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  our  work,  to 
supplement  our  State  appropriation. 

The  passage  by  the  last  legislature  of  an  act  (chap.  118,  Laws  of  Wis- 
consin for  1897)  providing  for  the  organization  of  local  historical  societies, 
and  their  affiliation  as  auxiliary  members  of  the  State  Society,  was  a  wise 
provision.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  several  such  societies  may  bo  organ- 
ized during  the  coming  winter,  that  they  may  do  good  work  in  fostering 
the  historic  spirit  within  our  borders,  and  that  they  will  outlive  the  semi- 
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centennial  year  anJ  become  permanent  organizations.  We  shall  welcomo 
them  all  to  our  board. 

Early  in  November,  the  executive  committee  authorized  the  issuance  of 
a  circular  letter  to  the  peoi^le  of  the  State,  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary, bespeaking  the  good-will  of  our  fellou'-citizens  for  the  several  semi- 
centennial projects  now  on  foot;  and  ofTering  to  render  such  assistance  to 
local  historical  societies  as  may  be  requested,  and  is  practicable.  The 
secretary  is  now  receiving  numerous  responses  to  this  letter,  and  finds 
himself  most  actively  engaged  in  correspondence  connected  with  semi-cen- 
tennial work.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  busy  official  has  long  had 
upon  his  hands  far  more  detailed  work  than  he  ought,  for  the  best  intf  r- 
ests  of  the  Society,  to  be  compelled  to  do,  it  is  time  to  inquire  whether  he 
ought  not  to  be  provided  with  a  competent  assistant  secretary  in  whom  he 
has  confidence,  who  shall  be  able  to  take  from  his  shoulders  many  of  the 
present  burdens,  especially  of  correspondence;  for  it  will  perhaps  suri)rise 
many  of  my  hearers  to  learn  that  over  three  thousand  letters  a  year  are  at 
present  written  or  dictated  by  the  secretary,— a  good  portion  of  them 
involving  considerable  research,  for  the  Society  is  very  freely  used  by  the 
public  as  a  State  information  bureau.  The  business  of  editing  the  Soci- 
ety's publications  is  also  a  heavy  and  increasing  burden,  which  needs  in 
part  to  be  shifted  to  other  shoulders.  With  an  assistant  abundantly 
equipped  for  this  sort  of  thing,  the  secretary  could  spend  more  time  in 
purely  administrative  work,  and  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  broadening 
the  Society's  efforts.  There  are  many  directions  in  which  the  Society  can 
operate,  especially  within  our  own  State:  for  instance,  in  the  ingathering 
of  manuscripts,  in  the  interviewing  of  pioneers,  in  the  working  up  of  pop- 
ular sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  Society's  work, —  in  all  of  which, of  course, 
very  much  has  been  and  always  is  being  done;  but  the  rapidly-increasing 
duties  of  the  secretary's  otTice  keep  him  from  fully  carrying  out  all  these 
projects,  as  he  wishes.  With  a  competent  assistant,  the  field-work  of  the 
Society  could  at  once  be  broadened  and  strengthened.  The  semi-centen- 
nial year  is  the  proper  time  for  this  important  expansion  of  our  work. 

The  semi-centennial  year  is  sure  to  bring  with  it  increased  popular  re- 
gard for  the  Society,  which  has  in  its  keeping  the  historical  interests  of 
the  State.  W^e  hope  that  it  may  mean  many  important  additions  to  its 
store  of  manuscript  material,  and  to  its  historical  museum  and  portrait- 
gallery.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  accumulate  as  many  as  possible  of 
these,  the  best  sources  of  history,  and  in  every  way  to  strengthen  the  So- 
ciety in  its  capacity  to  do  good  work. 

Our  new  building  is  progressing  apace.  Two  years  hence,  our  annual 
meeting  will  no  doubt  be  held  within  its  walls.  It  is  a  noble  building,  but 
Done  too  noble  for  the  great  library  it  is  to  contain,  none  too  noble  for  the 
great  educational  work  which  is  to  be  done  there.  The  Society,  when  it 
moves  into  this  structure,  will  be  entering  upon  a  new  era  —  we  hope  an 
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era  of  vastly-increased  growth  and  general  prosperity,  of  a  more  widely- 
extended  field  of  operations,  of  far  greater  capacity  for  good  to  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Middle  West.  Vrith 
sufficient  otilcial  and  private  encouragement,  the  Society  —  which  has 
already  proved  its  worth,  and  has  left  far  behind  the  day  when  it  might 
have  been  called  an  experiment  — may  bo  relied  upon  to  do  its  part  by  and 
for  the  public,  whose  servant  it  is. 

There  are  some  details  of  business  management  which  should  be  changed 
in  anticipation  of  our  moving  into  our  new  building,  besides  those  I  have 
already  mentioned;  among  them,  I  shall  specify  only  the  desirability  of 
the  State  giving  the  Society  all  of  its  allowance  in  a  lump  sum,  and  allow- 
ing the  curators  to  disburse  it  as  they  think  best.  There  are  no  stronger 
reasons  for  the  working  officers  of  this  Society  being  upon  the  pay-roll  of 
the  State,  than  there  are  for  the  president  and  professors  of  the  State 
University,  or  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  State  normal  schools, 
being  there. 

Gentlemen,  please  excuse  me  for  occupying  so  much  time,  in  making 
so  many  suggestions,  but  I  trust  that  some  of  them  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  adoption.  I  feel  sure  that  the  events  of  the  semi-centennial  year  cannot 
fail  to  place  our  Society  higher  than  ever  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
the  people  of  our  y)eloved  Commonwealth. 

The  secretary  read  letters  of  regret  from  Vice-Presidents 
McCormick,  Sutherland,  Van  Steenwyk,  and  Wells;  and  several 
members  resident  in  different  portions  of  the  State. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

Chairman  Van  Slyke,  of  the  committee  on  finance,  presented 
the  report  of  his  committee,  approving  the  annual  report  of 
Treasurer  Proudfit,  both  of  which  reports  were  duly  adopted. 
£See  Appendix,  A  and  B.] 

Chairman  Morris,  of  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that 
said  committee  had  examined  and  approved  the  annual  report 
of  Secretary  Thwaites,  of  expenditures  from  the  general  fund, 
the  vouchers  therefor  having  been  deposited  with  the  governor 
according  to  law.  The  committee  also  reported  having  favor- 
ably passed  upon  that  officer's  annual  expenditures  from  the  in- 
•come  of  the  binding  fund.     [See  Appendix,  C] 

EXECUTIVE  committee's  REPORT. 

Secretary  Thwaites,  in  behalf  of  the  executive  committee, 
presented  its  annual  report,  which  was  adopted.  [See  xVppen- 
dix,  D.] 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Chairman  Van  Slyke,  of  the  special  committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  Society's  constitution  and  by-laws  (the  committee  being- 
composed  of  Messrs.  X.  B.  Van  Slyke,  C.  X.  Gregory,  W.  A.  P. 
Morris, 'Burr  W.  Jones,  J.  B.  Po.rkinson,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  and 
F.  K.  Conover),  reported  that  said  committee  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter  entrusted  to  them,  had  held  numerous  meet- 
ings, and  finally,  upon  April  21  last,  had  agreed  upon  amend- 
ments in  the  form  of  substitutes.  Upon  that  day,  they  ordered 
said  amendments  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  method  of  amendment  prescribed  by  the  pjres- 
ent  constitution;  and  a  printed  copy  of  the  proposed  revision 
has  been  served  by  the  secretary  upon  each  member. 

The  proposed  substitute  for  the  constitution  was  then  consid- 
ered, section  by  section,  several  amendments  thereto  being  made 
during  the  discussion.  Finally,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  matter  be  re-referred  to  the  committee  on 
revision,  with  instructions  still  further  to  consider  the  text  of 
the  instrument,  in  view  of  the  amendments  made,  and  to  report 
at  an  adjourned  session  to  be  held  one  week  from  to-night  at  the 
same  hour  and  place. 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Morris,  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Vilas  were 
added  to  the  committee  on  revision. 

CURATORS  ELECTED. 

Messrs.  Burrows,  Jones,  Turner,  V^an  Slyke,  and  Parkinson 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers,  and 
reported  in  favor  of  the  following,  who  were  duly  elected: 

Curators  for  tJif  term  expiring  at  the  annual  nierilncj  in  1900  — Ro- 
manzo  Bunn,  Charles  X.  Gregory,  John  Johnston,  Elisha  W.  Keyes,  Pat- 
rick B.  Knox,  R.  L.  McCormick,  Silas  U.  Pinney,  George  Raymer, 
Arthur  L.  Sanborn,  Halle  Steensland,  William  F.  Vilas,  and  W.  W.  Wight. 

Curator  for  the  term  expiring  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1899  —  James 
D.  Butler,  to  succeed  Chandler  P.  Chapman,  deceased. 
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HISTORICAL  PAPERS. 

Papers  were  then  presented  as  follows,  for  the  full  text  of 
which  see  Appendix: 

How  Germans  become  Americans,  by  Ernest  Bruncken. 

A  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  Wisconsin  Constitutional  Conventions,, 

by  Florence  Elizabeth  Baker. 
Origin  of  our  State  Normal  School  System,  by  James  Sutherland. 
Ichabod  Codding,  by  Hannah  Maria  Preston  Codding,  with  an  Introduction 

by  Joseph  Henry  Crooker. 
The  several  reports  and  papers  were  ordered  printed  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  whereupon  the  meeting  stood  ad- 
journed until  7:30  P.  31.  of  Thursday,  December  IG. 


Seco7id  Session. 

The  adjourned  session  of  the  Society  was  held  in  its  rooms  in 
the  Capitol,  Thursday  evening,  December  ItJ,  1897. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Johnston,  Vice-President  Butler 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Morris,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  reported  that  several  sessions  of  said  committee 
had  been  held  during  the  intervening  week,  and  the  instrument 
had  been  perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  secretary  read  the  proposed  substitute  for  the  constitu- 
tion,  as  it  came  from  the  committee;  and  it  was,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Morris,  adop.ed  unanimously.  [See  Appendix  E  for  full 
text  of  the  document.]  . 

The  meeting  thereupon  stood  adjourned. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 
Fi7\si  Session.. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at 
the  close  of  the  Society  meeting,  December  9,  1897;  President 
Johnston  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  draft  of  the  proposed  by-laws, 
reported  by  the  committee  on  revision  (Messrs.  Van  Slyke,  Greg- 
ory, Morris,  Jones,  Parkinson,  Thwaites,  and  Conover),  was  re- 
referred  to  said  committee,  w4th  instructions  still  further  to 
consider  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Society  in  the  draft  of  the  proposed  constitution,  and  to  report 
at  an  adjourned  session  to  be  held  one  week  from  to-night. 
Messrs.  Stevens  and  Vilas  were  added  to  the  committee. 

The  following  new  members  of  the  Societ\  were  duly  elected: 

Active  —  Hon.  George  Heller,  Sheboygan;  Rev.  Joseph  S.  La  Boule, 
St.  Francis;  Robert  Cauip  and  Grant  Fitch,  Milwaukee;  Charles  E.  Whelan, 
Madison. 

Corresponding  —  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Steere,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
The  president  announced  his  appointment  of  the  following 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year: 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Library  —  Conover  (chairman),  Gregory,  Raymer,  Sanborn,  and  the 
Secretary  (ex-ofiicio). 

Art  Gallerij  and  Museum — Oakley  (chairman),  Keyes,  Johnson, 
Palmer,  and  the  Secretary  (ex-officio). 

Printing  and  Publication  — Tnvn&T  (chairman),  Anderson,  Bryant, 
Jones,  and  the  Secretary  (ex-officio). 

Finance— Y^.n  Slyke  (chairman),  Morris,  Doyon,  Ramsay,  and  Burrows. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Draper  Homestead  —  Van  Slyke  (chairman),  Steensland,  and  Thwaites. 
Biennial  Address,  1S99  —  Thwaites  (chairman),  Adams,  Stevens,  Greg- 
ory, and  Turner. 

The  meeting  thereupon  stood  adjourned  until  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  December  1(3. 
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Second  'Session. 

The  adjourned  session  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at 
the  close  of  the  adjourned  session  of  the  Society,  December  16, 
1897;  Vice-President  Butler  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Morris,  from  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  by- 
laws, reported  the  amendments  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  form  of  a  substitute. 

The  proposed  substitute  for  the  by-laws,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  was,  on  motion  of  Professor  Rosenstengel,  adopted 
unanimously.     [See  Appendix  E,  for  full  text  of  the  document.] 

The  following  new  members  of  the  Society  were  duly  elected: 

Active  —  Rev.  S.  E.  Lathrop,  AshJand;  Capt.  C.  A.  Curtis,  Madison. 

The  secretary  presented  the  official  report  of  Hon.  J.  Q. 
Emery,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  year 
1897,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chap.  289,  Laws  of  1897. 
It  was  accepted,  and  ordered  published  with  the  Proceedings 
of  the  nrieeting.     [See  Appendix  F,  for  fall  text  of  report.] 

The  meeting  thereupon  stood  adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
To  the  State  Historical  Socitty  of  Wisco)isi)i: — Your  committee 
on  finance  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  report,  that  on  the  6th 
inst.  they  examined  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  and  found  the 
same  fully  vouched  for,  and  covered;  the  summary  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

As  reported  Dec.  10,  1896,  the  total  assets  were  then  alto- 


gether in  amount   $28,364  82 

There  is  now  of  the  Binding  Fund   $26,511  32 

Antiquarian  Fund   2,858  05 

Draper  Fund   165  15 

Which  exclusive  of  $1,000  appropriated  and  used 
of  the  income  of  the  binding  fund  is  a  gain  of   1,171  70 


829,536  52  $29,536  52 

Consisting  of  mortgage  loans,  principal   24,591  67 

Jackson  Co.  land,  same  as  last  year  1, 207  39 
Draper  Homestead,       "  2,378  14 

And  cash  on  hand  for  investment   1, 359  32 


$29,536  52 

A  mortgage  of  $516.67  against  J.  Schoonmaker  is  in  process  of 
foreclosure,  the  mortgager  is  insolvent,  and  the  fee  title  is  now 
in  other  owners.  With  the  exception  of  this,  and  of  a  loan  to  H.  A. 
Kingsley  of  $1,400  made  in  March,  1889,  secured  by  mortgage 
upon  lots  in  St.  Paul  then  certified  as  ample  security,  it  is 
believed  that  all  loans  are  good.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
real  estate  in  St.  Paul,  the  premises  mortgaged  would  not  now  sell 
for  the  encumbrance;  and  your  committee  has  deemed  it  advisable 
to  extend  the  payment  of  the  Kingsley  principal  for  three  ycars^ 
at  3  per  cent  interest,  in  preference  to  foreclosure,  buying,  and 
paying  taxes  —  the  mortgager  not  being  thought  responsible.  In 
submitting  this  report,  your  committee  has  to  commend  the 
Treasurer  for  the  dili<jent  care  taken  in  the  collection  of  inter- 
est,  and  his  suggestions  in  reinvesting  the  funds  when  paid  in. 
For  items  in  detail,  see  Treasurer's  report. 

N.  B.  A^AN  Slyke,  Chairman. 
M.  R.  DoYON, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Geo.  B.  Burrows, 
W.  A.  P.  Morris, 
Submitted:  Corrnaittee  o?i  Finance. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  9th,  1897. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT,  DECEMBER  1,  1807. 
Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November 


30th,  1897: 

General  Fund. 

The  21'€a8nrer^  Dr. 

1897.    To  annual  appropriation  from  the  State   85,000  00 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 

1897.    By  sundry  payments  to  secretary   5,000  00 


Binding  Fund, 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1896. 

Dec.  1.   To  Balance  ;   $25,813  90 

1897. 

Nov.  30.    To  rents  received  to  Oct.  1,  1897   $330  00 

To  one-half  annual  membership)  dues. .  97  00 

To  one-half  sales  of  duplicates   36  27 

To  one-half  life-membership  fees   20  00 

To  interest  receipts   1,232  05      1,715  32 

$27,529  22 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 

1897.  ■  • 
Nov.  30.    By  sundry  repairs   to  Draper  home- 
stead  as  per.  vouchers                              $17  90 

By  payments  to  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secre- 
tary, chairman  of  Library  Committee 
(See  resolution  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Dec.  10,  1896),  as  per  vouchers       1, 000  00 

$1,017  90 

By  balance  26, 511  32 

  $27,529  22 

1897.   ^  

Dec.   1    To  balance   $26,51132 


Antiquarian  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 

1896.  ■  ^ 

Dec.    1.    To  balance   $2,550  92 

1897. 

Nov.  30.    To  one-half  annual  membership  dues. .         $  97  00 

To  one-half  sales  of  duplicates   36  28 

To  one-half  life-membership  fees   20  00 

To  int' rest  rer-eived   153  85 

  307  J3 

$2,858  05 


i 


i 
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The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1897. 

Nov.  30.    By  balance   8  2,858  05 

 $2,858  05 

1897. 

Dec.  1.   To  balance   $2,858  05 

Draper  Fund. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1896. 

Dec.  19.    To  am't  rec'd  from  sale  of  Draper  li- 
brary duplicates   $  167  15 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1897. 

Nov.  30.    By  balance  .'       $167  15 

  $167  15 

1897. 

Dec.  1.   To  balance   $  167  15 

Inventory,  December  1,  1S97. 

Mortgage  loans    $  24, 591  67 

W.  J.  Thompson  land  (Jackson  Co.)   1,207  39 

Draper  homestead  (Madison)   2,378  14 

Cash  in  bank   $1,304  44 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands                           54  88  1,359  32 

Total   $29,536  52 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

To  binding  fund   S 26, 511  32 

To  antiquarian  fund.   2,858  05 

To  Draper  fund   167  15 

  829,536  52 

.  Eespectfully  submitted, 

F.  F.  Proudfit, 

Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 
General  Fund. 

Statement  of  expenditures  therefrom,  during  the  Society's 
liscal  year  ending  November  30,  1897,  submitted  to  the  audit- 
ing committee  of  the  Society.  December  4,  1897,  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  secretary: 


VOUCHERS. 

No.  Date. 

1  Jan.  23,  '97.  Adams  Stamp  &  Stencil  Co.,Milw.,  stamps.  $5  05 

2  May  28,  '97.  Adams  Stamp  &  Stencil  Co.,Milw,,  stamps.  1  31 

3  Oct.  21,  '97.  Adams  Stamp  &  Stencil  Co.,  Milw.,  stamps  .  1  57 

4  Jan.  12,  '97.  Adams  Co.,  W.  F.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  books  6  90 

5  Mch.  IG,  '97.  Amer.  Ass.  Adv.  of  Sci.,  Salem,  Mass.,  [pubs.  1  78 

6  Oct.  11,  '97.  Amer.  Economic  Assn.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  pubs.  3  00 

7  Oct.  11,  '97.  Amer.  Historical  Assn.,  New  York,  pubs  ...  3  00 

8  Jan.  11,  '97.  Amer.  Historical  Mag.,  Nashville,  T.,  pubs..  3  00 

9  Nov.  15,  '97.  Amer.  Historical  Rev.,  Cambridge,  M.,  pubs.  -  5  00 

10  Mch.  3, '97.  Amer.  Librar}' Assn.,  Brookline,  Mass., pubs.  4  00 

11  Jan.  25,  '97.  Amer.  Jour.  Psvch.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  pubs.  5  00 

12  Feb.    9,  '97.  Amer.  Statistical  Assn.,  Boston,  pubs   2  00 

13  May  29,  '97.  Appleton     Co.,  D.,  Chicago,  book   6  00 

14  Nov.  22,  '97.  Baker,  F.  E.,  Madison,  salary   600  00 

15  Oct.  14,  '97.  Baker,  F.  E.,  Madison,  trav.  expenses   3  25 

16  Oct.  20,  '97.  Barnum,  T.  R.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  book..  1  80 

17  Jun.  21,  '97.  Beauchamp,  W.  M.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y., 

book   1  00 

18  Jun.  17,  '97.  Bellas,  H.  H.,  Germantown,  Pa.,  book   1  10 

19  Mav    3,  '97.  Blair,  E.  H.,  Madison,  services   39  39 

20  Jan.    9,  '97.  Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston,  books   199  25 

21  Feb.   6,  '97.  Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston,  books   4  50 

22  Nov,  22,  '97.  Braloy,  Alta  E.,  Madison,  services   145  10 

23  Mch.  19,  '97.  Brazeau,  T.  W.,  Madison,  books   5  00 

24  Feb.  27,  '97.  Brumder,  George,  Milwaukee,  book   10  25 

25  Apr.  14,  '97.  Bull,  Alice,  Prairie  du  Chien,  copying   1  00 

26  Jan.  25,  '97.  Buitows  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  books  ..  59  00 

27  Oct.  30,  '97.  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  services.  2  35 

28  Dec.  21,  '96.  Cadbv,  John  W.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books  ....  6  50 

29  Jan.  25,  '97.  Calendar  of  Wills,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  book. . .  5  00 

30  Apr.  28,  '97.  Carswell  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  book   2  25 

31  July  13,  '97.  Chicago     Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight  ... .  1019 

32  July  24,  '97.  Chicago     Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight  ....  11  01 

33  Aug.  4,  '97.  Chicatjo  <fc  Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight   00 

34  Sept.  10,  '97.  Chicago     Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight   3  CG 

35  Sept.  22,  '97.  Chicatro  &  Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight  ....  28 
3G  Oct.    7,  '97.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight   52 

37  Oct.    8,  '97.  Chicago  A:  Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight  25 

38  Oct.  22,  '97.  Chicago  .v  Northwestern  R.  R.,  freight  ... .  40 

39  Oct.  18,  '97.  Chicago,  Milw.  c^-  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  freight...  1  60 

40  Nov.  18,  '97.  Chicago,  Milw.     St.  Paul  R.  R.,  freight...  2  00 

41  Feb.  23,  '97.  Cleveland  Public  Library,  book   5  00 

42  Nov.   4,  '97.  Clore,  J.  C,  Cincinnati,  O.,  book   6  00 

43  Apr.  29,  '97.  Curtiss,  E.  R.,  Madison,  photograph.^   8  00 

44  Aug.  27,  '97.  Cvclopa^dia  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  book   7  00 

45  Oct.  11,  '97.  Druurell  .V  Upham,  Boston,  book   2  00 

46  Oct.  30,  '97.  Dengler,  C.  M.,  Madison,  services    4  50 
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VOUCHERS. 

Date 

Uct.  9, 

*'97. 

A  Q 

Oct.  25, 

'97. 

AQ 

7A^_  oo 

'96. 

ou 

Jan.  25, 

'97. 

01 

i\OV.  o, 

'97. 

T.^ .-.  OQ 

Jan.  zo, 

'97. 

Do 

Mch.22, 

'97. 

04 

Feb.  26, 

'97. 

Oo 

Feb.  27, 

'97. 

oo 

Dec.  21, 

'96. 

Ol 

Nov.  22, 

'97. 

oo 

Feb.  27, 

'97. 

oy 

Dec.  22, 

'96. 

Mch.16,  '97. 

Oct.  21, 

'97. 

AO 

Oct.  30, 

'97. 

AQ 
DO 

Oct.  22, 

'97. 

A  1 

Sept.  28, 

'97. 

oo 

May  21, 

'97. 

AA 

Oct.  21, 

'97. 

A7 

Jan.  20, 

'97. 

AQ 
Do 

Oct.  11, 

'97. 

AQ 

June  10,  '97. 

<U 

Mch.  15, 

'97. 

'71 

Oct.  11, 

'97. 

•70 

Mch.  19, 

'97. 

Nov.  20, 

'97. 

1  ^ 

Oct.  28, 

'97. 

75 

Oct.  22, 

'97. 

i  D 

Oct.  16, 

"97. 

T7 
t  i 

May  15, 

'97. 

TQ 

Nov.  0. 

'97. 

Nov.  19, 

'97. 

CA 

oU 

Feb.  13, 

'97. 

R1 

o± 

Jan.  9, 

'97. 

CO 

Apr.  28, 

'97. 

ftQ 
OO 

Oct.  11, 

'97. 

Q  4 

o4 

Aug.  5, 

'97. 

oO 

Mch.  20, 

'97. 

86 

Oct.  11, 

'97. 

87 

July  23, 

'97. 

OQ 
OO 

Oct.  28, 

'97. 

CQ 

©y 

Apr.  8, 

'97. 

OA 

Oct.  9, 

'97. 

Q1 

Sept.  28, 

'97. 

QO 

Nov.  2G, 

'97. 

QQ 

yo 

June  11, 

'97. 

y4 

Nov.  15, 

'97. 

95 

June  7, 

'97. 

90 

Dec.  22, 

'96. 

97 

Nov.  2.3, 

'97. 

98 

May  15, 

'97. 

99 

Oct.  12,  '97. 

100 

Feb.  6, 

'97. 

101 

Nov.  15, 

'97. 

102 

Nov.  13,  '97. 

103 

Jan.  11, 

'97. 

Denissen,  C,  Detroit,  Mich.,  book   $5  00 

Dennehy,  J.,  Paris,  France,  coimng   45  68 

Dodd,  Mead  .t  Co.,  Ne^-  i'ork,  books   8  U 

Egypt  Explor.  Fund,  Boston,  book   5  (X) 

Egypt  Explor.  Fund,  Boston,  book   5  00 

Fergus  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  books   3  00 

Fergusson       Co.,  W.  A.,'Elmira,  N.  Y., 

book   0  50 

First  Cong.  Church,  Madison,  rent  15  00 

Ford,  Paul  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  book   8  50 

Port  Dearborn  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  book   3  75 

Foster,  Mary  S.,  Madison,  salary   57  00 

Franklin  Bo(jk  Store,  Milwaukee,  books   5  16 

Gagnon,  Phileas,  Quebec,  Canada,  books. ..  10  00 

Gagnon,  Phileas,  Quebec,  Canada,  books. . .  91  00 

Gragnon,  Phileas,  Quebec,  Canada,  books. . .  39  75 

Gagnon,  Phileas,  Quebec,  Canada,  books. . .  1  85 

Garretson,  Cox  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  book.  1  50 

Gerling,  H.  C,  Madison,  drayage   6  85 

Ginn  tir.  Co.,  Boston,  book   2  00 

Goose,  A.  H.,  Norwich,  Eng.,  pubs   1  25 

C^ray,  Henry,  London,  Eng.,  books                 ,  48  00 

Griffin,  M.  I.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  book. . .  2  50 

Haddock,  J.  A.,  Watertown,  N,  Y.,  book   4  00 

Harper,  F.  P.,  New  York,  books   8  30 

Harvey,  O.  J.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  book   5  00 

Haswell  c^-  Scholl,  Madison,  framing  port  ...  2  00 

Hill  it  Shunian,  ]Madison,  book   2  00 

Hixson  vt  Co.,  W.  W.,  Fond  du  Lac,  map..  3  00 

Hoepli,  Uirico,  Milan,  Italy,  books   5  46 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  books.  11  00 

Huniphrev,  G.  E^.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  book..  3  00 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  freight  '   28 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  freight   1  50 

Illustrator  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  book    10  00 

Imperial  Press,  Cleveland,  O.,  book   4  50 

Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  pubs.  3  00 

Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  book  1  63 

Jones,  H.  T.,  Williamsburg.  Va.,  book   3  00 

Judd,  A.  C,  Racine,  atlas   5  00 

Ketchara,  W.  B.,  New  York,  book                ^  5  00 

Kingston,  J.  T.,  Mauston,  map  '  4  00 

Libby,  O.  G.,  Madison,  museum  specimen..  3  00 

Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  supplies   22  50 

Librarv  Bureau,  Chicago,  pubs   1  00 

Lippincott  ct  Co.,  J.  B.,  Phila.,  books   40  00 

Littlcfield,  G.  E.,  Boston,  books   239  19 

Lorenz,  Kurt,  Milwaukee,  book   2  00 

Lutherans  in  All  Lands  Co.,  Sunbury,  Pa., 

book   2  75 

McAlarnev,  M.  W.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  book. .  3  00 

McArthur,  W.  L.,  Ashland,  book   1  25 

McClurg  .t  Co.,  A.  C,  Chicago,  books   671  P>0 

McGinty,  R.  P.,  Fayette,  :Miss.,  newspaper.  20  (K) 

Maine  Geneal.  Socy.,  Portland,  book   1  00 

Martin,  Deborah  B.,  Green  Bay,  copying...  4  50 

Middleton,  J.  E.,  Quebec,  books     copying.  53  27 

Miner,  Sarah  H.,  Madison,  services   20  40 

Moore,  \V.  H.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  periodicals  329  16 
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VOUCHERS. 

Xo.  Date. 

104  Dec.  21,  '90.  Morris,  F.  M.,  Chicago,  maps   8237  40 

105  Nov.  29,  '97.  Munsell's  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  book-s   83  28 

1(>3  Oct.  21,  '97.  Natl.  Education  Assn.,  \Vinona,  books   9  00 

107  Nov.  15,  '97.  Natl.  Municipal  League,  Phila.,  book   1  00 

103  Nov.  22,  '97,  Nunns,  Annie  A.,  salary   14^  66 

109  Oct.  29,  '97.  Nunns,  Annie  A.,  P.  du  Chien  trip   11  36 

110  Feb.    4,  '97.  Ogle     Co.,  G.  A.,  Chicago,  atlas   7  50 

111  July  11,  '97.  Old  Corner  Blr.  Store,  Springfield,  M.,  books  20  85 

112  Oct.  22,  '97.  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  New  York,  book   3  00 

113  Jan.  25,  '97.  Perkins,  F.  S.,  Burlington,  Wis.,  book   3  00 

114  Mch.27,  '97.  Perkins,  F.  S.,  Burlington,  Wis.,  book   4  00 

115  Jan.  9,  *97.  Pickarts  ct  Nicodemus,  Madison,  picture...  3  25 
110  Oct.  21,  '97.  Pipe  Roll  Societv,  London,  pubs   5  15 

117  Dec.  23,  '96.  Preston     Rounds,  Providence,  R.  I.,  book..  1  00 

118  Apr.    2,  '97.  Price,  B.  J.,  Hudson,  Wis.,  map   2  00 

119  Nov.  22,  '97.  Price,  C.Ct.,  salary   45  00 

120  Nov.    5,  '97.  Prince  Society,  Boston,  books   7  00 

121  Oct.  22,  '97.  Pruneau     Kirouac,  Quebec,  book   1  10 

122  Mch.  22,  '97.  Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York,  book   3  50 

123  Apr.  10,  '97.  Publishers' Weeklv,  New  York,  book   12  50 

m  Sept.  7, '97.  Publishers' Weekly,  New  York,  book   2  00 

125  May  15,  '97.  Quisenberrv,  A.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  book  5  00 

126  Apr.   2,  '97.  Rand,  McNallv'&  Co.,  Chicago,  atlas   2  50 

127  Jan.  28,  '97.  Renault,  Raoul,  Quebec,  book   1  00 

123  Aug.  16,  "97.  Renault,  Raoul,  Quebec,  book   1  33 

129  Nov.  13,  '97.  Ravmer,  C.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  book.  5  00 

1.30  Anr.  10,  '97.  Rider,  S.  S.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  book   1  25 

131  Oct.  21,  '97.  Savary,  A.  W.,  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  book   3  25 

132  Aug.  16,  '97.  Sellers,  E.  J.,  Philadelphia,  book   3  00 

1.33  Mch.  13,  '97.  Sexton,  Leo,  Madison,  book   2  00 

134  Nov.  26,  '97.  Sheldon,  G.  R.,  New  York,  salary   405  00 

135  Feb.  27,  '97.  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

supplies   6  45 

136  Dec.  21,  '96.  Smith,  Marv  E.,  Madison,  stenographer. .. .  3  35 
1.37  Dec.  26,  '96.  Sold.  cV:  Sail.  Hist.  Soc,  Providence,  book..  40 

138  Dec.  29,  '96.  Sotheran    Co.,  Henrv,  London,  Eng.,  books.  2  31 

139  Apr.  17,  '97.  Sotheran  &  Co.,  Henrv,  London,  Eng.,  books.  86  81 
liO  May  12,  '97.  Sotheran  Co.,  Henry,  London,  Eng.,  books,  104  99 
141  July  5,  *97.  Sotheran  Co.,  Henry,  London,  Eng.,  books.  106 
1-12  Aug.  19,  '97.  Sotheran  c^' Co.,  Henry,  London,  Eng.,  books.  16  65 

143  Sept.  20,  '97.  Sotheran    Co.,  Henry,  London,  Eng.,  books.  12  65 

144  Nov.  8,  '97.  Sotheran  ct  Co.,  Henry,  London,  Eng.,  books.  46  41 
115  Feb.    5,  '97.  Sound  Currency  Com\,  New  York,  book....  2  28 

146  Apr.  12,  ?97.  So.  Hist.  Soc,  Richmond,  Va.,  pubs   3  00 

147  Mch.  15,  '97.  Spangler,  E.  W.,  York,-  Pa.,  book   5  00 

148  Nov.  26,  '97.  Stechert,  G.  E.,  New  York,  books   41  15 

119  Aug.  10,  '97.  Stevens,  L.  T.,  Cape  May  City,  N.  J.,  book.  2  00 

150  Nov.   8,  '97.  Stone  cV:  Co.,  N.  J..  San  Francisco,  books  .. .  8  00 

151  Apr.    5,  '97.  Stone     Kimball,  New  York,  book   2  00 

152  July  15,  '97.  Streeter,  M.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  book   3  00 

153  Oct.  11,  '97.  Streets.  Priscilla  W.,  New  York,  book   5  00 

154  Mch.  7,  '97.  Sundari  Bala  Rov,  Calcutta,  India,  pubs. .. .  -3  00 

155  Aug.  27,  '97.  Thorpe.  T.  M.,  New  York,  books   5  00 

150  Oct.  14,  '97.  Toof     Co..  S.  C,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  book...  1  65 

157  June  10,  '97.  Townsend,  E.  C,  Butlalo,  N.  Y.,  book   2  00 

15S  Apr.   2,  '97.  True-d<"l!,  H.  C,  Berlin,  Wis.,  book   3  00 

159  Aug.  2t;,  '\n.  ^'ruosdi-ll.  if.  C,  Berlin,  Wis.,  book   2  00 

160  Oct.  11,  "97.  Walker,  L.  B.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  book   3  00 

ICl  Oct.  18,  '97.  Weeks,  S.  B.,  Washington,  i).  C,  books....  16  00 

162  Feb.   5,  '97.  Werner,  E.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  book   9  25 
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TOUCHERS. 

Ko..  Date. 

163   Feb.  10,  '97.    White,*  A.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  lecture   $100  00 

161   July  12,  '97.    White  &  Co.,  J.  T.,  New  York,  book    8  00 

165    Nov.  19,  '97.  William  k  Mary  Quarterly,  W^illiamsburg, 

Va  ;   3  00 

16G    Dec.  21,  '96.    W'illiarason  k  Co.,  Toronto,  books   2  50 

167  Mch.  1,  '97.    Williamson  k  Co.,  Toronto,  books   6  00 

168  Feb.  12,  '97.  W^ilson,  W'.  K.,  Wauwatosa,  W^is.,  book  ....  1  50 

169  Oct.  11,  '97.    Yorston  &  Co.,  J.  C,  Thila.,  book   3  75 

170  Nov.  30,  '97.    Thwaites,  R.  G.,  contingent  account   140  31 


$4,777  22 


R.  O.  Thwaites,  Dr. 

1896. 

Dec.   1.    To  unexpended  balance  on  hand   $87  25 

Dec.  12.    To  received  from  treasurer  (ann.  State 

approjjriation)   500  00 

1897. 

Jan.  7.    To  received  from  treasurer  (ann.  State 

appropriation)   1,500  00 

Feb.  3.    To  received  from  treasurer  (ann.  State 

appropriation)   1,000  00 

May  1.    To  received  from  treasurer  (ann.  State 

appropriation)   1,500  00 

July  28.    To  received  from  treasurer  (ann.  State 

appropriation)   250  00 

Oct.  20.    To  received  from  treasurer  (ann.  State 

appropriation)   250  00 


$5,087  25 


,  Cr.  . 

By  disbursements,  as  above   4,777  22 


Balance  on  hand  (deposited  in  First  National  Bank  to 
credit  of  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary)   $310  03 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1897. 
The  undersifjned,  auditincr  coramittee  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  have  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of 
expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  (annual  State  appropria- 
tion) for  the  Society's  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1897, 
submitted  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary,  and,  having  com- 
pared said  statement  with  the  vouchers,  find  all  correct. 

(Signed)  W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman, 

J.  TI.  CarpExNter, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Frederic  K.  Conover. 
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Binding  Fund. 

Statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Xovember  30,  1807,  sub- 
mitted to  the  auditing  committee,  Dec.  4,  1897,  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  secretary. 


Dr.  Receipts, 

Dec.  1,  1896.    Unexpended  balance  on  hand.   8  88  06 

Jan.  19,  1897.    Received  from  Treasurer   500  00 

May  1,  1897.    Received  from  Treasurer   500  00 

 $1,088  06 

Cr.  Disbursements. 

TOUCHER. 

No.  Date. 

1  Jan.  23,  '97.    Brumder,  Goo.,  Milw.,  binding  ....  S  152  00 

2  Feb.    4,  '97.    Brumder,  Geo.,  Milvv.,  binding  ....  28  25 

3  Dec.  21,  '96.    Dengler,  C.  M.,  Madison,  lettering.  3  50 

4  Nov.   6,  '97.    Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  labels.  3  43 

5  Nov.  22,  "97.    Hawley,  E.  A.,  binding  clerk   600  00 

6  Jan.    9,  '97.    Library  Bureau,  Chic,  supplies   36  00 

7  Oct.    9,  '97.    Library  Bureau,  Chic,  supplies   17100 

8  Oct.  28,  '97.    Matson,  A.,  Madison,  framing   3  85 

9  Nov.    3, '97.    Pickarts  &  Nicodemus,  framing   13  90 


 $1,01193 

Balance  on  hand,  dep.  in  First  Natl.  Bank   $76  13 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  4,  1897. 
The  undersigned  auditing  committee  have  examined  the  fore- 
going statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  income 
of  the  Binding  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 
1897,  submitted  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary,  and,  having 
compared  them  with  the  accompanying  treasurer's  statement  and 
the  vouchers,  find  all  correct. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Chairman, 
J.  H.  Carpenter, 
Wayne  Ramsay, 
Frederic  K.  Conoyer. 
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REPORT  OF  T-HE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

[Submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  Forty-fifth  annual  raoeting,  December  9,  1897. J 

SUMMARY. 

The  Society's  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  been  distinctly  one 
of  progress.  The  legislature,  with  commendable  public  spirit, 
voted  to  extend  the  tenth-of-a-mill  tax  levy,  thus  more  ade- 
quately providing  for  the  future  housing  of  the  Society's  library 
and  museum;  and  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  historical  societies  within  the  State,  to  be- 
come auxiliary  members  of  this  Society.  Our  accessions  in  the 
several  departments  have  been  of  customary  extent  and  excel- 
lence; the  Society  has  been  of  material  service  in  arousing  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  forthcoming  semi-centennial  anniversaries; 
and  from  various  causes  there  has  been,  throughout  the  State,  a 
marked  development  in  popular  interest  in  the  work  of  this  in- 
stitution, 

DEATH  or  GENERAL  CHAPMAN. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death,  within  the  year,  one  of  its 
curators,  G-en.  Chandler  Pease  Chapman.  Born  in  Bristol, 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  February  13,  1S44,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Chandler  Burnell  Chapman,  he  came  to  Madison  with  his  parents 
in  1846,  and  here  resided  until  his  death,  May  12,  1897.  In 
1861,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  enlisted  in  the  "War  of 
Secession  as  a  private  in  Co.  D,  6th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  was  appointed  hospital  steward  under  his  father, 
who  was  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  Being  discharged  in  1802, 
for  disability,  he"  soon  became  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  later 
proprietor  of  the  Dane  County  abstract  office,  in  which  latter 
business  he  remained  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  General 
Chapman  was  prominent  in  the  order  of  Free  Masonry,  a  leader 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  among  the  most  active  of  the  cura- 
tors of  this  Society,  efficient  on  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
and  in  several  other  fields  of  civic  usefulness  an  energetic,  clear- 
headed, public-spirited  worker,  with  whom  it  was  an  inspiration 
to  be  associated. 

He  achieved  his  widest  reputation,  however,   in  connection 
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with  tb.c  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  which  he  reorganized,  and 
placed  on  a  footing  equal  in  many  respects  to  that  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  His  service  in  the  State  militia  began  in  1879,. 
when  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  Lake  City  Guards  of 
Madison;  in  ISSl,  he  became  assistant  inspector-general  (with 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel):  January  2,  1882,  Governor  Rusk 
appointed  him  as  adjutant-general  (with  rank  of  brigadier- gen- 
eral), and  he  thus  served  until^  Jan.  7,  1889.  The  great  work 
which  he  did  in  this  capacity  is  thus  described  by  his  successor,. 
Gen.  Charles  King  ("The  National  Guard  of  Wisconsin,"  in 
Outing,  Vol.  XVIII.,  pp.  34,"  11 2): 

The  renaissance  of  the  guard  began  in  good  earnest  in  January,  1882^ 
There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  selection  of  his  military  staff  by  the 
newly-elected  governor.  When,  therefore,  the  announcement  was  flashed 
by  telegraph  that  Governor  Rusk  had  named  Chandler  P.  Chapman,  of 
Madison,  as  his  chief  of  staff,  there  was  a  shout  of  approval  and  rejoicing 
in  every  armory  in  the  State,  and  the  seven  years  that  followed  were  filled 
full  with  confirmation  of  their  earliest  faith. 

It  was  Chapman  who  molded  the  scattered  battalions  and  companies 
into  regiments,  each  in  its  own  district.  It  was  Chapman  who  strove  from 
the  outset  to  eradicate  all  the  old  militia-parade  ideas  and  to  bring  the 
guard  to  a  business  basis.  It  was  Chai)man  who  chose  the  regular  army 
as  a  standard  for  Wisconsin's  soldiery,  and  he  who  first  brought  regular 
officers  in  as  instructors  and  "  coaches "  of  the  raw  command.  It 
was  he  who,  little  by  little,  weaned  "  the  boys  "  from  their  first  loves  — 
the  tailed  coat  and  the  plumed  shakos,  and  taught  them  to  be  men  in  the 
regulation  dress  of  the  regular  service.  It  was  he  who  devised  the  methods 
for  the  rapid  mobilization  of  the  guard;  planned  their  service,  uniform, 
and  equipment:  exploded  the  old  inspection  system,  and  started  the  new 
one;  instituted  the  regimental  camps,  with  "regulars"  as  drill-masters- 
and  coaches:  originated  the  annual  conventions,  and  has  presided  over 
their  deliberations  from  that  time  to  this  (ISOl);  and  it  was  he  who  fathered 
the  iraxmlse  that  made  practice  with  the  rifle  the  most  important  item  in 
the  instruction  of  our  guardsmen,  and  who  was  the  leader  in  the  move- 
ment that  secured  to  our  State  soldier}  the  admirable  tract  of  land  for  our 
encampments  and  the  rifle  ranges,  pronounced  by  every  expert  who  has 
visited  them,  "  unequaled  in  the  whole  country." 

In  186G,  General  Chapman  was  married  to  ^liss  Sarah  Turner, 
daughter  of  Peter  J.  Turner,  a  pioneer  of  Eastern  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Chapman  survives  him,  with  two  children — Annie  Turner 
and  Chandler  Burnell. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1802,  the  general  was  stricken  with  par. 
alysis,  and  was  thereafter  an  invalid;  although  he  partially  re- 
covered his  faculties,  and  spent  much  "time  in  genealogical  re- 
search, —  frequently  visltiag  the  Society  library  for  that  pur- 
pose,—  his  public  work  was  now  over,  and  his  demise,  although 
sudden,  was  not  unexpected.  His  presence  is  keenly  missed  at 
the  councils  of  this  and  several  other  organizations  in  which  he 
once  took  so  active  a  part;  he  will  long  be  remembered  through, 
out  this  State  as  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  splendid  organ- 
izing abilities,  marked  individuality,  yet  with  a  heart  as  gentle 
as  his  career  was  spotless. 

DEATH  OF  JUSTIN  WINSOR. 

The  death  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  22,  1897,  in  his  6Gth 
year,  of  Justin  AVinsor,  LL.D,,  removed  from  our  roll  an  hon- 
orary vice-president  in  whom  librarians  and  historical  students 
everywhere  have  long  felt  a  kindly  interest.  Dr.  Winsor,  as 
editor  of  the  monumental  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America^  and  author  of  numerous  important  original  works  upon 
American  history,  has  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Americanists. 
As  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  whose  library  doubtless 
ranks  first  among  the  great  collections  of  Americana,  and  as 
president  of  the  American  Library  Association,  he  may  also  be 
said  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of 'the  library  profession  in  this 
-country.  For  many  years  past  he  had  manifested  a  warm  re- 
gard for  this  Society  and  its  work,  and  was  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  the  .secretary  relative  to  matters  of  Western 
history. 

DECEASED  PIONEERS. 

During  the  year  we  have  noted  the  death  of  the  following 
Wisconsin  pioneers,  all  of  whom  made  a  more  or  less  lasting 
impress  upon  the  several  communities  in  which  they  lived:' 

William  Adams,  born  at  Monaghan,  Ulster,  Ireland,  July  3,  1813:  died 
at  Nashotah,  Wis.,  January  2,  1897.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  183G.    In  1833  he  came  to  America,  and  entered  the  Geu- 

'The  following  obituary  sketches  were  prepared  for  this  report  by  Flor- 
ence Elizabeth  Baker,  library  assistant.—  R.  G.  T. 
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oral  Theological  Seminary  (Protestant  Episcopal)  of  New  York.  In  1811, 
with  several  of  his  classmates,  he  formed  a  plan  which  ultimately  devel- 
oped into  the  Nashotah  Mission.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  and  two 
classmates  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  founded  (18-12)  the  seminary  in  which  he 
remained  as  professor  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  contributed  largely  to 
church  papers,  and  was  the  author  of  several  religious  books. 

Hiigo  Boclo,  born  in  Germany  in  1827;  died  at  Cedarburg,  Wis  ,  March 
15,  1897.  He  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1816,  and  went  thence  to  Cedarburg. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1858,  1861,  and  1865,  holding  the  office  for 
twelve  years  in  all.  He  enlisted  in  the  26th  Wis.  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  as  hospital  steward  in  the  War  of  Secession,  until  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

James  3Ia(Hsou  Boyd,  born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  13,  1816;  died  at 
Kaukauna,  Wis.,  Feb.  23,  1897.  In  1832  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Green 
Bay,  where  his  father  was  U.  S.  Indian  agent.  James  soon  after  enlisted  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  as  lieutenant.  In  1833  he  went  to  Kaukauna  and  pur- 
chased 400  acres  of  land,  and  established  a  sawmill.  During  1839-72  he 
lived  in  Green  Bay,  then  nine  years  at  Depere.  In  1881  he  retired  from 
business,  and  went  to  live  with  his  daughter  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Tanner),  at  Kau- 
kauna. He  was  the  last  surviving  officer  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  During 
his  lifetime  he  gave  to  this  Society  his  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  early  Wisconsin. 

Charles  \V.  Boyuton,  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  April  2,  1813;  died  in  the 
town  of  Bradford,  Rock  county,  Wis.^  June  12,  1897.  In  1845  he  came  to 
Wisconsin  and  established  the  first  blacksmith  shop  in  Bradford. 

Jerome  Ripley  BriLrham.  born  at  Pitchburg,  Mass.,  July  21, 1825;  died 
■at 'Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  21,  1897.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his 
parents  in  1839.  Receiving  his  preparatory  education  in  Western  schools, 
he  returned  to  Amherst  College  and  was  graduated  there  in  1845.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  school  teachers  of  ^ladison;  and,  cluring  1848-51,  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  1852  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Charles  K. 
Wellsj  which  lasted  forty  years,  being  broken  only  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wells.  During. 18S5-88,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  board  of  fire 
■and  police  commissioners;  in  1337,  of  the  State  assembly;  later  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Layton  Art  Gallery;  and,  from  1860  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Law  Library.  He  also  served  on 
the  Milwaukee  city  school  board,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  as  a  trustee  of  Milwaukee  college;  and  in  earlier  years  was 
one  of  the  active  promoters  of  the  Young  Men's  Library,  out  of  which 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  grew. 

Chauiicey  C.  liritt,  born  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  October  21,  1813;  died  at 
Portage,  Wis.,  July  31,  1S97.  Ho  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1S36,  and  for 
several  years  was  a  newspaper  publisher  and  editor  at  Mineral  Point, 
Madison,  Milwaukee,  and  Janesville,  respectively.    While  editor  of  the 
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Mineral  Point  Democrat,  he  made  in  that  paper  (Oct.  22,  1845)  the  first 
public  sugf,'estion  for  the  forraation  of  a  historical  society  by  the  pioneers 
of  Wisconsin  — which  resulted  in  the  organization,  a  year  later,  of  such  an 
association:  this,  although  short-lived,  was  the  germ  of  the  present  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  During  1855-72,  he  was  editor  and  pub- 
'lisherof  various  journals  at  Portage  —  meanwhile,  serving  as  postmaster 
at  Portage,  under  President  Buchanan,  and  as  city  clerk  from  1861  to 
18G.3,  In  1872  he  became  clerk  of  the  county  probate  court,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  dealh. 

Solomon  Stevens  Burleson,  born  at  Wlllet,  N.  Y.,  January  31,  1833; 
died  at  Oneida,  Wis.,  February  22,  1897.  In  1839  he  moved  with  his  par- 
ents to  Vermont,  and  received  his  education  in  Bakersfield  academy,  in 
that  state.  In  1857,  he  came  West,  and  settled  at  North  Pepin,  Wis. 
After  first  trying  law,  journalism,  and  politics,  he  entered  the  ministry  in 
1864.  His  first  charges  were  in  towns  of  Northern  Minnesota;  but  in  1875 
he  was  called  to  Lancaster,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  five  years.  From 
1880  to  1891  (when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Oneida  Mission),  he  trav- 
eled over  a  missionary  circuit  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  a  part  of  the  War  of  Secession,  with  the  43rd  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry.  The  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  says  of  him, 
in  substance:  "It  was  a  not  infrequent  occurrence  for  this  traveling 
missionary  to  stop  his  horse  at  some  lonely  cabin,  set  the  broken  limb  of 
a  sufferer,  teach  him  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  or  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  some  dying  settler  who  had  not  seen  a  steeple  for  years.  Wherever 
he  went,  through  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, he  expounded  the  faith  of  one  country,  one  flag  and  one  God." 

Aiig'iis  Cameron,  born  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Livingstone  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  4,  1826:  died  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  March  30,  1897.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  at  the  National  Law  School 
at  Ballston  Spa,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  In  1857  he  came 
to  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  senate  for  two  terms,  member  of  the  assembly  two  years, 
and  speaker  of  the  latter  body  in  1867.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity from  1S66  to  1875.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in 
1875,  and  re-elected  in  1881  to  fill  the  unexpired  terra  of  Matt.  H.  Carpen- 
ter. The  La  Crosse  Rcpub/ican  and  Leader  says  of  him:  "  Born  a 
Scotchman,  educated  an  American,  he  possessed  the  firmness,  decision  of 
character,  clearne-^s  of  mental  vision,  and  strong  reasoning  powers  of  the 
former,  and  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  latter."  He  was  a  member  and 
warm  supporter  of  this  Society. 

James  Bruce  Carter,  born  at  Rochester,  New  York,  January  13,  1815: 
died  near  Disco,  Wis.,  October  30,  1S97.  In  1843  he  settled  in  Kenosha 
county,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  constitu- 
tional convention.  In  1855  he  moved  to  Black  River  Falls,  and  settled  on 
a  farm,  where  he  thenceforth  resided. 
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3Iorris  D.  Cutler,  born  at  Benninf^ton,  Vt.,  June  13, 1810:  died  at  Wauke- 
sha, Wis.,  January  22,  1S97.  The  Cutlers  were  a  pioneer  family,  and  early 
started  West.  They  settled  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and  later  at  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  before  coming  to  Wisconsin  in  1334,  In  that  year  his  father,  elder 
brother,  and  he  came  to  Waukesha;  but,  after  assisting  him  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  cabin,  the  two  others  returned  home,  leaving  him  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Waukesha,  with  the  Indians  as  his  sole  compan- 
ions. He  was  but  once  in  politics,  and  that  as  candidate  for  mayor.  He 
owned  large  areas  of  land,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  neighboring 
country  made  him  a  wealthy  man.  lie  gave  freely  to  church  and  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  Carroll  College  owes  to  him  its  beautiful  site.  During 
his  later  years  he  was  eccentric,  and  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  and  was 
rarely  seen  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  grounds. 

James  Delatiey,  born  in  Ireland,  1803;  died  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  De- 
cember 24,  1896.  In  early  manhood  he  became  a  soldier  of  the  British 
army  in  India.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1835,  and  was  there  educated  for 
the  Baptist  ministry.  In  1839,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  immediately 
began  organizing  churches  in  the  new  Territory.  He  was  a  chaplain  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Secession,  and  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  Whitewater 
church  of  his  denomination. 

James  Rood  Doolittle,  born  in  the  town  of  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  January  3, 
1815;  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  27,  1897.  He  was  graduated  at  Ho- 
bart  college  in  1834,  in  1837  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1S41  opened  a  law 
•ofSce  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  In  1851,  he  came  to  Racine,  Wis.  During  1852-56, 
he  was  circuit  judge.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  1857,  and  again  in 
1863;  during  his  latter  term  taking  prominent  part  as  a  War  Democrat,  in 
the  direction  of  national  affairs.  He  "had  always  "been  a  prominent  figure 
in  Wisconsin  politics:  and,  although  for  many  years  his  business  was  in 
Chicago,  he  still  considered  Racine  his  home. 

Lemuel  Goodell,  born  at  Pom  fret,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  November  27, 
1800;  died  at  Chilton,  Wis.,  April  9,  1897.  In  1828  he  settled  in  Detroit 
:and  there  opened  a  restaurant.  During  his  residence  in  Detroit  he  held 
many  minor  political  offices.  In  the  early  '40s  he  came  to  Green  Bay,  and 
remained  there  until  1846,  when  he  settled  at  Stockbridge,  Calumet  county, 
which  was  his  home  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  constitutional  convention,  the  first  State  legislature,  and  later  of  the 
State  senate. 

Samuel  Harriman,  born  in  Orland,  Hancock  county,  Me.;  died  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  August,  1897.  He  came  to  Somerset,  St.  Croix  county, 
Wis.,  in  1856  and  for  thirtj'  years  made  it  his  homo.  He  owned  the  town- 
site,  the  sawmill,  the  grist-mill,  the  livery-stable,  and  what  was  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  farm  in  St.  Croix  county.  He  was  also  postmaster  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  In  18G2,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  in  1864  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  37th  Wis.  Volunteer  Infantry; 
•  in  18G5  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general  for  his  gallant  assault  on  Ft. 
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Sedgwick,  Va.  After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  his  large  business 
interests  in  Somerset,  until  failing  health  caused  his  removal  to  Arkansas, 
about  ten  years  ago. 

Fiither  Geori^e  Keller,  born  in  French  Alsace,  182i;  died  at  Farming- 
ton,  Wis.,  Aug.  11,  1897.  He  came  to  America  in  his  youth,  and  in  1818 
was  sent  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  authorities  to  the  Minnesota 
frontier,  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  St.  Paul.  He  after- 
wards went  to  the  Little  Canada  Settlement  near  St.  Paul,  and  in  1853-51 
established  the  colony  of  French  Canadians  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Somerset,  St.  Croix  county,  Wis.  During  1855-65  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
St.  Croix  valley  work,  and  from  1865  to  the  time  of  his  death,— with  the 
single  interruption  of  a  trip  to  France  in  1892-91,—  he  labored  at  and  near 
Farmington. 

Conrad  Krez,  born  in  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  April  27,  1828;  died  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  8, 1897.  He  w^as  educated  in  the  schools  of  Spires, 
Heidelberg,  and  Munich.  Involved  in  the  German  uprising  of  1818,  he  was 
one  of  many  who  emigrated  to  America  in  the  early  50's.  From  August, 
1851,  to  1885,  he  resided  at  Sheboygnn,  and  from  1885  to  1897  in  Milwaukee. 
In  1857  he  was  city  attorney  of  Sheboygan,  and  during  1859-62,  and  1870- 
76,  district  attorney  for  the  county.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  collector 
of  customs  at  Milwaukee;  in  1890,  was  a  member  of  the  State  assembly; 
and  in  1896  a  commissioner  of  the  circuit  court.  Colonel  Krez  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  27th  W^isconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  before  the  close  of  the  War  of  Secession.  Ho  was  well 
known  as  a  poet  and  author. 

Franklin  Sheldon  Lawrence,  born  at  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  February  5, 
1821;  died  at  Janesville,  Wis,,  August  2,  1897.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1811,  and  for  eight  years  made  Dane  county  his  home.  In  1852  he  went  to 
Janesville  and  engaged  in  business  there,  holding  many  municipal  offices, 
and  being  a  member  of  the  State  nssembly  in  1879-80. 

Jonathan  Leiglitoii,  born  in  Somerset  county.  Me.,  May  31,  1815;  died 
at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  October  19,  1897.  He  came  West  in  1813,  the 
next  year  settling  in  Sheboygan,  which  he  thereafter  made  his  home,  with 
an  interval  of  seven  years  spent  in  Montana,  between  1861  and  1871.  He 
was  in  the  lumber  business,  but  spent  his  last  days  on  his  farm  near  the 
city. 

James  Livesey,  born  in  England,  May  11,  1819;  died  at  Madison,  Wis., 
September  13,  1897.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  stone-mason  trade,  and 
came  to  America  in  1810,  nine  years  later  settling  in  Madison.  Some  of 
the  largest  and  most  substantial  buildings  in  that  city  are  monuments  to 
his  skill  as  a  mechanic  and  contractor  —  among  them  are  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  State  University,  the  old  n(jr,th  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  half  of 
the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Mendota. 

Mrs,  William  Pitt  Lynde  (born  ]Mary  E.  Blanchard),  born  at  Tuxton, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1819;  died  at  Milwaukee,  June  26,  1897.    She  was  a  grad- 
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uate  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy^  and  came  to  Milwaukee  as  a  bride 
in  18il.  She  was  appointed  by  Ciovernor  Fairehild  a  member  of  the  first 
State  Board  of  Charities,  a  position  which  she  held  for  many  years;  sh© 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Home  of  Milwaukee, 
and  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  she  was  also,  at  one  time,  a. 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  State  University,  one  of  the  Wis- 
consin Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  (1876),  and 
served  on  the  similar  State  board  for  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  She  w^as 
a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  and  is  represented  b}  many  contributions  to 
the  publications  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  of  which  sh© 
was  a  member. 

H.  A.  >V,  McXair,  born  in  North  Carolina,  June  28,  1817;  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Wis.,  August  16,  1897.  In  1816  he  settled  in  Fennimore,  Grant 
county,  Wis.,  and  remained  there  until  1885,  when  he  settled  in  Lancaster, 
which  was  his  home  in  later  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  as- 
sembly in  1859, 1867,  and  1870.  He  usually  held  some  town  or  county  office, 
and  was  active  in  establishing  the  school  system  of  Fennimore. 

Robert  Menzie.s,  born  at  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  1822; 
died  in  Milwaukee,  July  10.  1897.  He  came  to  Xew  York  when  a  lad,  and 
in  1819  to  Milwaukee.  He  was  at  times  connected  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing banks  of  the  State;  also  was  at  various  periods  deputy  State  bank  comp- 
troller, assistant  postmaster  of  Milwaukee,  and  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  paymaster  in  ISIilwaukee  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co,  He  was  one  of  ther 
charter  members,  and  for  a  long  time  the  secretary,  of  the  local  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  and  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  its  city  and 
State  organizations. 

Joseph  T.  Mills,  born  at  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  1811;  died  at 
Denver,  Col.,  November  22,  1897.  He  was  educated  at  Illinois  college, 
Jacksonville,  111.  After  leaving  college,  he  was  for  some  time  the  private 
tutor  of  the  children  of  Zachary  Taylor,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Fort 
Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  In  1843,  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Lancaster,  Wisconsin.  He  was  elected  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit 
in  1865,  and  served  twelve  years.  He  w^as  a  member  of  the  State  assem- 
bly in  1856,  1857,  1862.  and  1379. 

Charles  Dennis  Nasli,  born  at  New  Haven,  Vt,,  April  19,  1819;  died  at 
Milwaukee,  March  21,  1897.  He  was  graduated  from  Castleton  Seminary,, 
and,  after  spending  two  years  in  his  father's  bank,  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1813,  and  bought  government  land  in  Racine,  Dodge,  and  Fond  du  Lac- 
counties.  He  lived  here  for  three  years,  then  returned  to  Vermont,  and 
finally  came  back  to  Milwaukee,  settling  therein  1853.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  which  was  later  incorporated  with 
the  National  Exchange  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president;  ho  was  also 
treasurer  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  until  ill  health, 
in  1892,  caused  him  to  retire  from  active  business. 
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Patrick  O'Doiiuell,  born  in  Ireland,  died  at  Milwaukee,  February  7 
1897.  He  eaiue  to  America  in  iSi2,  and  resided  in  Vermont.  The  next 
year  he  settled  in  Mihvankee,  and  opened  in  Greenfield  township  a  large 
limo-kiln,  which  he  conducted  for  thirty  years.  He  was  actively  interested 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  prominent  member  of  its  Old  Settlers' 
club. 

William  Peterman,  born  in  Prussia,  May  9,  1825;  died  at  Milwaukee, 
January  9,  1897.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1838, 
and  in  1812  to  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Peterman  was  for  many  years  a  success- 
ful merchant,  being  widely  known  and  esteemed. 

William  Mack  Pyiiclieon,  born  in  1833:  died  at  Sturgis,  Michigan, 
December  3,  1897.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Madison  in  1833,  and  spent 
there  his  boyhood  and  youth.  Twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Washington  in  the  U.  S.  architect's  office,  department  of  capitol  extension. 
About  ten  years  ago  he  retired  from  business.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  as  a  trust,  to  be  eventually  used  for  the  education  of  poor 
■children  in  Madison. 

Samuel  Hay  me  r,  born  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  January  1, 1812.  He  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1817,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Green  county,  where  he  died 
March  27,  1897.  He  held  many  local  offices  in  the  towm  and  school  district, 
and  sent  two  sons  to  the  Union  army  during  the  War  of  Secession. 

Jesse  Raymor,  brother  of  Samuel,  born  in  June,  1811,  at  Cumberland, 
Md.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1817,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Green  county, 
where  he  died  February  2,  1897.  He  also  sent  tv/o  sons  to  the  Union 
army  during  the  War  of  Secession. 

These  two  pioneers  of  Wisconsin  claimed  to  have  also  been  the  pioneers  in 
the  "underground  railway"  method  of  freeing  the  slaves.  Before  either  was 
twelve  years  old,  they  made  many  journeys  on  foot  across  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  as  pilots  for  escaping  slaves.  It  was  this  work,  being  done 
under  the  guidance  of  their  father,  that  finally  made  it  necessary  for  the 
family  to  migrate  to  Pennsylvania  for  greater  safety.  In  the  latter  State, 
for  years,  their  home  was  a  station  where  runaway  slaves  were  concealed 
until  opportunity  enabled  them  to  escape  farther  to  the  northwest. 

Jdlm  Y.  Raymer,  son  of  Samuel,  born  at  Jefferson,  Pa.,  April,  1830, 
came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  father  in  1817;  he  died  at  Kilbourn  City,  June 
1,  1897. 

Fayette  Royce,  born  at  Moravia,  New  York,  in  1831;  died  at  Chicago, 
October  19,  1897.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  graduation  taught  for  :;everal  years.  In  1833,  he  began  his  pastorate 
at  Beloit,  and  performed  his  duties  there,  with  little  interrupti(m,  until 
the  summer  of  1897.  He  died  at  St.  Luke's  hospital,  Chicago,  where,  a 
few  v.  eeks  before,  he  had  gone  for  treatment. 

Pveiiihard  Frederick  Georire  Sclilichtiinir,  born  at  Stollham,  Crrarid 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany,  May  23,  1835;  died  at  Chilton,  Wis.,  July 
6, 1897.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1817  came 
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to  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  with  his  parents.  In  October,  1861,  he  enlisted 
as  a  x:»rivate  in  the  9th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  through 
the  War  of  Secession,  his  final  rank  being  major  in  the-45th  Wisconsin. 
In  1867-68,  he  was  district  attorney  of  Sheboygan  county;  during  18GS-77 
and  1880-82,  clerk  of  his  school  district;  in  187i-75,  a  member  of  the  State 
senate;  he  also  held,  at  different  periods,  several  minor  city  and  county 
offices. 

Frederick  Schlu'iuilch,  born  in  Sachsen,  Weimar,  January  16,  1814; 
died  at  Milwaukee,  September  24,  1897.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  learned  the  printer's  trade.  He  left  Germany 
when  a  young  man,  and  came  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  at  once  became  one 
of  the  most  active  workers  in  musical  circles.  He  organized  the  first  band, 
^ind  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  old  German  Male  Quartette, 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  everything  in  Milwaukee's  history  that  can  fairly 
lay  claim  to  musical  importance.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  school 
board  during  1857-60,  and  again  in  1880;  and  for  many  years  register  of 
deeds. 

Burj^ess  C.  Slaughter,  born  in  Culpepper  county,  Va.,  1832;  died  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  October  10,  1897.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  father's 
family  in  the  30's,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1856.  He  held  several  minor  political  offices,  but  for  many  years  had,  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  lived  a  retired  life. 

>Yilliam  Walker,  born  in  Vershire,  Vt.,  October  3,  1808;  died  near  Mil- 
ton, Wis.,  December  8,  1897.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1838, 
and  removed  to  Milton,  Wis.,  the  following  year;  he  was  graduated  from 
Andover  Theological  seminary  in  1S41.  During  1812-71,  he  was  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in 
Gaboon,  Africa.  During  1872-77,  he  spoke  on  missionary  subjects  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  1879,  he  returned  to  Africa,  and  remained  there 
four  years,  completing  his  work  in  the  native  languages  and  holding  the 
ofTice  of  United  States  commercial  agent  at  Gaboon.  He  reduced  the 
Mpongwe  tongue  to  writing,  formed  a  grammar,  translated  twenty-one 
books  of  the  Bible  and  many  hymns,  and  compiled  a  native  hymn-book. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Milton  Congregational  church  from  1888  to  1891. 

The  Janesville  Gazette  says  of  him:  "  His  modest  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion prevented  his  scholastic  attainments  from  receiving  full  recognition 
from  the  general  public;  but  the  difficult  work  he  accomplished  will  go 
down  to  future  generations  as  abundant  evidence  of  his  literary  ability." 

Allen  Warden,  born  at  Victory,  Cayuga  county,  X.  Y.,  April  8,  1821; 
died  at  Lamar,  Mo.,  March  11,  1897.  In  1842  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
settled  at  Cross  Plains.  A  few  years  later  he  moved  to  Wiota,  LaFayette 
county,  and  there  went  into  business.  In  1847-48  ho  was  a  member  of  the 
second  State  constitutional  convention.  During  the  Indian  troubles  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  Mr.  Warden  was  given  a  captain's 
commission  bv  Governor  Dodge,  and  organized  a  companv  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  settlers.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Lamar,  Mo.,  and  there  filled 
several  responsible  publie  olllces. 

Willijim  Wells,  born  at  Warwick,  England,  March,  180S;  died  at  Port- 
age, "Wis.,  February  5,  1897.  He  came  from  England  to  Fort  Winnebago 
in  1812,  and  served  as  pastor  in  Waukesha,  Mineral  Point,  Dodgoville,  and 
Union  Grove,  besides  preaching  in  many  other  places  on  various  occasions. 

Jolin  J.  Williams,  born  in  the  town  of  Nelson,  Madison  county,  N.  Y., 
July  28,  '1820;  died  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Dec.  26,  1896.  He  came  to 
Lowell,  Dodge  county,  in  1819,  and  opened  a  store.  He  was  for  several 
years  postmaster  of  Lowell,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1857  and 
1861.  In  1861,  he  retired  from  active  business  and  moved  to  Beaver  Dam. 
He  was  at  once  made  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  which  position 
he  retained  to  the  time  Of  his  death.  In  1882  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Beaver  Dam  cotton  mills.  In  1890  he  gave 
§25,000  for  the  erection  of  the  W'illiams  Free  Public  Library,  which  was 
dedicated  the  following  year. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

General  Fund. 

The  general  fund  consists  of  the  annucil  State  appropriation 
of  $5,000.    Its  condition  is  as  follows: 


Receipts. 

Unexpended  balance,  from  previous  year   $87  25 

Annual  State  appropriation   5,000  00 

8  5,087  25 

Disbursements. 

[.Analysis  of  expenditures,  year  ending  November  30,  1897.] 

Books   $2,91196 

Services   1,510  Oi 

Traveling  expenses   119  31 

Biennial  address,  expenses  of   115  00 

Library  supplies  and  fittings   65  91 

Freight  and  drayage   15  19 

Money  order  fees,  telegrams,  and  incidentals....  6  81 

^    4,777  22 

Balance  on  hand   311  03 

$5,087  25 


The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  gives  the  details  of  the 
foregoing  expenditures,  and  the  vouchers  have  been  filed  with 
the  governor  according  to  law  (sec.  376,  K.  S.  of  1878.) 
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71ie  Bindiny  Fwnd. 

This  fiiDd  is  the  product  of  special  gifts,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  the 
interest  on  loans.     Its  present  condition  is  as  follows: 


The  details  of  the  management  of  this  fund  —  which  has  had  a 
net  increase  during  the  year  of  $697.42  —  are  given  in  the  full 
and  explicit  report  of  the  treasurer. 

The  Antiquarian  Fund. 

This  is  the  product  of  interest  on  loans,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership dues  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  and  spec- 
ial gifts.  The  treasurer's  report  shows  its  present  condition  to 
be  as  follows,  a  net  gam  during  the  year  of  $307.13: 

Cash  and  securities  in  hands  of  treasurer  $2,858  05 

Note  given  for  the  fund,  as  yet  unpaid   20  00 

Total  $2,878  05 

It  is  designed  to  expend  the  income  of  the  antiquarian  fund 
in  "prosecuting  historical  investigations,  and  procuring  desir- 
able objects  of  historic  or  ethnological  interest.  "  TTe  have  not, 
as  yet,  deemed  it  advisable  to  expend  any  portion  of  this  in- 
come, preferring  that  it  should  be  added  to  the  principal  until 
the  fund  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  a  useful  factor  in  the  work 
of  the  Society.  As  this  fund  is  designed  primarily  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  museum,  its  needs  should  appeal  strongly  to 
the  people  of  the  State  at  large,  who  visit  this  department  of 
our  collections  in  increasing  numbers.  An  earnest  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  Society  during  the  forthcoming  semi-centennial 
year,  by  popular  subscription  to  raise  this  fund  to  a  working 
basis,  of  say  $20,000  —  which  sum  would  yield  an  income  suffi- 
cient, added  to  the  customary  gifts  and  the  allowance  of  the 
State  for  runnino;  expenses,  to  enable  the  museum  gradually  to 
expand,  until  it  held  a  position  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the 
Society's   library.    There    are  immense    possibilities    in  the 


Cash  and  securities  in  charge  of  treasurer 
Taylor  bequest,  not  yet  available  


$26,511  32 
1,000  00 


Total 


$27,511  32 
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museum,  as  a  factor  in  popular  education;  we  have  at  present 
but  a  nucleus  of  what  it  should  soon  become.  No  doubt,  in  our 
new  quarters,  where  all  departments  will,  with  better  setting, 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  now,  gifts  of  importance  will 
more  readll}^  be  obtained  for  both  museum  and  library. —  but 
it  is  impracticable  wholly  to  rely  on  this  source;  we  need  in 
addition  a  permanent  fund  to  provide  and  mount  specimens  in 
fields  not  likely  to  be  covered  by  donations.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  is,  indeed,  a  very  modest  endowment  for  this  purpose. 

The  Draper  Fund. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  December 
10,  1896,  the  by-laws  were  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

Section  17.  There  \9>  hereby  established  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Draper  Fund,  the  iDcome  of  which,  or  so  much  of  said  income  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  executive  committee,  shall 
be  used  in  indexing  the  Draper  Collection  of  manuscripts,  and  purchasing 
or  otherwise  securing  for  the  Society's  library  additional  manuscripts  and 
printed  material  touching  upon  the  history  of  mid-Western  settlement. 
The  principal  of  said  Draper  Fund  shall  consist  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
real  or  personal  property  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  deceased;  of  all  gifts  to  the  Society,  the  givers  of  which  may  des- 
ignate such  fund  as  beneficiary:  and  of  such  sums  of  money  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  set  apart  by  the  executive  conimittee  for  such  purpose. 
Said  principal  shall  be  loaned  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  in  the  same 
manner  as,  and  in  connection  with,  the  Binding  and  Antiquarian  Funds; 
and  all  unexpended  balance  of  interest  arising  from  such  loans  shall  an- 
nually be  added  to  the  principal  of  said  Draper  Fund. 

From  the  treasurer's  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  now  in 
this  fund  the  sum  of  $1G7. 15.  No  portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
has  been  expended  during  the  year.  The  Draper  MSB.  should 
be  indexed  as  soon  as  possible;  but  the  task  is  great,  and  in- 
volves the  employment  of  highly  skilled  labor,  thus  entailing  a 
considerable  expense,  for  which  the  fund  is  as  yet  unprepared. 
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LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  library  accessions  during  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1897: 

Books  purchased  (including  exchanges)    1,456 

Books  by  gift   2, 353 

Total  books   3, 809 

Pamphlets,  by  gift   4,602 

Pamphlets,  made  from  newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  worthy 
of  preservation   192 

Total  pamphlets   4,854 


Total  accessions   8,663 

Present  estimated  strength  of  the  library: 

Books   97,589 

Pamphlets   94,346 


Total   191,935 

The  year's  book  accessions  are  classified  as  follows: 

Vols.  I  Vols. 

Bibliography  and  library  econ-           Useful  arts   43 

omy                                         35  Fine  arts   35 

Cyclopaedias                                27  Literature   114 

Periodicals                                 268  |  History,  general   104 

Bound  files  of  newspapers            560  |  Geography  and  travels   136 


Philosophy  and  religion   106 

Sociology*   1,064 

U.  S.  government  publications  170 

Education   220 

Commerce  and  trade   55 

Philology   15 

Natural  science   118 

Patents,  American  and  British  138 


Biography -iind  genealogy   215 

Foreign  history  (except  Brit- 
ish)  49 

British  history   55 

American  history   105 

Local  history   177 

Total   3,809 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foreo-oinoj  tables,  the  total  accessions 
of  the  year  were  8,663  titles  (3,809  books,  and  4,854  pamphlets). 
Of  these,  there  came  by  gift  7,015  (2,353  books,  and  4,662 
paQiphlets),  or  about  80  per  ceat.  The  actual  gifts  to  the 
library,  during  the  year,  have  been  far  greater  than  this,  for 
there  were  received  from  that  source  3,285  books  and  5,976 


*  Including  social  science,  statistics,  political  science,  political  economy^ 
law,  administration,  and  reports  of  associations  and  institutions. 
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pamphlets,  a  total  of  9,261;  of  this  large  number,  932  books 
and  1,314  pamphlets  —  a  total  of  2,246  titles,  or  about  21  per 
cent — were  duplicates  of  what  wei-e  already  on  our  shelves,  and 
therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  tabular  statement  of  accessions. 
Due  credit  for  all  these,  howevsr,  is  given  in  the  list  of  "Givers 
of  books  and  pamphlets.  " 

The  classification  of  the  library  accessions  into  "  books  "  and 
"pamphlets,"  which  has  heretofore  been  made  in  our  annual 
reports,  and  in  those  of  most  other  libraries,  is  misleading;  it 
is  worth  considering  whether  such  distinction  may  not  properlv 
be  dropped,  and  the  two  merged  into  the  common  designation 
of  "  titles. "  Whatever  the  lexicons  may  say,  among  librarians 
there  is  no  generally  accepted  definition  of  "book"  or  "pamph- 
let." If/' books  "  be  only  such  publications  as  are  issued  bound 
in  stiff  covers  ("boards,"  cloth,  or  leather),  some  of  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  European  press,  which  habitually 
come  to  us  in  paper  covers,  are  but  pam.phlets;  whereas  the 
ambitious  author  who  issues  twenty  pages  of  poetry  for  pre- 
sentation purposes,  stoutly  bound  in  covers,  has  published  a 
book  and  not  a  pamphlet;  some  institutions  issue  their  annual 
reports  in  stiff  covers,  while  a  scholarly  monograph  which  revo- 
lutionizes thought  may  appear  in  paper.  Some  librarians  arbi- 
trarily solve  the  puzzle  by  counting  as  a  pamphlet  anything 
issued  in  paper  covers  and  under  50  pages  in  extent,  —  yet  the 
annual  report  of  a  railway  company  may  contain  300  pages, 
and  a  monograph  which  renders  useless  all  previous  literature 
on  the  subject  may  have  been  compressed  into  49.  Again, 
as  is  happening  daily  in  any  progressive  library,  if  a  certain 
number  of  important  publications,  which  have  for  years  been 
upon  the  shelves  in  the  garb  of  pamphlets,  are  sent  to  the  bindery 
for  more  durable  bindings,  do  they  come  back  as  books?  Were 
expense  no  object,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  at  once  to 
send  to  the  bindery  all  prints  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved 
as  books,  which  would  of  course  involve  every  monograph,  no 
matter  how  small,  —  for  the  world  of  thought  is  more  often 
revolutionized  by  the  monograph  than  by  the  many- vol umed 
series;  but  this  is  impracticable  in  any  library  of  which  we  have 
knowledge.    Meanwhile,  the  constantly-recurring  classification 
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of  books  and  pamphlets,  in  our  table  of  accessions,  is  mislead- 
ing to  the  public,  who  are  apt  to  think  the  so-called  books 
chiefly  worthy  of  accession,  and  the  so-called  pamphlets  insig- 
nificant. To  speak  of  our  library  as  containing  191,935  titles,  is 
more  nearly  descriptive  than  to  report  it  as  having  upon  the 
shelves  97,589  books  and  94,346  pamphlets. 

As  in  past  years,  we  have  made  several  important  exchanges 
with  other  American  and  Canadian  libraries.  In  this  work,  we 
utilize  our  large  stock  of  duplicates,  so  that  no  gift  to  us  comes 
amiss. 

WORK  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

Card  Catalogue, 
Work  upon'  the  card  catalogue  of  the  library  has  at  last,  af- 
ter several  years  of  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  our  cata- 
loguing department,  reached  a  point  where  a  halt  may  properly 
be  made:  author,  subject,  and  title  cards  have  been  written  up 
for  all  accessions  since  the  issue  of  the  first  printed  catalogue 
(July  1,  1873),  while  much  of  the  similar  work  has  also  been  done 
upon  the  portion  of  the  library  embraced  in  those  two  volumes.  The 
undertaking  has  been  performed  with  great  care,  and  in  accor. 
dance  with  the  best  existing  methods,  the  cards  being  often 
written  directly  from  the  books  themselves,  where  the  old- 
fashioned  system  adopted  in  the  printed  volumes  has  seemed 
inadequate.  For  all  material  in  the  library,  there  are  now  but 
two  alphabets  to  consult:  (a)  that  in  volumes  i  and  ii  of  the 
printed  catalogue,  and  (b)  that  in  the  card  catalogue.  As  op- 
portunity permits,  amid  the  many  demands  upon  our  small  staff, 
the  rest  of  the  cards  for  the  printed  catalogue  will  be  written, 
so  that  eventually  but  one  alphabet  need  be  consulted, —  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  time  of  all  who  use  the  library. 

^Yi^Qomin  B io (jraph ies. 

The  demands  upon  our  library  for  biographical  material  on 
notable  Wisconsin  men  and  women,  always  frequent,  have  been 
increased  of  late,  owing  to  the  revival  of  historical  inquiry 
induced  by  the  approaching  State  semi-centennial.  This  has 
led  us  to  have  made  a  card  catalogue  of  biographical  sketches 
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and  portraits,  covering  all  the  principal  sources:  (a)  The  in- 
dexed scrap-books  of  Wisconsin  :Xecrology,  which  have  for  many 
years  past  been  kept  in  the  library  —  being  as  a  rule  the  best  cur- 
rent newspaper  obituaries  of  Wisconsin  notabilities,  among 
whom  are  included  early  settlers  of  local  prominence;  (b)  obitu- 
ary sketches  contained  in  any  of  the  publications  of  the  Society- 

(c)  the  several  State  and  county  histories  and  biographical  "  al- 
bums "  —  the  effort  being  here  made  to  select  from  these  mis- 
cellaneous collections  the  sketches  only  of  prominent  citizens- 

(d)  separately-published  biographies,  in  book  or  pamphlet  form; 

(e)  all  books  incidentally  containing  like  sketches.  The  cards^ 
which  thus  usefully  index  these  widely-scattered  biographies^ 
also  give  references  to  such  portraits  of  the  subjects  as  are  in 
any  form  acccessible. 

Classificatio7i. 

The  large  task  of  classifying  and  shelf- listing  the  library  has 
at  last  been  commenced,  although  this  is  a  work  which  will, 
with  our  present  financial  resources,  take  several  years  to  com- 
plete. It  is,  however,  highly  essential  to  a  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  library  in  our  new  quarters.  The  method  we  have 
adopted  is  based  on  the  well-known  Cutter  system,  with  modifi- 
cations to  suit  our  peculiar  needs. 

Catalogue  of  JVeicsj^apei's. 
This  important  w^ork,  under  way  for  several  years  past,  suf- 
fered a  serious  delay  through  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  its 
compiler  from  our  staff,  to  engage  in  kindred  work  within  the 
library,  in  the  employ  of  a  publishing  firm.  Arrangements 
have  been  made,  however,  by  which  the  enterprise  will  at  last 
be  completed,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  publication  issue  from  the 
press  early  in  the  coming  year. 

THE   PORTRAIT  COLLECTION. 

The  official  record  of  receipts  of  works  of  art,  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  is  as  follows : 

F/iofograj>/is  and  Llfliog raphs. 
Byron  Andrews,  Xcw  York.— Grimt  memorial  souvenir.  Photof?raph 
of  Weisgerber's  picture  of  the  "  Birth  of  our  nation's  flag." 
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H.  JEJ.  Barker^  Springfirld,  /??^.— Photograph  of  Lincoln's  home  in 
Springfield,  111. 

Rohcrt  B.  Bird,  J/cuZ/.son.— Photograph  of  Johii  Wilkes  Booth, 
brought  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1865. 

C.  C.  Britt,  Portage.—  Four  photographs  from  U.  S.  navy:  to-wit,  re- 
ceiving ship  "Independence;"  U.  S.  S.  "Monterey;"  U.S.  S.  "New  Or- 
leans:" and  "Some  of  the  crew  of  the  Charleston." 

E.  R.  Ciirtiss,  J/acZ/NO;?.— Portraits  of  members  of  Wisconsin  State 
senate,  1897-98  (framed),  and  assembly,  1897-98. 

Gustave  Devron,  Xew  Orleans,  Xa.— Photograph  of  Pierre  Margi-y. 

Charles  F.  Gale,  Portage. —  Framed  lithograph  portrait  of  Gen.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor. 

Harrison  Post,  Xo.  91,  G.  A.P,,  Depere,  Wis  —  Portraits  of  members 
of  Harrison  Post,  No.  91,  G.  A.  R.,  Depere,  Wis. 

Alexander  McDou.gal,  West  Superior. —  Enlarged  photograph, 
(framed)  of  Capt.  Alexander  McDougal  of  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Reporters  of  Wis.  Leglsleiture,  1897. —  Photograph  of  reporters  of  Wis- 
consin State  legislature,  1897-98  (framed). 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. —  Photograph  of  the  presidents  of 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 

Thomas  W.  Woodnuft,  C/izco^ro.— Photograph  of  Elizabeth  Fry 
(framed).  Photograph  of  George  Fox  (framed).  Engraved  portrait  of  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  (framed). 

THE  3IUSEUM. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  historical  and 
ethnographical  museum  has  fully  maintained  its  old-time  popu- 
larity, for  probably  over  60,000  persons  have  during  the  year 
passed  through  its  halls.  In  the  new  building,  especial  care 
has-been  taken  to  make  attractive  the  rooms  devoted  to  this  de- 
partment and  the  art- gallery,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  archi- 
tects have  been  highly  successful  in  this  respect.  With  the  an- 
tiquarian fund  well  developed,  for  incidental  purchases ;  with  the 
gifts  of  special  collections,  which  we  hope  for  and  have  reason 
to  expect,  when  once  removed  to  the  new  home;  and  with  some 
portion  of  the  annual  State  appropriation  available  for  this  de-- 
partment,  we  hope  soon  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  Society 
and  the  State. 

The  accessions  to  the  museum  during  the  fiscal  year  have  not- 
been  as  numerous  as  usual,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been 
unwilling,  in  view  of  official  uneasiness  on  this  score,  to  add 
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greatly  to  the  present  weight  upon  the  upper  floors  of  the  south 
wing  of  the  Capitol.    The  receipts  have  been  as  follows: 

A  rchceology. 

Burf  Ogbirrn,  Phornlx,  ^r/>o;?a. —Fragment  of  a  shell  ornament, 
found  southwest  of  Tenipe,  about  four  miles;  obsidian  found  near  ruin  of 
larg:e  temple  on  Crosscut  Canal,  four  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Phoenix; 
cliff  dwellers'  "black  and  white"  pottery,  from  the  northern  part  of 
Arizona;  fragment  of  ancient  Sit-yut-ka  pottery,  from  northern  Arizona; 
shell  fragments  found  near  Phoenix;  fragments  of  ancient  Arizona  lootterv, 
found  near  Mesa  City;  fragment  of  ancient  Arizona  pottery,  found  one 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  near  some  ruins  on  Tempe  road; 
three  fragments  of  ancient  Arizona  pottery,  found  three  miles  south  of 
Tempe. 

Curios. 

Byron  Andrews,  Xcw  York.  — Otlicial  badge  of  the  20th  national  en- 
campment of  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Sept.  23d,  1886;  McKinley 
badge,  presidential  campaign  of  189G. 

Thomas  B.  Blair,  Xccnah.  —  Campaign  medal  in  presidential  election 
of  189G,  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Bergstrom  Bros.  &  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis. 

W.E.  Colladay,  Washington,  D.  C —  Specimen  of  extinct  shellfish, 
petrified,  found  near  Piscataway  river  in  Maryland. 

F.  II.  Crouse,  Madison.  — Piece  of  porphyry  from  Montello,  Wis.,  por- 
tion of  block  from  which  w^as  constructed  the  sarcophagus  of  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  1896-07. 

John  Johnston,  Milwaukee.  —  Certificate  of  three  shares  of  stock  in 
Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Home. 

Miss  E.  Ji.  Lyman,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  —  "  Ko  "  napkin  ring.  "Job's 
tears,  "  seeds  of  a  grass. 

E.  F.  Rus^icll,  Madison. — LaCrosse  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  company 
bond  for  one  thousand  dollars,  Oct.  1,  1857. 

Beuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison. —  Autograph  of  William  E.  Gladstone; 
superscription  of  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  Horace  Hart,  controller  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  England.  Presented  to  Mr.  Thwaites  by  ^Iv. 
Hart. 

J.  C.  Widstead,  Alaska.  —  Eight  native  Alaska  articles,  as  follows: 
Fur  bag,  Esquimaux  doll:  facsimile  of  harpoon,  of  fish-trap,  of  fish-spear, 
whale-knife,  fish-line  and  rod,  and  fox-trap.  Also  molar  of  mastodon, 
found  in  Alaska. 

History. 

W.  E.  CoUadai/,  Washington,  I).  C.~  Coin mbian  Mirror  and 
Alexandria  Gazette,  Aug.  29,  1705. 

Simon  Gratz,  Philadelphia,  Pr/.  ~  Manuscript  letter  of  Maj.  M. 
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Neviii.  dated  Green  Bay,  Michigan  Territory,  July  12,  1S20,  descrixr.tive  of 
the  far-trade  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Orir/non,  Jlat/es.—  102  manuscript  letters,  accounts, 
etc.,  of  Alexander  Grignon,  John  Lawe,  et  al.;  illustrative  of  early  history  of 
the  Fox  River  Valley. 

Jlenry  llarnth  n,  Jfad i so )).— Sabre  and  two  revolvers  carried  and  in 
use  by  him  during  the  War  of  Secession  and  at  the  capture  of  Jefferson 
Davis. 

W.  W.  Jones,  Marlison. —  Sharpshooter's  cartridge-box,  picked  up  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Antictam  by  R,  T.  Jones;  cartridge-box,  two  pieces  of 
shell,  lock  of  gun,  and  gun  screw-driver,  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  of 
Antietam  by  R.  T.  Jones. 

O.  G.  Llhbu^  Madison. —  Stone  from  the  ruins  of  Hickox  mill,  located 
on  Mill  creek,  town  of  Ridgeway,  Iowa  county,  Wis.  The  mill,  built  in 
1840,  was  the  first  erected  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin. 

E.  F.  JiusscU,  Madison. —  Confederate  States  one-thousand-dollar 
note,  issued  Feb.  IT,  1864;  State  of  Texas  five-dollar  note,  issued  Jan.  14, 
18G2;  City  of  .Xew  Orleans  fractional  currency,  issued  Oct.  24,  1862,  twenty- 
five-cent  note;  Hungarian  Fund  note  for  five  dollars,  issued  Feb.  2,  1852; 
Continental  money — seven-dollar  note,  issued  by  the  United  Colonies,  Feb., 
1777.  Certificate  issued  by  U.  S.  General  Land  Office  to  William  Garrison 
of  Iowa  county,  Michigan  Territory  [sic],  Jan.  5,  1841. 

State  of  Wisconsin. —  Seal  of  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  in  daily 
use  in  his  office,  1858-97:  discarded  in  March,  1897. 

./.  JT.  SO:ere,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Midi. —  Two  documents  illustrative 
of  the  early  American  fur  trade  in  Mackinac. 

Herbert  B.  Tanner,  Kaukauna. —  Fuck^^ge  containing  121  tax-re- 
ceipts, bills,  letters,  etc.,  from  papers  of  Col,  J.  M.  Boyd,  deceased;  il- 
lustrative of  Wisconsin  history,  18.30-50, 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Thornton,  Fj-ovidence,  I?.  1  .—  Sixteenth  of  a  dollar;  bill 
issued  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Sept.,  1776. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Va)}  Cleve,  Min}iea2)olis.— Orderly-hook,  1834-36,  kept  at 
Fort  Winnebago,  Wisconsin  Territory,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  H.  O. 
Van  Cleve,  acting  adjutant.    Presented  by  his  widow. 

C.  If.  White.,  Green  Ba>/. —  Papers  relating  to  organization  of  Bank  of 
Wisconsin  i first  bank  in  Brown  county  ),  August,  1833.  Proceedings  of  regi- 
mental court-martial  held  at  Green  Bay,  Dec.  12,  1842.  Death-warrant  of 
Maw-yaw-maw-nee-kaw,  a  Winnebago  Indian  sentenced  May  10,  1837,  for 
murder.  Commission  of  Charles  TuUar  (Dec.  2,  1836)  as  major  in'Browa 
county  militia,  and  various  other  ofilcial  documents  issued  to  Tullar.  Bank 
of  Fox  River  (Hydraulic  Company),  Depere,  Wis,,  twenty-dollar  note,  is- 
sued Oct,  20,  1S38. 

Bailey  117///.^  Washington,  I).  C— Campaign  document,  1880, 
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secretary's  office. 

During  the  last  week  of  December,  l.SOG,  the  secretary  repre- 
sented the  Society  at  the  annual  session  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  in  New  York  City.  The  association,  which 
is  doing  much  to  popularize  the  study  of  history  in  the  United 
States,  will  meet  this  year  in  Cleveland;  the  result  will  no 
doubt  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  cause  of  history  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Association  — 
which  is  doing  vigorous  work  in  stimulating  public  interest  in 
Wisconsin,  in  behalf  of  free  local  and  travelino;  libraries  —  was 
held  at  Milwaukee,  February  22-23.  We  were  represented  by 
the  secretary,  and  several  other  members  of  our  library  staff. 
The  Society  is  actively  cooperating  with  this  association,  and 
with  the  State  Free  Library  Commission,  in  assisting  and  en- 
couracrincr  the  smaller  libraries  of  the  commonwealth. 

From  June  21  to  25,  the  Am.erican  Library  Association  met 
in  Philadelphia,  our  Society  being  represented  at  the  meeting 
by  the  librarian.  This  association  is  of  great  practical  value  to 
the  library  profession  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  we  be  annually  represented  at  its  conventions  by  one  or 
more  of  our  staff.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

During  the  past  summer, — thus  enjoying  his  first  regular  va- 
cation for  several  years, —  the  secretary  visited  several  countries 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  furnishing  and  administrative  methods  of  libraries,  arch- 
ives, and  museums,  with  the  view  of  gradually  introducing  into 
our  work  such  as  seemed  suited  to  our  needs  and  were  other- 
wise practicable.  While  in  Paris  and  London,  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  public  archives,  and  made  arrangements  for  copying 
numerous  documents  which  throw  much  light  upon  early  Wis- 
consin history, —  particularly  the  relations  between  the  French 
and  the  Indians  in  the  old  Fox  War.  The  trip  was  made  with- 
out expense  to  the  Society. 

The  secretary  has  made,  during  the  year,  several  visits  to 
various  portions  of  Wisconsin,  upon  errands  of  research  in  con- 
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iicction  with  the  editing  of  our  CoUections.  He  has  also  re- 
sponded to  invitations  to  address  public  meeliiigs  within  the 
State,  sometimes  in  behalf  of  free  public  libraries  for  small  com- 
munities, again  to  cultivate  popular  interest  in  State  and  local 
history. 

Volume  xiv  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections  is  now  going 
through  the  press, -and  will  be  issued  during  the  spring  of  1898. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  equal  in  interest  and  value  to  its 
predecessors.  The  popular  demand  for  volumes  of  this  series  is 
-continually  increasing,  and  the  edition  of  2,500  copies  will 
soon  be  found  too  small  adequately  to  supply  applicants.  The 
stimulation  of  interest  in  the  study  of  Wisconsin  history,  inci- 
dent to  the  semi-centennial  anniversaries,  threatens  soon  to  make 
heavy  drafts  upon  our  stock  of  publications,  of  every  sort. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  passage  by  the  legislature  of  chapters  237  and  293, 
Laws  of  1897  —  extending  the  tax-levy  for  our  new  building, 
-and  authorizing  the  Building  CommJssion  to  anticipate  this  by 
borrowing  from  the  State  trust  funds  —  has  elsewhere  been 
noted. 

The  passage  of  chapter  118,  Lav\^s  of  1897,  authorizing  the 
incorporation  of  local  historical  societies  as  auxiliaries  to  this 
Society,  is  also  commented  upon  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

By  chapter  252,  Laws  of  1897,  the  Society  is  authorized  "to 
sell  for  such  price,  and  upon  conditions,  ■  as  its  finance  commit- 
tee may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  said  Society,  and  to  con- 
vey real  estate  acquired  by  it,  by  gift  or  bequest,  or  through 
the  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage,  now  or  hereafter  owned  by 
the  Society."  The  Society  has  thus  far  been  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  seek  special  legislation  before 
disposing  of  real  property. 

By  chapter  263,  Laws  of  1897,  the  annual  appropriation  to 
the  Society  was  increased  from  85,000  to  15,000,  to  commence 
with  the  year  1898.  At  the  special  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
held  in  August  last,  this  increase  of  appropriation  was  deferred 
until  the  Society  shall  move  into  its  new  building.  This  was 
for  us  an  unfortunate  piece  of  economy,  for  many  reasons. 
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A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  85,000  granted  to  us  annu- 
ally by  the  SUate  was  sufficient  for  our  work,  as  then  organ- 
ized. Our  staff  then  consisted  of  a  secretary,  a  librarian,  and 
an  assistant  librarian,  who  drew  their  salaries  from  the'  State; 
from  the  $5,000,  it  was  only  necessary  to  spend  $800  for  the 
services' of  one  library  assistant.  The  $4,200  remaining  was, 
for  that  time  of  few  readers  and  humble  aspirations,  a  satisfac- 
tory book-purchasing  fund.  But  as  the  library,  grew  apace, 
and  the  demands  upon  it  of  State  officials,  the  public,  and  the 
State  University  grew  still  faster,  it  became  necessary  gradu- 
ally to  add  more  assistants  and  more  library  fixtures;  as  the 
work  of  investigation  broadened,  and  it  became  necessary  to  go 
out  to  the  people,  there  arose  traveling  and  other  expenses, — 
so  that  despite  the  most  rigid  economy  (the  necessity  for  the 
expenditure  of  each  dollar  being  as  carefully  considered  as 
though  the  affairs  of  a  private  citizen  were  concerned)  our 
book-purchasing  fund  has  been  reduced  to  little  over  $2,500, 
When  it  is  considered  that  Harvard  College  Library  spends 
about  $30,000  per  year  in  books,  the  Boston  Public  Library  far 
more,  and  even  such  city  libraries  as  those  of  r>Iilwaukee,  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit  a  sum  over  five  times  that  of  ours,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  keep  pace 
with  our  fellows,  even  in  our  special  fields  of  collection.  We 
are  able  to  make  a  large  annual  showing  of  accessions, —  far 
larger,  in  fact,  than  many  libraries  with  much  more  money  to 
spend,  both  for  service  and  for  books ;  this  is  owing  in  part  to 
our  many  kind  friends  in  various  portions  of  the  world,  in  part 
to  our  persistence  in  seeking  gifts,  in  part  to  our  far-reaching 
exchange  system,  —  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  valuable 
and  necessary  as  are  the  results  of  these  efforts,  we  do  not 
therein  materially  touch  the  books  which  are  issued  by  the  trade: 
for  these,  money  is  required,  and  of  money  we  have  little.  It 
should  also  be  considered  that,  as  the  library  grows,  the  staff 
must  grow  likewise. 

When  we  move  into  our  new  building,  a  large  share  of  the 
increased  appropriation  will  be  absorbed  in  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  maintenance:  we  shall  then  no  longer  be  favored,  as 
now,  with  heat,  light,  ordinary  repairs,  and  a  part  of  our  jani- 
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torial  service.  In  the  interim  of  eighteen  or  twenty  months, 
between  the  beginning  of  January  next  and  the  probable  time 
of  moving  in,  the  proposed  increase  of  appropriation  would,  if 
left  undisturbed,  have  enabled  us  to  fill  in  several  ugly  gaps  in 
our  sets  of  printed  documentary  material,  so  necessary  to  the 
proper  equipment  of  the  library;  to  classify  and  shelf-list  the 
books  already  accumulated;  and  to  have  taken  greater  advan- 
tage of  the  semi-centennial  movement  for  the  gathering  of  his- 
torical documents  and  material  within  our  ov;n  State.  The 
action  of  the  legislature  has  compelled  us  to  forego  this  advance- 
ment, and  move  into  the  new  building  handicapped  in  many 
directions.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  of 
1899  will  rescind  this  action  of  August  last,  and  enable  us  in 
some  measure  to  regain  the  lost  ground. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Progress  upon  the  new  home  for  the  Society  is  slow,  but  quite 
as  rapid  as  the  financial  conditions  which  beset  the  Building 
Commission  will  permit. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  March  3,  1897,  the 
legislature  was  requested  to  pass  an  act  extending  the  percent- 
age tax  (one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State,  yielding  about  800,000  per  annum),  from  three  years  ta 
seven.  It  was  at  the  time  confidently  expected  by  the  Board 
that  the  sum  thus  raised  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
structure  according  to  the  original  plans.  The  legislature,  with 
commendable  liberality,  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Board,  in 
chapter  237  of  the  laws  of  1807;  later,  in  chapter  293,  power 
was  granted  to  the  commissioners  of  public  lands  to  make  loans 
to  the  Board,  out  of  the  trust-funds  of  the  State,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appropriation  made  by  chapter  298  of  the  laws- 
of  1895. 

The  architects  were  strictly  enjoined  to  so  draw  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  that  the  ap- 
propriation should  not  be  exceeded.  It  was  found,  however, 
when  bids  were  opened  upon  the  first  of  June  last,  that  the 
lowest  bid  for  the  complete  work  (except  stone-carving,  which 
was,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  left  uncompleted)  was  about 
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$73,000  above  the  amount  available.  All  bids  were  therefore 
rejected,  and  the  architects  instructed  to  "revise  the  plans  and 
specifications,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  'cost  of  the  building 
within  the  means  provided  by  the  legislature;"  .obviously,  no 
•other  course  was  open  to  the  Board. 

After  due  consultation,  the  Board  agreed  with  the  architects 
to  omit  at  present,  the  north  book-stack  wing  (thereby  saving 
.about  $40,000);  to  use  domestic  cement  in  the  basement  floor, 
to  omit  Gilsonite  where  advisable,  and  to  make  certain  reduc- 
tions in  the  cut  stone  (thus  saving  about  $3,000):  to  leave  out 
the  passenger  elevator  and  the  ornamental  iron. work  in  connec- 
tion therewith  (saving  $2,100);  to  substitute  yellow  pine  for 
maple  floors,  also  omitting  wainscoting  in  certain  rooms,  and 
making  some  other  modihcations  in  the  wood-work  (saving 
$2,000);  to  substitute  wood  for  tile,  in  floor  of  reading-room 
(saving  $1,700);  to  amend  the  specifications  as  to  plasterino; 
-and  stucco-work,  in  certain  portions  (saving  $4,000);  to  amend 
the  heating  and  ventilating  proposals  (saving  $6,750);  and  to 
amend  various  other  minor  proposals,  so  as  to  effect  a  further 
■saving  of  $2,050, —  the  total  saving  to  be  $61,600. 

The  plans  and  specifications  were  finally  amended  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  both  Board  and  architects,  and  bids  were 
again  advertised  for.  These  were  openec^  upon  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July.  The  lowest  bid  proved  to^be^that  of  Harry 
-Johnson,  of  Omaha,  offering  to  do  the  complete  work  (except 
^tone-carving)  for  $204,733.07  —  less  $400,  "deducted  for  the 
value  of  such  material  available  to  the  new  work  as  now  belongs 
"to  the  State,  now  on  the  premises."  Contract  was  duly  entered 
into  with  said  Johnson,  and  his  partner  in  the  work,  the  Chicago 
Lumber  Co.  ;  the  time  limited  being  August  1,  1899.  Francis 
W.  Grant,  of  St.  Louis,  who  comes  highly  recommended,  was 
appointed  inspector  of  works,  in  the  employ  of  the  Board.  Dur- 
ing August,  work  upon  the  new  contract  was  commenced,  and 
is  now  in  progress.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  building  will 
be  under  cover  in  July  next. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Board  will,  despite  its  disinclination 
to  do  so,  be  obliged  once  more  to  go  to  the  legislature,  in  order 
"to  complete  the  building.    The  omission  of  the  north  book-stack 
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wing  is  of  course  but  a  temporar}^  expedient;  the  passenger 
cievator,  for  the  present  cimitted,  vrill  be  a  prime  necessity  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  to  the  museum  and  gallery:  the 
.stone-carving,  properly  left  to  the  last,  —  from  fear  of  accidents 
in  the  course  of  construction, —  should  certainly  be  executed  as 
soon  as  possible;  and  the  building  needs  to  be  properly  furnished 
and  equipped, —  the  iron  book-shelving,  without  which  our  library 
cannot  be  accomn:iodated,  being  a  part  of  the  equipment.  More 
funds  will  be  necessary  for  all  this  —  possibly  an  extension  of 
the  tenth-of-a-mill  tax  through  two  more  years.  That  the  leg- 
islature will  enable  the  Board  properly  to  complete  its  task,  is 
confidently  hoped. 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  to  confront  the 

Board  has  been  the  manner  in  which  it  has  received  its  funds  

an  annual  allowance  of  sGO,OOU  extending  through  a  series  of 
years.  To  build  by  ])iecemeal,  as  the  money  came  in,  would  of 
course  have  been  ruinously  expensive  and  unsatisfactory;  the 
legislature  intended  that  the  Board  should  at  once  erect  the 
building,  to  this  end  granting  it  privilege  to  borrovv^  from  the 
State  trust-funds,  in  anticipation  of  its  income.  This  method, 
however,  involves  the  Board  in  the  payment  of  interest  to  the 
State  of  about  $45,000,  which  serves  to  reduce  the  total  appro- 
priation by  that  amount.  This  item  alone  is  nearly  sufficient  to 
equip  the  building.  The  heavy  interest  account,  and  the  quite 
unexpected  cost  of  the  structure  as  planned  by  the  architects, 
are  the  causes  of  the  embarrassments  which  have  confronted  the 
Board,  and  for  which  it  will  apparently  be  obliged  to  seek  leg- 
islative relief. 

AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 

.  The  legislature  of  1897  passed  an  act  (chapter  IIS)  which  is 
destined,  we  believe,  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
future  of  this  Society.    The  act  is  as  follows: 
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Chapter  118. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  organization  of  societies  auxiliary  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  and  amentlatury  of  chapter  21  of  the  reviseu  stat- 
utes of  Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  twenty-four  of  the  revised  statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  as  follows: 

Section  37Ga.  Local  societies  without  capital  stock  may  be  organized 
under  the  general  laws  of  this  state  for  any  purposes  mentioned  in  section 
376,  and  as  auxiliaries  to  the  State  Historical  Society,  to  gather  and  pre- 
serve incidents,  experiences,  or  biographies  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  cit- 
izens of  this  state  in  any  way  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  No 
fees  shall  be  charged  by  any  register  of  deeds  for  recording,  nor  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  filing,  its  articles  of. organization  or  any  amendments 
thereto,  nor  for  its  c/rtificate  of  incorporation. 

Section  3"6b.  The  commandery  of  Wisconsin  military  order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion:  the  department  of  Wisconsin,  Gra.'d  Army  of  the  Republic; 
the  department  of  Wisconsin,  Woman's  Relief  Corps;  the  department  of 
Wisconsin,  Sons  of  Veterans;  the  Wisconsin  state  organizations  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer:can 
Revolution,  and  any  local  society  heretofore  organized  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  section  37oa,  by  a  resolution  duly  passed  and  a  veri- 
fied copy  thereof  duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  may  accept  the  provisions  and  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  this  act.  Any  such  auxiliary  society  shall  be  a  member  and 
entitled  to  one  vote  in  any  general  meeting  of  said  State  Historical  Society. 

Section  376c.  Any  such  auxiliary  society  may  make  a  report  of  its  work 
ann\ially  to  said  Slate  Historical  Society,  which,  or  portions,  or  a  synopsis 
thereof,  may  be  inclu.led  in  the  publications  of  said  State  IHstorical  So- 
ciety; and,  upon  application  of  any  auxiliary  society,  the  State  Historical 
Society  may  become  in  behalf  of  the  state  the  custodian  of  the  records  of 
such  auxiliary  society. 

Section  376d.  The  State  Historical  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing uniformity  in  organization  and  methods  of  work,  may  prepare  and  furi 
Dish  uniform  articles  of  organization  and  by-laws  to  any  such  auxiliary 
society:  but  such  auxiliary  may  adopt,  from  time  to  tim"*,  such  additional 
by-laws  as  it  may  desire. 

Section  376e.  The  State  Historical  Society  may  provide  for  annual  or 
other  meetings  of  officers  or  representatives  of  such  auxiliary  societies  at 
times  and  places  to  be  fixed  by  its  secretary,  or  by  such  oflicers  or  ropro- 
sentatives,  and  the  proceedings  of  such  nifietings,  or  such  portions  thereof 
as  its  secretary  may  select,  may  be  included  in  its  published  reports.  Each 
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anxiliary  society  shall  receive  a  copy  of  each  of  the  publications  of  said 
State  Historical  Society. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
jiassage  and  publication. 

Approved  March  27,  1397. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (sec.  oTGd),  a  special  com- 
mittee of  this  Society  has  prepared  and  published  a  form  of 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  has  secured  its  wide  circulation 
through  the  State,  among  those  interested  in  the  various  semi- 
centennial movements.  From  correspondence  thus  far  received 
by  the  secretary,  it  seems  probable  that  several  new  auxiliary 
societies  will  be  formed  during  the  present  winter,  and  that 
some  of  the  old  organizations  will  also  take  steps  to  become  aux- 
iliaries. 

A  system  of  historical  societies,  such  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  act,  would,  if  conducted  in  a  vigorous  spirit  and  under  proper 
coordination,  be  of  Liestimable  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  history  in  Wisconsin.  With  each  local  society  intelligently 
cultivating  its  own  field  of  research,  and  the  results  carefully 
summarized  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  societies,  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  State  Society,  we 
could  achieve  results  quite  unparalleled  in  any  other  American 
State.  Every  document  of  historic  interest  would  thereby  ulti- 
mately be  obtained  from  its  private  owner,  and  })laced  where  it 
would  be  of  use  to  all,  in  the  archives  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  are  entrusted  to  our  keeping;  every  event  of  local  inter- 
est would  in  time  have  its  historian;  important  historic  monu- 
ments would,  in  every  locality,  be  preserved,  or  their  sites 
marked  with  tablets  ,  and  there  would  be  engendered  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  particularly  in  the  schools,  a  spirit  of  his- 
toric research  which  would  quicken  civic  pride,  the  true  source 
of  patriotism,  and  in  general  make  for  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  our  people. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  (in  sec.  37(jb)  contemplates  the 
co-operation  with  this  Society  of  the  several  patriotic  societies 
of  the  State.  Tlie  Wisconsin  Department  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  has  already  taken  action  in  the  matter,  by  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  secretary  of  this 
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Society  relative  to  details.'  While  no  pUm  has  yet  been  for- 
mulated, it  has  been  suggested  by  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
interested  in  the  project,  that,  among  other  historical  activities, 
each  post  secure  full  biographical  records  of  their  severa!  mem- 
bers, living  and  dead,  for  preservation  in  the  archives  of  thi> 
Society. 

The  State  Society  will  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of 
the  several  phases  of  proposed  local  historical  work,  and  do 
what  it  may  to  enlist  popular  interest  therein. 

THE   STATE   SEMI- CP^NTENNIAL. 

Upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  the  executive  committee 
held  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  Society 
towards  the  various  movements  on  foot  for  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  State's  semi-centennial  anniversaries  in  1898.  A 
special  committee  was  ap])ointed  (consisting  of  2^Iessrs.  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  B.  J.  Stevens,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  F.  J.  Turner,  and 
C.  B.  Welton)  to  draft  a  letter  to  the  people  of  "Wisconsin  urg- 
ing them  to  organize  county  historical  societies,  to  hold  county 
celebrations  upon  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1S9S,  and  be- 
speaking for  the  proposed  State  celebrations  at  Madison  (June 
7-9)  and  Milwaukee  (June  27-July  2)  a  cordial  popular  support. 
The  following  open  letter  was  the  result: 

Rooms  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  November  3,  1897. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Wiscontiin: 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  approval  of  the  act  of  Congress  admitting' 
Wisconsin  to  the  Federal  Union,  will  occur  upon  May  29th,  1S98:  and  the 
fiftieth  anniveisity  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  of  oflke,  by  the  first 
elective  State  otticers,  upon  June  7th,  189S. 

Appropriate  observances  in  commemoration  of  these  events  are,  we  feel 
assured,  generally  desired  by  the  people  of  our  State,  to  the  end  tliat  tlK-re 
may  be  fostered  among  us  that  spirit  of  historic  consciousness  which  is 
the  source  of  civic  pride  and  patriotism.  The  several  programme  commit- 
tees —  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  at 
the  final  meeting  of  the  latter,  in  Milwaukee,  a  few  months  ago have 
outlined  plans  which  embrace  three  features,  as  follows: 

1.  County  pioneer  colebratiuns,  t(»  be  held  at  each  county  seat  upon  Sat- 
urday, May  28th,  1S9S  (for  the  29th  falls  upon  Sunday,  and  the  notli  h 

i  See  Proc.  3 1st  Aim.  Enc,  Dept.  of  Win.,  G.  A.  li.,  1S'J7,  pp.  13;M.T>. 
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.Memoriiil  Day),  These  celehratiuDs  to  be,  so  far  as  possible,  under  the 
control  of  local  liistorical  or  early-settler  societies,  either  already  or(,^anized, 
or  at  once  to  be  organized,  with  this  end  in  view, 

2.  A  freneral  State  celebration,  of  a  military,  literary,  and  historical  char- 
acter, to  be  held  at  Madison,  the  seat  of  State  governnient,  upon  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  June  7th,  Sth.  and  0th,  18PS.  The  7th  of 
June  has  been  declared  by  the  legislature  a  legal  holiday,  and  the  pro- 
grauune  upon  tha_t  day  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor;  the  proposition  is 
to  extend  the  celebration  through  the  Sth  and  9th,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  people's  committee. 

3.  A  carnival  at  Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  from  June  27th 
to  July  2d,  to  graphically  represent  the  business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, held  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Res^olrcd:  That  the  State  tlistorical  Society  of  Wisconsin  views  with 
great  interest  the  X)reparations  now  underway  for  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
brations proposed  to  })e  held  at  Madison,  the  seat  of  State  government,  upon 
the  7th,  Sth,  and  9th  of  June,  1898,  and  at  Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  of  the 
State,  from  June  27th  to  July  2d,  189S.  It  considers  the  proper  observance 
of  the  anniversary  year  as  of  much  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
believing  that  it  will  awaken  stirring  historic  memories  and  foster  civic 
pride,  thereby  conducing  to  the  cau.se  of  good  citizenship  within  our  bor- 
ders. It  therefore  bespeaks  for  these  several  celebrations  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  Wisconsin  men  and  women,  wherever  they  may  be. 

Iteaolved:  That  the  Society  advises  and  requests  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  local  and  county  historical  and  early-settler  associations,  to  develop 
the  historical  spirit  in  their  several  cQtimiunities,  to  aid  and  direct  local 
celebrations  at  the  several  county  seats  on  the  2Sthof  May  next,  and,  as  a 
further  mode  of  semi-centennial  observance,  to  gather  for  preservation 
within  the  archives  of  this  Society  (as  the  trustee  of  the  State;  whatever 
historical  material  may  be  found  within  their  borders. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  these  resolutions,  the  Society  begs  leave 
at  the  present  time,  to  urge  the  people  of  the  State: 

1.  At  once  to  form  local  historical  and  early-settler  societies,  which  shall 
meet  as  frei[uently  as  convenient  during  the  coming  winter,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  social  reunion  and  pioneer  reminiscence.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
these  local  societies  to  call  out  valuable  personal  narratives  of  pioneer  life, 
in  written  form:  to  collect  from  pioneers,  or  the  descendants  of  pioneers, 
early  manuscript  diaries,  journals,  letters,  and  original  documents  of  every 
sort  which  may  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  our  State,  or  of  the 
Northwest  in  general.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  several  Wisconsin 
posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  do  similar  historical  and  bio- 
graphical work,  in  connection  with  their  distinguished  services  in  behalf 
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of  the  State:  and  that  the  history  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guanl,  an-l 
the  old  militia  system  which  precefled  it,  be  properly  set  f<:)rth  bv  the  wh-n 
who  are  most  competent  to  jtreijare  it.  An  especial  eirort  shuidd  be  mad-- 
*to  si^nialize  our  setui-centennial  year  by  a  general  coUectiun  of  these  best 
sources  of  historical  research,  and  placing  them  where  they  can  best  b*' 
preserved  and  utilized.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  the  several 
local  societies  shall,  when  the  work  of  the  semi-centennial  is  over,  not  dis- 
band, but  permanently  maintain  their  useful  existence,  and  become  active 
auxiliary  members  of  the  State  Society,  under  the  provisions  of  Chap.  lis. 
Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1897.  This  law  provides  that  incorporated  loc:d 
societies  engaged  in  historical  research  may  become  auxiliary  meui- 
bers  of  the  State  Society,  with  power  to  send  delegates  to  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  latter;  and  fo  make  reports  thereto,  which  reports  shall  be  pub- 
lished, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Society. 

2.  To  hold,  in  each  county,  as  so3n  as  practicable,  a  onvention  of  dele- 
gates from  such  societies,— or,  if  preferred,  a  general  mass-meeting  of 
citizens, —  at  which  shall  be  appointed  a  competent  county  historian;  this 
latter  to  commence  at  once  the  detailed  preparation  of  historical  data  and 
statistics  for  his  county. 

3.  To  hold,  upon  the  '2Sth  of  May,  189S,  at  the  county  seat,  or  other  con- 
venient place,  an  historical  celebration,  of  such  detaded  character  as  may 
to  each  county  seem  desirable;  but  to  have  chiefly  in  view  the  semi-cen- 
tennial idea.  At  this  local  celebration,  the  county  historian  may  present 
a  report  of  his  investigations,  in  synopsis  or  otherwise. 

4.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  State  historical  celebration  in  Madi- 
son will,  it  is  expected,  ask  the  several  locnl  societies  to  send  delegates 
thereto.  A  meeting  will  no  doubt  be  planned,  in  connection  therewith,  at 
which  the  county  historians  may  present  their  reports  to  the  State  Society. 
It  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  found  for  publishing  a  jBemi-centennial 
fVolume,  in  which  shall  appear  these  several  county  histories,  or  such  parts 
thereof,  properly  edited,  as  a  competent  committee  may  agree  upon. 

The  Society  will  be  X)leased,  when  requested,  to  communicate  with  citi- 
zens in  the  several  counties,  relative  to  the  proposed  local  celebrations,  the 
formation  of  local  societies,  and  the  preparation  of  local  histories. 

In  behalf  of  the  Society, 
'  John  Johxsto.v,  Pre-sident. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Sr.orei(Vi'}i . 

The  above  letter  was  widely  published  by  the  .press  of  the 
State,  and  a  thousand  copies  in  circular  form  were  mailed  to 
prominent  citizens.  The  result  has  been  the  awakenino;  of  a 
healthy  interest  in  the  movement,  and  the  secretar\^is  daily  in 
receipt  of  letters  which  seem  to  promise  a  quite  general  cclobra- 
tion  at  the  various  county  seats  in  May.    The  committee  manag- 
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in<r  the  State  literary  and  historical  celebration  at  Madison,  in 
June,  have  opetied  nn  ottico  in  the  capitol,  and  report  favorable 
prospects  for  an  observance  worthy  of  the  anniversary  and  the 
Commonwealth;  in  Milv.-aukee,  the  Carnival  Association  are  rap- 
idly formulating  their  arrangements,  and  feel  warranted  in  prom- 
ising a  brilliant  spectacle,  illustrative  of  "Wisconsin's  remarkable, 
commercial  and  industrial  developinent  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

This  Society,  as  a  corporation,  obviously  can  take  no  part  in 
the  actual  management  of  the  several  county  and  State  celebra- 
tions. These  are  in  the  capable  hands  of  committees  of  citizens 
organized  for  the  purpose — among  whom  are  many  of  our  mem- 
bers; but  the  Society,  as  such,  can  and  will  hold  itself  in  readi- 
ness, when  requested,  to  confer  with  associations,  committees, 
or  individuals,  in  a  purely  advisory  way,  relative  to  the  details 
of  collecting  historical  material,  preparing  historical  papers, 
etc.  To  this  end,  we  have,  within  the  past  few  days,  caused  to 
be  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  State,  a  circular  of  15  pages, 
containing:  (1)  The  statutes  governing  local  historical  societies, 
as  auxiliary  members  of  this  Society;  (2)  Suggestions  for  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  local  historical  societies;  and  (3)  Sugges- 
tions to  local  historical  societies,  relative  to  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  county  semi-centennial  observances,  on  May  28,  1898. 
This  circular  seeks  to  answer  the  numerous  practical  questions 
which  have  been  propounded  to  the  Society,  and  to  map  out,  in 
some  detail,  a  profitable  course  of  winter's  work  for  the  several 
auxiliaries;  it  will,  we  trust,  do  much  to  stimulate  local  socie- 
ties in  the  present  movement,  as  well  as  be  of  some  ])ermanent 
value  to  local  historians  in  general. 

By  the  provisions  of  chapter  289,  laws  of  1897,  State  Super- 
intendent J.  Q.  Emery  was  designated  commissioner  for  the 
State  to  collect  such  local  historical  and  biographical  material 
as  may  be  considered  valuable  for  preservation  in  the  library  of 
this  Society,  and  the  schools  of  the  State  are  specifically  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  m.eans  through  which  this  material  may  be 
secured.  Superintendent  Emery  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  principals  and  assistants  in  the  normal  and  free  high  schools, 
inviting  their  coJ'peration.     }le  says,  in  this  letter: 

Upon  consultation,  it  has  been  deteruiinod  to  invite  all  principals  to 
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designate  a  day,  not  later  than  March  15,  1898,  upon  which  pupils  mav 
present  papers  containing  incidents  of  pioneer  life  in  the  locality,  which, 
may  be  of  interest  and  worthy  of  preservation,  and  sketches  of  the  life  and 
experiences  of  pioneers  in  the  State.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  ail 
statements  made  authentic,  and  the  place  or  places  where  the  incident  de- 
scribed occurred,  or  the  person  or  persons  mentioned,  designated  with  ac- 
curacy and  precision.  If  pupils  can  be  induced  to  unite,  by  sections  or 
divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  along  particular  lines,  and 
coiisolidato  their  discoveries  in  two  or  three  papers,  the  spirit,  habit,  and 
practice  of  historical  research  and  inquiry  will  by  that  means  be  greatlv 
promoted.  At  the  time  designated,  tlie  papers,  prepared  may  be  read  at  a 
public  session,  to  which  ail  interested  may  be  invited.  A  copy  of  these 
papers  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  at  Madison,  Wis. 

I  am  sure  that  teachers  will  find  that  the  results  will  richly  repay  the 
effort  they  may  make,  and  the  help  they  may  be  called  u^ion  to  render. 

The  approach  of  the  time  for  celebrating  the  semi-centennial  of  the  life 
of  Wisconsin  as  a  State,  makes  the  time  for  this  historical  inquiry  oppor- 
tune; and  many  worthy  deeds  of  early  settlers  may  thus  be  rescued  from 
oblivion,  and  preserved  in  a  form  for  use  by  future  historians*. 

The  state  superintendent  is  in  frequent  consultation  with  the 
secretary  of  this  Society,  and  anticipates  good  results  from  his 
etTorts  to  interest  the  teachers  and  schools  in  this  work;  his 
official  report  of  the  work  thus  far  done  by  him,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Society.  One  of  the  important  results  of  the  semi- 
centennial observances,  county  and  State,  will  be  the  stimulation 
of  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  the  various  systematic  endeav- 
ors now  being  made,  in  connection  with  the  semi-centennial  an- 
niversaries, to  foster  the  historic  spirit  in  our  midst,  will  prove 
of  great  importance  to  the  cause  not  only  of  history  but  of  g(.)'>d 
citizenship  in  "Wisconsin;  and  the  jirominent  part  in  this  move- 
ment which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  Society,  will  greatly 
strengthen  its  hands  in  the  important  work  which  lies  before  it. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Reuben  G.  Tijwaites, 

Secretary. 
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COXSTITrTIOX   AXD    BY-LAWS    OF   THE  STATE 
HISTORICAL   SOCIETY   OF  WISCOXSIX. 

The  following  revised  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Soci- 
ety at  its.  45th  annual  meeting  (adjourned  se.^sionj,  held  Decem- 
ber IG,  ISDT;  the  By-Laws  were  ado]3ted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  upon  the  same  date. 

THE  COXSTITUTIOX. 

.  ARTICLE  I. 

Object.  ■  ■ 

Section  1.  This  Society  shall  bo  styled  The  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin.  Its  object  shall  be  the  collection,  XJi'Cservation,  exhibition,  and 
publication  of  materials  for  the  study  of  history,  especially  the  history  of 
this  State  and  of  the  Middle  West:  to  this  end,  exploring  the  archaeology 
of  said  region.  ae«iuiring  documents  and  manuscripts,  obtaining  narra- 
tives and  records  of  pioneers,  conducting  a  library  of  historical  reference, 
maintaining  a  gallery  of  historical  portraiture  and  an  ethnological  and 
historical  museum,  publishing  and  otherwise  diffusing  information  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  the  region,  and  in  general  encouraging  and  develop- 
ing within  this  State  the  study  of  history.  It  shall  also  perform  such 
other  and  kindred  duties  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Monhertiltii). 

Section  1.  This  Society  shall  be  composed  of  life,  annual,  honorary, 
corresponding,  auxiliary,  and  ex-ofticio  members. 

Members  of  the  first  four  classes  may  be  chosen  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  thereof. 

Any  society  in  Wisconsin,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and 
preserving  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  this  State  and  of  its  individual 
citizens,  and  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  may, 
ui)on  application  and  the  filing  of  a  resolution  as  required  by  law,  become 
an  auxiliary  member  of  this  Society,  be  represented  at  all  general  meetings 
thereof  by  one  delegate,  and  make  a  report  of  its  work  annually  to  this 
Society. 

Ex-officio  members  are  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treas- 
urer. 

Section  2.  The  fees  for  membership  shall  be  as  follows:  for  life  mem- 
bership, twenty  dollars:  and  for  annual  membership,  two  dollars  per  an- 
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num.  The  life  mciubership  fee,  or  the  first  year's  dues  for  annual  mem- 
bership, shall  be  payable  within  cne  month  after  election  to  naembership 
and  notice  of  such  eh^ctiun;  except  that  an  annual  memt)er  may  at  any 
time  become  a  life  member,  by  paying  the  reqnisitc  fee. 

Sectio-n  3.  The  right  to  hold  oflice  and  to  vote,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  shall  be  possessed  only  by  life,  annual,  and  ex- 
oflicio  members,  and  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies;  only  life  and  an- 
nual members  shall  hold  office. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  cura- 
tors and  the  transaction  of  other  business  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety, shall  be  held  at  siich  time  and  place,  in  the  month  of  December  in 
each  year,  and  be  conducted  in  such  manner,  as  the  executive  committee 
shall  designate. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  held  from  time  to 
time,  as  required,  upon  call  of  the  president  or  secretary;  and  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  called  by  the  secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  five  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  ' 

Section  3.  At  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  annual,  regular,  or 
special,  not  less  than  ten  members  having  a  right  to  vote  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Section  4.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Society  shall  begin  upon  the  first  day 
of  December  and  end  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Ojjiccrs,  their  duties  and  powers. 

Section  1.  There  shall  hd  thirty-six  curators,  who,  together  with  the 
secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Society,  and  the  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
and  state  treasurer,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  in  which 
committee  shall  be  vested  full  power  of  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum;  if  those  present  be  less  than  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
but  not  less  than  seven  in  number,  they  shall  yet  exercise  the  power  of  the 
committee,  snljject  to  ratification. 

Curators  shall  be  elected  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years:  they 
shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  of  twelve  each,  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  one  class  shall  expire  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society;  but, 
notwithstanding,  each  class  of  curators  shall  continue  to  hold  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  Any  vacancy,  occurring  otherwise  than  by  expira- 
tion of  term,  may  be  filled  for  the  residue  of  the  term  by  the  executiv(> 
committee. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  ISOS.  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  executive 
committee  from  the  body  of  the  curators,  a  president,  six  vice-presidents, 
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arxl  a  treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  a  term  of 
tlirce  year?!,  atul  until  their  SLu;c'\ssor.s  are  elected. 

The  curators  and  other  above-named  otlicers  now  holdint;  otlice,  shall, 
until  the  ex])ii'ation  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected,  continue  to 
hold  and  exercise  their  oflices  as  such,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  secretary  and  librarian  shall  each  hold  oflice  durintr  the  pleasure 
of  the  executive  committee,  subject  to  removal  as  hereinafter  provided. 
This  provision  shall  take  effect  at  once  upon  the  adoption  of  this  amended 
constitution,  and  shall  apply  to  the  secretary  and  librarian  then  in  office. 
Upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  otRce  of  any  oflicer  of  the 
Society,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  for  the  time  being  by  the  executive 
committee  at  any  annual,  regular,  or  special  meeting  thereof. 

Sectio>'  2.  The  principal  duties  of  the  president  shall  be  to  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  to  sign 
all  deeds,  leases,  and  conveyances  executed  by  the  Society. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  vice-presidents  shall  be,  in  the  order  of  sen- 
iority, to  discharge  the  duties  of  president  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or 
disability,  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  of  the  latter. 

Section  3.  The  principal  duties  of  the  secretary  shall  be,  to  counter- 
sign all  deeds,  leases,  and  conveyances  executed  by  the  Society,  and  to 
affix  the  seal  of  the  Society  thereto  and  to  such  other  papers  as  shall  be  re- 
quired or  directed  to  be  sealed;  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  executive  committee;  safely  and  systematically  to  keep 
all  papers,  reconls,  and  documents  belonging  to  the  Society,  or  in  any  wise 
jjertaining  to  the  business  thereof,  excei)t  such  as  may  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  other  officers;  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society;  to  edit 
and  supervise  its  publications;  and  generally,  so  far  as  required,  always 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee,  to  administer  the 
several  activities  of  the  Society. 

Section  4.  The  principal  duties  of  the  treasurer  shall  be,  to  receive 
and  keep  in  his  care  and  custody  all  moneys  and  securities  for  money,  and 
such  other  property  of  the  Society  as  may  be  committed  to  his  charge  by 
the  executive  committee;  to  invest  the  capital  of  the  funds  in  his  hands, 
as  he  shall  be  authorized  by  the  finance  committee;  to  pay  out  so  much  of 
the  income  received  from  said  funds,  as  he  shall  bo  authorized  to  pay 
upon  prop:^r  warrants  and  vouchers  therefor:  from  time  to  time  as  re- 
quired, to  render  to  the  Society,  or  to  the  finance  committee,  statements  in 
writing  of  the  sums  of  money  by  him  received,  and  from  what  source  or 
sources  received;  of  the  sums  by  him  disbursed,  and  for  what  purposes, 
with  proper  vouchers  accompanying;  of  moneys,  securities,  and  property 
in  his  possession;  and  generally,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  otfice, 
concerninj^-  which  information  shall  be  desired. 

Section  5.  The  principal  iluties  of  the  librarian  shall  be,  to  have  in 
charge  the  books,  manuscripts,  jjortraits,  specimens,  relics,  and  other  col- 
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lections  of  the  Society;  to  record  the  acressions  of,  and  tu  cataloijue  and 
arran-<'the  same:  and  K^enerally,  v/hen  re<iuired,  to  assist  the  secretary  in 
the  administration  uf  the  sevrrai  aetivitics.of  the  SocicTv. 

Section  G.  The  said  ofru.-ers  shall  perform  such  additi(.aial  or  different 
duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  imposed  or  required  by  the  executive 
comniittee,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  by-laws.  ■ 

Section  7.  The  executive  comroittee  shall  manage,  administer,  and  con- 
trol the  disposition  of  the  moneys,  property,  eft'ects,  and  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  direct  the  otlicers  thereof.  Any  ofhcer  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  said  comniittee  for  disability,  incompetence,  misconduct,  or  other 
cause:  i^rorJfU  d,  at  least  five  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  such  action 
is  taken,  notice  in  writing  that  such  action  will  be  moved  or  applied 
for,  be  served  upon  such  officer  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  sutumons 
in  a  court  of  record  in  Wisconsin  may  bo  served,  and  like  notice  be  served 
on  every  member  of  the  said  committee  either  personally  or  by  mailing  to 
hira  from  some  point  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  said  meeting  a  copy  thereof  duly  addressed  to  him  at  his  last-known 
post-office  address,  and  with  the  postage  prepaid.  No  motion  to  remove 
an  officer  shall  prevail  unless  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  present  at 
the  meeting  of  said  committee. 

Said  committee  may  appoint  committees  of  their  own  number,  which 
may,  subject  to  revision  by  the  executive  committee,  exercise  such  ad- 
ministrative or  executive  p(nvers  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  respecting 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  especially  appointed. 

The  executive  committee  may  adopt  by-laws  for  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  aifairs  of  the  Society,  not  inconsistent  with  this  con- 
stitution. They  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  upon  such  day  in  the  month 
of  December  in  each  year,  as  they  may  specify  in  said  by-laws.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  or  secretary,  and  shall  be  called 
by  the  secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  five  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

When  present  at  meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  the  president 
shall  be  chairman,  and  the  secretary  shall  be  secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  through  the  secretary,  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Society,  of  all  their  acts  and  doings,  and  of  tlie 
condition  of  the  Society  and  its  work,  accompanied  by  such  suggestions 
as  may  seem  to  them  appropriate. 

They  shall  perform  such  additional  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
imposed  ui)on  theui  by  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Aincnchiient.i. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society;  provided,  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been 
formally  read  before,  and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of,  a  meeting  of  either 
the  Society  or  the  executive  committee,  held  at  least  three  months  previous 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  which  final  action  is  to  be  taken 
thereon;  that  the  substance  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been 
stated  in  the  notice  of  the  nieeting  of  the  Society  at  which  such  amend- 
ment shall  finally  be  acted  upon;  and  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  such  meeting  shall  concur  in  its  adoption. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Meet  in  (f  ft. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meoting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  December  in  each  year. 
If  from  any  cause  the  annual  meeting  shall  not  take  place  at  the  time 
above  provided,  then  it  may  be  held  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  shall  appoint. 

The  annual  meeting-  of  the  executive  committee  shall  bo  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  in  December  of  each  year,  not  later  than  the  second 
Thursday  thereof. 

Section  2.  Notices  for  meetings, —  annual,  regular,  or  special,  whether 
of  the  Society  or  the  executive  committee,— shali  specify  the  hour  and 
place  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  served  by  the  secretary  on  each  member  of  the 
Society  or  the  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  depositing  the  same  in 
the  post-office  or  a  telegraph  office  in  the  city  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  di- 
rected to  him  at  his  latest-known  post-office  address,  postage  or  telegraph 
charges  prepaid,  or  by  personal  service  thereof;  if  forwarded  by  post,  said 
notices  shall  be  deposited  in  the  post-office  at  least  three  days  prior  to  the 
time  appointed  for  such  meeting:  but  if  forwarded  by  telegraph,  or  person- 
ally served,  they  shall  be  so  forwarded  or  served  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
prior  to  the  time  appointed  for  said  meeting. 

Section  3.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  following  may  be  the 
order  of  business: 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting, 

and  action  thereon. 

2.  Presentation   of   letters   and   other  communications,  and  action 

thereon. 

3.  Reports  of  officers,  and  of  auxiliary  societies,  and  action  thereon. 

4.  Reports  of  committees,  and  action  thereon:  (a)  executive;  (b)  stand- 

ing; (c)  special. 

5.  Election  of  curators. 

6.  ^Miscellaneous  business. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  the  following  may  be  the 
order  of  business: 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting, 

and  action  thereon, 

2.  Presentation  of   letters  and   other  communications,  and  action 

thereon. 

3.  Reports  of  officers  or  committees. 
i.  Election  of  new  members. 

5.  Election  of  officers. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business. 
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Comr/iiftrcs. 

Section  i.  At  each  annual  meoiing  of  the  executive  committee,  the 
chair  shall  appoint  from  the  members  thereof,  the  following  standing 
committees,  each  to  consist  of  five  members  in  all:  of  the  three  first  named 
of  these  (to-wit:  the  committees  on  library,  art-gallery  and  museum,  and 
printing  and  publication),  the  secretary  of  the  Society  shall  })e  e.r-otjicio 
a  member;  namely: 

The  committee  on  the  library, 

The  committee  on  the  art  gallery  and  museum, 

The  committee  on  printing  and  publication, 

The  committee  ou  finance. 

Said  committees  shall  be  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  several  inter- 
ests of  the  Society  respectively  indicated  in  the  titles  of  said  committees, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  make  reports  to  the  executive  committee,  with 
such  recommendations  as  may  to  them  seem  proper. 

Section  5.  The  chairmen  of  the  four  standing  committees  shall  con- 
stitute the  advisory  committee,  which  shall  confer  from  time  to  time  with 
the  secretary,  as  to  the  administration  of  those  ministerial  or  executive 
afifairs  of  the  Society  which  are  entrusted  to  his  charge;  and  may  from  time 
to  time  make  report  to  the  executive  committee,  with  such  recoinraenda- 
tions  as  may  to  them  seem  proper. 

Section  6.  The  executive  committee  may  appoint  such  other  com- 
mittees as  the  interests  of  the  Society  may  require. 

Officers,  their  duties  and  poircr.s. 

Section  7.  The  secretary  shall  have  authority  to  engage,  from  time  to 
time,  such  assistants  as  may  bo  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  those 
affairs  of  the  Society  entrusted  to  him,  at  such  rates  of  compensation  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  executive  committee. 

He  shall,  under  such  rules  and  forms  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  finance 
committee,  certify  to  the  treasurer,  with  his  warrant,  all  just  and  proper 
claims  against  the  Society,  for  property  acquired  or  services  rendered. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time,  at  intervals  of  not  longer  duration  than  three 
months,  transmit  to  the  treasurer  all  moneys  which  shall  be  received  by 
him  from  gifts,  sales  of  duplicates,  annual  dues,  life  membership  fees,  or 
other  sources,  and  shall  take  and  file  for  reference  the  treasurer's  receipts 
therefor,  and  certify  the  same  annually  to  the  finance  committee. 

He  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Society:  also  for  all  nu^neys,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  any 
one  year,  expended  by  him  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  his  ollice. 

Section  8.  The  treasurer  shall  disl)urse  money  only  on  the  warrant 
of  the  secretary,  or  the  approval  of  the  finance  committee,  and  under  such 
rules  and  forms  as  may  be  adopted  by  said  committee.  He  shall,  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  submit  to  the  finance 
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committee,  for  examination  and  approval,  the  accounts  and  vouchers  for 
the  past  fiscal  year.  He  shall  at  each  annual  meeting,'  of  the  S(jciety. 
and  <->ftener  if  requested  by  the  exf^cutive  '.-onimitroe  or  the  finance  ccin- 
mittee,  make  a  derailed  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  ih? 
i9  authorized  and  empowered  to  satisfy  and  discharg-e  of  record  any  mort- 
gage held  by  the  Society,  whenever  the  full  amount  of  money  secured 
thereby  shall  have  been  paid  to  him.  And  he  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  deliver  over  all  funds  and  securities  in  his  hands  to  his 
successor  in  oflice. 

Section  9.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  librarian,  shall  give  satis- 
factory bonds,  in  such  sum  as  the  executive  committee  may  require,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  respective  duties:  such  bonds  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  finance  committee,  with  its  approval  endorsed  thereon,  and 
filed  among  the  papers  of  said  committee.  Until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
bond  of  the  secretary  shall  be  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars;  of  thf^ 
treasurer,  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  of  the  librarian,  one  thousand  dollars. 

Finance  Committee. 

Sectio>'  10.  The  finance  committee  shall  have  a  general  supervision 
over  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  adopt  such  rules  and  forms  for 
their  management  of  the  same,  as  shall  to  them  seem  necessary. 

Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  they  shall  meet  with  the 
treasurer,  and  examine  all  the  accounts  and  vouchers  for  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  Society  and  its  otficers,  and  report  upon  the  same  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  or  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  shall  advise  with  and  assist  the  treasurer  in  making 
loans,  and  investing  the  funds  in  his  hands;  and  shall  have  authority  to 
direct  and  enforce  the  collection  of  past-due  loans  or  other  dues  to  the 
Society. 

Noloansshall.be  made  by  the  treasurer,  except  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  committee. 

General  Fund. 

Seotion  11.  The  annual  appropriations  from  the  State  shall  collectively 
be  designated  the  general  fund,  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  committee,  for  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Society,  as 
provided  by  statute,  and  vouchers  therefor  shall  be  filed  with  the  gover- 
nor according  to  law. 

Special  FinieU. 

Section  12.  There  shall  be  a  j^erpetual  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Binding  Fund;  the  principal  uf  which  shall  never  be  used  for  any  purpose, 
butshali  be  invested  or  loaned  by  the  treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  tht) 
finance  committee.  So  much  of  the  income  from  said  fund  as  the  execu- 
tive committee  shall  deem  proper,  may  be  approj^riated  for  such  purposes 
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;is  they  shall  from  time  to  time  desiffnato,  and  any  remainder  not  so  ap- 
jiropriis-ted  shall  annually  be  .added  to  the  principal  of  said  fund.  There 
.shall  also  be  added  to  the  ririncipal  of  the  fund,  sueh  gifts  and  bequests  as 
may  specifically  l)e  secured  tiierefor;  such  other  bequests,  gifts,  or  moneys 
as  may  from  time  to  lime  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  executive  committee; 
and  one-half  of  all  moneys  received  by  the  Society  from  membership  dues 
and  sale  of  duplicates. 

Section  13.  There  shall  be  a  perpetual  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Antiquarian  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  said  income  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  executive  committee,  shall  be  used  in 
prosecuting  historical  investigations,  and  procuring  desirable  objects  of 
historic  or  ethnological  interest.  All  gifts  not  made  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  one-half  of  all  moneys  .received  by  the  Society  from  member- 
ship dues  and  sale  of  duplicates,  together  with  such  sums  of  money  arising 
from  other  sources,  as  the  executive  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  constitute  the  principal  of  said  fund,  which 
shall  be  loaned  by  the  treasurer  in  the  same  manner  as,  and  in  connection 
with,  the  other  special  fuTKls  of  the  Society;  and  all  unexpended  balance  of 
interest  arising  from  such  loans  shall  annually  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
said  antiquarian  fund. 

Section  14.  There  shall  be  a  perpetual  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Draper  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  or  so  much  of  said  income  as  may  from- 
time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  executive  committee,  shall  be 
used  in  indexing  the  Draper  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  purchasing  or 
otherwise  securing  for  the  Society's  library  additional  manuscripts  and 
printed  material  touching  upon  the  history  of  the  settleaient  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  principal  of  said  Draper  fund  shall  consist  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  all  real  and  i)ersonal  property  devised  and  beiiueathed  to  the  Society  by 
the  late  Lvman  C.  Draper,  deceased:  of  all  gifts  to  the  Society,  the  givers 
of  which  may  designate  such  fund  as  beneficiary;  and  of  such  property 
and  sums  of  money  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  set  apart  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  sucli  purpose.  Said  principal  shall  be  loaned  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Society  in  the  same  manner  as,  and  in  connection  with, 
the  other  special  funds  of  the  Society;  and  all  unexpended  balance  of  inter- 
est arising  from  such  loans  shall  annually  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
said_Draper  fund. 

lavcstmcni  of  Funds. 
Section  15.  Each  loan  from  the  Binding,  Anti.iuarian,  and  Draper 
funds,  or  other  special  funds  established  by  the  executive  committee,  shall 
be  secured  by  the  note  or  bond  of  the  borrower,  and  a  first  mortgage  on 
real  estate  in  Wisconsin,  which  note  or  bond  and  mortgage  shall  run  to 
and  in  the  name  of  The  State  IListorical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  A  written 
application  to  the  treasurer  shall  first  l^e  niade,  dc,<-ribiiig  the  property 
otTered  as  security,  which  application  shall  be  approvd  by  a  majority  vote 
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of  the  finance  committee;  and  the  title  to  and  value  of  such  real  estate- 
shall  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  may  determine.  In- 
vestments  of  said  fund's  may  be  made  in  national  or  State  securities,  at 
the  discretion  of  said  committee. 

Section  1G.  In  making  loans,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  treasurer 
to  make  separate  loans  for  the  account  of  the  several  separate  funds.  lu 
his  annual  report,  the  treasurer  shall  make  a  detailed  statement  of  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  principal,  and  from  whom  received;  and  he  shall  divide 
between  the  several  special  funds  the  amount  of  interest  collected,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  total  principal  of  each  fund,  separately 
stating  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  belonging  to  each  fund  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Payment  of  Dues. 

Section  17.  Written  or  printed  notices  of  dues  shall  be  mailed  to 
annual  members  by  the  secretary,  at  their  latest-known  post-office  address, 
not  later  than  November  first  in  each  year.  Any  annual  member  who 
shall  fail  to  pay  his  annual  dues  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  said  dues  should  have  been 
paid,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  membership,  and  his  name 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  members;  and  no  person  who  may  thus 
.have  forfeited  his  membership,  shall  loe  re-elected  to  the  same  without  full 
payment  of  his  arrears. 

Suspension  or  Amendment. 

Section  18.  These  by-laws,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  at  any  annual,  regular,  or  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, by  a  two-thirds  aflirrnative  vote  of  the  members  present  at  such 
meeting;  except,  that  the  provisions  relating  to  special  funds  can  only  be 
suspended  or  amended  at  an  annual  meeting. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  E:\[ERY. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  1,  1897, 
To  the  State  Historical  Socii  ty  of  Wiscoyisin: 

By  chapter  259.  laws  of  1897,  the  undersigned,  appointed  commissioner  * 
to  collect  through  such  agencies  as  may  be  found  available,  such  local  his- 
torical and  biographical  material  as  may  be  considered  available  for  preser- 
vation in  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  was  required  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  State  Historical  Society  on  the  first  of  December, 
1S97,  and  1898,  and  a  final  report  to  the  legislature  within  fifteen  days  after 
its  meeting  and  organization  in  the  year  1899. 

Pursuant  to  that  reciuirement,  this  first  annual  report  is  hereby  submitted 
to  the  State  Historical  Society, 

It  is  evident  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  legislature  in  creating  this  commission,  while  charging  it  with  the 
duty  of  encouraging  and  advising  local  historical  societies  and  fostering  in 
schools  and  colleges  a  spirit  of  local  historical  inquiry  and  research,  was  to 
require  the  commissioner  to  make  these  duties  subordinate  and  tributaiy 
to  that  of  co-operating  "  generally  with  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
the  central  committee  on  the  semi-centennial  anniversary,  in  the  work  of 
gathering  and  preserving  pioneer  and  other  valuable  historical  material, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  "  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  to  the  union. 

With  this  view  of  the  law,  I  have  to  report  that  the  work  undertaken  the 
present  year  has  been  almost  wholly  preliminary  and  preparatory. 

In  conformity  with  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  members  of  the  con- 
sulting and  advisory  board  authorized  by  the  law  cited,  I  deemed  it  im- 
portant to  specifically  inform  and  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  people  in 
the  fields  especially  assigned  to  me,  in  which  to  promote  interest  and  zeal 
in  the  suitable  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  federal  union.  A  circular  was  prepared  imd 
issued,  in  October,  soon  after  the  schools  had  fairly  opened,  and  settled  into 
the  work  of  the  year,  addressed  to  principals  and  assistant  teachers  in  the 
free  high  schools  and  normal  schools,  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  earnestly  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all  teachers  in  making  the 
provisions  of  the  law  etfective.  A  plan  for  doing  this  was  outlined,  and  a  day 
not  later  than  March  18,  1898,  was  designated  for  the  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  material  collected  by  the  schools,  and  forwarding  the  same  to 
the  commissioner.  As  opportunity  has  been  atForded  and  occasion  found, 
schools  have  been  visited,  and  the  ^ubj.Mjt  ])rfs(  nted  in  brief  addresses. 
The  resijunscs  in  the  way  of  inten-st  and  attention  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing, and  more  than  equalled  expectations. 
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Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretriry  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  has  pre- 
pared a  circular  containing:  yuirgest ions  for  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
local  historical  societies,  and  sufrgestions  to  such  societies  relative  to  work 
in  preparation  for  county  centennial  observances  (May  28,  1893),  and  in- 
cluding the  laws  governing  local  historical  societies  as  auxiliary  memliers 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  furnished  me  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  this  circular  to  enable  me  to.send  a  copy  to 
each  town  clerk,  each  county  clerk,  each  county  superintendent,  and  each 
free  high  school  principal  in  the  State,  thus  bringing  this  information  to 
the  classes  of  citizens  most  liKely  to  be  active  in  promoting  the  local  socie- 
ties. 

To  further  p>romote  the  interests  for  which  this  commission  was  created, 
I  have  tendered  my  personal  services,  as  far  as  other  official  duties  will  per- 
mit, in  organizing  local  societies,  and  assisting  them  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  their  organization. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  awaiting  the  development  of  the  full 
plan  for  the  observance  of  the  senii-centennial  anniversary,  some  prelimi- 
nary work  has  been  accomplished,  and  preparations  have  been  made  for 
more  active  and  aggressive  work  in  the  future. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Hon.  W. 
H.  Chandler,  and  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  all  of  Madison,  Wis.,  on  my  invita- 
tion, have  consented  to  act  as  members  of  the  consulting  and  advisory 
board.  Mr.  Wright  was  recommended  by  the  commander  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Department  of  Wisconsin,  in  conformity  with 
statutory  provisions.  These  gentlemen  have  aided  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  purposes  of  the  law. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

J.  Q.  Emery, 

Commissionrr. 
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Hinsdale,  Mrs.  Laura  F.,  Biloxi,  Miss  

HotTman,  Walter  James,  Washington,  D.  C  

Holden,  Edward  S.,  Lick  ob-^ervatory,  Mt.  Hamilton, 

Holden,  J.  E.,  Lone  Rock,  Wis  

Holland  society,  X.  Y.,  Xew  York  

Hollister,  Mrs.' A.  H.,  Madison.  

Hooi)er,  Moses,  Oshkosh  

Hojikins,  George  B.,  Xew  York  

Howell,  Andrew  J.,  Wilmington,  N.  C  

Howell.  GJeorge  Roirers,  Albany,  X.  Y^  

Hoyt,  A.  H.,  Boston  

Hull,  Alexander  C,  Little  Rock,  Ark  

Hull  House,  Chicago  

Hurd,  Rukard,  St.  Paul.  Minn  

Idaho  state  board  of  land  commissioners,  Boise  City 

.  state  university,  Moscow  

treasurer  of  state,  Boise  City  

lies,  George,  Xew  York  

Ilhardt,  Herman.  Milwaukee  '  

Illinois  auditor  of  public  accounts,  Sprinsffield  

bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Springfield  

state  historical  library,  Springfield  

state  trrasurer,  Springfield  

state  university.  Champaign  

Independent  order  of  odd  f'^llows,  Milwaukee  

Indian  rights  association.  Philadelphia   

Indiana  law  library.  Indianapolis  

state  geofoirist.  Indianapolis  

state  university,  Bloomington  

Indianapolis  ilnd.i  [)ublic  library  

Iowa  geolo^dcal  survey,  Des  M(.ines  

historical  department,  Des  Moines  

masonic  library.  Cedar  Rapids  

state  auditor,  Des  Moines  

state  historical  socMcty,  Iowa  City  

state  library,  Des  Moines  

state  treasurer.  Des  Moines  

state  university  lilirary,  Iowa  City  

Ireland,  Archbishop,  St.  I'aui.  Minn  

Jackson,  Mrs.  D.  (i..  Madison  

Jackson  county  board  of  supervisf)rs  

James,  Edward  W,,  Xi^rfolk,  Va  

Jersey  City  (X.  J.)  free  i)ublic  library  
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John  Crerar  library,  Chicago  

Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore  

Johnson,  John  A..  Madison  

Johnston,  John,  Milwaukee   

Jones,  Burr  W.,  ^vladison  '. . 

Jones,  Mrs.  Burr  W,,  Madison  '  

Jones,  Edward  D.,  Madison  

Judd,  A.  Gary,  Eaeine  ;  

Kansas  bureau  of  labor,  Topeka  

state  auditor,  Topeka  

state  treasurer,  Topeka  

university,  Lawrence  

Kempster,  Walter,  Milwaukee  

Kenosha  county  board  of  supervisors  

Kentucky  auditor  of  state,  Frankfort  

King,  Charles',  Milwaukee  

Kingsbury,  D.  C,  St.  Paul,  Minn  

Knox,  P.  B.,  Madison  ,  

Kraege,  F.  G.,  Waukesha  

La  Crosse  coterie  topics  club  

woman's  club  

Lafayette  county  board  of  supervisors  

Lake  Forest  university,  Lake  Forest.  HI  ,  

Lake  Mills  woman's  club  

Laphara,  Miss  Julia  A.,  Oconoraowoc  

Laval  university,  Quebec  

Lawrence  university,  Appleton  

Lee,  Leonard,  Kenosha  

-Leeds,  B.  F.,  Philadelphia  

Legler,  Henry  E..  Milwaukee  

Lehigh  university.  S.  Bethl-'-hem,  Pa  

Leland  Stanford,' Jr.,  universitv,  Palo  Alto,  Cal  , 

Lib  by,  O.  G.,  Madison  \  

Livingston  county  (X.  Y.;  historical  society,  Geneseo  

Lodi  woman's  club  

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  public  library  

Louisiana  adjutant  general,  Baton  Rouge  

attorney  general.  New  Orleans  

state  library,  New-  Orlean-^  

state  treasurer,  Baton  Kouge  

superintendent  of  public  education.  New  Or 

leans  

Lowell  (Mass.)  u)ayor  •  

McCormick  harvesting  niachine  company,  Chicago..  ... . . 

McCormick  theologit-al  seminar\',  Chicago  

McGee,  W.J.,  Washington.  D.C.....  

McGill  universitv  litirarv,  M-^ntreal,  Canada  

McMynn,  J.  G.. 'Madison  

Maine  bureau  of  industrial  labor  statistics,  Augusta  

deparrm»^nt  of  vital  statistics.  Augusta  

genealcL'ical  society,  Portland   ! 

historical  society.  Portland  ! 

industrial  school  for  girls,  Hallowell  i 

state  treasurer,  Augusta  | 

Mallet,  Edmond,  Washington,  D.  C  , 
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Manchester,  Alfred,  Salem,  Mass  { 

Manitoba  Gazette,  \Vinnipe<?  ! 

historical  and  scientific  society,  Winnipeg  | 

Manitowoc  clio  club  i 

county  board  of  supervisors  i 

Marquette  collej^e,  MUwaukee  | 

Maryland  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  Annapolis  j 

historical  society,  Baltimore  i 

Massachusetts  adjutant  g:eneral,  Boston  I 

board  of  arbitration,  Boston.   ! 

board  of  commissioners  of  savings  banks, : 

Boston  ! 

board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  Boston  I 

civil  service  commissioners,  Boston  j 

commissioners  of  jjublic  records,  Boston..] 
gas  and  electric  light  commissioners,  Bos-| 

ton   

general  hospital,  B^  )ston  I 

historical  society,  Boston  | 

horticultural  society,  Boston  

institute  of  technology,  Boston  1 

medical  society,  Boston  i 

Metropolitan  park  commissioners,  Bostonj 

railroad  commissioners.  Boston  j 

secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  Boston, 

state  auditor,  Boston  

state  board  of  health,  Boston  

state  library,  Boston  

IMerrick,  George  B..  Madison  

Merrill,  H.  S.,  Beloit  

Merrill,  William  P.,  Milwaukee  

Messer,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Beloit  ! 

Messmer,  S.  G..  Cireen  Bay  | 

Mexico,  institute  geologico,  City  of  Mexico  | 

Michigan  banking  department,  Lansing  { 

commissioner  of  railroads,  L  insing  ! 

military  academy,  Orchard  Lake  j 

state  library,  Lansing  | 

university,  Ann  Arbor.  ' 

Middleburv  colle^^e.  Miildlebury,  Vt  


Middleton,  J.  E.,  Cleveland, 
Militarv  order  loval  legion  U 


,  California  commandery 
Colorado  commandery . 
Iowa  commandery  .  . .. 
Kansas  commandery  , . 
Missouri  commandery . 

Ohio  commandery  

Oregon  commandery 
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Mills,  Crenevieve,  Pittsburg, 

Milton  coUes/e.  Milton  ; 

Milwaukee  board  of  civil  s  'rvice  com  mi- 
board  of  p.iblic  works  

cement  works  

chamber  of  comme.-ce  
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Milwaukee  college  endowment  association  

county  clerk  

deutsche  geselischaft  | 

Downer  college  j 

Evening  \Visc-:>nsin  j 

health  departnient  j 

public  library  j 

public  museum  

school  board  

woman's  club  I 

Miner,  H.  A..  Madison   | 

Minisink  valley  historical  society,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y  \ 

Minneapolis  (.Minn.)  chamber  of  commerce  | 

mayor  .j 

public  library  j 

Minnesota  academy  of  natural  science,  Minneapolis  ' 

chief  fire  warden,  St.  Paul  j 

geological  survey,  Minneapolis  

historical  society,  St.  Paul  

public  examiner,  St.  Paul  

railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  Minne- 
apolis    

secretary  of  state,  St.  Paul  

state  auditor,  St.  Paul  

state  treasurer,  St.  Paul  

university,  Minneapolis  

Mississippi  university,  Jackson.  . .  

Missouri  botanical  garden.  St.  Louis  

bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Jefferson  City  

historical  society,  St.  Louis  

state  auditor.  JetTerson  City   

•  state  university.  Cf)lumbia  

Mitchell,  John  L.,  Milwaukee  

Montana  adjutant  general.  Helena  

board  of  medical  examiners,  Billings  

bureau  of  agriculture.  Helena  

college  of  agriculture,  Bozeman  

historical  society,  Helrna  

inspeetor  of  mines,  Helena  

secretary  of  state,  Helena  

state  auditor,  Helena  

state  board  of  e(j[ualization.  Helena  

state  V)o;ird  of  stock  commissioners,  Helena.  . . 

state  inspector  of  mines.  Helena  

state  land  othce,  Helena  

state    superintendent   of   public  instruction 

Helena  

state  treasurer,  Helena  

state  veterinarian,  Helena  

Montgomery.  C.  C,  Madison  

Moore,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C  

Morris,  Mrs.  Chark-s  S.,  Berlin  

Morris,  Ht-nrv  L.,  New  York  

Morris,  W.  A*.  P.,  Madison  

Morris,  Mrs.  W.  A.  P.,  Madison  
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Mass , 


Moseley,  E.  A.,  Washinp:ton,  D.  C 
Mount'Holyoke  colleire,  S.  Hadley, 

Mowry,  Duane,  Milwaukee  

Muehihmeier,  H.  A.,  Franklin  

Munn  it  Co.,  New  York  

Myron,  W.  F.,  St.  Paul  [  [  [[[ 

Nassauischen  vereins,  Wiesbaden,  Germany  

National  civil  service  reform  league.  New  York  

divorce  reform  league,  New  York  

educational  association,  Winona,  ]Minn  

park  commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C  

Nebraska  auditor  of  public  accounts,  Lincoln  

state  library,  Lincoln  

state  treasurer.  Lincoln  

university,  Lincoln  

Nevada  adjutant  general.  Carson  City  

department  of  state,  Carson  City  

state  comptroller,  Carson  City  

state  land  office,  Carson  City  

state  treasurer,  Carson  City  

state  university.  Reno  

New  England  historical  and  genealogical  register.  Boston 

society  in  city  of  New  York  

New  Hamjjshire  board  of  library  comtnissioners,  Concord 

laVjor  comiaissiuners.  Concord  

railroad  commissioners,  Concord  

state   

state  library.  Concord  

state  treasurer.  Concord  

New  Jersey  adjutant  general,  Trenton  

bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Trenton  

commissioner  of  banking  and  insurance, 

Trenton   

commissioner  of  sinking  fund,  Trenton  

comptroller  of  currency.  Trenton  

department  of  public  instruction,  Trenton. . 

historical  society,  Paterson  

state  college.  New  Brunswick  

state  horticultural  society,  Trenton  

New  Mexico  bar  association,  Santa  Fe  

territorial  auditor,  Santa  Fe   . 

New  Orleans  city  comptroller  

New  York,  city,  academy  of  medicine  

bar  association  

charity  organization  society  

children's  aid  society    

comptroller  

free  circulating  library  

mercantile  library  

public  library  

university  club  

historical  a-^s(iciati(Hi,  New  York  

state,  attorney  ^-t  ncral.  All>any  

banking  departin(-ti  t,  Albany  

board  of  health,  Albany  
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New  York,  state,  board  of  mediation  and  ar})itration,  Al- 
bany   

civil  service  commissioners,  Albany... 

comptroller,  Albany  

factory  inspectors,  Albany  

library,  Alljany  

superintendent  of  banks,  Albany  

Tribune,  New  York  

university  of  state  of,  Albany  

North  Carolina  agricultural  experiment  station,  Raleigh. 

auditor.  Raleigh  

board  of  health,  Raleigh  

board  of  X->ublic  charities,  Raleigh  

governor,  Raleigh  

labor  commissioner,  Raleigh   

railroad  commissioner,  Raleigh  

state  board  of  agriculture,  Raleigh  

state  librarian.  Rahngh  

State  Normal  Magazine,  Greensboro  

treasury  department,  Raleii^h  

North  Dakota  agricultural  experiment  station,  Fargo. .. 

commissioner  of  railroads,  Bisraark  

state  auditor,  Eismark  

state  examirier,  Bismark  

Northampton  (Mass.)  lunatic  asylum  

Northwestern  university,  Evanston,  III  

library  

Notre  Dame  (Ind.)  university  

Oberlin  (Ohio)  college  library  

Ohio  archaeological  and  historical  society,  Columbus. . . 
bureau  of  building  and  loan  associations,  Columbus 

bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Columbus  '  

historical  and  philosophical  society,  Cincinnati  

state  bar  association,  Columbus  :  

state  library,  Columbus  

supreme  court  law  library,  Columbus  

Olds,  Mrs.  Inez,  Madison   

Omaha  (Nebr.)  public  library  

Oneida  historical  association,  Utica,  N.  Y  

Oregon  state  railroad  commissioners,  Salem  

state  treasurer,  Salem  

universitv,  Euijene  

Osborn,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Oshkosh  

Oshkosh  reading  club  

studv  class  

Pague,  B  S.,  Portland,  Ore  

Paine,  Nathaniel.  Worcester,  Mass  

Parkinson,  J.  B..  Madison  

Parkman  club,  Milwaukee  

Parvin,  T.  S.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  

Patrick,  Lewis  S.,  Marinette  

Paul,  Eilward  J.,  Milwaukee  

Peabodv  institute,  Baltimore  

library  

museum,  Cambridge,  Mass  
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Pennsylvania  adjutant  general,  Harrisburg  

auditor  general,  Harrisburg  

bar  association,  Philadelphia.  

department  of  insurance,  Harrisburg..  . . 

factory  inspectors,  Harrisburg  

German  society,  Philadelphia  i 

insurance  commissioners,  Harrisburg.  . . . , ' 

state  board  of  health,  Harrisburg  ! 

state  board  of  public  charities,  Philadel-j 

phia  I 

-  university,  Philadelphia   | 

Perkins  institution  and  Mass.  school  for  the  blind,  Boston! 

Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Madison  ! 

Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences.  | 

city  comptroller,  I 

library  company  .  { 

mercantile  library.  j 

yearly  meeting  of  friends  | 

Phillips,  F.  L.,  Madison  j 

Pinney,  George  ]Sr.,Xe\v  York  j 

Pneumatic,  The,  Milwaukee  

Polk  county  board  of  supervisors  

Portage  county  board  of  supervisors  ! 

Powers,  L.  Ct.,  St.  Paul,  Minn    j 

Pratt,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Oshkosh  | 

Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ! 

Presbvterian  historier.l  socierv.  Philadelphia  

Pricc'B.  J.,  Hudson.....  | 

Princeton  (N.  J.;  university  : 

Proudfit,  Mrs.  Ellis  A  ,  Madison  ! 

Providence  (R.  l.)  athenaeum  1 

city  messenger  j 

public  library   | 

Purdue  university.  La  Fayette.  Ind  i 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass  j 

Quebec,  provincial  secretary.  -  i 

Quinlan,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.,  Antigo  | 

Racine  county  board  of  supervisors  j 

Raineri,  Salvatore.  Cicnoa,  Italy  

Ranck,  George  W.,  Lexington,  Ky  i 

Rand,  H.  H.:  Chica^ro  j 

Raymond.  W.  O..  St.  Johns,  N.  B  | 

Reinsch,  Paul  S.,  Madison  • 

Rhode  Island  coramissi<Mier  of  industrial  statistics.  Provi- 
dence   •  

commissioner  of  public  scho(;ls,  Providence 

historical  society,  Providence  

record  couitaissioners.  Providence  

soldiers'   and  sailors'   hiJ^torical  society,! 

Providence  I 

state  auditor,  Providence  

Richardson,  Wade  H.,  Milwaukee  

Richraon(1  (Va.)  city  ^ras  works   •  ■  • 

Rider,  Sidney  S.,  Providence,  R.  I  

Ripon  college  


Books. 
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Books. 


Ripon  ladies'  educational  crlub  

Robinson,  D.  \V.,  Pierre,  S.  D  

Robinson,  H.  E.,  Maryville.  Mo  

Royal  society  of  Canada,  Montreal  

Rush  medical  college,  Chicago  

Rushton,  William  Lowes,  Liverpool,  Eng  

Russell,  Harry  L.,  Madison  ,  

St.  Joseph  (Mo.  )  public  library   , . . 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  academy  of  science   

city  cierk  •  

city  registration  dept  

public  library  

water  commissioners  

St.  Olaf  college,  Northfield,  Minn  

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  chamber  of  commerce  

.  city  clerk  

Salem  (Mass.)  public  library  

Salisbury,  R.  D..  Chicago  

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  city  recorder  : . 

mayor  

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  cierk  board  of  supervisors  .  . . . 

free  public  library   

Saunders,  John,  New  York  '.  

Savannah  (Ga.)  city  clerk  

Savward,  Vrilliam  H,,  Boston  

Sciiroeder,  A.  T.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  

Scranton  (Pa.)  public  library  

Searcv,  J.  T,,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala  

Sellers,  E.  J.,  Philadelphia  

Seward,  J.  F.,  Chicago   ■  • 

Shackleford,  Collins,  Evanston,  111.*  

Shambaugh,  Benjamin  F.,  lowa  City,  la  

Shawano  county  board  of  supervisors  

Sheboygan  woman's  club   

Sheldon,  Mrs.  Anna  R.,  ^ladison  

Sheldon,  Miss  Georgiana  R.,  Madison  

Sheldon,  Henry  T.,  Madison  

Shiells,  Robert',  Neenah  

Shipman,  S.  V.,  ChicaLro  '  

Simons.  A.  1*^1.,  Chicag<^  

Sleeper,  W.  T.,  Worcester.  Mass  

Smithsonian  institution.  Washington,  D.  C  

Smithyraan,  W.  L.,  ^[ilwaukee   

Social  Democracy  of  America,  Chicago  

Sound  Currency,  New  York  

South  Carolina' state  library,  Columbia  

South  Dakota  university.  Vermilion  

■  Southern  California  historical  society,  Los  Angeles 

Spencer,  Elihu,  Appleton  

Spencer,  Robert  C.  Milwaukee  

Spirit  of  Missions.  New  York  ■ 

Springfield  iMass.  i  city  cierk  

citV  librarv  association  
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Standard,  The,  Chicago  

Starr,  Frederick,  Chicago  

Stetson,  \V.  W.,  A  u  east  a,  Me  

Stone,  Miss  Helen,  Monroe  

Storey,  Moorfield,  Boston  

Suite,  Benjamin.  Ottawa,  Canada  

Swain,  H.  H.,  Beloit  

Swain  &  Tate  Co.,  Milwaukee  

Sweet,  Charles  E.,  Boston  

Sylvain,  L.  P.,  Ottawa.  Canada  ! 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  city  controller  

Tanner,  H.  B.,  Kaukauna  

Tenney,  D.  K,,  Madison  

Texas  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Austin 

railroad  commissioner,  Austin  

secretary  of  state,  Austin  

state  comptroller,  Austin  

state  historical  association,  Austin 

Thayer,  E.  B.,  Wausau   

Thomas,  Kirby,  Superior. 
Thompkins,  Daniel  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Thorne,  Gerald.  New  York 
Thwaites,  Reuben  G..  iSLiidison, 
Tifft,  Wilson  S.,  Butfalo 
Todd,  William  C,  Newburyport,  Mass 
Tomah  Tuesday  clulj, 
Toronto  public  library 

university  librarv 
Trask,  W.  B.,  Boston 
Trempealeau  county  l)oard  of  supervisors 
Trimble,  John,  Wnshini^ton,  D.  C 

Trinity  college,  Durham.  N.  C  

Trinitv  college,  Hartft)rd,  Conn 
Tufts  college,  Medford,  Mass 
Tulane  .university,  New  Orleans 

Twin  city  rapid  transit  C()m])any,  Mimieapolis,  Minn. 
United  States  board  of  Indian  commissioners 

bureau  of  education. 

census  othce  

civil  service  commission 

coast  survey  .  

department  of  agriculture 

departm.ent  of  interior. 

department  of  labor 

department  of  state 

department  of  treasury 

department  of  war  

director  of  mint  

experiment  station,  Brookings,  S.  D 

fish  commission  

geological  siirve\'  

interstate  coiniuerce  commission. 

life  sa\  iiu:  sfr\  ice  

patent  otli'-e  

postmaster  general  


2L 
1 


I 
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Givers. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


United  States  superintendent  of  documents  

surgeon  general  i 

Universitv  of  the  south,  Se^A'anee,  Tenn  I 

Usher,  Elliott  B.,  La  Crosse  j 

Utah  state  auditor,  Salt  Lake  City  j 

state  superintendent  public  instruction  ' 

Van  Cleve.  ^Irs.  Ch;\rlotte  O.,  Minneapolis,  Minn  I 

Van  Hise,  Charles  K.,  Madison  

Van  Norman,  Mrs.  G.  B..  Milwaukee.. .  

Van  Siclen,  George  W.,  New  York   . . 

Van  Vechten.  Peter,  Jr.,  ^[ilwaukee   .. 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  board  of  trade  

Vanderbili  southern  historical  society,  Nashville,  Tenn.i 

Vassar  college  library,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y  | 

Venezuelan  boundary  commission,  Washington,  D.  C...j 

Vermont  state  auditor,  Rutland  j 

state  library,  Montpelier  j 

state  university,  Burlington  ,  I 

Vernon  countv  l)oard  of  supervisors  | 


122 
1 
3 
99 


Vilas,  William  F.,  Madison  j 

Virginia  historical  society,  Richmond  j 

secretary  of  state,  Richmond  ! 

universitv.  Charlotteville  i 

Wall,  E.  C,  Milwaukee  | 

Walker,  Miss  Annie  F.  R.,  Richmond,  Va  

Walker,  J.  B..  Concord,  N.  H  

Ware,  William,  New  York  

Washburn  observatory,  Madison  

Washington  and  Lee  university,  Lexington,  Va 

Washington  countv  board  of  sux)ervisors  

Washington  (D.  C.\  Post  ' 

Washington  state  penitentiarv.  Walla  Walla  I 

Welles,  John  11  !  I 

Wellesiey  (Mass.)  college  j 

Wells,  Mrs.  Sarah  K.,  Milwaukee  | 

Weslevan  universitv,  Micklletown,  Conn  I 


36S 
2 

11 


West  Virginia  auditor,  Charleston  1 

Western  Reserve  historical  society,  Cleveland.  Ohio  | 

Wight,  William  W  ,  Milwaukee  

Wilder,  Amus  P.,  M;idison  | 

William  and  Mary  college,  Richmond,  Va  j 

Williams  college,' Willinmstown,  Mass  | 

Willis,  Bailey,  Wasliimzton,  D.  C  j 

Wiis(5n,  J.  G.,  N«^w  \ovk  

Winship,  George  Parker,  Providence,  R.  I  , 

Winthrop,  Rol)ert  C  ,  Jr.,  Boston  i 

Wisconsin  bank  examiner   { 

bureau  of  labor  | 

college  of  physicians  and  surge(;ns,  Milwaukee.; 

commissioner  of  insurance  I 

dairy  anil  food  cO[umissi<jncr  .j 

exeinitive  otric  I 

farmers*  instifutcs  j 

humane  socicr}'.  Milwaukee  

librarv  commission  


135 
1 
3 


1 

9 

21 


1 
1 
1 

196 


10 


2 

128 
] 
2 
7 
1 
1 
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GIVERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PA^tPHLETS  —  Continued. 


Givers. 


Wiscorsin  newspaper  publishers  \  

railroad  commissioners  

school  for  deaf,  Delavan  

secretary  of  state  

semi-ceatennial  exposition  committee  

state  ,  

state  agricultural  society  

state  board  of  control  

state  firemen's  association  

state  library.-  

state  medical  society  

state  normal  school,  Oshkosh  

state  normal  s  .'hool,  Platteville  

state  normal  school,  Kiver  Falls  

state  normal  school,  Stevens  Point  

state  normal  school,  Whitewater  

synod  of  Presbyterian  church  

university  

agricultural  experiaient  station.. . . 

badger  board  

library  

Philomathia  society  joint  debate 
team  

Vor warts  office  | 

young  men's  christian  association  ; 

vounsT  people's  society  of  christian  endeavor..} 

Witgus,  J.  A.  Platteville  j 

W^ood,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Berlin  

Wocxlbury,  J.  P.,  Boston   j 

Woodnorth.  J.  H.,  Milwaukee  

Woodnutt,  T.  \V.,  Chicago  

Worcester  (Mass.)  free  public  library.  

society  of  antiquities  

W^att,  Mrs.  D.  B.,  Fond  du  Lac  

Wyman,  William  H.,  Omaha,  Xebr...  

Wyoming  auditor  of  state,  Laramie  

secretary  of  state,  Cheyenne  j 

superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Cheyenne 

university,  Laramie   

agricultural  college  

W'voming  commemorative  association,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

historical  and  geological  society,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa  

.Yale  \u  iversity,  New  Haven,  Conn  

Young  Churchman  companv,  Milwaukee  


Books. 


210 
1 


16 
2 
1 


131 
1 
1 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  REGULARLY  RE- 
CEIVED AT  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY  OF  WISCOXSIX. 

WISCONSIN  NEWSPAPER  FILES, 

The  following  Wisconsin  newspapers  are,  through  the  gift 
of  the  publishers,  now  regularly  received  at  the  librar}'  and 
bound;  nil  of  them  are  weekly  editions,  except  where  otherwise 
noted : 

Albany  —  Albany  Journah  Albany  Vindicator. 

Algoma  —  Algoraa  Record. 

Alma  —  Buffalo  County  Journal. 

Antigo  —  Weekly  News  Item;  Antigo  Republican. 

Ajjpletou  —  Appleton  Crescent  (d  and  w):  Montags-BIatt:  Appleton 
Weekly  Post;  Appleton  Volksfreund. 
Arcadia  —  Arcadian:  Leader. 

Ashland  —  Helping  Hand  (m);  Ashland  News  (d);  Ashland  Weekly 
Press. 

Aiigu.sfa  —  Augusta  Eagle. 
Baldwin  —  Baldwin  Bulletin. 

Baraboo  —  Baraboo  Republic;  Sauk  County  Democrat. 
Barron — Barron  County  Shield. 
Bayfield  —  Bayfield  County  Press. 

Beaver  Darn  —  Beaver  Dam  Argus;  Dodge  County  Citizen. 

Belleville  —  Sugar  River  Recorder. 

Beloit  —  Beloit  Free  Press  (d  and  w). 

Benson  —  Mining  Times. 

Berlin  —  Berlin  Weekly  Journal. 

Black  Fiver  Fa^/.v  —  Badger  State  Banner. 

Bloomer  —  Bloomer  Advance. 

Bloomington  —  Bloomington  Record. 

Boscobcl  —  Dial-Enterprise. 

Brandon  — Brandon  Times. 

Brodhead—^Msy  Citizen;  Brodhead  Independent;  Wisconsin  Citizen 
(m). 

Burlington — Standard  Democrat. 
Cambria  —  Cambria  News. 
Casarille  —  Cassville  Index. 
Cedarhurg  —  Cedarburg  News. 
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Ccntralia  —  Enterprise  and  Tribune. 
Chetrk  —  Barron  County  Shield. 
67//7/'o/?  —  ChiiH)n  Titiies. 

Chipprica  Falls-  CatlKMic  Sentinel:  Chippewa  Times,  Weekly  HerakL 

Clinton — Clinton  Herald. 

Colby  —  Phonograijh. 

Columbus  —  Columbus  Democrat. 

Crcinclon  —  Forest  Republican. 

Cumberland— CwmhevVcind  Advocate;  New  Wisconsin  (m). 
Darlington  — DziTWugtov).  Democrat:  Darlington  Journal;  Darlington 
Republican. 
Deer^'e/cZ— Deerfield  Enterprise. 
Deforest  —  Deforest  Times. 

Delavan  —  Enterprise;  Delavan  Republican:  Wisconsin  Times. 

Deperc  —  Brown  County  Democrat:  Depere  News, 

/>oc?(7C <v7^e —  Dodge ville  Chronicle:  New  Star:  Dodgeville  Sun. 

Durand  —  Entering  Wedge:  Pepin  County  Courier. 

Eagle    Elver  —  Vilas  County  News. 

Eau  Claire  — \Neek\y  Free  Press;  Gazette;  Eau  Claire  Weekly  Leader; 
Morning  Telegram  (d). 
Edgerton  —  Wisconsin  Tobacco  Reporter. 
Elkhorn — Blade;  Elkhorn  Independent. 
Ellsworth  —  Pierce  County  Herald. 
Elroy  —  Elroy  Tribune. 

EvansvUle  —  Badger;  Enterprise;  Evansville  Review;  Tribune. 
Fenniniore  —  Times  Review. 
Florence  —  Florence  Mining  News. 

Fond  du  Lac  —  Commonwealth;  Diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac  (m);  Daily 
Reporter. 

Fort  Atkinson — Ft.  Atkinson  Chronicle;  Hoard's  Dairyman;  Jefferson 
County  Union. 

Fountain  Cltg  —  Alma  Blatter:  Buffalo  County  Republikaner. 
Friendship  —  Adams  County  Press. 
Crrand  Rapids  —  Wood  County  Reporter. 
Grantsburg  —  Burnet  County  Sentinel. 

Green  Bag  —  Green  Bay  Advocate;  Green  Bay  Weekly  Gazette;  Green 
Bay  Review. 
Hammond — Superintendent  (m). 
Hartford  — llcirtford  Press, 
Hillsboro  —  Hillsboro  Sentry. 

JIudson  — Hudson  Star  and  Times;  True  Republican. 
Hurley  — Iron  County  Republican;  Montreal  River  Miner. 
Indrprndrnce  —  Independence  News  Wave. 

Janesrilh  —  Daily  Gazette;  Recorder  and  Times;  Wisconsin  Druggist's 
Exchange  (m). 
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Jeffcr^ion — Jefferson  Banner. 
Juiv  a u  —  Juneaa  Telephone. 
Kaukaaiia  —  Kuiikauna  Sim;  Kaukaiina  Times. 

AV/io.s7ia —Evening  News  (dj;  Telegraph-Courier;  Kenosha  Union; 
Kenosha  Voiksfreund. 

-firci(;a?</icc' —Kewaunee  Enterprise;  Kewaunske  Listy. 
Kilbonrn  City  —  Mirror-Gazette. 

La  C/'o.s.se  — La  Crosse  Chronicle  (d  and  w);  La  Crosse  Nordstern,  and 
Nordsterr  Blatter:  La  Crosse  Daily  Press;  Republican  and  Leader  (d  and  w); 
La  Crosse  Tidende  (s-w). 

Lake  Geneva  —  Herald. 

Lake  Mills  —  Lake  Mills  Leader. 

Lancaster  —  Grant  County  Herald;  Teller. 

Linden  —  Adviser  (m);  Southwest  Wisconsin. 

Lodi  —  Lodi  Valley  News. 

Madison  —  Amerika;  Archon  (m);  Daily  Cardinal:  Madison  Democrat 
(d);  Ideal  Church:  Weekly  Madisonian;  Men  of  Madison  (m);  Monona 
Lake  Quarterly:  Northwestern  Mail;  Old  Dane;  Wisconsin  Botschafter; 
Wisconsin  Fanner;  Wisconsin  Staats-Zeitung;  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
(d  and  w);  W.  C.  T.  U.  Motor  (m). 

Manitoivoc  —  Nord-Westen;  Manitowoc  Pilot;  Manitowoc  Tribune; 
Die  Wahrheit. 

Marinette  —  Eagle  (d  and  w);  Forposten, 

Mansion  —  Juneau  County  Chronicle:  Mauston  Star. 

J/ec?/o?v7  — Taylor  County  Star  and  News;  Waldbote. 

Menets/ia — Evening  Breeze  id). 

Menomonie — Duiin  County  News;  Menoruonie  Nordstern;  Nordwest- 
ern;  Wisconsin  Signal. 
Merrill  — ^IqvviW  Advocate:  Lincoln  County  Anzeiger. 
Merrillan  —  Wisconsin  Leader. 
Middlcton — Middleton  Times. 
Milton  —  Weekly  Telephone. 

Milwaukee  —  Xckev-  und  Gartenbau  Zeitung  (s-m):  American  School 
Board  Journal  (m):  Architect  and  Builder  (m);  Columbia;  Evangelisch- 
Lutherisches  Gemeinde-Blatt  (s-ra);  Events;  Excelsior:  Germania  (s-w); 
Germania  und  Abend  Post:  Milwaukee  Herold  (s-w);  Mihraukee  Journal 
(d);  Kuryer  Polski  (d);  Lamplighter  (m);  xMasonic  Tidings  (m);  Milwaukee 
Daily  News;  Pneumatic  (m);  Seebote  (s-w):  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (d);  Mil- 
waukee Telegraph:  Union  Signal;  Wahrheit;  Evening  Wisconsin  (d);  Wis- 
consin Banner  und  Voiksfreund  (s-w);  Wisconsin  Patriot;  Wisconsin  State 
Work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (m);  Wisconsin  Vorwiirts  (d  and  w);  Wisconsin 
Weather  and  Crop  Journal  (m);  Young  Churchman. 

Mineral  Point  —  Iowa  County  Democrat;  Mineral  Point  Tribune. 

Minoequa  —  Minocqua  Times. 
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Mo'/i<7ov( — MonJovi  Herald. 

Monroe  —  Monroe  Sentinel;  Monroe  Sun-Gazette. 

3fojifcUo  —  Montell*,'  Express. 

Mount  Iloreb  —  Mount  Horeb  Times.  ■ 

^Vcccdah  —  Xecedali  Eepublican. 

JS^crnah — Danskeren;  Friend  and  Guide  (m). 

yeillsvlUe  —  Republican  and  Press;  Neillsville  Times, 

JS'eiv  Lisbon  —  New  Lisbon  Times. 

New  London  —  New  London  Press;  New  London  Republican. 
New  BicJiraond  —  St.  Croix  Republican, 

Oconomowoc — Wisconsin  Free  Press;  Oconomowoc  Republican. 

Oconto  —  Oconto  County  Reporter. 

Omro  —  Omro  Herald;  Omro  Journal. 

Oregon  —  Oregon  Observer, 

Osceola  —  Osceola  Sun;  Polk  County  Press, 

Oshkosh  —  Daily  Northwestern;  Weekly  Times;  Wisconsin  Telegraph. 

JPalnu/rci  —  Palmyra  Enterprise. 

Pcirdeevillf  —  Pardeeville  Times.  • 

L'epin  —  Pepin  Star. 

Peshtlgo  —  Peshtigo  Times, 

Phlllij^s — •  Phillips  Times. 

P/^-^s^v'^^e  — Yellow  River  Pilot. 

Flainfield  —  Sun. 

Plattcville  —  Grant  County  News;  Grant  County  Witness. 

Plymouth  — Plymouth  Reporter;  Plymouth  Review. 

Portage  — Portage  Weekly  Democrat;  W^isconsin  State  Register. 

Port  Washing  ton  —  Port  Washington  Star;  Port  .W^ashingtou  Zeituug. 

Poynette  —  Poynette  Press. 

Prairie  da  Chien  —  Courier;  Prairie  du  Chien  Union. 
Prentice  —  Prentice  Calumet. 
Prescott  —  Prescott  Tribune. 
Princeton  —  Princeton  Republic. 

Pacinc  —  B-VLcine  Journal;  Slavic;  Racine  Times  (d);  Wisconsin  Agri- 
culturist (s-m). 
Peedsburg  —  Reedsburg  Free  Press. 
Phinela/ider  —  Rhinelander  Herald;  Vindicator. 
Pice  Ljoke — Rice  Lake  Leader;  Rice  Lake  Chronotype. 
Pichland  Center  —  Republican  Observer;  Richhind  Rustic. 
Piclgewag  —  Barneveld  Banner. 
Pio  —  Columbia  County  Reporter. 

Pipon  —  Ripon  Commonwealth;  Ripon  Advance  Press. 

Pivcr  Palls  —  River  Falls  Journal. 

JSauk  City  —  Pione<-r  am  Wisconsin. 

Si.  Croix  FaHs  —  '^t.  Croix  Valley  Standard, 
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Shawano —  Shawano  Coimty  Advocate;  Shawano  County  Journal; 
Folksbote. 

Shehofif/an  —  Sheboy^ran  Times  (d  and  w). 

>S7ic6Q.y^a/i  —  Sheboygan  County  News. 

Shell  — Shell  Lake  Watchman;  Washburn  County  Register. 

Shiocfon  —  Shiocton  News. 

Shrdlsburg  —  Pick  and  Gad:  Southwestern  Local. 
Soldiers  Grove  —  Crawford  County  Advance. 
Sparta  —  Sparta  Herald:  Monroe  County  Democrat. 
Spring  Green —HovnQ^ews. 
Stanley  —  Stanley  Republican. 

Stevens  Point  — GazQitQ:  Stevens  Point  Journal;  Normal  Pointer  (m). 
StougJdon  —  Stoughion  Courier;  Stoughton  Hub. 
Sturgeon  Bay  —Door  County  Advocate:  Door  County  Democrat. 
Sun  Prairie  —  Sun  Prairie  Countryman. 

Su2:>erior  —  Argns  (s-m);  Inland  Ocean;  Superior  Leader  (d);  Mirror 
(m);  Evening  Telegram  t'd);  Superior  Titende;*  Superior  Times;  Superior 
Wave. 

J'/<o?73  — Thorp  Courier. 

2'omaA  —  Tomah  Journal. 

Tomahawk— Tomahawk. 

Trempealeau  —  Trempealeau  Herald. 

Two  Rivers  —  Manitowoc  County  Chronicle. 

Union  Grove  —  Union  Grove  Enterprise. 

Viola  —  Intelligencer. 

F/ro 7 a —  Viroqu a  Republican;  Vernon  County  Censor. 
Washburn -T'lmQs. 
Wcderford —  \\ateriovc\'Post. 
ira^crZoo  —  Waterloo  Journal. 

Wcdertown  —  Watertown  Gazette;  Watertown  Republican. 
Trat^A'f^.sA a —Waukesha  Dispatch;  Waukesha  Freeman. 
Waunakee  —  Waunakee  News. 

Wau2:>aca  —  Waupaca  Post:  Waupaca  Record:  Waupaca  Republican. 
Wau2)un  —  Waupun  Leader;  Waupun  Times. 

JVausau  —  Central  Wisconsin;  Wausau  Pilot;  Deutsche  Pionier;  Wau- 
sau  Record  (d  and  w). 

Wautoma  —  Waushara  Argus. 

West  Bend  —  West  Bend  Democrat:  Washington  County  Pilot. 
Wet/a uwega  — Weyauwega  Chronicle. 
Whitewater  —  Gazette:  Whitewater  Register. 
Wonewoc —  Wonewoc  Gazette. 


*  Received  tl)rough  courte-y  of  Prof.  R.  P.  Audersoa. 
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OTHER  NEWSPAPERS 

Eire  regularly  received  as  follows,  either  by  gift  or  purchase: 

Alaska. 

S<fl:a  —  Alaskan. 
Arizona. 

Plu.eni.r  —  Weekly  Phoenix  Herald. 
California. 

Oakland  —  Signs  of  the  Times. 

San  Francisco  —  San  Francisco  Chronicie  (d). 
Colorado. 

Denver  —  Kocky  Mountain  News. 
District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  —  Washington  Post  (d);  Woman's  Tribune  (s-m). 
.Georgia. 

Atlanta  —  Atlanta  Constitution  (d). 
Illinois. 

Chicago  —  Children's    Home  Finder  (m);  Norden;    Skandinaven  (d 
■  and  w):  Chicago  Times-Herald  (d);  Chicago  Tribune  (d). 
Indiana. 

Indianapolis  —  Indiana  State  Journal. 
Iowa. 

Decorah  —  Evangelisk  Luthersk  Kirketidende;'^"  Decorah-Posten  fs-w).* 
Kansas. 

Topeka  —  Kansas  Semi-weekly  Capital. 
Louisiana, 

j^cw  OWe«/<.s —  Times-Democrat  (d). 
Maryland. 

Baltiniorp  —  Baltimore  Sun. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston  —  Boston  Herald  (d). 

Groton  —  Landmark. 
Mi  chic;  AN. 

Detroit  —  Detroit  Weekly  Tribune. 

Jlcirhor  Springs  —  Anishinabe  Enamiad  (m). 

Marepiette  —  Marquette  Mining  Journal. 
Minnesota. 

6Voo/:67o/?  —  Ked  River  Tidende. 

J///z?icr^^;»o/«'.s  — Folkebladet;  Lutheranoren;  Nye  Normanden;  Minneap- 
olis Tidende:  Ugebladet. 
St.  Paul  —  ^OYiXxdsiarw  Pioneer  Press  (d). 
Tr/i//o«o  —  WestUcher  Herold;  Winona. 
Montana. 
Jjiiffe  C/V.y  —  Butte  Min<  r. 

♦Received  through  courtesy  of  Prof.  R,  B.  Anderson. 
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Nebraska. 

Omaha  —  Weekly  Bee. 
Nfav  York. 

New  —  American  Fabian;  Anicrican   Sentinel:  B'ourth  Estate; 

Nordisk  Blade;*  Xordlyset;*  New  York  Tribune  (d );  World  (d). 
North  Dakota. 

Grand  Forks  —  Dakota;*  Normanden.* 
Ohio. 

Cleveland —  Cleveland  Citizen, 
Oregon. 

Portland —  Weekly  Oregonian;  Pacific  Northwest  (m). 
South  Caroli>'a. 

Charleston  —  News  and  Courier.  ■ 
South  Dakota. 

Brookings  —  Syd  Dakota  Ekko. 

Farcfo  and  Grand  Forks  —  Fjerde  Inli  and  Dakota. 
Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City  —  Salt  Lake  Herald  (s-w);  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (s-w). 
Virginia. 

Richmond.  —  Weekly  Times. 
Washington. 

*S'ea?'/^e  — Seattle  Times. 
British  Columbia.  * 

Victoria — Semi- W^eekly  Colonist. 
Canada. 

Montrccd — Cuitivateur;  Montreal  Gazette  (d). 

Ibronfo —Mail  and  Empire  (d). 
Denmark. 

Folding  —  Kors  og  Stjairne  (m). 
England. 

London  —  Weekly  Times. 
Manitoba.  ' 

Winnipeg  —  Manitoba  Free  Press. 

ELY  COLLECTION. 

The  following  miscellaneous  journals  —  chiefly  labor,  relig- 
ious, and  socialistic  —  are  being  regularly  received  at  the  library, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin: 

California. 

Altruria  —  Altrurian. 

Los  Angeles  —  Labor  World. 


*  Received  through  courtesy  of  I'rof.  11.  B.  Andersou. 
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San  Fraiwimo  —  Coast  Seamen's  Journal:  Free  Society;  New  Charter; 
Pacific  Union  Printer  (in);  Social  Economist. 

COLUIiADO. 

Dr.nvcr — Industrial  Advocate. 
Lcadvillc  —  Western  Miner. 
Pueblo  —  Pueblo  Courier. 
Illinois. 
Bloom'ington  —  Tailor  (m). 
Blue  Island  —  Brick-makers'  Journal. 

Chicago —  ChiQSi^.oQY  Arbeiter-Zeitung;  Cigar-Makers'  Official  Jour- 
nal (m);  Eight-Hour  Herald;  Fackel;  International  Cooperation  Reporter; 
International  Wood-Worker  (m);  Irrigation  Age  (m);  Monthly  Journal  of 
International  Association  of  Machinists  (m);  Ram's  Horn;  Social  Demo- 
crat; Stone  Cutters' Journal  (m);  Vorbote. 

Galeshurg  —  Labor  News. 

Peoria  —  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  (m);  Railroad  Telegrapher. 
Qumcy — Labor  News. 
Indiana. 
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HOW  GERMANS  BECOME  AMERICANS. 


BY  ERNEST  BRUNCKEN. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  character  of  the  large  number  of  immigrants  from  foreign 
countries  who  have  permanently  settled  in  Wisconsin,  with  that 
of  their  immediate  descendants,  is  affected  by  their  new  environ- 
ment; in  other  words,  how  they  become  Americanized.  It  is 
intended  to  confine  attention  principally  to  the  Germans  —  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  form  the  most  important  Joreign 
element  in  this  State;  and  secondly,  because  the  writer  is  more 
familiar  with  them  than  with  other  nationalities. 

luto  a  discussion  of  this  kind  a  large  subjective  element  must 
of  necessity  enter.  The  observations  of  every  individual  student 
must  be  not  only  incomplete,  but  also  affected  by  the  "personal 
equation  ".  of  the  observer.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  supplement  and  correct  the  observations  of  one  by  those  of 
other  students,  before  the  true  character  of  this  interesting 
sociological  process  can  be  ascertained.  These  facts  I  beg  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  true  notion 
of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  paper.  I  also  wish  to  warn 
the  reader  that  the  phenomena  shown  by  the  action  of  the  for- 
eign upon  the  native  American  elements  of  our  social  structure 
will  not  be  discussed  at  present. 

The  history  of  German  immigration  to  Wisconsin  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  periods, —  the  first  of  which  runs  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  settlement  of  the  State  to  the  year  1S71,  and  the 
second  from  that  time  until  the  present.  There  are  consider- 
able differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  German  immigra- 
tion took  place  during  these  two  periods.  The  year  1871  saw 
the  establishment  of  the  new  German  Empire.  IJefore  that  time, 
the  German  immigrant  arrived  upon  our  shores  as  a  citizen  of 
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one  or  the  other  of  numerous  states  of  more  "or  less  power  or 
importance;  he  had  little  pride  of  country,  although  consider- 
able pride  of  nationality,  which  at  least  in  his  ca^e  was  a  dilTer- 
ent  thing;  the  caur^es  which  divided  Germans  at  home  —  polit- 
ical, religious,  racial  —  continued  to  affect  them  in  their  new 
dwelling-place.  Since  the  political  unification  of  Germany  in 
1871,  very  little  has  been  heard  of  the  former  racial  and  polit- 
ical dissensions  among  the  German  inhabitants  of  this  country 
or  State,  We  hear  no  longer  of  any  particular  jealousies  be- 
tween the  "High  Germans"  and  "Low  Germans,"  or  between 
Prussians  and  Bavarians. .  Religious  differences  still  divide  this 
nationality  into  Lutherans,  Catholics,  and  "Liberals"  (of  course, 
there  are  Germans  belonging  to  other  religious  denominations 
than  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic,  but  their  number  is 
comparatively  insignificant);  but  their  former  animosities  haAC, 
on  the  whole,  been  replaced  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance. 
The  German  element  of  to-day  is  in  every  respect  a  more  united 
body  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

An  additional  ditrerence  in  the  character  of  German  immi- 
gration before  and  after  the  year  1871  is  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence in  the  latter  period  of  immigrants  who  left  their  old 
home  for  political  or  religious  reasons.  Up  to  1871,  immi- 
grants belonging  to  these  classes  formed  a  considerable  minority 
of  the  German  element.  "  Old  Lutherans" — Lutherans  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  established  churches  of  Prussia  and  other 
German  states  on  account  of  the  recently-effected  union  between 
the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  branches  of  Protestantism,  and  who 
found  legal  obstacles  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  — 
came  to  this  State  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  earlier 
years  of  its  settlement.  Later,  and  especially  after  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1848,  political  exiles  came  in  multitudes, 
and  soon  formed  a  distinct  element  under  the  name  of  "Forty- 
eighters"  {^Acht-und-vierzir/er).  But  during  the  time  beginning 
with  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  these  two  classes 
of  immigrants  are  practically  absent.  There  may  have  been  a 
few  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  who  found  it  convenient  to  leave 
their  country  for  political  reasons;  and  possibly  a  very  few 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  came  under  the  law  ex- 
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pelling  that  order  from  Germany,  may  have  established  them- 
selves in  Wisconsin.  But,  as  an  element  of  the  German  immi- 
gration, they  may  safely  be  disregarded.  The  motive  of  the 
majority  of  immigrants  at  all  times,  and  of  practically  all  of 
them  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  has  been  the  desire  to 
better  their  material  condition. ^  The  differences  in  the  nature 
of  the  earlier  and  of  the  later  immigration  form  but  one  set  of 
factors  which  vary  the  course  of  the  Americanizing  process 
among  different  classes  of  immigrauts.  The  other  factors  are 
based  partly  upon  different  conditions  affecting  the  immigrant 
before  he  arrives  in  this  country,  and  partly  on  his  environ- 
ment after  he  has  arrived  in  his  new  home.  Of  the  former 
class  are,  among  others,  the  age  at  which  he  changes  his  domi- 
cile, and  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  education  he  possesses. 
The  principal  factors  of  the  second  class  are  his  occupation  after 
arrival  in  this  country;  his  residence  in-  a  large  city,  small 
town,  or  the  rural  districts;  and  the  fact  whether  or  not  a 
large  number  of  his  countrymen  live  in  the  community  where 
he  makes  his  new  home. 

The  psychological  process  of  Americanization,  that  is,  of  men- 
tal and  moral  adaptation  to  a  new  social  environment,  is,  of 
course,  one  which  must  be  undergone  by  each  individual  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  nature.  But  there  are  certain  constantly- 
recurring  phenomena  which  make  it  possible  to  classify  the  va- 
rious w^ays  and  degrees  in  which  Americanization  proceeds;  it 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  may  be  numerous 
cases  which  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  general  laws  here  de- 
lineated. From  this  process  of  change,  in  some  form  and  some 
degree,  no  immigrant  is  exempt.  Even  those  foreigners  who 
seem  to  be  least  assimilated  to  their  xVmerican  neighbors  are 
quite  different  in  their  habits  of  life  and  thought,  in  their  sen- 
timents and  ways  of  looking  at  things,  from  their  countrymen 

^  It  is  often  believed  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Germans  come 
to  this  country  is  a  wish  to  escape  military  service.  I  dare  say  that  every- 
body conversant  with  the  facts  will  a<,'rec  that  this  is  not  so.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  a  ft- vv-  yourij,'  men  who  intend  to  emij^'ratc  do  so  a 
little  earlier  than  they  would  have  done  otherwise,  in  order  to  leave  before 
they  are  required  to  enter  the  army. 
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who  have  remairicd  in  the  old  home.  This  is  apparent  oft^j. 
after  a  very  short  residence  in  this  country.  From  this  smalle>t 
amount  of  AmericanizatioD,  there  may'  be  found  all  gradation^, 
up  to  the  occasional  individuals  whose  foreign  birth  would  not 
be^ suspected  unless.it  were  for  a  slight  accent,  or  rather  a  pecul- 
iar intonation,  which  probably  never  entirely  disappears. 

Of  the  factors  mentioned  above  as  determining  the  course 
of  the  Americanizing  process,  the  most  important  is  probably 
the  age  at  which  the  foreigner  arrives  on  our  shores.  The 
younger  he  is  at  the  time,  the  more  thorough,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  will  be  his.  assimilation.  This  rule  is  so  obvious  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  its  discussion. 
The  child  who  comes  here  in  his  infancy,  attends  an  American 
school,  gets  all  his  early  impressions  from  American  surround- 
ings, is  not  very  ditferently  situated  from  the  child  born  on 
American  soil.  The  youth  who  arrives  here  after  he  has  left 
school,  but  before  his  character  has  been  fully  formed,  is  also 
favorably  situated  for  tolerably  thorough  Americanization,  unless 
he  comes  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  retarding  factors 
that  we  will  discuss  later.  But  the  immigrant  who  comes  here 
after  he  has  arrived  at  a  m.ature  age,  —  having  not  only  acquired 
his  early  education  in  the  old  country,  but  actually  entered  upon 
active  life  there,  and  formed  habits  of  thought  and  conduct, —  is 
most  likely  to  remain  a  foreigner  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The 
new  influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded  undoubtedly  produce  a 
change,  often  a  great  change,  in  him;  but  that  change  does  not 
necessarily  make  him  more  like  the  Americans.  He  is  more  apt 
to  be  something  dirterent  both  from  the  German  and  the  native 
of  this  country.  This  is  a  condition  in  which  perha])s  a  ma- 
jority of  the  foreign  residents  of  Wisconsin  find  themselves. 

The  second  factor  we  have  mentioned,  as  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  assimilating  process,  is  the  amount  of  school  edu- 
cation received  by  the  immigrant  previous  to  his  arrival.  As 
this  matter  is  likely  to  affect  to  some  extent  his  occupation  in 
this  country,  it  cannot  be  well  discussed  without  anticipating 
in  a  measure  some  of  the  factors  belonging  to  the  second  cla^s, 
that  of  conditions  surrounding  the  foreigner  after  arrival.  It 
may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  subject  to  many  qualifications, 
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that  those  immigrants  possessing  the  least  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  education  before  arrival  are  most  slow  to  become 
Americanized.  In  the  case  of  those  with  the-  least  amount, 
their  lack  of  general  intelligence;  their  inability  to  learn  the 
English  language;  their  poverty,  lack  of  skill  in  labor,  and  con> 
sequent  low  social  position;  together  with  the  contempt,  and 
even  hostility,  with  which  they  so  often  meet  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  both  native  and  foreign  born,  among  whom  they  have 
come,  prevent  them  from  becoming  rapidly  absorbed,  and  make 
them  continue  little  alien  communities  in  the  midst  of  the  more 
homogeneous  population.  To  this  class,  the  Germans  do  not 
contribute  an  appreciable  contingent;  Italians,  Slavonians,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  Poles  and  Russian  Jews,  make  up  its  bulk. 
The  Irish,  who  forty  years  ago  constituted  a  large  proportion 
of  it,  are  not  now  conspicuous.'  It  should  be  stated  that  Wis- 
consin has  but  few  inhabitants  belonging  to  this  class,  and  w^hat 
there  is  of  it  seems  to  be  confined  mostly  to  Milwaukee. 

Diflicuit  as  it  is  for  the  immigrants  of  least  education  to  be- 
come assimilated,  the  class  having  the  highest  education  seems 
to  find  it  even  more  difficult,  although  for  different  reasons.  To 
this  class  belong  all  those  foreigners  who  in  their  old  home  re- 
ceived more  than  the  ordinary  popular  schooling —  graduates  of 
the  European  colleges  and  universities,  professional  men  of  all 
kinds:  in  short,  the  mass  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  edu- 
cated people  {Germcmice^  Gebildete).  Of  necessity,  they  never 
belong  to  the  first  class  as  to  age,  and  have  therefore  to  contend 
with  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  second  and  third  classes  rela- 
tive to  acre  of  arrival  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  created  by 
their  extra  amount  of  schooling. 

The  reasons  why  a  considerable  amount  of  education  tends  to 
make  Americanization  difficult,  are  both  direct  and  indirect  in 
their  action.     Direct,  in  that  it  is  apt  to  cause  a  deliberate 

1  An  incident  in  the  Milwaukee  police  court,  which  the  writer  witnessed 
in  1897,  illustr  ates  how  one  nationality  drives  out  another  from  certain  em- 
ployments. An  Irishman,  who  for  years  had  been  a  well  known  character 
about  the  docks,  was  charged  with  vai^rauey.  He  excused  himself  to  the 
court  by  saying:  "  Ver  honor,  a  man  can't  get  any  work  at  the  docks, 
since  the  Polacks  struck  the  townl  " 
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resistance  to  the  assimilating  process.  This  phase  of  the  subjo-i 
will  be  treated  more  fully  below,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  tl),> 
attitude  taken  by  our  foreii*;!!  population  towards  their  adoptrU 
home  and  their  native-born  ferJow-citizeiis.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in 
this  place,  that  such  conscious  resistance  is  far  rarer  amoncr  the 
great  mass  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  artisans  than  among  the 
less  numerous  professional  and  business  men  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. Indirectly,  the  higher  education  is  unfavorable  to  assim- 
ilation, because  the  educated  man  is  much  less  apt  to  feel  at 
home  in  his  new  country  than  the  simpler  immigrant.  For  this 
also,  there  are  several  reasons.  A  certain  number  of  this  class 
consists  of  professional  men,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  univer- 
sity men  generally,  whose  career  in  their  native  land  for  one 
cause  or  other  was  a  failure.  To  these  must  be  added  a  erow- 
ing  number  of  young  men  who  find  no  opening  for  the  pursuit 
of  their  chosen  profession  at  home,  and  as  a  last  resort  try 
their  luck  in  the  United  States.  It  stauds  to  reason  that  if 
they  were  unable  to  overcome'  the  obstacles  to  success  in  their 
native  country,  where  they  had  the  advantage  of  acquaint- 
ance with  prevailing  conditions,  and  of  the  assistance  of  their 
friends,  they  have  far  less  chance  here,  where  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language  and  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  country.  As  a  result,  most  men 
of  this  class  find  themselves  compelled  to  take  up  occupations 
quite  different  from  those  they  were  accustomed  to,  —  not  rarely 
they  must  resort  to  some  kind  of  common  manual  labor  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  their  life  in  the  new  country.  The  ma- 
jority undoubtedly  succeed,  after  some  hard  and  bitter  experi- 
ences of  this  kind,  in  establishing  themselves  either  in  their 
original  profession,  or  in  some  other  occupation  more  or  less  in 
accord  w^ith  their  aspirations.  But  during  these  early  years  of 
struggle,  they  are  very  apt  to  acquire  prejudices  unfavorable  to 
their  new  home,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  entirely  eradicated. 
These  prejudices  increase  their  original  tendency,  growing  out 
of  pride  of  nationality,  to  resist  the  assimilating  process;  for 
one  becomes  assimilated  to  those  things  only  which  he  likes. 

Turning  now  to  the  factors  determining  the  Americanizing 
process  after  arrival  in  this  country,  we  will  see  at  once  that 
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some  of  these  influences  are  of  a  retarding,  others  of  an  accel- 
eratinor  nature.  The  mt-;st  important  question,  perhaps,  is 
v'hether  the  immigrant  settles  in  a  commi;nity  in  which  there 
are  few  or  many  people  of  his  own  nationality.  A  man  who 
lives  in  a  place  in  which  his  mother-tongue  is  never  spoken;, 
where  the  customs  of  his  fatherland  are  unknown,  and  he  rarely 
meets  with  any  one  whose  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  are  like 
those  prevailing  among  his  own  nationality  —  a  man  so  situated 
would  have  to  be  of  a  remarkably  strong'  and  unpliable  charac- 
ter to  resist  for  many  years  the  influence  of  his  surroundino-s. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  immigrant  settles  in  a  commu- 
nity where  his  own  language  is  heard  in  business  and  social  life,, 
where  many  of  the  customs  of  his  old  home  are  still  cherished, 
in  that  case  it  is  sometimes  surprising  how  little  assimilation 
to  the  native  American  type  is' found  after  many  years  of  resi- 
dence in  this  country.  A  change  takes  place  in  a  man  under 
such  circumstances,  but,  as  already  mentioned  above,  he  is 
not  thereby  brought  very  much  nearer  to  the  native  character. 
The  change  is  more  like  that  observed  in  the  colonist,  who  with 
others  of  his  own  people  m.eans  in  a  new  region  to  reproduce 
his  native  country,  but  after  a  while  discovers  that  what  he  has 
built  is  quite  difTerent  from  what  he  knew  at  home.  Both  the 
extreme  cases  described,  are  rather  rare  in  Wisconsin;  as  far  as 
the  German  element  is  concerned,  the  last-nanried  is  more  fre- 
quent than  the  first.  Between  the  two  there  are  innumerable 
gradations,  which  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  classify. 

The  influences  just  mentioned  coincide  to  some  extent  with 
the  influence  of  residence  in  a  large  city,  small  town,  or  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  small  town  is  most  favorable  to 
rapid  Americanization,  unless  it  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited 
by  foreigners,  as  does  occasionally  happen.  In  small  cities  or 
villages,  the  people  are  so  universally  and  w^ell  acquainted  with 
one  another,  both  in  business  and  social  life,  that  the  foreigners 
cannot  easily  form  separate  communities  having  little  or  no  in- 
tercourse with  other  portions  of  the  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  larger  cities  this  kind  of  separation  occurs  con- 
stantly. In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  there  are  many 
Germans  who  have  hardly  any  acquaintance  with  persons  not  of 
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their  own  Dationality.  This  is  true  especially  of  social  relations  : 
for  in  them,  more  than  in  any  other  lumian  relationship,  like  i.> 
attracted  by  like.  The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  many 
native-born  residents  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  large  cities  it  is  quite  possible  that, a  foreigner, 
by  intention  or  accident,  associates  exclusively  with  native- 
born  people.  In  that  case  the  conditions  for  Americanization 
are  as  favorable  as  if  he  lived  in  a  community  in  which  there 
-are  none  of  his  countrymen. 

Among  the  agricultural  population,  the  conditions  are  quite 
different  both  from  those  in  large  and  small  towns.  In  the 
country,  association  is  more  directly  determined  by  neighborhood. 
One  farmer  simply  cannot  help  being  more  or  less  closely  asso- 
ciated, both  socially  and  otherwise,  with  the  occupants  of  the  sur- 
rounding farms.  If  the  foreigner,  therefore,  settles  in  a  locality 
inhabited  by  native  Americans,  his  assimilation,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  tend  to  be  both  rapid  and  thorough;  while  if 

the  neighbors  are  mostly  foreigners,  like  himself,  it  will  be  the 
reverse. 

Another  important  matter  to  consider  in  prognosticating  the 

course  of  the  Americanization  of  a  o-iven  immio-rant,  is  the  char- 
es t5  * 

-acter  of  his  occupation  after  arrival.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  laid  down  that  all  occupations  which  bring  a  man  into 
frequent  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  people,  as  most  mer- 
cantile pursuits  do,  tend  to  favor  Americanization;  while  pur- 
suits, such  as  work  in  a  factory,  which  do  not  involve  contact 
with  a  great  variety  of  people,  have  a  retarding  influence.  But 
here  it  must  be  particularly  remembered  that  local  circumstances 
cause  a  great  many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

AVe  will  now  consider  the  working  of  certain  important  influ- 
ences to  which  all  immigrants  are  exposed,  in  varying  degrees, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  residence.  These  are  church  and 
school,  political  life,  the  newspaper  press,  and  social  intercourse. 
All  of  these  play  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, and  again  we  see  that  according  to  circumstances  their  in- 
fluence may  be  either  of  a  retarding  or  accelerating  kind. 

The  foreign-speaking  churches,  and  tlie  schools  maintained  by 
them,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  prevent- 
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ing  rapid  Americanization  of  the  German  and  other  foreign 
elements;  or,  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  German,  they 
are  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  "Germandom  "  (DeutschtLim) 
in  this  country.  The  ministers,  priests,'  and  teachers-  in  these 
institutions,  as  a  class,  appear  to  be  but,  slightly  influ- 
enced by  the  Americanizing  tendencies  surrounding  them;  and 
their  position  of  leadership  enables  them  to  exert  considerable 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  Aside  from  the  numerous 
Roman  Catholic  congregations,  most  of  the  German  churches 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  various  Lutheran  synods  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  also  considerable  Reformed, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist  bodies;  and  occasionally  one  finds  a 
church  belonging  to  the  Episcopal,  Congregational,  or  any  of 
the  other  American  Protestant  denominations.  The  latter  are 
usually  the  result  of  "home  mission"  enterprise,  are  small  in 
number,  and  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  general  com- 
plexion of  German-American  church  life.  There  is  one  thing 
in  common  to  all  these  various  congregations  —  a  pecul- 
iarly orthodox  type  of  churchmanship.  There  are  no  "Lib- 
eral "  German  churches  in  this  country.  The  questions  which 
are  so  troublesome  for  many  American  denominations, —  those 
growing  out  of  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  traditional  tenets 
of  the  church  with  the  teachings  of  modern  science,  — do  not 
exist  for  either  the  clerical  or  lay  members  of  the  German 
churches;  or,  if  they  arise,  they  are  unflinchingly  decided  in 
favor  of  the  traditional  standpoint.  If  a  German- American 
becomes  a  "  Liberal  "  [Freisinnig)^  he  at  once  severs  all  connec- 
tion with  churches  of  any  kind,  unless  he  has  become  so  Amer- 
icanized as  to  prefer  attendance  at  a  native- American  church. 

The- conservatism  which  is  shown  in  this  staunch  orthodoxy,  is 
displayed  in  other  ways  by  the  German  church  organizations. 
They  resist  with  every  means  at  their  disposal  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  children  of  their  congregations  to  substitute 
English  for  German  as  the  language  of  everyday  life.  In  this, 
their  success  is  confessedly  meager,  and  of  recent  years  a  num- 
ber of  German  Protestant  churches,  notably  in  Milwaukee,  have 
even  found  it  advisable  to  hold  some  of  their  services  in  Eng- 
lish.    But,  aside  from  the  matter  of  language,  the  influence  of 
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the  German  churches  in  maintaining  the  life  of  many  distinct- 
ively German  customs  and  characteristics  is  very  considei-able. 
Many  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  discourage  social  inter- 
course, and  especially  marriages,  between  their  own  younir 
people  and  those  belonging  to  diiierent  denominations  or  witii- 
out  church  connection.  This  is  done  for  relisfious  rather  thau 
national  reasons,  but  the  eli'ect  on  the  assimilating  process  is 
evident.  But  we  are  here  entering  on  the  c^uestion  of  social  re- 
lations, which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  below. 

What  is  said  here  of  the  influence  of  German  Protestant 
churches  and  schools  is  true,  mutatis  inutandis,  of  the  German 
congregations  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Independ- 
ently of  schools  maintained  by  ecclesiastical  organizations,  there 
are  some  German  private  schools.  Formerly  these  were  much 
more  numerous.  During  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
under  the  impetus  given  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Wisconsin 
Germans  by  the  advent  of  the  Forty-eighters, "  numerous 
schools  of  all  kinds,  from  kindergartens  to  institutions  that  pur- 
ported to  be  something  akin  to  the  German  gymnasium,  sprang 
up  in  the  centers  of  the  German  life  of  the  State.  Some  were 
kept  by  individuals  as  private  enterprises;  some  had  the  back- 
ing of  associations  organized  to  support  them.  They  were 
mostly  of  a  pronounced  liberal,  if  not  anti-religious,  character. 
After  a  more  or  less  prolonged  struggle  for  existence,  almost 
all  of  these  institutions  have  disappeared.  The  most  important 
of  those  still  surviving  is  the  German-English  Academy  at  Mil- 
waukee, which  is  to  all  appearances  prosperous.  The  effect  of 
schools  of  this  class  is  on  the  whole  identical  with  that  produced 
by  churches  and  their  affiliated  schools;  it  tends  to  retard  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreigners  coming  under  their  influence, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  desired  by  most  of  the  supporters 
of  such  institutions. 

Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  influence  of  the  public  schools. 
There  is  probably  no  other  single  agency  so  elective  in  assimi- 
lating the  ditYerent  elements  of  our  population  and  reducing 
them  to  a  common  type  as  the  public  school.  But  it  is  evident 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  immigrants  ever  enter  its 
doors,  for  the  majority  of  foreign  arrivals  come  at  an  age  too 
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great  for  attendance  at  the  common  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  children  come  under  the  Rill  sway  of  public  school  influ- 
ences, and  by  tiie  latter  more  than  anything  else  are  prevented 
from  forming  a  permanently  separated  element  in  American 
society. 

While  the  public  school  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
Americanization  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our  foreign  elements, 
politics  has  the  greatest  effect  in  the  same  direction  on  our 
adult  foreigners,  or  at  least  on  the  male  portion  of  them.  It  is 
well  known  that  our  foreign -born  voters  take  as  active  an  in- 
terest in  the  public  affairs  of  municipality,  State,  and  nation  as 
the  native-born;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  interest  is, 
on  the  whole,  just  as  intelligent.  There  is  some  tendency,  how- 
■ever,  among  foreign  voters  towards  acting  politically  in  a  body, 
and  this  would  indicate  that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  political 
questions  from  the  standpoint  of  their  separate  national  inter- 
ests. This  tendency  is  most  pronounced  among  the  Polish  resi- 
dents of  this  State,  who,  as  is  well  known,  are  Democrats  al- 
most to  a  man.  Next  come  the.  Irish,  w^ho  are  mostly  Demo- 
crats; and  the  Scandinavians,  who  are  very  largely  Republicans. 
The  Germans  are  much  less  solidly  adhering  to  the  same  side. 
They  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  principal  pai'ties, 
but  tend  to  unite  upon  certain  issues — e.  g.,  the  question  of 
temperance  legislation.  It  ma}^  be  true,  -however,  that  nation . 
iility  has  much  less  to  do  with  these  peculiar  groupings  than 
religious  affiliation.  The  Polish  and  Irish  are  Catholics,  and 
most  Catholic  Germans  are,  like  them.  Democrats.  However 
that  may  be,  the  foreigners,  almost  without  exception,  become 
familiar  with  American  political  issues  and  methods  with  re- 
markable facility.  They  have  produced  some  very  skillful  adepts 
in  the  peculiar  American  art  of  winning  elections;  and  politi- 
cians well  know  that  the  interest  which  the  foreigners  show  in 
campaifTiis  is  a  grood  deal  strong-er  than  that  of  certain  classes 

I         CD  &  D 

of  native  Americans.  In  doing  so,  they  are  of  necessity  taken 
out  of  the  separate  surroundings  of  their  own  nationality,  come 
into  close  contact  with  other  elements  of  our  ])opulation,  and 
<;annot  help  adopting  some  of  their  v/ays  of  thinking,  feeling 
and  acting.     This  effect  is  intensified  when  the  foreigner  be- 
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comes  a  public  officer,  whether  he  be  towu  supervisor  or  con- 
gressman. 

The  particii)ation  of  our  foreign -born  people  in  political  lif,- 
could  not  be  as  active  and  intelligent  as  it  is,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  newspapers  printed  in  the  various  foreign  languages.  In 
them  the  newcomers  find  their  first  information  about  the  institu- 
tions and  public  affairs  of  their  new  home,  at  a  time  when  the 
reading  of  the  English  papers  is  still  impossible  to  them.  The 
German  papers  are  naturally  the  most  numerous  among  the  non- 
English  journals  in  this  state,  and  most  of  them  compare 
very  well  with  the  average  English  paper.  Their  influence  in 
shaping  public  opinion  is  not  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  forty 
years  ago;  but  in  this  they  share  the  fate  of  all  journalistic 
enterprises  since  the  center  of  gravity  was  shifted  from  the 
editorial  office  to  the  counting  room.  They  are  still,  however, 
of  great  importance  in  guiding  the  course  of  the  assimilative 
process  among  their  readers.  But  while  they  further  this  pro- 
cess by  acquainting  them  witli  the  affairs  of  this  country,  tliey 
have  on  the  other  hand  a  very  great  retarding  influence,  quite 
as  much  so  as  the  German  churches  and  schools.  By  furnishing 
detailed  accounts  of  occurrences  in  the  old  home,  down  to  the 
smallest  items  of  local  news;  by  discussing,  in  editorials  and 
feidlletons,  the  political  and  literary  affairs  of  the  old  country; 
by  reprinting  (piratically,  as  a  gjeneral  rule)  many  of  the  latest 
products  of  German  literature,  they  keep  alive  the  interest, 
especially  of  the  more  educated  among  their  readers,  in  the 
affairs  of  their  former  home, —  which  interest  would  presum- 
ably be  superseded  by  an  equal  interest  in  American  affairs  if  it 
were  not  for  the  German  press. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  retarding  the  Americanization 
of  at  least  the  German  element  in  this  State  is,  however,  the 
social  life.  The  forms  of  social  intercourse  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  accustomed,  differ  so  much  from  those  prevailing 
among  the  people  of  English,  and  particularly'New  England,  ex- 
traction, that  this  would  for  a  long  time  remain  a  barrier  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  elements,  even  if  it  were  not  for  the 
difference  of  language.  P.ut  that  difff^-eucc  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  social  intercourse  than  in  any  other  human  relationship. 
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It  is  quite  joossible  for  a  German  to  have  extensive  business 
and  political  dealings  with  bis  English-speaking  neighbors,  al- 
though he  uses  the  English  tongue  imperfectly  and  with  diOi- 
culty.  But  in  the  parlor,  and  around  the  tea-table,  the  freedom 
from  restraint  and  embarrassment  which  makes  social  intercourse 
enjoyable  cannot  exist,  where  the  parties  do  not  speak  the- 
sarae  language  with  equal  fluency  and  ease.  The  consequence  is 
that,  wherever  in  a  given  locality  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  Germans  of  approximately  the  same  social  status,  they  will 
form  social  circles  of  their  own,  quite  apart  from  the  society  of 
their  English-speaking  neighbors.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
individuals  who  leap  over  these  dividing  lines,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptions. This  separation  must  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent, 
make  impossible  that  assimilation  which  is  brought  about  by 
nothing  so  rapidly  as  by  asocial  intermingling.  In  those  places 
Tvhere  the  German  element  is  particularly  strong,  this  separa- 
tion continues  to  exist,  in  a  diminished  degree,  even  among  the 
children  of  the  immigrants,  although  with  them  the  language 
barrier  has  practically  disappeared. 

Having  discussed  in  a  necessarily  cursory  and  incomplete- 
manner  some  of  the  factors  by  which  the  assimilating  process  is 
determined,  we  will  now  consider  the  results  of  these  complex 
causes.  What  is  the  attitude  of  our  foreign-born  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  especially  the  natives  of  Germany,  towards  American 
ideas  and  institutions,  and  tow^ards  the  native  elements  of  our 
population?  I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
C|uestions  will  require  a  somewhat  different  answer  in  the  case 
of  each  individual,  and  that  all  general  rules  laid  down  are  sub- 
ject to  many  exceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  stated,  as  a  fact  which  no 
person  acquainted  with  these  matters  will  deny,  that  the  for- 
eigners who  have  permanently  settled  in  this  country  are 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  They  w^ould 
fight  for  it,  even  against  their  native  country,  if  the  necessity 
for  it  should  arise.  All  their  interests  are  here,  and  every  year  of 
residence  strengthens  the  ties  of  habit  and  sentiment  that  bind 
them  to  their  new  home,  and  correspondingly  weakens  those 
connecting  them  with  the  place  of  their  birth. 
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But  although  they  do  become  excellent  Americans  in  a  polit- 
ical and  material  sense,  are  proud  of  their  citizenship,  and  viir- 
orously  resent  any  imputation  that,  they  are  strangers  in  the 
land,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  many  important  respects 
they  continue  to  be  ditTerent  from  the  Americans  born  of  native 
parents.  This  is  true  of  the  great  mass,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  a  few  exceptional  individuals.  There  is,  in  the  first  phice, 
the  dift'erence  in  language.  Hardly  any  among  the  non-English- 
speaking  immigrants,  unless  they  came  in  childhood,  ever  com- 
pletely master  the  English  language.  There  are,  of  course,  all 
degrees  of  imperfection,  from  the  most  painful  broken  expres- 
sions to  a  mode  of  speech  that  can  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  native  only  by  a  slight  accent  and  an  occasional  unidio- 
Tiiatic  phrase.  The  use  of  English  by  our  Germans,  and  the 
interaction  of  the  acquired  languacre  and  the  American  develop- 
ment of  the  mother- tongue,  w^ould  be  an  interesting  study  of 
philological  rather  than  sociological  character.  It  is  certain, 
by  the  way,  that  no  American  German  ever  spoke  the  extraor- 
dinary dialect  imputed  to  him  in  newspapers  and  comic  journals. 

The  majority  of  our  foreigners  acquire,  after  a  few  years  of  res- 
idence, sufficient  knowledge  of  English  for  the  purposes  of  busi- 
ness, but  there  the  greater  portion  of  them  sto]\  Literary  Eng- 
lish, and  the  speech  of  the  street  and  shop,  differ  considerably; 
and  a  great  many  Germans  who  speak  the  latter  dialect  with  ease 
and  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  yet  find  it  difficult  to  read 
an  English  book.  As  most  people  demand  enjoyment  without  effort 
in  their  reading,  the  result  is  that  comparatively  little  English 
is  read  even  by  the  well-educated  Germans  in  this  country.  You 
will  find  in  a  dozen  German  families  such  illustrated  journals  as 
Die  Gartenla.ubc  or  Dahctm  before  you  find  one  Harpers;  and 
many  novels  by  Marlitt  or  Spielhagen,  before  you  see  one  by 
Stevenson  or  Howells. 

This  was  true  in  an  even  more  pronounced  degree,  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  settlement  of  Germans  in  Wisconsin, 
before  long  residence  in  this  country  and  the  influence  of  the 
native-born  children  of  the  immigrants  had  wrought  their  effe'Cts. 
During  the  period  preceding  the  War  of  Secession,  assimilation 
of  the  German  element  in  Wisconsin  seems  to  have  proceeded  at  a 
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slower  rate  than  it  has  done  during  later  times.  There  were 
then  "considerable  districts  in  the  State  which  were  almost  ex- 
clusively settled  by  organized  colonies  of  foreigners,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  retarding  assimilation.  There 
are  to  this  day  a  few  communities  —  for  instance,  the  town  of 
Theresa,  in  Dodge  county  —  where  one  can  find  many  persons 
born  in  this  country  who  are  practically  ignorant  of  the  English 
language.  The  effects  of  this  sudden  influx  of  multitudes  of 
Germans,  without  opportunities  to  mingle  much  with  English- 
speaking  people,  were  intensified  by  the  conscious  efforts  of  the 
"  Forty-eighters  "  and  other  educated  Germans  to  prevent  the 
Americanization  of  their  countrymen.  Those  were  the  days  of 
dreams  about  the  founding  of  a  great  German  state  in  the 
Northwest.  German  immigration  was  to  be  concentrated  in 
Wisconsin,  with  an  overflow  into  neighboring  States,  until  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  these  communities  were  to  be  Germans. 
Then,  German  was  to  be  made  the  lang!;uage  of  the  courts,  the 
legislature,  the  schools;  there  was  to  be  a  German  university, 
German  literature,  and  German  art;  the  language  of  business 
and  social  life  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  to  be  that  of  the 
fatherland;  the  United  States  were  to  become  bi-lingual,  in 
the  same  sense  that  in  Switzerland  the  German,.  French,  and 
Italian  languages  are  equally  recognized  by  the  law.* 

During  the  ].)eriod  when  such  will-o'-the-wisps  vrere  indus- 
triously chased  by  some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Germans, 
the  same  class  of  men  were  a  good  deal  more  interested  in  the  pub- 
lic afl'airs  of  their  old  home  than  in  those  of  the  new  country. 
This  was  natural  in  men  of  whom  a  large  number  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  native  land  on  account  of  participation  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  times.  Many  of  these  polit- 
ical exiles  for  a  long  while  wasted  their  efforts,  and  what  means 
they  possessed,  in  futile  endeavors  to  revive  the  dying  embers 
of  the  revolutionary  excitement  in  Europe.    While  such  was  the 

1  Detailed  information  about  these  plans  may  bo  found  in  Loeher'a  Die 
Deutschen  in  Amcrika,  a  book  written  with  the  principal  object  of 
furthering  them. 

See  also,  Miss  Everest's  "How  Wisconsin  came  by  its  large  German 
element,"  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  303-310.— En. 
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state  of  their  minds,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  should 
make  much  progress  in  adapting,  themselves  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings; and  the  course  of  these  leaders  was  followed  by  that 
portion  of  the  German  immigration  which  was  in  political  sym- 
pathy with  them.  But  when  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  a  speedy  return  to  Germany,  the  more  energetic  anion ir 
these  men  threw  themselves  into  American  public  affairs  with 
an  ardor  and  skill  that  soon  made  them  an  important  factor  in 
the  politics  of  our  young  State.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  with 
what  rapidity  some  of  them  learned  the  ways  of  the  American 
politician.  Take  the  case  of  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
Carl  Schurz.  Landing  in  this  country  in  1852,  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in  England,  he  was  in  1859  an  orator  of  national  reputa- 
tion, and  candidate  for  governor;  and,  in  1860,  the  chairman  of 
the  AYisconsin  delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. 

The  entrance  of  these  men  into  public  life  was  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  just  about  this  time  the  anti-slavery  struggle  be- 
came the  all-absorbing  issue,  a  struggle  which  could  not  fail 
to  enlist  the  fervent  sympathies  of  these  German  fighters  for 
liberty.  From  that  day  forth,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
■when  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  German- American  element 
has  accounted  the  public  affairs  of  its  native  land  of  greater 
importance  to  it  than  those  of  its  adopted  country.  Nor  have 
there  been  any  desires  for  the  founding  of  a  separate  German 
state,  or  distinct  German  communities  within  the  States.  No 
doubt,  the  Germans  do  not  desire  to  be  simply  the  lamb  which 
is  to  be  eaten  by  the  American  lion,  and  help  him  to  build  up 
bone  and  muscle.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  American  na- 
tional character  has  taken  its  final  form,  and  intend  to  have  as 
large  a  part  as  possible  in  shaping  the  latter.  But  they  under- 
stand that  the  lines  of  separation  which  now  mark  them  otf 
from  the  rest  of  our  people,  must  be  of  a  provisional  and  tem- 
porary nature. 

There  was  one  historical  event  which  once  more  caused  the 
German-Americans  to  take  an  intense  interest  in  the  alTairs  of 
their  fatherland,  such  as  had  not  been  felt  since  the  early  5(Vs. 
That  was  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  the  establishment 
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of  German  unit3^  During  that  struggle,  thousands  of  dollars 
were  sent  to  Europe  by  German-Americans  to  care  for  the 
wounded  and  sick,  and  the  victories  of  the  German  arms  were 
celebrated  with  as  much  enthusiasm  by  the  German  residents  of 
Wisconsin  as  they  were  in  Berlin  or  Munich.  But  although  the 
unification  of  the  German  states  gave  an  impetus  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  German-American  population,  and  to  a  great  extent 
did  away  with  the  former  rivalries  between  the  South  and  North 
Germans,  it  did  not  appreciably  interrupt  the  course  of  the  as- 
similative process  that  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Ger- 
mans first  became  numerous  in  Wisconsin. 

About  the  same  time  that  efforts  were  made  to  turn  Wiscon- 
sin into  a  German  state,  hopes  were  entertained  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  distinctly  German-American  literature,  which  should 
have  the  same  relation  to  German  letters  that  American-Eng- 
lish literature  has  to  English  literature  as  a  whole.  This  was 
considered,  and  rightly  so,  as  no  less  important  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  German  element  in  the  United  States,  than  the 
making  of  German  the  legal  language  of  this  State.  These 
hopes  have  been  disappointed,  as  much  so  as  those  for  a  German- 
speaking  government.  There  have  undoubtedly  been  numerous 
German  writers  in  America,  and  not  a  few  of  them  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  list  of  German  books  printed  in  this  State  has  re- 
spectable length.  But  no  more  than  an  infinitesim.al  proportion 
of  these  products  of  German  pens  could,  by  the  utmost  courtesy, 
be  classed  as  literature.  The  rest  are  of  a  strictly  utilitarian 
character  —  school  text-books,  farmers'  manuals,  and  the  like. 
A  German  writer  in  this  country  is  almost  of  necessity  forced 
into  a  newspaper  career.  That  good  work  has  been  done  in 
many  departments  of  this  ephemeral  field,  will  certainly  be  de- 
nied by  no  one.  Without  depreciating  the  merits  of  any  other 
German  newspaper  writer,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Crerman  journalists  of  the  State  have  been  Bern- 
hard  Doraschcke,  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  yo'uthful  Repub- 
lican party,  who  proved  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  on 
Southern  battle-fields;  and  George  Koeppen,  for  many  years  the 
•editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Gerni'inii.  There  have  also  been  a  few 
Wisconsin  Germans  who  have  written  poetry  of  more  or  less 
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merit;  the  best  known  among  these  is  Conrad  Krez,  whose  poem, 
An  7aein  Vaterland,  has*  achiev-ed  that  degree  of  fame  which 
is  measured  by  being  set  to  music  and  fmding  insertion  in  the 
anthologies. 

Other  States  of  the  Union  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
German  population, —  like  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  New 
York, —  w^ould  make  about  a  similar  shov/ing,  as  regards  German 
literary  productions.  All  this  cannot  certainly  be  called  a  lit- 
erature; and  it  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  one,  for  the  number 
of  such  writings  has  decreased  since  the  "  Forty-eighters  "  have 
died  or  grown  old.  The  most  convincing  evidence  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  the  growth  of  a  C4erman  literature  on  American 
soil,  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
German  writer  among  the  people  born  in  this  country  of  Ger- 
man parents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively  few  native- 
born  children  of  German  parents  have  more  than  a  conversa- 
tional knowledge  of  their  mother-tongue. 

At  the  present  day,  these  conditions  are  well  recognized  by 
the  mass  of  educated  Germans.  They  may  regret  them  more  or 
less  keenly,  but  practically  nothing  is  done  to  counteract  such 
tendencies.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  an  agitation  was 
started  in  Germany  for  the  founding  of  a  German  university  in 
Wisconsin,  or  some  other  State  with  a  large  German  population. 
Absolutely  no  support  was  given  to  the  proposition  by  the 
American  Germans.  Their  papers  contented  themselves  with 
pointing  out  why  such  an  institution  w^as  neither  practicable 
nor  to  be  desired,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  plan. 

Grumbling  being  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  most 
people,  no  matter  of  what  nationality,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  our  German  fellow-citizens  should  indulge  in  this  pas- 
time by  making  unfavorable  comparisons  between  their  present 
home  and  that  of  their  youth.  These  comparisons,  however, 
are  rarely  meant  very  seriously.  In  accordance,  with  average 
human  nature,  they  see  the  past  in  a  very  rosy  light,  contrast- 
ing with  the  ashy-gray  of  the  present  in  moments  of  physical 
or  moral  dyspepsia.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  some  such 
German,  who  has  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  in  this  country, 
thinks  he  would  like  to  close  his  days  in  his  native  town.  If 
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he  acts  upon  this  impulse,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  soon  re- 
turn disappointed,  and  learn  by  an  object  lesson  that  the  better 
part  of  a  life-time  spent  in  the  United  States  has  left  him  much 
more  of  an  American  and  less  of  a  Gorman  than  he  had  imagined 

CD 

The  habit  of  grumbling  and  comparing,  seems  to  be  particularly 
prevalent  among  the  better-educated  foreigners;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  not  seldom  the  harshness  of  their  adverse  judo;- 
ments  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  thoroughness  of  their  knowledge 
of  American  affairs.  Many  educated  German-Americans  have  a 
peculiarly  supercilious  attiutde  towards  American  efforts  in 
scientific,  literary,  or  artistic  fields;  and  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  such  things  must  be  superficial  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  productions  of  the  fatherland. 
This  prejudice  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the  common  ob- 
servation, that  highly-educated  Germans  who  have  lived  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  and  have  obtained  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  English,  are  remarkably  ignorant  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  America,  while  they  keep  well  posted  concerning  such 
things  in  Germany,^ 

While  prejudices  of  this  sort  help  to  keep  the  educated  for- 
eigner  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  or  at  least  prevent 
him  to  a  great  extent  from  entering  into  the  inner  life  of  the 

^  There  is  another  and  more  respectable  reason,  why  we  so  often  find  an 
educated  foreigner  surprisingly  ignorant  of  things  which  are  jjerfectly 
familiar  to  the  American  school-boy.  We  often  forget  that  we  have 
learned  a  great  many  things  at  school,  which  we  would  very  likely  never 
learn  in  later  life.  Now  these  things  so  learned,  are  to  a  great  extent  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  An  illustration:  When  the  American  thinks 
of  the  great  names  in  literature,  the  first  that  arise  in  his  mind  are 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Longfellow,  Emerson.  One  who  went  to  school  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  would  first  think  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  —  pos- 
sibly, after  that,  Shakespeare;  but  the  chances  are,  that  of  Emerson  he  has 
never  heard,  unless  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  English  writers.  Or 
take  a  matter  of  history.  If  you  should  find  a  foreigner  who  has  never 
heard  of  Bunker  Hill,  you  would  think  him  remarkably  ignorant.  Yet  not 
«ne  in  a  hundred  well-educated  immigrants,  when  he  first  sets  foot  on 
American  soil,  has  ever  heard  that  name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  German 
might  be  shocked  beyond  measure,  to  find  that  an  American,  who  is  ap- 
parently well  educated,  possibly  a  huvyer  or  physician,  does  not  even 
know  the  names  of  such  statesmen  as  Stein  or  Ilardenberg. 
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nation,  prejudices  of  a  different  nature  have  similar  conse- 
quences regarding  the  masses.  A  large  portion  of  the  German 
residents  are  decidedly  suspicious  of  the  native  American.  They 
are  constantly  afraid  that  the  "  Yankee  "  is  tryino-  to  overreach 
them.  While  this  idea  is  on  the  whole  confined  to  the  more  igno- 
rant and  unexperienced  class,  a  rather  morbid  sensitiveness  

which  sees  in  every  native  a  fanatical  "Know-nothing,"  endeavor- 
ing to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  foreigners  —  is  widely  spread 
among  all  classes.  It  should  be  confessed,  by  the  way,  that 
many  things  might  be  mentioned  which  would  excuse  such  excess- 
ive fears. 

Of  all  the  lines,  however,  which  separate  our  foreign  popula- 
tion from  the  native,  that  of  social  life  is  the  broadest.  Espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  the  foreigners  as  a  class  (with  the  exception,, 
however,  of  those  of  English  or  Scotch  descent)  do  not  asso- 
ciate with  their  fellows  of  native  extraction.  This  is  true  quite 
independently  of  social  classes  established  by  wealth  and  educa- 
tion; although  it  is  true  that  for  obvious  reasons  the  lower 
social  ranks  are  prevailingly  composed  of  foreigners,  and  it  may 
not  always  be  apparent  whether  their  social  isolation  is  caused 
by  their  nationality  or  their  poverty  and  ignorance.  In  the 
lowest  social  orders,  as  that  of  common  laborers,  it  is  practically 
impossible  in  Wisconsin  to  find  children  of  native-born  parents, 
so  that  people  of  this  class  would  not  be  likely  to  come  into 
social  contact  with  native-born  Americans,  even  though  nation- 
ality caused  no  separation.  But  the  separation  is  found  in  all 
social  classes,  up  to  the  highest,  whether  measured  by  wealth 
or  culture.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  have  been 
touched  upon  above,  the  difference  in  language  being  by  far  the 
most  important. 

In  the  preceding,  we  have  had  reference  principally  to  the  im- 
migrant who  himself  was  born  in  a  foreign  country,  and  but  in- 
cidentally mentioned  his  children  born  on  American  soil.  This 
latter  class  has  become  of  equal  importance  with  what  may^ 
strictly  be  classed  as  "foreign  population."  It  forms  a  transi- 
tion from  the  latter,  to  the  Americans  born  of  American  parents. 
xVccording  to  the  census  of  ISUO,  there  were  in  Wisconsin  402,100 
native  children  of  foreign  parents;  while  the  number  of  persons- 
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whose  parents  were  born  in  this  country,  was  but  290,578,  and 
that  of  foreign-born  persons  500,916.  To  what  extent  do  the 
first-named  retain  the  speech,  habits,  and  peculiar  sentiments 
of  their  parents? ' 

There  are  undoubtedly  in  Wisconsin  a  few  localities  such 

as  certain  rural  districts  of  Dodge,  Washington,  Calumet,  Mani- 
towoc, and  possibly  a  few  other  counties — where  considerable 
numbers  of  the  children  of  the  German  settlers  have  grown  up 
with  practically  no  knowledge  of  English.  There  is  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  such  persons  who  know  English  well  enough, 
but  in  their  families  habitually  use  German.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  children  of  German  parents,  however,  may  be  said 
to  use  their  mother-tongue  under  compulsion  only.  Most  Ger- 
mans desire  that  their  children  should  speak  the  language  of 
the  fatherland,  and  insist  upon  their  using  it  at  their  homes. 
But  the  complaint  is  almost  universal,  about  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing this  domestic  law.  On  the  whole,"  it  may  be  said  that 
the  female  portion  of  native-born  German- Americans  are  slightly 
more  inclined  to  preserve  the  use  of  German  than  are  their 
brothers  —  a.  phenomenon  doubtless  due  to  their  lives  being 
more  confined  to  the  home.  It  should  be  stated  also,  that  the 
German  spoken  by  the  children  of  German  parents  is  commonly 
faulty  in  grammar,  and  circumscribed  in  regard  to  vocabulary. 
Few  of  them  ever  learn  to  read  a  German  book  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  unless  they  have  enjoyed  systematic  instruction  in 
school  or  at  home. 

As  to  the  use  of  English  by  the  same  class  of  population,  it 
is  quite  common  to  hear  among  them  certain  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation,  such  as  the  use  of  t  for  th^  especially  at  the  end 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  statistics  on  the  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, such  as  contained  in  Part  II  of  the  Jlcport  on  Populatioii^  Elev- 
enth Census,  cannot  be  of  much  value.  How  is  it  possible  to  fix  a  definite 
standard  of  what  is  meant  by  "speaking  English?  "  There  are  innumer- 
able degrees  of  proticiency;  what  one  i^erson  would  deem  a  reasonable 
amount  of  knowledge,  another  would  call  gross  ignorance.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  any  residents  of  Wisconsin  who  are  entircl}/  unable  to  speak 
some  PZnglish.  The  most  that  coqUl  be  ascertained  by  a  statistical  in- 
quiry, it  seems  to  me,  is  how  many  families  habitually  use  a  language  other 
than  English,  in  their  domestic  intercourse. 
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of  words,  or  the  guttural  sounding  of  r.  Unidiomatic  expres- 
sions, soraetimes  of  a  very  amusing  nature,  wliicii  are  evidently 
literal  translations  from  the  German,  may  be  heard  any  day 
from  the  mouths  of  children  and  young  people  on  the  streets  of 
Milwaukee  and  other  strongly  German  communities.  The  tend- 
ency towards  an  abandonment  of  the  mother- tongue  is  aided 
among  the  more  ignorant  and  socially-inferior  classes,  by  a 
widespread  feeling  that  to  speak  English,  as  well  as  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  English-speaking  people,  is  more  "high-toned." 
Consequently  some  youths,  and  particularly  young  girls,  of 
this  class,  with  ambition  to  rise  socially,  grow  to  be  almost 
ashamed  of  being  able  to  speak  German,  and  make  haste  to  for- 
get what  little  they  may  have  learned  in  the  paternal  home. 

I  have  tried  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  give  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  our  large  German  population  gradually  assimilates 
itself  to  other  elements  of  our  people.  No  one  can  be  more  con- 
scious than  myself  of  the  imperfections  and  incompleteness  of 
this  account.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  heretofore 
attempted  to  record  in  a  systematic  mianner  the  course  of  this 
interesting  sociological  process,  an  understanding  of  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  development  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  States.  As  a  beginning,  my  work  may  have  some 
value, —  especially  if  follovred  by  similar  work  on  the  part  of 
persons  with  greater  skill  and  wider  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion.  One  thing  I  would  remark  at  the  close  of  the  paper:  I 
have  tried  to  reproduce  my  observations  exactly  as  I  have  made 
them;  and  the  recital  does  not  in  any  case  imply  either  appro- 
bation or  disapproval,  on  my  part,  of  any  of  the  facts  or  tend- 
encies observed  in  a  field  so  peculiarly  liable  to  irritate  the 
sensibilities  of  national  or  racial  feeling. 
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I.  Prcliminarii  proceedings,  Jecnuanj — October,  IS46. 
1.  In  United  Statks  Congress. 

Jan.  9— "  Mr.  M.  L.  Martin  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  leave  t'> 
introduce  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and 
for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union."— 
Cong.  Globe,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  vol.  15,  p.  171; 
House  Journal,  29th  cong.,1  sess.,  p.  213. 

Jan.  13— Mr.  Martin  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  105)  to  enable 
the  peojile  to  form  a  state  government:  twice 
read  and  referred  to  committee  on  territories. — 
Cong.  Globe,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  vol.  15,  p.  19G; 
House  Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  253. 

May  11 — Mr.  [S.  A.]  Douglass  reported  an  amendatory  bill, 
which  bill  was  committed. — Cong.  Globe,  29th 
cong.,  1  sess.,  vol.  !15,  p.  789;  House  Journal,  29th 
cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  782. 

June  8— Debate  on  bill  (H.  R.  105).— Cong.  Globe,  29th  cong.,. 

-  1  sess.,  vol.  15,  p.  9il;  House  Journal,  29th  cong., 
1  sess.,  p.  921. 

June  9— Bill  passed,  and  reconsideration  moved. — Cong.  Globe, 
29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  vol.  15,  pp.  919,  950;  House 
Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  931. 

June  10— Reconsideration  of  the  bill,  and  its  final  passage.™ 
Cong.  Globe,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  vol.  15,  pp. 
952,  953;  House  Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  pp. 
93G-938. 

June  11— Bill  (H.  R.  105)  received  by  senate  and  referred  to 
committee  on  territories.— Cong.  Globe,  29th 
cong.,  1  sess.,  vol.  15,  p.  953;  Senate  Journal,  29th 
cong.,  1  sess.,  pp.  310,  311. 

July  9— Bill  reported  from  committee  on  territories.— Cong. 

Globe,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  vol.  15,  p.  1073;  Senate 
Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  3^^G. 

Aug.  5— Passage  of  bill  in  senate.— Cong.  Globe,  29th  cong., 
1  sess.,  vol.  15,  p.  1191:  House  Journal,  20th 
cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  1229;  Senate  Journal,  29th  cong., 
«  1  sess,,  p.  482. 

Aug.  6— Committee  on  enrolled  bills  reports  the  examination 
of  the  bill.— House  Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess., 
p.  1242.  Vice-president  signs  and  returns  to  com- 
mittee.—Senate  Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  .sess., 
p.  489. 

Aug.  7— Message  from  president  to  house,  that  H.  R.  105 
was  approved    and   signed    yesterday.— House 
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Journal,  29th  con^.,  1  sess.,  p.  1256.  Committee 
on  enrolled  bills  *  presents  H.  R.  105  to  the 
president.— House  Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess,, 
p.  1218;  Senate  Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess., 
p.'  490. 

Aug.  10— Approved."— Senate  Journal,  29th  cong.,  1  sess., 
p.  529.  Full  text  of  enabling  act,i  in  U.  S.  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  vol.  9,  pp.  56-58. 

2.      Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature: 

'.a.  Proceedings  in  Council.— The  page  references  are  to: 
Journal  of  the  Council,  fourth  annual  session  of 
the  fourth  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  held  at  Madison  on  the  first  Monday 
*  ^  .  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six.    Madison,  W.  T.,  1816.    382  p.,  O. 

Jan.  6  — Gov.  Dodge  submitted  his  message:  pp.  12-22.  (For 
section  relating  to  state  government,  see  pp.  12,'13.) 

Jan.  '7 — The  section  of  above  message  relating  to  state  gov- 
ernment, was  referred  to  a  committee:  p.  21. 

Jan.  8 — Message  received  from  house,  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  committee:  p.  32. 

Jan.  12 — Moses  M.  Strong  reported  from  said  committee,  "A 
bill  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  a  state  govern- 
ment in  Wisconsin."   (No.  22  C):  p.  14. 

Jan  16— Mr.  Frank  submitted  report  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee; pp.  77,  78.  (Full  text  of  report:  pp.  333- 
342.) 

Proceedings  on  No.  22  C,  in  committee  of  whole: 
p.  80. 

Jan.  17— Same:  p.  82. 

Proceedings  in  council  on  No.  22  C:  p.  91. 
Jan.  19— Mr.  Whitton  offered  a  resolution  requesting  an 
amendment  to  No.  22  C,  in  regard  to  negro  suf- 
frage, which  was  defeated:  p.  94. 
-      No.  22  C.  reported  as  correctly  engi-ossed:  p.  95. 

Read  third  time,  passed,  and  transmitted  to  house 
of  representatives:  p.  96. 
Jan.  24 — The  amendments  of  the  house  to  No.  22  C.  were 
taken  up  and  concurred  in:  p.  147. 


J  In  1S48  an  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  fourth  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the 
enabling  act.  This  section  related  to  the  reservation  of  salt  springs  and  land  adjacent^ 
for  the  use  of  the  state  government.— See  Wis.  Sen.  Joar.,  1^48,  p.  S5;  Laws  of  Wis.,  1848, 
p.  238;  Cong.  Globe,  30th  cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  1026;  Senate  Journal,  30th  cong.,  1  sess.,  pp.  476^ 
493, 510;  and  House  Journal,  30th  cong.,  1  sess.,  pp.  1137, 1149.. 
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1.  Preliminary  j)i'OCcedingH — continued. 

2.  In  Wisconsin  Tekritokial  Legislature— continued. 

a.  Proceed iu(/.i  in  Council— continued. 

Jan.  30 — No.  22  C.  reported  as  correctly  enrolled:  p.  215. 
Jan.  31— Mr.  Catlin  reports  that  No.  22  C.  has  been  sent  to 

the  governor  for  his  approval:  p.  227. 
Messoo:e  received  from  governor,  informing  the 

council  that  No.  22  C.  had  been  approved:  p.  229. 

b.  Proceedings  in  House. — The  page  references  are  to:  Jour- 

nal of  the  House  of  Representives,  fourth  annual 
session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  of  ther 
Territory  of  Wisconsin,  held  at  Madison  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six.  Madison,  W.  T.,  1816. 
412  p.,  O. 

.  Jan.  7 — Resolution  of.  council  submmitting  the  section  of 
governor's  message  relating  to  state  government, 
to  a  committee:  pp.  29,  30. 

Jan.  8 — Members  from  house,  of  the  joint  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  speaker:  p.  33. 

Jan.  9— Two  petitions  presented  from  Walworth  county, 
asking  passage  of  law  authorizing  the  people  to 
vote  on  state  government:  p.  37. 
Petition  from  Racine  county,  asking  passage  of  law 
authorizing  the  people  to  vote  on  state  govern- 
ment: p.  38. 

Jan.  10— Petition  from  Green  county,  asking  passage  of  law 
authorizing  the  people  to  vote  on  state  govern- 
ment: p.  10. 

Jan.  19— No.  22  C.  introduced  in  the  house:  p.  9G. 

No.  22  C.  read  first  and  second  times:  p.  101. 
Petition  on  subject  of  state  government,  from  South- 
port:  p.  92. 

Jan.  20— Resolution  relative  to  printing  report  of  joint  com- 
mittee, and  proceedings  thereon:  pp.  105,  lOG. 

Jan.  21— House  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  for  consid- 
eration of  No.  22  C.:p.  119. 
Petition  on  subject  of  state  goverument,  from  Win- 
nebago county:  p.  115.  ^ 

Jan.  22— House  in  committee  of  the  whole,  for  further  consid- 
eration of  No.  22  C:  p.  122. 
Moved  that  special  order  of  the  day,  No.  22  C,  bo 
laid  on  table,  which  was  agreed  to:  p.  121. 
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Jan.  23— Proceedings  in  house  on  No.  22  C:  pp.  133-13o, 

Petition  on  subject  of  state  government,  from  Wal- 
worth county:  p.  128. 
Jan.  21 — Petition  on  subject  of  state  government,  from  Geo. 
F.  Markley  and  others:  p.  110. 
Further  proceedings  in  house  on  No.  22  C:  pp. 
•  145-147. 

Jan.  26— Message  from  council  announced  that  amendments 
to  No.  22  C.  had  been  concurred  in:  p.  151. 

Jan.  30— Committee  report  No.  22  C.  correctly  enrolled: 
p.  208.  * 

Jan.  31 — No.  22  C.  presented  to  governor  for  his  approval: 
p.  225. 

Feb.  2 — Message  from  council  announcing  that  No.  22  C, 
had  been  signed  and  deposited  in  office  of  secre- 
tary of  territory,  Jan.  31:  p.  249. 
Full  text  of  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  a 
state  government  in  Wisconsin." — Laws  of  Wis- 
consin, 181G,  pp.  5-12. 

3.  April  17 — The  question  of  state  government  is  submitted  to  the 

people,  and  returns  show  12,:334  votes  for,  and 
2,487  against.— Wight,  V;.  W.,  "Early  legisla- 
tion concerning  Wisconsin  Banks,"  in  Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc,  1895,  p.  158. 

4.  Aug.  1— Governor  Dodge  issues  a  proclamation  calling  the  con- 

vention, and  apportioning  delegates  to  the  various 
counties. — Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Gazette,  Aug. 
12,  184G. 

5.  Seft.  7— Election  of  delegates  to  the  convention.— Comparatively 

full  returns  of  this  election  are  found  in  Milwau- 
kee Courier,  Sept.  23,  ISIG,  and  Wisconsin  Weekly 
Argus,  Sept.  15,  184G. 


II.  The  Convention,  Oct.  5— Dec.  16,  IS40. 
1.  Official  records. 

Journal  of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  state 
of  Wisconsin;  begun  and  held  at  Madison,  on  the  5th  day 
of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 
Madison,  W.  T.,  1847.   505  p.,  O. 
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-II.  Tlie  Convention — continued.  * 
1.  OpficiAL  RECORDS— continued. 

Constitution  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  adopted  in  convf-ntj.-;, 
at  Madison,  on  rbe  sixteenth  day  of  December,  in  ti.r 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  f./rt  \. 
six.  Together  with  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  act  <  ? 
the  Legislature,  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  a  stat- 
government  in  Wisconsin.  Published  by  order  of  the 
convention.    Madison,  W^  T.,  1846.    60  p.,  D. 

Note.— The  full  text  of  the  constitutiou  framed  by  this  coiiv.mi- 
tion,  is  found  in  mo^t  of  the  newspapers  cited  below;  aL-.o  in 
Journal  "Wis.  Const.  Couv.,  1847-48,  pp.  62S-653,  and  Tenney  and  At- 
wood's  Fathers  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  303-;^30. 

The.  pamphlet  copy  of  the  constitution,  referred  to  above,  is  vory 
rare.  See  Fathers  of  Wisconsin,  p.  25.  Some  light  is  thrown  (.u 
this  document  by  a  meeting  held  by  the  democratic  members  of  t!if> 
convention,  Dec.  5,  1S46.  They  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  princijile^ 
■which  had  governed  them,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the  Milwaukee 
Courier,  Dec.  30,  li<46,  p.  2,  cols.  4,  5. 

'2.  Speeches  printed  in  full  in  newspajjers,  which  are  not  given  in 
■  the  convention  journal,  can  be  found  as  follows:^ 
Barber,  llirarn. — On  future  office  holding,  by  members  of 
convention. — Wisconsin  Democrat,  Nov.  14,  1847,  p.  4, 
cols.  1,  2. 

JBeall,  Samuel  W. — On  banks  and  banking,  in  committee  of 
the  whole  (no  date  given). — Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Ga- 
zette, Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  2,  cols.  3,  4;  Wisconsin  Argus,  Nov. 
10,  1846,  p.  4,  cols.  1,  2. 

JSevans,  Lorenzo. — On  schools  and  school  funds,  in  commit- 
tee of  whole. — Madison  Express,  Dec.  8, 1846,  p.  1,  cols.  1,  2. 

Burchard,  Charles. — On  banking  question,  Oct.  16. — Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  and  Gazette,  Oct.  24,  1846,  p.  2,  cols.  3.  4. 

 On  negro  sutfrage,  Oct.  11.— Madison  Express,  Oct.  27, 

1846,  p.  2,  cols.  4-6;  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Gazette,  Nov. 
3,  1856,  p.  2,  cols.  4,  5. 
'  Burt,  Daniel  E.—On  the  boundary,  Nov.  27.— Wisconsin 
(Lancaster)  Herald,  Jan.  23,  1847,  p.  1,  cols.  3-5;  Madi,-on 
Exijress,  Jan.  12,  1847,  p.  1,  cols.  4,  5. 

Chase,  Warren.— On  capital  punishment,  in  committee  of 
the  whole.— Wisconsin  Democrat,  Nov.  14,  1846,  p.  4,  cols. 
2,3. 

Clark,  W.  JT.—On  elective  franchise,  Oct.  20.— Madison  Ex- 
press. Xov.  3,  1816,  p.  1,  cols.  1-3. 

1  No  stenographer.-  were  employed  by  the  first  convention,  and  no  siK-eches  are  reported 
lia  the  official  journal. 
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Crawford,  John. — On  bank  question,  Oct.  15. — Milvs'aukee 
Sentinel  and  Gazette,  Oct.  2i,  1846,  p.  2,  col,  4. 

 On  abolishing  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts,  Oct.  12. — 

Wisconsin  Deniocrat,  Oct,  17, 1346,  p.  1,  cols.  1,  2;  Nov.  7, 
1846,  p.  4,  cols.  2-4. 

Markin^  Daniel. — On  suffrage  and  elective  franchise,  Oct. 
22.— Wisconsin  Argus,  Nov.  3,  1846,  p.  1,  cols.  1,  2;  Wis- 
consin Democrat,  Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  4,  cols.  4,5. 

Hblcornhe.  Willlcun. — On  boundary  question,  Nov.  27. — Wis- 
consin Democrat,  Dec.  12,  1846,  p.  4,  cols.  1-3;  Madison 
Express,  Dec.  1,  1846,  p.  2,  cols.  5-7. 

Hubschmann,  Franz. — Enviderungauf  die'von Ilerrn Burnett 
gegen  das  Stimmrecht  der  Eingewanderten  gehaltene 
Rede. — Wisconsin  Banner,  Nov.  7,  1846,  p.  1,  cols.  2-4.^ 

Hyer^  Xathaniel  F. — On  banks  and  banking,  in  committee 
.  of  Vr,-hole. — Madison  Express,  Dec.  8,  1846,  p.  2,  cols.  5,  6; 
Wisconsin  Democrat,  Nov.  28,  1846,  p.  2,  col.  6;  p.  3, 
col.  1. 

Jucld,  Stoddard. — On  negro  suffrage,  Oct.  22. — Wisconsin 
Argus,  Nov.  3,  1846,  p.  1,  col.  2. 

 On  capital  punishment,  Nov.  10.— Wisconsin  Democrat, 

Nov.  14,  1846,  p.  2,  col.  3:  p.  3,  col.  2. 

McHugh,  S t €}) hen. —Sevmon  preached  in  the  capitol  at 
Madison,  Wiirconsin,  on  Sunday,  15th  Nov.,  1846,  before 
the  constitutional  convention,  on  the  death  of  Hon^ 
Thomas  P.  Burnett,  one  of  its  members.  Madison,  1846. 
13  p.,  D. 

JS^ogglc,  David. — On  banks  and  banking,  Oct.  12. — Wiscon- 
sin Democrat,  Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  4,  cols.  1-4. 

JParks,  JRufus.— On  banks  and  banking,  in  committee  of  the 
whole.— Milwaukee  Courier,  Nov.  18, 1846,  p.  1,  cols.  2,  3; 
Wisconsin  Democrat,  Nov.  7,  1846,  p.  4,  cols.  1,  2. 

Patch,  Horace  D.—On  the  exemption  bill,  Dec.  4.— Wiscon- 
sin Argus,  Dec.  8,  1846,  p.  2,  cols.  5,  6. 

Froiti.^s,  Theodore— On  banks  and  banking,  Oct.  12.— Wis- 
consin Democrat,  Oct.  31, 1846,  p.  4,  col.  4. 

Randall,  Ahwander  ]V'.— On  banks  and  banking,  Oct.  15.— 
.   Wisconsin  Democrat,  Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  1,  cols.  1-6. 

JReed,  Gcorrjc —On  banks  and  banking,  Nov.  17.— Wisconsin 
-  Democrat,  Nov.  28,  1816,  p.  4,  cols.  1-4. 

Byan,  Edward  G.—On  elective  judiciary,  Nov.  30.— Wiscon- 
sin Argus,  Jan,  5,  1S47,  p.  1,  cols.  1-6. 

1  See  Evore^f<  ^'  How  \Vi^con<iu  came  by  its  lar;,'e  Genaau  elemout,"  Wis.  Hist.  Colls., 
xii,  pp.  299-334. 
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II,  The  Convention— conWrrnQd. 

2 .  Speech  1:5 — continued . 

Sinith,  William  IL  -On  banks  and  banking,  Oct.  15.— Wis- 
consin Democrat,  Oct.  24,  ISiG,  p.     cols.  1-3. 
■  Steele,  Elijah.— -On.  banks  and  banking. — Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel and  Gazette,  Nov.  23,  1846,  p.  2,  cols.  3,  4. 

Strong,  Marshall  J/.— On  the  rights  of  married  women,  and 
exemptions  from  forced  sale,  Dec.  7. — Madison  Express, 
Dec.  15,  1846,  p.  2,  cols.  5,  6;  Wisconsin  Argus,  Dec.  15, 
1846,  p.  4,  cols.  1-4;  Wisconsin  (Lancaster)  Herald,  Dec. 
31,  1846,  p.  1,  col.  2. 

3.  Accou^'TS  in  books  and  monographs. 

Baker,  Florence  Elizabeth. — A  brief  history  of  the  elective 
franchise  ic  W^isconsin.  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  41st  Ann. 
Meeting  (Madison,  1894),  pp.  116-122. 

Bashford,  Robert  M. — History  of  early  banking  in  Wiscon- 
sin (Madison,  1895),  p.  8. 

Bruncken,  Ernest. — The  Germans  in  Wisconsin  politics. 
(I. — Until  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party.)  Parkraan 
Club  Publications,  vol,  i,  no.  9,  pp.  225-23S. 

Buck,  James  S. — Milwaukee  under  the  charter,  from  1847  to 
1853  inclusive  (vol.  iii  of  Buck's  Pioneer  History  of 
Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  1884),  pp.  18-22. 

Bittterjield,  Consul  Willshire. — History  of  W^isconsin  (see 
Bibliography  of  Wis.  Authors,  for  further  references)^ 
chap.  ii. 

Everest,  Kate  Asaphine.—Row  Wisconsin  came  by  its  large 
German  element.  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  xii,  p.  314  and 
note. 

Folsom,  W.  IT.  C— Fifty  years  in  the  Northwest,  with  an 
introduction  and  appendix  containing  reminiscences,  in- 
cidents and  notes  (St.  Paul,  1888),  pp.  625,  626. 

Hough,  Franklin  7/.— American  constitutions  (Albany,  1872), 
vol.  ii,  pp.  493,  494. 

Hunt,  John  Warren.— "Tlio  Wisconsin  almanac  and  annual 
register  for  the  year  1856  (Milwaukee),  pp.  27,  51,' 52. 

Jameson,  John  ^l/cra?ifZer.— The  constitutional  convention; 
its  history,  powers,  and  modes  of  proceeding  (New  York, 
1867),  pp.  180-182,  199,  200. 

K08B,  Rudolph  yl.— Milwaukee  (Milwaukee,  1871),  pp.  230-239. 

Legler^JIenry  E.^—'^tory  oi  the  State;  fifty  years  of  State- 
hoocL  Chap.  i.  (  "  The  thirtieth  star  in  the  field  of  blue.") 

iThis  history  of  Wisconsin  appeared  originally  iu  tlie  Milwaukee  Sentinel.   It  is  ia 
process  of  publication  in  book  form.   Tiie  reference  cited  is  in  the  Sentinel  of  Juno  20. 
57. 
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Sanford,  Albert   Hart.— Sicite  sovereignty  in  Wisconsin. 

Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  Rsport,  1S91,  pp.  189,  190. 
Smith,  George  Baldwin— Xn  historical  address  before  the 

Wisconsin  i)ioneer  association,  and  the  surviving  members 

of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1846—47.  Delivered 

July  16,  1879  (Madison,  1879),  pp.  15-19. 
Smith,   William  A\— The  history  of  Wisconsin.    In  thre© 

parts,  historical,  documentary,  and  descriptive  (Madison^ 

1851),  vol.  iii,  pp.  300-302. 
;  Soule,  Anneih  May. — The  southern  and  western  boundaries 

of  Michigan.    Pubs.  Michigan  Polit.  Sci.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii, 

pp.  69,  70. 

Stearns,  J.  IT'.,  editor.— The  Columbian  history  of  education 
in  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee,  1893),  p.  19. 

Strong,  Moses  McCuy^e. —History  of  the  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin from  1836  to  1848  (Madison,  1885),  pp.  483-491,  509-526, 
531-5a3,  550-558. 

Tenneg,  H.  A.,  and  Attvood,  Dai: id.— 'Memorial  record  of 
the  fathers  of  Wisconsin,  containing  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  career  of  the  members  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tions of  1846  and  1847-48.  With  a  history  of  early  set- 
tlement in  Wisconsin  (Madison,  1880),  pp.  18-21,  25,  386- 
389. 

Thivaites,  Reuben  Gold.— The  boundaries  of  Wisconsin,  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  488-490. 
.■    The  story  of  Wisconsin  (Boston,  1890),  pp.  230,  23L 

Tuttle,  Charles  7?.— An  illustrated  history  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  (Boston,  1875),  pp.  240-244. 
■     Wheeler,  A.  C— The  chronicles  of  Milwaukee:  being  a  nar- 
rative history  of  the  town  from  its  earliest  period  to  the 
present  (Milwaukee,  1861),  pp.  188.  189. 

Whit/ord,  W.  C— Historical  sketch  of  education  in  Wis- 
consin (Madison,  1876). 

Wight,  Will  la  ni  Tr«/Y/.— Early  legislation  concerning  Wis- 
consin banks,  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  43rd  Ann.  Meeting 
(Madison.  1896),  pp.  158,  159. 

Ziegler,  Alexander.— Sklzzen  einer  Reise  durch  Nordamer- 
ika  und  Westindien  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des 
deutschen  Elements,  dcr  Auswanderung  und  der  land- 
wirthschaftlichen  '  Verhrdtnisse  in  dem  neuen  Staate 
Wisconsin  (Dresden,  1848),  vol.  i,  pp.  253-279. 


>  This  refen^nco  pt-culiarly  iiitore.-  ru.tr,  a-  tli'.  author  r.-priut?  .^e' 
paipii  documents  used  amon«  tlie  Germans  in  M6.  For  a  transhitioii 
th^in,  s»f.e  Brunckon's  "The  (iormans  in  Wisconsin  Politics,"  cite<i  abo 
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III.  Period  heiwetn  tJic  adjourrnneat  of  tJie  convention  and  the  re- 
ject ion  of  f lie  eonstifiitioit ,  Dee.  16,  IS  'fh-April,  IS4:. 
1.  I>'  United  States  Congress.' 

Jan.  21,  1S17, — Message  on  new"  state  of  Wisconsin,  by  Presi- 
dent James  K.  Polk.— House  Ex.  Docs.,  No.  49, 
29th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  vol.  iii. 

Note.— Transmits  copy  of  coustitution  adopted;  copy 
of  act  of  territorial  legislature  convening  convention  ;  and 
copy  of  the  last  census  of  tlie  territory. 

Feb.  9~Mr.  Douglass  reported  a  bill  (H.  R.  6i8)  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union, 
which  was  read  first  and  second  times,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.—  House  Journal,  -9th 
cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  322. 

Feb.  15— Proceedings  in  committee  of  the  whole. —  House 
Journal,  29th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  353. 

Feb.  16— Bill  passed  the  house.— House  Journal,  29th  cong., 
2d  sess.,  pp.  354,  355. 
Bill  reported  from  the  house  to  the  senate.— Senate 
Journal,  29th  cong.,  2d  soss.,  p.  193. 

Feb.  17 — Read  first  and  second  times,  and  referred  to  com- 
mittee on  judiciary.— Senate  Journal,  29th  cong., 
2d  sess.,  p.  2(.)0. 

Feb.  20— Mr.  Ashley,  Irom  the  committee  on  judiciary,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  the  bill  from  the  house, 
reported  the  same  without  amendment. — Cong. 
Globe,  29th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  473.  Senate  Jour- 
nal, 29th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  27S. 

March  2— Senate  considered  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  reported  it  to  the  senate,  which  ordered  it 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  it. — 
Cong.  Globe,  29th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  5G8.  Senate 
Journal,  29th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  205. 
Message  from  senate  announcing  that  it  had 
pa.ssed  H.  E.  G48.— House  Journal,  29th  cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  492. 

March  3— Bill  reported  as  enrolled.— Senate  Journal,  29th 
cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  2G8;  Hou.se  Journal,  29th  cong., 
2d  se.s3.,  p.  491. 
Signed  by  president  of  senate.— Senate  Journal, 
29th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  2S3. 

1  Congress  acted  upon  the  suppo-ition  tliut  the  constitution  of  L^I6  would  be  accopt.-d 
by  the  people  in  April. 
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March  3— Bills  sent  to  president  for  signature.— House  Jour- 
nal, 21Hh  coiift-.,  2d  sess.,  p.  509. 
Full  text  of     An  act  for  the  admission  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  the  Union,  March  3,  1817,"  in  U.  S.  Stat- 
utes, vol.  9,  pp.  173,  179. 

2.  In  the  TerritoPvIal  Legislature.^ 

a.  Proceedings  in  Council. — The  page  references  are  to: 
Journal  of  the  Council,  first  annual  session  of  the 
fifth  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin, held  at  Madison,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  Madison,  W.  T.,  1817.  390  p.,  O. 
Jan.   5— Gov.  Dodge  submitted  his  message  to  the  legislature 

(paragrai)h  relating  to  state  government,  p.  12). 
Jan.  16— Petition  from  Rock  county,  for  passage  of  law  author- 
izing another  convention,  in  case  the  present  con- 
stitution should  be  rejected:  p.  17. 
Same,  from  Waukesha  county:  p.  17. 
Jan.  18— Same,  from  Milwaukee  county:  p.  55. 
Jan.  20 — Same,  from  Racine  county:  p.  66.  '  ' 

Same,  from  Walworth  county:  p.  66. 
Jan.  25— Same,  from  Waukesha  county:  p.  81. 

Same,  from  Racine  county  (2y:  p.  81. 
Same,  from  Jetferson  county:  p.  88. 
Same,  from  Alexander  Montgomery  and  others:  p.  88. 
Jan,  26— Same,  from  Racine  county  (2):  p.  89. 
'  Same,  from  Milwaukee  county  (3):  p.  90. 

.  Jan.  27 — Same,  from  Racine  rounty:  p.  97. 

Same,  from  Walworth  county:  p.  97. 
The  committee  on  judiciary,  to  whom  were  referred 
petitions  praying  for  passage  of  law  calling  a  new 
constitutional  convention,  in  case  the  present  one 
is  not  adopted,  introduced  No.  32  C,  and  pre- 
sented their  report:  pp.  99-101, 
Jan.  28— Five  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  territory, 
asking  for  passage  of  law  calling  a  new  constitu- 
tional convention:  p.  107. 
Remonstrance  of  thirty -one  citizens  of  Washington 
county,  against  the  same:  p.  107, 
Jan.  30— Petition  from  Waukeslia  county:  p.  125. 
Petition  from  Racine  county:  p.  125. 


1  For  a  re  sum.' of  lei,'isl:itive  proceediugs,  see  Stron^''.s  History  of  Wi^cou.^in  Territory 
pp.  5:31-533. 
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III.  Period  between  the  adJoarnuK  nt  of  the  convention  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  CO n st if ) if io n—coiiimueA. 
1.  In  the  TKiiRiTOKiAL  LELiisi.ATURE — Continued. 

a.  Proceedincis  in  Council — continued. 

Feb.   1— Petition  from  Rock  county:  p.  129. 

Petition  from  Grant  county:  p.  130. 
Petition  from  Racine  county:  p.  130. 
Feb.  2 — Remonstrance  against  a  new  convention:  p.  140. 
Petition  from  Racine  county:  p.  141. 
-   Motion  to  refer  all  petitions  and  remonstrances  to 
committee  on  judiciary:  p.  141. 
Council  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
for  the  consideration  of  No.  32  C:  p.  146. 
Feb.   4— Petition  of  J.  Q.  Adams  and  others:  p.  160. 
Feb.   5 — Petition  from  Milwaukee  county:  p.  172. 

Remonstrance  of  Hopewell  Coxe  and  others:  p.  172. 
^  No.  32  C.  is  reported  correctly  engrossed:  p.  173. 

Proceedings  on  No.  32  C:  p.  176. 
Feb.  6— Proceedings  on  No.  32  C:  p.  190. 

No.  32  C.  passed:  p.  191. 
Feb.  9 — Message  received  from  house,  reporting  that  No.  32 
C.  had  been  indefinitely  postponed:  p.  208. 

b.  Proceedings  in  House.     The  page  references  are  to:  Jour- 

nal of  the  House  of  Representatives,  first  annual 
session  of  the  fifth  legislative  assembly  of  the  ter- 
ritory of- Wisconsin,  held  at  Madison,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven.  Madison,  W.  T.,  1847.  431  p.,  O. 

Jan.  11 — Petition  on  subject  of  new  convention,  from  Milwau- 
kee county:  p.  32. 

Jan.  20— Petition  from  supervisors  of  Washington  county:  p.  71. 
Same,  from  Walworth  county:  p.  71. 

Jan.  22— Same,  from  Hazel  Green,  Grant  county:  p.  82. 

Jan.  23— Same,  from  Rock  county:  p.  87. 

Jan.  25— Same,  from  Grant  county:  p.  89. 

Remonstrance  against  new  convention,  from  Wau- 
kesha county:  p.  89. 
Petition  for  new  convention,  from  Rock  county:  p.  89. 

Jan.  27— Petition  for  new  convention,  from  Grant  county  (2): 
p.  106. 

Same,  from  Walworth  county:  p.  KXJ. 
Same,  from  Iowa  county:  p.  10(3. 
Same,  from  Milwaukee  county:  p.  106. 
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Jan.  29— Same,  from  Grant  county:  p.  117. 

Remonsiraiice  against  now  convention,  from  Wauke- 
sha county:  p,  117. 
Petition  for  now  convention,  from  Waukesha  county: 
p.  117. 

Same,  from  A.  B.  Tibbitts  and  others:  p.  118. 

Same,  from  Milwaukee  county:  p.  118. 

Same,  from  Rock  county  (2):  p.  118. 

Same,  from  S.  C.  Vau2:hn  and  others:  p,  118. 
Jan.  30— Same,  from  Milwaukee  county  (2j:  p.  126. 
Feb.  1— Same,  from  C.  E.  Johnson  and  others;  p.  13i. 

Same,  from  A.  E.  Horton  and  others:  p.  134. 

Same,  from  Racine  county:  p.  135. 

Same,  from  Walworth  county  (3):  p.  135. 
Feb.  3— Same,  from.  L.  G.  Fisher  and  others:  p.  152. 

Same,  from  Racine  county:  p.  152. 

Same,  from  Dane  county:  p.  153. 
Feb.  5 — Same,  from  Green  county:  p.  175. 

Same,  from  Milwaukee,  county  (2):  p.  175. 
Feb.  8— Same,  from  Whitewater:  p.  198. 

Message  from  council,  announcing  that  it  had  passed 
No.  32  C:  p.  203. 

Proceedings  on  No.  32  C:  pp.  206,  207. 
Feb.  9— Same:  pp.  211,  216. 

Indefinitely  postponed:  pp.  222,223. 

3.  Books. 

See  Buck,  Koss,  Strong,  Wheeler,  and  Ziegler,  above. 

4.  Election  of  April  5,  1817. 

Table  of  votes  (ayes  11,119,  nays  20,231.)— Journal  of  Couuci!, 

Wis.  Terr.  Legis.,  Oct.,  1817,  p.  62. 
Strong's  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  p.  556. 
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IV.  JVisconsin  neirspapcrs  of  /,v.;^'->r,  hi  the  Llhrary  of  ike  State 
l£i!<io riea I  So r>  1<.  f u ,  Ma d  ison . ' 
Fond  da  iac— Whig.  ' 
G rc c  a  Bci .y — Ad v oca t  e . ^ 
Lane a.sfer—Gnint  County  Herald. 
J/of?<!'60/i— Madison  Express. 

Wisconsin  Argus. 

Wisconsin  Democrat.  ■  . 

Milwaukee — Courier. 

Daily  Sentinel  and  Gazette. 
»  Sentinel. 
J^latteville—AmeTicc[.n. 
Prairie  du  Chieh — Patriot. 
Prairieville — Freeman. 

1  The  file  of  the  Wisconsin  Banner  for  these  years  is  preserved  in  the  office  of  its  suc- 
"   cessor,  the  Milwaukee  Seebote.   Tlirouffh  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hugo  Deuster  of  the  "  See- 

bote,"  I  have  had  access  to  it,  and  references  will  be  found  to  the  Banner  in  other  parts 
of  this  Bibliography.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  reported  for  the  Banner 
by  Dr.  Hubschinann,  and  Edward  Janssen. 

2  The  file  of  this  paper  runs  fron^  Dec.  14,  1846,  to  Nov.,  1847, 

3  Scattering  numbers  only. 
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B.—THE  COXVEXTTOX  OF  lS47.-i8. 

I.  Preliminary  proceeding's,  September— Xovember,  18i7. 

1.  CTOvernor'ri  proclamation,  September  27,  18i7. 

2.  Special  session  of  legislature,  October  18-27,  1817. 

3.  Election  of  delegates,  Xovember  29,  1847. 

II.  The  convention,  December  15,  18-17— February  1,  1818. 

1.  Official  records. 

2.  Accounts  in  books  and  monographs. 

III.  Period  between  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  and  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  February  1— March  1.3,  1848. 

1.  Proceedings  in  U.  S.  congress. 

2.  Election  of  March  13,  1818. 

IV.  List  of  Wisconsin  newspapers  in  the  Society's  library,  for  1817-48. 


I.  Preliminary  proceedings,  September — NQvernher,  1847. 

1.  Proclamation  of  Gov.  Henry  Dodge  (Sept.  27, 1817),  calling  special 
session  of  legislature. — Madison  Argus,  Sept.  28,  1817,  p.  2,. 
col.  1. 

.  2.  Journal  of  the  Council,  special  session.-  Begun  and  held  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  territory,  October  18,  A.  D.  1817.  Madison, 
W.  T.,  1817-    71  p.,  O. 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  special  se~ssion.  Begun 
and  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  territory,  October  18,  A.  D. 
1817.    Madison,  W.  T.,  1817.    88  p.,  O. 

Laws  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  passed  at  the  special  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  October  27,  1S17.  Madison,  W.  T.,  1817. 
21  p.,  O. 

Note.— The  ses.-iou  of  wliich  the  above  are  records,  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  providinf,'forthe  second  constitutional  convention,  and  trans- 
acted ao  other  business. 

3.  Election  of  delegates,  Xov.  29,  1817. 
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The  convention,  Dec.  i.>,  IS^l—Feh.  2,  iS'tS. 

1.  Official  kecokws. 

Journal  of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  .with  a  sketch  of  the  debates,  begun  ;iud 
held  at  Madison,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  ei|,4it- 
eeu  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Madison,  W.  T.,  IS-iS. 
678  p.,  O. 

Rules  of  the  convention,  held  at  Madison,  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  W.  T.,  18i7.    8  p.,  O. 

Constitution  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Published  by  order 
of  the  legislative  assembly.  February  1,  A.  D.  1818. 
Madison,  18J:8.    43  p.,  O. 

2.  Accounts  in  books  and  monographs. 

Baker,  Florence  Elizabeth—  Pi.  brief  history  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Wisconsin,  Wis.  Hist.  Soe.  Proc,  list  Ann. 
Meeting  (Madison,  1891),  pp.  122-126. 

Basliforcl,  Itoberf  J/, —  History  of  early  banking  in  Wiscon- 
sin, p.  8. 

Buck,  James  S. —  Milwaukee  under  the  charter,  from  1817- 

1853  inclusive  (being  vol.  iii  of  Buck's  Pioneer  Hist,  of 

Milw.;  Milwaukee,  1881),  pp.  103,  101, 
Butterfield,  Consul  Willshirc.—B.\stovy  of  Wisconsin  (see 

Bibl.  of  Wis.  Authors,  for  further  references),  chap.  ii. 
Everest,  Kate  Asajjhine. — How  Wisconsin  came  by  its  large 

German  element.    Wis'.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  xii,  p.  311  and 

note. 

Folsom,  W.  IL  C— Fifty  years  in  the  Northwest.  With  an 
introduction  and  appendix  containing  reminiscences,  inci- 
dents, and  notes  (St.  Paul,  1888),  pp.  027,  G2S. 

Hough,  Franklin  B. — American  constitutions  (Albany,  1872), 
vol.  ii,  p.  291. 

Hunt,  John  Warren  (compiler).— The  Wisconsin  almanac 
and  annual  register  for  the  year  1856  (Milwaukee,  1856), 
pp.  27,  52,  53. 

Jameson,  John  Alexander. — The  constitutional  convention; 
its  history,  powers  and  modes  of  proceeding  (New  York, 
1867),  pp.  180,  182,  199,  200. 

Koss,  Rudolph  .4.— Milwaukee  (Milw.,  1871),  pp.  2.55-258. 

Lerjler,  Henri/  E.—^tuvy  of  the  state.  Fifty  years  of  State- 
hood, chap.  i.  ("The  thirtieth  star  in  the  field  of  blue.'') 
Published  in  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  June  20,  1897. 
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Poore,  Ben  Perlry—ThQ  federal  and  state  eonstitiUions, 

coionial  charter^;,  and  other  organic  laws  of  the  United 

States  (Washington,  1877),  voL  ii,  p.  2028. 
Sah'sburij,  Albcrf. — Historical  sketch  of  normal  instructiou 

in  Wisconsin  (n.  p.,  1893),  p.  8. 
Saiiford,  Albert  iZar^— State  sovereignty  in  Wisconsin. 

Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  Report,  1891,  pp.  189,  190. 
Smith,  George  Baldwin. — An  historical  address  before  the 

Wisconsin  pioneer  association  and  the  surviving  members 

of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  lSlG-17.  Delivered 

July  16,  1879  (Madison,  1879),  p.  19. 
Smith,  William  ii.~The  history  of  Wisconsin.    In  three 

parts,  historical, -documentary,  and  descriptive  (Madison, 

1854),  vol.  iii,  pp.  302,  303. 
Soide,  Annah  May. — The  southern  and  western  boundaries 

of  Michigan.    Pubs.  Michigan  Pol.  Sci.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii, 

p.  70. 

Stearns,  J.  W.  (editor). — The  Columbian  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Wisconsin  (Milw.,  1893),  p.  19. 

-Strong,  Mos€i<  J/c  Cure. — History  of  the  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin from  1836  to  1813  (Madison,  1885),  pp.  526-583. 

Tenneij,  II.  A.,  and  Ativood,  David. — Memorial  record  of 
the  fathers  of  Wisconsin,  containing  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  career  of  the  members  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tions of  1816  and  1817-48.  With  a  history  of  early  settle- 
ment in  Wisconsin  (Madison,  1880),  pp.  21,  22,  389. 

'Thivaites,  lieuben  6'o?(7.— Reminiscences  of  Morgan  L.  Mar- 
tin, 1827-lbS7.  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  408, 
409. 

 The  boundaries  of  Wisconsin.  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  xi, 

pp.  490-492. 

  The  story  of  Wisconsin  (Boston,  1890),  p.  231. 

Turner,  A.  J. — A  review  of  Wisconsin's  legislative  apportion- 
ment act  of  1891  (Portage,  1891),  pp.  9-14,  17,  18,  21-23. 

Tuttle,  Charles  P.  —  Kn  illustrated  history  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  (Boston,  1875),  pp.  244-246. 

Whitford,  W.  C. — Historical  sketch  of  education  in  Wiscon- 
sin (Madison,  1876),  pp.  32,  33. 

Wight,  William  Ward. — Early  legislation  concerning  Wis- 
consin banks.  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  43rd  Ann.  Meeting 
(Madison,  1896),  pp.  159,  160. 
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.  Pt  riod  bcfireca  the  adjournhtrnt  of  the  convention  and  the  adop- 
tion of  thG  or,iifif!f>if(0}i,  Ft  h.  l—Marc}i  14,  IS4S. 
1.  Pkoceedi.ng^  i>-  U.  S.  Congress. 

Feb.  21— Notice  of  bill  given".— Cong.  Globe,  30th  cong.,  1st 

sess.,  vol.  18,  p.  3S0. 
Mar.  16— President's  message,  submitting  the  constitution  of 

Wisconsin  and  accompanying  documents. — Cohl:. 

Globe,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  476;  House  Ex. 

Docs.,  no.  55,  .30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  5. 
Mar.  20— Bill  introduced  (II.   R.  397).— Cong.   Globe,  30th 

'  cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  18,  p.  505. 
Apr.  13— Bill  reported  from  committee  on  territories,  read 

first  and  second  times,  and  referred  to  committee 

of  the  whole.— House  Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess., 

p.  677. 

Apr.  25— Bill  made  special  order  of  Tuesday  (May  9),  and  each 
day  thereafter  until  disposed  of. — House  Journ., 
30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  719:  Cong.  Globe,  30th 
cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  0G5. 

May  9— Proceedings  in  committee  of  whole.— House  Journ., 
30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  783;  Cong.  Globe,  30th 
cong,,  1st  sess.,  p.  742-44. 

May  10— (Same  as  above).— Cong.  Globe,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess,, 
p.  745. 

Amendments  submitted  to  the  house. —  House 
Journ,,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  78G,  787;  Cong. 
Globe,  .30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  747-753. 

May  11 — Proceedings  in  "house,  on  bill  and  amendments. — 
IIou.s3  Journ.,  .30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  787,  7S8; 
Cong.  Globe,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  754,  755, 
Bill  engrossed,  read  third  time,  and  jjassed. — House 
Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  789. 

May  12— Bill  read  first  and  second  times,  and  referred  to  com- 
mittee on  territories.- Sen.  Journ.,  30th  cong., 
1st  sess.,  p.  333. 

May  16— Reported  from  committee  on  territories,  without 
amendment. — Sen.  Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  340. 

May  19— Message  from  senate,  announcing  its  passage  of 
H.  R.  397.— House  Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  826. 

May  25— Proccrdingsof  senate  in  committee  of  whole,  on  H.  K. 

397.— Sen,  Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  351. 
May  26— Reported  correctly  enrolled,  and  signed  by  speaker. — 

House  Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  836. 
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May  29— Bill  reported  as  examined  and  duly  enrolled.— Sen. 

Journ.,  30tb  con.g.,  1st  sess.,  j).  357. 
May  29— Signed  l;y  vice  president  and  delivtM-ed  to  committee 

to  be  presented  to  president.— Sen.  Journ.,  30th 

cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  359. 
May  29— Presented  to  president,  for  his  signature.— House 

Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  848. 
May  30— Reported  that  H.  R.  397  was  presented  to  president 

May  29.— Sen.  Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  360. 
May  30 — Message  received  from  president,  announcing  that 

he  had  approved  and  signed  H.  R.  397,  May  29. — 

House  Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  855. 
May  31 — Message  from  president,  announcing  that  he  had 

(May  29)  approved  and  signed  H.  R.  397.— Sen. 

Journ.,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess,,  p.  363.  . 
Full  text  of  bill:    U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  9,  pp.  233-235. 

Cong.  Globe,  30th  cong.,  1st  sess,  pp.  754,  7.^»5 

2.  Election  of  March  13,  1818. 

Table  of  votes  (ayes  16,799,  nays  6,381).— Madison  Daily  Argus, 
May  16, 1818:  Strong's  History  of  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, p.  582;  Baker^s  Elective  Franchise  in  Wis- 
consin (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1893),  p.  121;  Wight's 
early  legislation  concerning  Wisconsin  banks  (Id., 
1895),  p.  159. 


IV.  Wisco/hsin  ncivspcqjcrs  of  IS47-4S,    in  the  library  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison — Tri-Weekly  Argus. 

Madison  Express. 
Tri-Weekly  Express. 
Wisconsin  Argus. 
Wisconsin  Democrat. 
Milivaiikee— Conner. 

Daily  Sentinel  and  Gazette. 
Weekly  Wisconsin. 
Mineral  Point — Tribune. 
Pot  OS  i — R^?  publican. 
Prairie  du  Chien — Patriot. 
Prairiei'ille — I'reeman.  ' 
Southport—\lm'nc<\.^\. 
Watertoioi — Ciironicle. 

Rock  River  Pilot. 
Waukcsha—Damocrni  and  Chronotype. 
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C— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1843. 

I.  Text  of  the  constitution. 
II.  Amendtoents. 
HI.  Commentaries, 

IV.  Cases  deciding  important  constitutional  questions. 

1.  Bashford-Barstow  controversy. 

2.  "  Granger  "  cases. 

3.  "Bible"  cases. 

4.  Apportionment  cases. 


I.  Text  of  the  constitution. 

Constitution  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Published  by  order  of  th^^ 
legislative  assembly.  February  1,  A.  D.  18iS.  Madison,  1S4S. 
43  p.,  O. 

Constitution  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.    Compiled  and  published 

under  the  direction  of  T.  J,  Cunningham,  secretary  . of  state. 

Madison,  1893.    50  p.,  O. 
Revised  statutes.~1849,  pp.  19-4G;  1858,  pp.  6-56;  1871,  vol.  i,  pp. 

95-142;  ^  1S78,  pp.  14-48;  ^  ISSO  (Sanborn  and  Berryman),^  vol.  i, 

pp.  32-87. 

Blue  books.— 1853,  1869-1897.    (See  indices.) 


II.  Amendments. 

Article  I,  section  S,  Nov.  8,  1870. 
Article  III,  section  1,  Nov.  7,  1882. 
Article     IV,  sections  4,  5,  11,  21,  Nov.  8,  1881. 

sections  31,  32,  Nov.  7,  1871. 

section  31,  Nov.  8,  1892. 
Article      V,  sections  5  and  9,  Nov.  2,  1869. 
Article    VI,  section  4,  Nov.  7,  1882. 
Article  VII,  section  4,  Nov.  6,  1877. 

section  4,  April  2,  1889. 

section  7,  April  6,  1897. 

section  12,  Nov.  7,  1882. 
Article  VIII,  section  2,  Nov.  6,  1877. 
Article    XI,  section  3,  Nov.  3,  1874. 
Article  XIII,  section  1,  Nov.  7,  1882. 
Note  - The  text  of  theso  amen<lments  may  b-  founrl  in  the  session 
years,  al^o  iu  the  corresi>on(liu^'  Bhie  Books.   

1  Annotated. 
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III.  Cornmentarics. 

Haven,  -S'/v(:/ic^r.— Wisconsin  and  the  nation.  Chicago,  1897, 
295  p.,  D. 

Howard,  George  E.—Kxi  introduction  to  the  local  constitutional 
history  of  the  United  States.  Baltimore,  18S9,  O.  See  index 
caption, ''Wisconsin." 

Poore,  Ben  Pcrlei/. —The  federal  and  state  constitutions,  colonial 
charters,  and  other  organic  laws  of  the  United  States.  (Wash- 
ington, 1877),  vol.  ii,  pp.  2028-2050. 

Spencer,  Davicl  Ellsworth. — Local  government  in  Wisconsin. 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  xi;  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  vol.  viii, 
no.  3, 

Turner,  Andrew  Jackson. — The  gerrymander  of  Wisconsin.  A  re- 
view of  the  legislative  apportionment  act  of  1891  (Portage,  1891), 
pp.  4-7,  9,  11,  16. 

Wilgus,  James  Alva. — The  government  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin.    Philadelphia,  1897.    156  p.,  D. 

Wright,  Albert  Orville. — Combined  constitutions  of  the  United  - 
States  and  state  of  Wisconsin.    Madison,  18SS,  D. 

Note.— Wright's  Constitutions  are  rublisbed  both  separately  end  collec- 
tively, and  in  numerous  editions. 

—  

IV.  Cases  deciding  iniporfant  constifidional  r/uestions. 

1.  Bashfokd-Barstow  Controversy. 

The  trial  in  the  [State]  supreme  court,  of  the  information  in 
the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  filed  by  the  attorney  general, 
on  the  relation  of  Coles  Bashford  vs.  Wm.  A.  Barstow, 
contesting  the  right  to  office  of  governor  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  1856.    368  p.,  O. 

The  Attorney  General  ex  rel.  Bashford  vs.  Barstow.— 1  Wis., 
.  .  567-837. 

Calkins,  E.  .1.— The  Bashford  and  Barstow  controversy  in 
Wisconsin,  1856.    Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  8,  1880. 

Thwaites,  I'euben.  G o hi. —The  story  o!  Wisconsin  (Boston, 
189<:)).  pp.  230-246. 

Tuttle,  CJia  rles  P. —An  illu:.-;trated  history  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin (Boston,  1875),  pp.  309-322. 

2.  The  "  Granger  "  Cases. 

Cart/,  John  ir.— Brief  in  the  CLise  of  State  of  Wisconsin  vs. 

Chic,  Milw.  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  n.  p.,  n.  d.  10  p.,  O. 
Lawrencf,  C.  iA,      Cook.  IL  C.-Brief  in  the  case  of  State 

of  Wisconsin  vs.  Chic.     N.  W.  Railway  Co.    (Motion  for 

an  injunction],  Chicago,  n.  d.    1  p.,  Q. 
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Cases  decidinf/  huportont  consfHxdonal  rjf/€sfious--contmuQ(\. 
2.  The     Gl-:A^-GEF.  "  Casks— continued. 

Orton,  II.  S. — Brief  in  the  case  of  State  of  Wisconsin,  ex  r»-i. 
Attorney  General,  vs.  The  "Chic.  .1-  N.W.  Railway  Co.,  an.i 
vs.  The  Chic,  Mihv.     St.  Paul  Raihvav  Co.,  n.  p.,  n.  d. 

42  p.,  O. 

Smith  d-  Lo')nh.--Bviei  in  the  case  of  State  of  Wisconsin  v-. 
The  Chic.  &  X.  W.  Railway  Co.  (Motion  for  injunc- 
tion), n.  p.,  n.  d.    29  p.,  O. 

The  Attorney  General  vs.  The  Chic.  ^-  X.  W.  Railway  Co. 
The  Attorney  Ci^nieral  vs.  The  Chic,  Milw.  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.— 35  Wis.,  425-GOS. 

Car)/,  John  W, — The  orf^anization  and  history  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company.  Milwaukee, 
[1893].    392  p.,  O. 

Keep,  Albert. — [President's  report]  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  for  the 
fifteenth  fiscal  year,  ending  ]May  31st,  1874.  New  York, 
1874.    47  p.,  O. 

  [President's  report]  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Chicago 

and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  for  the  sixteenth 
fiscal  year,  ending  T-^.-iy  31st,  1875.    New  York,  1875. 

43  p.,  O. 

— - —  [President's  report]  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  Railway  Company  for  the  seven- 
teenth fiscal  year,  ending  May  31st,  1S7G.  New  York,  187G. 
38  p.,  O. 

Mitchell,  Alexander.— [RQ\^o\'t  of  the  board  of  directors]  in 
the  11th  annual  report  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company,  1874.  Milwaukee,  1875.  82  p.,  O. 

  [Report  of  the  board  of  directors]  in  the  12th  Annual 

Report  of  the  Chicago,  Mil.  St.  Paul  Railway  Com- 
pany, 1S75.    xMilwaukcH:',  187G.    80  p.,  O. 

Wiscon-'^in  R.I2.  Comrnissioners.—XunmxX  reports  for  1871 
and  1875.  Madison,  Wis.,  1874,  1875.  xxvii  -f  323  -f  187 
4-  8  p.,  and  viii  +  30G  +  453  p.  O. 

Note.— For  important  articles;  baariufc  directly  or  indirectly  on  tli'\j..' 
cases,  .see  the  (X.  Y.)  Nation,  vols.  l(>-20,  24;  especially  vol.  19,  v\\  121,  231. 
2,34;  vol.  20,  p.  53;  ^  ol.  21,  p.  143. 


3.   CONTKOVEKSY  OVER  THE  BiHLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Bennett,  John  i?.— The  Bible  in  the  schools.  Opinion  in  the 
case  of  Weiss,  et  al.,  vs.  The  school  b(^ard  of  Edgert'.n. 
Edgerton,  Wis.,  1889.    77  p.,  O. 


I 


^1 
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Dcsifiond,  2Lniiphre>/  J.— Counserd  brief  for  ai-p.  Uanr.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin,  ex  rel.  Weiss,  et  al,,  vs.  District 
Bt>ard  of  school  clisirict  no.  eight  of  the  city  of  Edgerton. 
Milwaukee,  n.  d.    29  p.,  O. 

  Supplementary  briff  in  The  State  of  Wisconsin,  ex  rel. 

Weiss  et  al.,  vs.  The  district  board  of  school  district  no. 
eight  of  the  city  of  Edgerton.    Milwaukee,  n.  d.    12  p.,  O. 

Jackson,  A.  A. — Respondent's  brief  in  the  ease  of  The  State 
ex  rel.  Weiss,  et  al,  vs.  District  school  board  of  school 
district  no.  eight  of  the  city  of  Edgerton.  Edgerton,  n.  d. 
200  p.,  O. 

Wigman^  J.  H.  J/.-  Appellant's  brief  in  the  case  of  the  States 
ex  rel.  Weiss  et  al.,  vs.  District  board  of  school  district  no. 
eight,  of  the  city  of'Edgerton.   Green  Bay.  n.  d.   37  p.,  O. 

Winans  ct-  7/^^€/'.— Brief  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, ex  rel.  Weiss  et  al.,  vs.  The  district  board  of  school 
district  no.  eight,  of  the  city  of  Edgerton.  The  Bible  in 
our  common  schools.    X.  p.,  n.  d.    66  p.,  O. 

The  state  ex  rel.  Weiss  and  others,  appellants,  vs.  The 
district  board  of  school  district, no.  eight  of  the  city  of 
Edgerton,  respondent. — 7G  Wis.,  177-221. 
,     .  ^,Kif  Note,— See  noto  to  tbis  case,  iu  29  Amer.  La-.v  Reei^ter,  286,  321. 

Decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  relat- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools.  Opin- 
ions by  Justices  Lyon,  Cassoday,  and  Orton.  Madison, 
1890.    3.5  p.,  O. 

BlaiaclclL  J.  J  —  The  Edgerton  Bible  case.  The  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Beloit  congregational  convention,  at  Palmyra,  Wis.,  May 
23,  1890,  and  accepted,  for  substance,  by  that  body  as  an 
expression  of  its  views.    *    *    *    N.  p.,  n.  d.    36  p.,  O. 

Crookr  r,  Jo.<eph  Jlrnrij— The  Bible  in  the  public  schools:  or, 
Dr.  Bascom  and  the  supreme  court.  Madison,  1890. 
.  18  p.,  O. 

  'The  public  schools  and  the  Catholics.    Madison,  1890. 

16  p..  O. 

DesmoncL  H.  J.— The  Bible  in  the  ])ublic  schools.-  Argu- 
ment before  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Edg- 
erton Bible  case.— Donahoe's  Mag  ,  July,  1890. 

  Reprint  of  the  above.    Boston,  1890.    11  p.,  O. 

MeAtee,  Wimain  .1.— Must  the  Bibl.?  go  ?  A  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Edg- 
erton Bible  case.    Madison,  1S90.    72  p.,  O. 
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Cases  (hcid'ni [/  imporfant  vons^itiitional  qu(  siions—coi\i\nui'y\. 
2.  Controversy  over  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools— enut. 
Magoan,  Oeorfjc  F.— The  Wisconsin  decision  on  the  Bible 

in  schools.— Our  Day,  voL  G,  pp.  115-119. 
An  official  deliverance  [of  Madison  presbytery]  in  regard  to 
the  late  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin, 
concerning  the  Bible  and  our  public  schools.  Janesvilie, 
1890.    4  p.,  O. 

4.  APPOFiTIOXMENT  CaSES. 

First  Case. 

Pierce,  Solon  IF.— Petition.    N.  p.,  n.  d.    30  p.,  O. 
,  Bird,  George  W. — Brief  in  case  of  State  of  Wisconsin,  ei 
.rel.  Adams  County  and  Solon  W.  Pierce,  district  attor- 
ney thereof  and  an  elector  therein,  vs.  Thomas  J.  Cun- 
ningham, secretary  of  state.    N.  p.,  n.  d.    51  p.,  Q. 

Estahrook,  Charles  E. — Brief  in  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  ex  rel.  of  Adams  county  and  S.  W.  Pierce,  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  an  elector  therein,  vs.  Thomas  J.  Cun- 
ningham, secretary  of  state.    N.  p.,  n.  d.    dO  p.,  O. 

  In  re  application  of  the  district  attorney  of  Adams 

county,  for  leave  to  bring  an  action  to  annul  chapter  4S"2, 
laws  1891,  relating  to  legislative  apportionment.  N.  p., 
n.  d.    33  p.,  O. 

C Connor,  J.  L.,  et  al,— Complaint  in  case  of  State  of  Wis- 
consin, upon  the  relation  of  Adams  county  and  S.  W. 
■    Pierce,  etc.,  vs.  Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  secretary  of 
state.    X.  p.,  n.  d.    34  p.,  O. 

Spooncr,  John  C— Brief  in  the  case  of  State  of  Wisconsin, 
upon  relation  of  Adams  county  and  S.  W.  Pierce,  district 
attorney  thereof,  and  an  elector  therein,  vs.  Thomas  J. 
Cunningham,  secretary  of  state.     X.  p.,  n.  d.  ,  8-1  p.,  O. 

The  State  ex  rel.  attorney  general  vs.  Cunningham,  secretary 
of  state.  Feb.  10-March  22,  1892-81  W^is.,  liO-532; 
Xorthwestern  Reporter,  vol.  51,  pp.  724,  745. 

Turner,  A.  ./.—A  review  of  Wisconsin's  legislative  apportion- 
ment act  of  1891.    [Portage,  1S91],  -47  p.,  O. 

  The  gerrymander  of  Wisconsin.    A  review  of  the  legis- 
lative apportionment  act  of  1891.    N.  p.,  n.  d.    20  p.,  O. 
Note.— Secoud  ediliou  of  the  first-named  pamphlet. 

Second  Case. 

Bird,  George  11'.— Brief  in  the  case  of  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, ex  rel.  Charles  F.  Lamb  vs.  Thomas  J.  Cunningham, 
secretary  of  state.    X.  p.,  n.  d.    93  p.,  O. 
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Estuhrook,  Charles  Brief  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, ex  re).  Charles  F.  Lamb  vs.  Thomas  J.  Cunniug- 
hani.    N.  p.,  n.  d.    29  p.,  O. 

Greene,  George  6'.— Brief  in  the  case  of  State  of  Wisconsin 
ex  rel.  Charles  F.  Larab  vs.  Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  sec- 
retary of  state.    Green  Bay,  n.  d.    33  p.,  O. 

Lanih^  Charles  /'.—(Complaint).    X.  p.,  n.  d.    47  p.,  O. 

Vilc(Sf  WUliaiii  i^.— Brief  in  the  case  of  State  of  W^isconsin, 
ex  rel.  Charles  F.  Lamb  vs.  Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  sec- 
retary of  state.    N.  p.,  n.  d.    44  p.,  O. 

Spooner,  John  C,  et  al. — In  re  application  of  Charles  F. 
Lamb  to  the  attorney  general  to  move  in  the  supreme 
court  for  leave  to  bring  aa  action  in  the  name  of  the  State 
against  the  secretary  of  state,  to  enjoin  him  from  carrying 
into  execution  chai)ter  1,  passed  at  the  special  session  of 
189-2,  (etc.).    N.  p.,  n.  d.    47  p.,  O. 

 ■  Argument  before  the  supreme  court,  September  22,  1892, 

in  the  case  of  State  ex  rel.  Lamb  vs.  Cunningham,  secre- 
tary of  state.    N.  p.,  n.  d.    42  p.,  O. 

The  State  ex  rel.  Lamb  vs.  Cunningham,  secretary  of  state. — 
83  Wis.,  90-170. 

11 
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B. —DOCUMENTS  IX  THE  STATE  ARCHIVES. 

In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  there  are  deposited  manuscript 
journals  of  both  conventions,  and  the  reports  of  all  committees  as  they  were 
originally  made  to  the  conventions.  Most  of  these  show  (by  interlincatiDn 
or  by  slips  pasted  upon  the  originals,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  proposors) 
the  amendments  as  made  by  the  convention  or  proposed  by  the  committees. 
The  certificates  of  the  election  of  the  members,  and  petitions  relating  to 
the  convention,  are  also  preserved. 

The  original  draft  of  the  constitution  of  1S48  is  not  in  the  archives. 
Morgan  L.  Martin,  president  of  the  convention,  in  a  letter  to  the  late 
Lyman  C.  Draper  (dated  May  19,  1882),  in  regard  to  this  matter,  says: 
"  My  own  impression  favors  the  idea  that  the  first  secretary,  Mclfugh, 
gave  the  original  to  the  printer  for  copy,  and  that  it  was  not  returned  to 
the  office." 

On  the  engrossed  copy  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  the  signatures 
are  also  engrossed:  but  in  the  Auditor's  Journal  for  ISiS,  there  is  a  com- 
mon receipt  for  certain  expenses,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members. 
This,  with  the  committee  reports  noted  above,  of  which  many  are  signed, 
constitutes  an  almost  complete  set  of  the  autographs  of  the  signers.  The 
State  Historical  Society  has  in  its  possession  many  manuscript  letters  by 
and  concerning  the  members  of  both  conventions. 

The  numerous  petitions  to  the  legislature,  during  the  winter  of  1817,  for 
a'new  convention,  are  filed  with  the  legislative  documents  for  that  year. 
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E.— ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  DELEC^ATES  TO  THE  CON- 
VENTIONS OF  IS-IG  AND  1847-48. 

1.  General  Accounts  of  the  Reunions. 

Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  first  constitutional  convention,  begun 

and  held  at  the  capitol  in  ]Madison,  Wisconsin,  January  14th, 

1851.    Madison,  1851.    21  p.,  O. 
Tenney,  H.  A.,  and  Atwood,  Z>ar/cZ.— Memorial  record  of  the 

fathers  of  Wisconsin  (Report  submitted  Feb.  5,  1879).    N.  p., 

n.  d.    24  p.,  O. 

— —  Memorial  record  of  the  fathers  of  Wisconsin,  containing  sketches 
of  the  lives  and  career  of  the  members  of  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  1816  and  1817-18,  with  a  history  of  early  settlement 
in  Wisconsin.    Madison,  1880.    400  p.,  O. 
Newspaper  accounts— 

Reunion  of  1S7S. — Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison),  Feb.  1  (p.  4, 
col.  2);  Fob.  2  (p.  1,  col.  1:  p.  4,  cols.  1,  2);  April  IG  {p.  2,  cols.  1-5). 
Madison  Democrat,  Feb.  2  (p.  1,  cols.  2, 3);  Feb.  3  (p.  1,  cols.  2-5). 

Jveunion  of  February,  1S79. — Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison), 
Feb.  5  (p.  1,  col.  2;  p.  3,  col.  2);  Feb.  6  (p.  1,  col.  2).  Madison 
Democrat,  Feb.  6  (p.  1,  col.  1). 

Reunion  of  July,  1S79. — Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison),  July 
IG  fp.  1,  cols.  2-7);  July  17  (p.  1,  cols.  2-4).  Madison  Democrat, 
July  17  (p.  1,  cols.  1-3;  p.  4,  cols.  2,  3);  July  IS  (p.  1,  cols.  2,  3). 
In  July  of  1879  the  meeting  adjourned  until  June  of  1880,  but 
we  cannot  ascertain  that  other  reunions  were  held. 

2.  Principal  Sources  of  the  Notes. 

a.  Biographical: — 

Wisconsin  Necrology,  7  vols. 

Wisconsin  Biographical  Pamphlets,  G  vols. 

Wisconsin  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  50  vols. 

Note.— The  fir^t  of  the  foretroing  entrios  refers  to  a  series  of  scrap- 
books  in  the  library  of  this  Society,  iu  which  are  preserved  newspaper 
obituaries  of  promiueut  residents  of  Wisconsin  ;  the  second  and  third  en- 
tries, to  collections  of  Wi=-consin  pamphlets,  classified  as  indicated. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Proceedings. 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Collections.    13  vols. 
Reed,  P.  M.    Bench  and  Bar  of  Wisconsin. 

b.  Political:— 

The  politics  of  the  members  of  the  convention  of  181G,  were  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  the  Wisconsin  Weekly  Argus,  Sept.  15, 
22,  29,  181G:  the  Milwaukee  Courier,  Dt'.c.  ,30,  ISIG;  and  Strong's 
History  of  Wisconsin  IViritory,  pp.  511,  512.  That  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  of  lbl7-18,  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Dec.  10,  1817. 
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Members  of  Convextion  of  18i6,  with  County,  Politics,  Datk  of 
Death  (where  known),  and  Sol'kces  of  BioorvAPiiiCAL  Ma'ifkial. 

Note.  — Those  markod  with  an  *  aro  known  to  be  dead  at  the  time  of  goinir  to  pn-^.s 
(February,  I'.aS);  of  tho.^e  marked  with  a  f,  no  defhuto  information  as  to  their  whore- 
abouts  ha<  been  obtainable  ;  those  unmarked,  are  reported  living. 

The  abbreviation  "  Port,  (i)  "  means  that  this  Society  possesses  an  oil  portrait  of  tli« 
member;  Port,  an  enlarged  pliotograph  or  India-ink;  Port.  (3),  a  plaster  bust; 
Port.  (^1,  a  small  photograph  or  engraving;  Port.  C').  a  portrait  in  some  book  or  pam- 
phlet within  the  library. 

The  following  abbreviations  refer  to  sources  which  may  be  consulted  in  the  Society'^ 
library,  for  biographical  material  relative  to  the  member.  In  addition  to  these,  refer- 
ences to  each  member  will  be  found  in  Tenney  and  Atwood's  Fathers  of  Wisconsin, 
which,  however,  contains  some  inaccuracies.  Our  statements  of  dates  of  death  are  the 
results  of  recent  extended  correspondence. 

Abbreviations  — 

Wis.  Nec.=:  Wisconsin  Necrology. 
Wis.  Biog.=  Wisconsin  Biographical  Pamphlets.  ' 
Wis.  Misc=  Wisconsin  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 
Folsom's  Fifty  Years.=:  Folsom's  Fifty  Years  in  the  Northwest, 
g  Bench  and  Bar.=::  Reed's  Bench  and  Bar  of  Wisconsin. 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls. =  Wisconsiii  Historical  Collections. 
Wis.  Hist.  Proc.=  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Proceedings. 

Agi'}/,  Z>ar/rZ*— Brown  Co.  Dem.  Died  Jan.  30, 1877.  Wis.  Nec. ,  vol.  1, 
p.  135;  Wis.  Hist.  Coils.,  vol.  8,  p.  155;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  371;  Proc. 
of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  p.  SC. 

At  wood,  ELihu  iv.*— Jefferson  Co.    Dem.    Died  Oct.  21,  1871. 

Bahcock,  John  J/.*— Dane  Co.    Dem.    Died  1818. 

Bahcock,  7:?a/v?<^.s'.*— Waukesha  Co.  Dem. 

Baird,  I£c)irj/  S."^— Brown  Co.  Whig.  Died  Aprir2S,  1875.  Wis.  Nec, 
vol.  1,  p.  1801  o:  vol.  3,  pp.  113-151;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7,  pp.  42G- 
413,  168;  Wis.  Misc.,  vol.  6,  p.  30;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  181;  Proc.  of 
State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  79,  80;  Gregory's  Industrial  Resources  of 
Wisconsin,  1872,  p.  31.  Port.(M 

Baker,  Charles  Jr^'-Wcilwovth  Co.  Dem.  Died  Feb.  5,  1372.  Bench 
and  Bar,  p.  110;  Proc.  of  State  BarJ Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  G6,  07.    Port.  ('),  {') 

Barber,  i/;m;/z.t— Dodge  Co.  Dem.  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.), 
1877,  pp.  288-291.    Port.('),  C). 

Barber,  Joel  Allen.*— Grant  Co.  Whig.  Died  May  13,  1881.  Wis. 
Nec,  vol.  3,  p.  113;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  ICO;  Bench  and  Bar, 
p.  163;  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1877,  p.  C81;  Biog.  of  H.  of  R.  of  13<1 
Cong.,  vol.  2,  p.  2GS.  Port.(-) 

Beall,  Samuel  iro^^on.*— Marquette  Co.  Dem.  (union  ticket).'  Bench 
and  Bar,  p.  128;  Proc  of  State  Bar  Assoc,  1881,  p.  81. 

Bell,  William.*— \\?i\v;ovih  Co.  Dem. 

Bennrtt,  Stephen  O.*— Racine  Co.  Dem.  Died  May  21,  18S6.  Wis. 
Nec,  vol.  3,  p.  227.  ^ 


iSee  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Sept.  14, 1S7G,  p.  2,'col.  2. 
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Berry,  /??,*— Walworth  Co.  Dem. 

JJei-ans,  Xorr/^-o.*— Grant  Co.    De.ru.    Died  1819.    Proc.  of  State  Bar 

Assoc.,  1S81,  p.  99. 
Boivrn,  /)r^/'/.s.*— Green  Co.  Dem.   Died  May  6.  1867.  "  History  of  Green 

Co.,  1881,  pp.  282,  283. 
Bowkcr,  Jo.s'e^:>/?.*'— Wahvorth  Co.    Dem.    Died  March  26,  18-36. 
^o^c^  J^o/a?  Tl'.*— Walworth  Co.    Dem.    Died  Jan.  28,  1892.   Wis.  Nee, 

vol.  5,  p.  3. 

Brace,  Peter  A,  i?.*— Crawford  Co.  Dem. 

Brown,  JlirainA— Green  Co.    Dem.    History  of  Green  Co.,  1881,  pp. 
230-238,  283. 

Browne,  Charles  Milwaukee  Co.    Dem.    Died  Oct.  1,  1895.  Cat. 

Port.  Gal.,  State  Hist  Soc.  of  Wis.,  1892,  p.  37.  Port.(-) 
B  lire  hard,  Charles  *— Waukesha  Co.    Whig.    Died  April  1,  1879.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  3,  p.  69;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  433;  Hist,  of  Dodge 

Co.,  1880,  pp.  3.31,  3.32. 
Burnett,  Thomas  P.*— Grant  Co.    Ind.  (Strong,  p.  511).    Died  Nov.  5, 

1816.    Wis.  Nee,  vol.  A,  p.  1;  Wis  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  2,  pp.  2.33-325;  Wis. 

Misc.,  vol.  0,  p.  30;  Wis.  Misc.,  vol.  25,  p.  12;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  129; 

Folsom's  Fifty  Years,  p  30:  Proc.  of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  ISSl,  pp.  84,  85. 
Burnsidc,  Andre w ."^^  —  lov.ix  Co.    Dem.    Died  about  1866. 
Bwrt,  Daniel  7?.* -Grant  Co.    (See  note  below.)  Died  Jan.  7,  18S4.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  4,  pp.  80,  82. 

Note.— "In  Grant  Co.,  wher-'  party  linos  have  opon  obliterated  and  every  man 
ran  on  his  own  hook,  the  votvs  are  scattered  amonj;  some  forty  candidates.  Of 
the  Delegates  elected  to  tiie  Convention,  the  majority  are  Whigs."— Mil w.  Senti- 
nel, Sept.  17,         p.  2,  col.  1. 

Carter,  Janirs  Bncrc  *—'Rncme  Co.    Dem.    Died  Oct.  30,  1897.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  6,  p.  101. 
Chamberlain,  Janies."^— Rock  Co.    Dem.    Died  Sept.  10, 1874. 
Chase,  Horace.*— yri\wd\.\kee  Co.    Dem.    Died  Sept.  1,  1806.  Flower's 

Milwaukee,  p.  135:  Cat.  Port.  Gal.,  State  Hist.  Soc.  of  Wis.,  1892,  p.  37; 

Gregory's  Industrial  Resources  of  Wisconsin,  1870,  pp.  281-284;  Tut- 

tie's  Hist,  of  Wis.,  1875,  pp.  792,  793;  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.,  1877,  pp. 

234-237.    Port.(-),  {'} 
Chase,  ]ro/'/'e;^=*— Fond  du  Lac  Co.    Dem.    Died  Feb.  25,  1891.  The 

life  line  of  the   lone  one:  or,  Autobiography  of  Warren  Chase  (the 

world's  child).    Boston,  3886;  310  p.,  O.    Port.(-),  {') 
Clark,  Wlllia)n  7/.*— Sauk  Co.    Dem.    Died  1880.    Wis.  Hist.  Colls., 

vol.  9,  p.  439.    Proc.  of  Slate  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  p.  1-39. 
Clothier,  Samuel  T.t— Jetfersot:  Co.  Dem. 
Combe,  Bdwar(l.*—liich\-dnd  Co. 

Cooper,  Milwaukee  Co.    De-n.    Kesides  at  North  Greenfield. 

Co.r<e,7/o2;r;/v:^;.*— Washington  Co.    Dem.    Died  June  16,  1364.  Proc. 
of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  p.  137. 
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Crauford,  Johnr''~Wih\'dukt^e  Co.  Dem.  Died  March  25,  1881.  Wis. 
Nee,  vol.  3,  pp.  Ill,  112;  W^is.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  457:  Flovyer's, 
Milwaukee,  p.  1G39,  * 

Cruson,  T/wmas^~Grant  Co.    AVhig.    Died  Oct.  IG,  1382. 

l^cnnLs,  Wniiam  My ~Uoi\ge  Co.     Dem.    Died  July  18,  1882.  Port.(^> 

Dickinson,  XathanicL''—R:icine  Co.  Dem.  Died  March  14,  1883. 
Wis.  Nee,  vol.  4,  p.  25. 

Doty,  James  Z)?^^r«e.*— Winnebago  Co.  Whig.  Died  June  18,  18G5. 
Wis.  Xec,  vol.  2,  p.  1:  W'is.  Hist.  Coils.,  vol.  5,  pp.  369-377:  Wis. 
Biog.,  vols.  1,  4:  W'is.  ^Usc,  vol.  G,  p.  30;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  .30;  Fol- 
som's  Fifty  Years,  pp.  19,  20:  Matteson's  Illust.  Hist,  of  Wis.,  pp.  281, 
282;  Tuttle's  Hist,  of  Wis.,  pp.  744,  745;  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.) 
1877,  pp.  417,  418:  Proc.  of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  46-48;  Green 
-Bag,  vol.  9,  pp.  19-23.    Port.(i),  (') 

Drake,  Jeremiah  *—Co\umbm  Co.  Whig.  Died  Dec.  6,  1868.  History 
of  Columbia  Co.  (edited  by  C.  W.  Butterfield),  pp.  511,  523,  963.  Port.('> 

Dunni7ig,  yl6f/.*— Dane  Co.  Dem.  Died  May  13,  1881.  Wis.  Ncc, 
vol.  3,  p.  113:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  458. 

Edgerton,  Elisha  IV'.— W^aukesha.  Dem.  Resides  at  130,  6th  St.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Ellis,  P/i'As-.*— W^iukesba  Co.    Dem.    Died  Feb.  1,  1875. 

Elmore,  A/jr?re/r  757.— Waukesha  Co.    Whig.    History  of  Waukesha  Co. ^ 

pp.  491,  492.    Resides  at  Green  Bay. 
Fitzgerald,  Garrett  J/.*— Milwaukee  Co.  Dem. 
French,  Hayne-^.^ — Racine  Co.    Dem.    Died  1872. 
Fuller,  Benjamin.'^-— D3.ne  Co.    Dem.    Died  1850. 

Gibson,  Moses  aS'.— Fond  du  Lac  Co.    Whig.    Resides  on  E  St.,  N.  W., 

between  7th  and  8th  Sts.,  W^ashington,  D.  C. 
Giddings,  David. r—Shehoygcin  Co.  Whig. 

Gilmore,  Ja m r. ^. —Gv^nt  Co.    See  note  on  page  151.    Died  1859. 
Goodell,  Calumet  Co.    Dem.    Died  April  9,  1897.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  G,  p.  85. 
Goodrich,  Jlenry  C.t— Portage  Co.  Dem. 

Goodsrll,  Elihu  Bernard."^— \o^^<x  Co.    Dem.    Died  Nov.  22, 1880. 
Graham,  Wallace  117^^-o;i.— Milwaukee  Co.    Dem.    Resides  at  94  Wis- 
consin St.,  Milwaukee. 
Granger,  Benja)/i  it).f-~T>odge  Co.  Dem. 

Gray,  Xecly.*— Grant  Co.     See  note  on  page  151.     Died  May  15,  1867. 

Hist,  of  Dane  Co.,  1880,  p.  528. 
Green,  WiUiant  C.*— Green  Co.    Dem.    Died  Aug.  3,  1874. 
Ilacketf,  J^o/i/i.*— Rock  Co.    Dem.    Died  Feb.  5,  188G.    W'is.  Nee,  vol. 

4,  p.  148. 

Jlcdl,  George  7?.'^— Rock  Co.  Dem.  Died  April  21,  1878. 
Hall,  James  //.*— Racine  Co.  Dem.  Died  Oct.  27,  1806. 
Hammond,  Sandjord  7Vr'-Aer.*-Rock  Co.    Dem.    Died  Oct.  18,  1881. 
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Jfarkin,  Danifl.'^—Rdcmt'  Co.    Dem.    Died  Sept.,  1ST5, 

J f awes,  J/.  2;*— Walworth  Co.  Dem. 

JIaijcs,  Janu  s  i^t— La  Pointe  Co.  Dem. 

Ilazen,  Xo/v;//-o.*— Fond  du  Lac  Co.    Whig.    Died  Nov., 

//f  x/j,  ir/^^/o;/i  Waukesha  Co.    Dem.     Died  Juno  11,  1879.  Wis. 

Nee,  voL  1,  p.  159:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  13G. 

Hicks,  Franklin  Z.t—Grant  Co,    See  note  on  page  151. 

Hill,  La  i^a^r^/c.*— Columbia  Co.    Whig.    Died  July  7,  1353. 

Holcomb,  William ^—^t.  Qvoix  Co.  Dem.  Died  1868.  Folsom's  Fifty 
Years,  pp.  103,  lOi. 

HVihschmann,  i^ra^i^.*— Milwaukee  Co.  Dem.  Died  March  21,  1830. 
Wis.  Xec,  vol.  3,  p.  95;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  446;  vol.  12,  p.  314; 
Flower's  Milwaukee,  p.  1011. 

Hunkins,  Benjamin. — Waukesha  Co.  Dem.  Resides  at  Beaver  Cross- 
ing, Nebr. 

Hi/er,  6-Vor(/e.*— Jefferson  Co.   Dem.    Died  April  20,  1872.    Wis.  Hist. 

Colls.,  vol.  6,  pp.  136-153.  Port.{^) 
Hyer,  Nathaniel  i^".*-Dane 'Co.    Dem.    Died  Sept.  12,1885.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  4,  p.  135. 
Inman,  Israel.* — Rock  Co.  Dem. 

James,  Thomas.*— lov; a  Co.  Dem.  Died  Dec.  1,  1883.  Wis.  Nee,  voL 
4,  p.  70. 

Jaiissen,  Edicard  H.*— Washington  Co.    Dem.    Died  March  29,1877. 

Wis.  Nee,  vol.  1,  p.  152:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  157. 
Jenkins,  Thojnas.* —Iowa  Co.    Dem.    Died  1866. 

Jiidd,  Stoddard.*— Dodge  Co.  Dem.  Died  March  2,  1873.  W^is.  Nee, 
vol.  1,  p.  27. 

Kellogg,  Chauneei/.*—E?icme  Co.    Dem.    Died  Jan.  31,  1885. 

Kern,  Charles  J".*— Washington  Co.  Dem. 

Kinney,  ^.sa.*— Milwaukee  Co.    Dem.    Dieil  Oct.  3,  1886. 

Khiney,  Jo sej^h.*— Bock  Co.    Dem.    Died  May  5,  1875. 

Lovell,  Frederick  .S'.*-Kacine  Co.    Dem.    Died  May  14,  1878.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  1,  p.  42:  vol.  3,  p.  133:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  469;  Proe 

of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  ISSl.  pp.  109,  110. 
Madden,  William  J.*— Iowa  Co.  Dem. 
Magone,  Ja;/ie.s-.*— Milwaukee  Co.    Dem.    Died  1847. 
Manahan,  John  7/.t— Dodge  Co.  Dem. 

Meeker,  Mo se s.* -low Co.    Dem.    Died  July  7,  1865.    U.  S.  Biog. 

Diet.  (Wis.^vol.),  1877,  pp.  385-387.  Port.('j 
Mills,  David  L.^— Bock  Co.  Dem. 
Moore,  James  ^1/.*— Waukesha  Co.  Dem. 

Noggle,  Da r id  *-Rock  Co.  Dem.  Died  July  IS,  1878.  Wis.  Nee, 
vol.  3,  pp.  3.5-37:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  428;  Bench  and  Bar, 
p.  115;Tuttle's  Hist,  of  Wis.,  1875,  pp.  758,  759;  U.  S.  Biug.  Diet.  (Wis. 
vol.),  1877,  pp.  279-231;  Proe  of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  68-70. 
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O'CotUior,  Jjostivic/:^—\\-dshinirton  Co.    Deiii.    Died  March  5,  16S1. 

Wis.  Ncc,  vol.  4,  p.  83. 
Parkhi.ion,  Daninl  Morc/ar,  *--~lo\\i\.  Co.     Dem.    Died  Oct.  1,  1SG8. 

Wis.  Nee,  vol.  A,  p.  4G:  Wis.  Nee,  vol.  1,  p.  190.  Port.(^) 
Pa /-A-.s,  7^;/*//.s'.*— Waukesha  Co.    Dem.   Died  Sept.  17,  1S78,   W^is.  Nee, 

vol.  3,  pp.  Al,  42;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  472. 
Parsons,  Chatfiehl  i/.t— Racine  Co.  Dem. 
Patcl,.,  Horace  i).*— Dodge  Co.    Dem.    Died  June  22, 18G2. 
Phelps,  JN'^oofA.*— Green  Co.     Dem.    Died  July  29,  1896.    History  of 

Green  Co.,  1SS4,  p.  232. 
Pierce,  Joseph         Rock  Co.    Dem.    Died  1859. 

Prentiss,  2'hcodore  —Jeflerson  Co.  Dem.  Resides  at  802  Clymer  St., 
W\itertown.  Port.(') 

Pandall,  Alexander  ir.*— Waukesha  Co.  Dem.  Died  Aug.  26,  lSt2. 
Wis.  Nee,  vol.  2,  pp.  43-47;  Wis.  Misc.,  vol.  44,  No.  10:  Bench  and 
Bar,  p.  118:  Tuttle's  Hist,  of  W^is.,  1875,  pp.  726,727;  Proe  of  State 
Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  71-73;  Matteson's  Hlust.  Hist,  of  Wis.,  pp.  303, 
304.    See  also  various  county  histories.    Port.('^),  (^),  (=) 

i?a?z/:/?!,  ^-laro?i.  — Jeli'cTson  Co.    Dem.    Resides  at  Port  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Heed,  George.* — Waukesha  Co.  Dem.  Died  Jan.  10,  1883.  Wis.  Nee, 
vol.  4,  pp.  1-4. 

Bogan,  Pa^ric/l-.*— Jefferson  Co.    Dem.    Died  Feb.  17,  1898.  History 

of  Jefferson  Co.,  p.  623. 
Pyan,  Edward  C;.^=— Racine  Co.   Dem.  Died  Oct.  19,  1880.  Wis.  Hist. 

Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  452;  Wis.  Biog.,  vols.  1,  5;  Wis.  Misc.,  vol.  28,  No.  IS; 

Bench  and  Bar,  p.  55  (port.);  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  vol.  5,  pp.  830-846; 

U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1877,  pp.  42-44;  Wis.  Supreme  Court 

Reports,  vol.  50,  pp.  23-52;  Proe  of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  64-66. 

Port.(^) 

Scaver,  Lgman  7/. t— -Walworth  Co.  Dem. 

Smith,  A.  Hyatt  *~Rock  Co.  Dem.  Died  Oct.  16,  1892.  Wis.  Nee, 
vol.  5,  p.  42;  Bench  and  Bar,  183;  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1877, 
pp.  442-451.  Port.(') 

Smith,  George  Dane  Co.    Dem.    Died  Sept.  18,  1879.    Wis.  Nee, 

vol.- 2,  pp.  6,  22,  23;  vol.  3,  pp.  77-82;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8, 
pp.  108-139;  vol.  9,  p.  438;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  185;  Durrie's  Hist,  of 
Madisop,  p.  267;  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1377,  pp.  200-202;  Wis. 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.  49,  pp.  30-37;  Proe  of  State  Bar  Assoc., 
1881,  pp.  93-95.  Port.C) 

Smith,  John  }'.*— Dane  Co.  Dem.  Died  May  5, 1874.  Wis.  Nee,  vol.  2, 
pp.  69-71;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7,  pp.  452-459,  462:  Durrie'.s  Hist,  of 
Madison,  pp.  143,  144;  Hist,  of  Dane  Co.,  1880,  pp.  537-543. 

Smith,  Scirrll*  —  Wahvorth  Co.  Dem.  Died  Jan.  23,  1881.  Wis.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  455, 
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Smith,  William  IH^'  —  Iowa  Co.  Dem.  Died  Au^^  22,  16G8.  Tattle's 
Hist,  of  Wis.,  1875,  pp.  733,  731;  Wis.  Ncc,  voL  A,  pp.  12-15;  Bench 
and  Bar,  p.  1S5:  Proo.  01  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1S31,  pp.  105-107.  Port.(0 

Soper,  Evandcr  M."^ — Manitowoc  Co.  Dem. 

>S7ce^:,  AV/Va//.*  — Kacine  Co.    Deiu.    Died  1883. 

Stock ivcU,  Thomas       —^-.iQ'mQ  Qo.    Dem.    Died  Ani?.  8,  1SS6. 

Stroitg,  Marshall  M.'^-  —  R^q\i\qQo.  Dem.  Died  March  9, 1861.  Bench 
and  Bar,  p.  223:  Proc.  of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  131-1.33. 

Strong,  Moses  J/.*— Iowa  Co.  Dem.  Died  July  20,  1891.  Wis.  Xec, 
vol.  5,  p.  100:  Wis.  Hist.  Proc,  1891,  pp.  17-19;  Bench  and  Bar,  p:  213; 
Durrie's  Hist,  of  Madison,  p.  18;  U.  S.  Bioo^.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1877, 
pp.  168,  1C9:  Columb.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1895,  pp.  51-53;  Wis. 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.  90,  pp.  lix-lxxiv.    Port.('),  (*) 

Toland,  y^o^/vcA-.*— Washington  Co.  Dem.  Died  1858.  History  of 
W^ashiugtou  and  Ozaukee  Cos.,  p.  732. 

Topping,  .Tos/a/i.*— Walworth  Co.    Dem.    Died  Aug.  27,  1885. 

Turner,  Peter  H.^ — Jefferson  Co.  Dem.  Died  June  4,  1885.  Wis.  Nee, 
vol.  4,  p.  132. 

Twecihj,  John  7/.*— Milwaukee  Co.  Whig.  Died  Nov.  12,  1892.  Wis. 
Nee,  vol.  3,  pp.  202,  226;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  152;  Flower's  Milwaukee, 
p.  1585. 

7:7:) 7i a?/?,  Do/?  ^.  J".*— Milwaukee  Co.  Dem.  Died  July  19,  1877.  Wis. 
Nee,  vol.  1,  pp.  161,  165;  vol.  3,  pp.  IS,  19;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8, 
p.  459:  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  215:  Flower's  Milwaukee,  p.  661;  Gregory's 
Industrial  Resources  of  Wis.,  1870,  pp.  118-120:  Tuttle's  Hisl.  of  Wis., 
1875,  pp.  765,  766:  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1877,  pp.  181-186;  Proc. 
of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  122-121.  Port.(^) 

Vineyard,  Ja)nes  i?.*— Grant  Co.  See  note  on  page  L51.  Died  1872. 
Durrie's  Hist,  of  Madison,  pp.  185,  186. 

T7/cf,  Milwaukee  Co.    Dem.    Died  Aug.  5,  1877.    Wis.  Nee, 

vol.  1,  p.  176:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  160;  Flower's  Milwaukee, 
p.  15V 1. 

Wakelei/,  6'a^?/?o^/^\*— Walworth  Co.    Dem.    Died  Jan.  12,  1867. 

White,  Joshua."— low ci  Co.  Dem.  Died  July  16,  1890.  National  Maga- 
zine, vol.  17,  pp.  560  -562  (port.);  History  of  Ogle  Co.,  III.,  1878,  p.  830. 
Port.  1'^) 

Whitesidcs,  Xinian  Iowa  Co.  Dem. 

Willard,  T7c^)/- J/.*— Racine  Co.  Dem. 

Wilson,  Joel  F.*— Washington  Co.    Dem.    Died  Nov.  29,  1860. 
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Members  of  Convention  of  1847-48,  with  County,  Politics,  Datf.  of 
Death  (WH£r:E  known),  and  Soriu      of  Biogkaphical  Material. 

Note.— See  explanatory  note,  under  heading,  Members  of  Convention  of  1M46,  p.  VtO.. 

BealL  Saynucl  Wotton:'''—{^QQ  list  of  delegates,  1S4G.) 

Biggs,  Jamcs.'^—GrQ&n  Co.    Whig.    Died  June  27,  1870.     History  of 

Green  Co.,  1834,  p.  2SG.  Port.(-*) 
Bishop,  C/?a/-^e.9.t— Iowa  Co.  Dem. 
Browncll,  George  IF.*— St.  Croix  Co.    Died  1866. 

Carter,  Aimer  in  M,— 'Rock  Co.  Whig.  Resides  at  Janesville.  U.S. 
Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1887,  pp.  305-397. 

Case,  Squire  ,S'.*— W^aukesha  Co.  Whig.  Died  IVfarch  30,  1878.  Wis. 
Xec,  vol.  3,  p.  29:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  467. 

Castleman,  Alfred  L*-WcLuke^]iii  Co.  W^hig.  Died  Aug.  22,1877. 
Wis.  Nee,  vol.  1,  p.  177;  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  461.  Port,(*) 

Chase,  Warren."^'— (See  list  of  delegates,  1846.) 

Cole,  Albert  Racine  Co.    Dem.    Died  June  2,  1889. 

Cole,  Orsaraus. — Grant  Co.  W^hig.  Resides  at  Milwaukee.  Green  Bag,, 
vol.  9,  pp.  114-116,  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  65:  Wis.  Supreme  Court  Re- 
ports, vol.  86,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxviii.  Port.(^) 

CoUey,  Josephs— Rock  Co.    Whig.    Died  May  7,  1867. 

Cotton,  Enudous  7^*~Waukesha  Co.    Dem.  Port.^) 

Crandcdl,  Paul ^— Rock  Co.    Whig.    Died  Jan.  9,  1889.  Port.^ 

Z)ai"e?i;)or^,  .S".  /I.*— Racine  Co.    Dem.    Died  Dec,  1850. 

Dor  an,  John  Z.t— Milwaukee  Co.  Dem. 

Dunn,  Charles.*— Fayette  Co.    Dem.    Died  April  8,  1872.  Wis.. 

Xec,  vol.  3,  pp.  135-143;  Wis.  Misc.,  vol.  6,  p.  30;  vol.  10,  p.  16;  Bench 

and  Bar,  p.  40:  Wis.  Supreme  Court  Reports,  vol.  30,  pp.  21-40;  vol. 

,35,  pp.  21-26;  Green  Bag,  vol.  9,  pp.  24-27;  State  Bar  Assoc.,  ISSl,  pp. 

49-51.    Port.(^),  {') 
Estcdrrook,  £'j7>?r/encc.*— Wlilworth  Co.    Dem.    Died  March  26,  1804. 

Wis.  Nee,  vol.  5,  pp.  93-95;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  184. 
Fagan,  J'o?/^^.^.*— Washington  Co.  Dem. 

Featherstonhaugh,  George  ir.— Calumet  Co.  Dem.  Resides  at  Lake 
Gurnee,  111. 

Fenton,  Daniel  G'.* —Crawford  and  Chippewa  Cos.    Ind.    Died  Aug. 

11,  1851.    Proc  of  State  Bar  Assoc,  1881,  p.  90.  Port.(') 
Fitzgerald,  Garrett  J/.*— (See  list  of  delegates,  1816.) 
j^o^^9,  JetTvrson  Co.    Dem.     Died  June  24,  1876.     History  of 

Jefferson  Co.,  1879,  p.  730;    Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  450;  Wis.  Nec, 

vol.  2,  p.  82. 

Foot,  Ezra  A  .''-Rock  Co.    Whig.    Died  Dec.  21,  1885. 
Fowler,  .4/6".;^.* -Milwaukee  Co.    Dem.     Died  April  12,  1883.  Wis. 
Nec.,  vol.  4,  pp.  23-30:  Flower's  Milwaukee,  1881,  pp.  89,  90. 
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Fox,  William  Jlerman^—Dcine  Co.  Dem.  Died  Oct.  20,  1883.  Wis. 
Nee,  vol.  4,  p\).  49,  50;  Greijory's  Industrial  Resources  of  Wis.,  1870, 
pp.  277,  278. 

Gale,  G'co?-(7c.*— Walworth  Co.    Whig.     Died  April,.  18GS.    Wis.  Hist. 

Colls.,  vol.  7,  pp.  122-125:  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1877,  pp.  123,. 

429:  Proc.  of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  74,  75.  Port.C) 
Gifford,  Peter  D.*— Waukesha  Co.    Dem.    Died  about  1875. 
Harrington,  James^ — Walworth  Co.     Dem.     Died  Aug.   21,  1850. 

Minutes  of  4th  Session  of  Wis.  Annual  Conference  of  M.  E.  Church,. 

1851,  pp.  7,  8. 

Harverj,  Louis  Fowcll^—Iiovk  Co,  Whig.  Died  April  17, 1862.  Wis.  Nee, 
vol.  A,  pp.  40,  41:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  5,  pp.  48-63:  Wis.  Biog.,  vol.  4; 
Wis.  Misc.,  vol.  44,  No.  10:  Tuttle's  Wisconsin,  p.  735;  Matteson's  II- 
lust.  Hist,  of  Wis.,  pp.  403-405.  See  also  various  county  histories. 
Port.(3),  e) 

Hollenbcck,  Stephen  P.*  — Jow^  Co.    Whig.    Died  March  26,  1895. 
Jackson,  Andrew  B."^  —  Racine  Co.    Dem.    Died  March  25, 1878.  Wis. 
Nee,  vol.  1,  p.  .33. 

cTo/iJS,  J/?7o.*— Jefferson  Co.  Dem.  Died  Nov.  17,  1893.  \Vis.  Nec.,, 
vol.  5,  p.  80:  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  1877,  p.  217. 

Ji^f^c/,  *S7orW(-//Y?.*  — (See  list  of  delegates,  1846.) 

Kennedy,  William  Portage  Co.    Whig.    Died  Aug.  29, 1859. 

Kilhourn,  Byron  * — Milwaukee  Co.  Dem.  Died  Dec.  17,  1870.  Wis.. 
Nec,  vol.  2,  p.  55;  Wis.  Biog.,  vol.  6;  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.), 
pp'.  56-60;  Flower's  Milwaukee,  pp.  1173-1176;  Cat.  of  Port.  Gal.,  State 
Hist.  Soc,  of  Wis.,  1892,  p.  15.    Port.(0,  {') 

King,  Milwaukee  Co.    Whig.    Died  Oct.  13,  1876.    Wis.  Nec, 

vol.  1,  pp.  97,  9&;  vol.  2,  p.  82;  Wis.  Hist.  -Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  452;  Wis. 
War  Album,  vol.  1,  pp.  416-418:  vol.  2,  pp.  150.  151.  Port.(^; 

Kinnie,  Augustus  C.*— Walworth  Co.    Dem.    Died  Jan.  23,  1863. 

Lakin,  George  IF.*— Grant  Co.  Whig.  Died  Sept.  13,  1884.  Wis.. 
Nec,  vol.  4,  p.  87;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  215:  Gregory's  Industrial  Re- 
sources of  Wisconsin,  pp.  183-191. 

Larkin,    Charles  —Milwaukee.    Dem.    Died   Aug.  16,  1891.. 

W"^is.  Nec,  vol.  5,  p.  KX).  Port.(-) 

Larrabee,  Charles  i/.*— Dodge  Co.  Dem.  Died  Jan.  20,  18S3.  Wis.. 
Nec,  vol.  1,  pp.  69:  vol.  2,  pp.  14,  15;  vol.  4,  pp.  8-10;  Wis.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  9,  pp.  .366-388:  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  68;  Green  Bag,  vol.  9, 
pp.  18-70.    Port.('j,  (''),  (^) 

Latham,  JIollis*—\Yi\h\orth  Co.  Dem.  Died  Feb.  22,  1886.  Wis. 
Nec,  vol.  4,  p.  147. 

Lewis,  James  T. — Columbia  Co.  Dem.  Resides  at  Columlius.  Tuttle's 
Hist,  of  Wi.s.,  p.  779;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  122:  Wis.  War  Album,  vol.2, 
pp.  689-692;  Matteson's  Illust.  Hist,  of  Wis.,  pp.  411,  412;  Biog.  Diet. 
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of  Kep.  Men  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  pp.  338-3i0;  Men  of  Frogv.  of 

W^is.,  pp.  53-55.    Port('),  (') 
ZovcU.  Frederic  5'.*-~rSee  list  cf  delegates,  1846.) 
Lijinan,  Samuel  ir.*— Dodge  Co.    Died  May  27,  185G.  Port.(^) 
McClcUan,  Sainurl  7?.*— Kaciao  Co.    Dem.    Died  June  11,  189-0.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  3,  p.  21G. 

McDowell,  TFzY/ /am.*— Green  Co.    Whig.  Died  April  17,  1895.  History 

of  Green  Co.,  1SS4,  pp.  283-286. 
Mcirth),  Morgan  i.*— Brown  Co.     Dem.     Died  Dec.  10,  1887.  Wis. 

Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  11,  pp.  380-3S1:  Wis.  Biog.,  vol.  3;  Bench  and  Bar, 

p.  151;  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  pp.  392-395;  Tattle's  Hist,  of 

Wis.,  p.  799.    Port.('),  {=) 
Mulforcl,  ^^/-a.*— Wahvorth  Co.  Dem. 
Nichols,  Charlrs  J/.*— Dane  Co.    Dem.    Died  about  1869. 
O'Connor,  J'o/i/i.*— La  Fayette  Co.    Dem.    Died  March  29, 1854. 
Penlony,  Paf/'/c/:.*— Washington  Co.  Dem. 
Prentiss,  Theodore. -{Se&  list  of  delegates,  1846.) 

Patnsai/,  Alexander  B.'^—Gi-dnt  Co.   Whig.   Died  July  17,  1878.  Wis. 

Nee,  vol.  3,  pp.  34,  35:  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  -470. 
Bced,  Harrison. — Marquette  and  Winnebago  Cos.    Whig.    Resides  at 
.Jacksonville,  Fla. 

JReyraert,  James  7>.* — Racine  Co.  Dem.  Died  spring,  1896.  Ander- 
son, R.  B.,  Norwegian  Immigration,  p.  293;  Phrenological  Journal, 
Feb.,  1872.  Port.(^) 

Note.— James  D.  Roymert,  in  company  with  Evmi  H.  Heg,  published  the  first  Norwe- 
gian newspaper  in  America,  the  Nordlyset,  at  Norway,  Wis.,  during  the  years  l5i*T-49. 

JRichardson,  TT7///a?>i.T— Grant  Co.  Whig. 

Boot,  Z'/ca,2cr.*— Waukesha  Co.  Whig.  Died  July  25,  1S87.  Wis. 
Biog.,  vol.  1;  Salisbury's  Normal  Instruction  in  Wisconsin,  p.  8. 
Port.{^) 

Eoundtree,  John  ]Iaivkins^—GrAx\i  Co.  Whig.  Died  June  27,  1890. 
\Vis.  Nee,  vol.  3,  pp.  172,  213:  Wis.  Hist.  Proc,  1891,  pp.  19,  20:  Tut- 
tle's  Hist,  of  Wis.,  pp.  757,  758:  U.  S.  Biog.  Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  pp.  692, 
693;  History  of  Grant  Co.,  3881,  p.  920:  In  Memoriam,  John  H.  Round - 
tree  (Milw.,  1S90).    Port.('),  {') 

Sanders,  Horace  2'.*— Racine  Co.  Dem.  Died  Oct.  6,  1865.  Proc.  of 
State  Bar  Assoc.,  1S81,  pp.  130,  131. 

Scagel,  Cr'eo^-^/c.*— Wauke.sha  Co.     Dem,   Died  Aug.  30,  1850.  Port-f"*) 

SchdjJlcr,  J/o/-//"-.*— Milwaukee  Co.  Dem.  Died  Dec.  6,  1875.  Wirf. 
HLst.  Colls.,  vol.  12,  p.  314. 

Secor,  Thtodore.—URcine  Co.    Dem.    Resides  at  Spencer,  Iowa. 

Steadman,  »S'//a.s\*— Sheboygan  Co.  Whitr. 

Ttavt^:/-,  i/a/'J'-iw/ r;.*— Washington  Co.  Dem.  Died  Nov.  22,  1893.  Wis. 
Ncc,  vol.  5,  p.  79;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  290. 
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Vcmdcf'pool,  yl6ra//i.*— JelYerson  Co.    Dera.    Died  Sept.,  187i. 
Ward,  Joseph."^ — Iowa  Co.  Whirr. 

Warden,  Allcn.'^—L^.  Ydyvtte  Co.    Dem.    Died  March  11,  1S97.  Wis. 

Nee,  voL  6,  p.  80.  Port.(-') 
Wheeler,  Wl/Uani  A*— Diine  Co.    Dem.    Died  May  5, 1881.    Wis.  Nee, 

voL  3,  p.  Ill:  Wis.  Hist  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  458. 
Whiton,  Edward  T'.*— Rock  Co.  Whig.  Died  April  12,  1859.  Wis. 
Nee,  vol.  A,  p.  35;  Bench  and  Bar,  p.  51;  Wis.  Supreme  Court  Re- 
-  ports,  vol  8,  pp.  xi-sx:  Tuttle's  Hist,  of  Wis.,  pp.  732,733:  U.  S.  Biog. 
Diet.  (Wis.  vol.),  pp.  21-22;  Proc.  of  State  Bar  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  55-57: 
-Green  Bag,  vol.  9,  "pp.  63-67.    Port.i^),  {') 
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BY  JAMES  SUTHERLAND. 

As  the  writer,  some  forty  years  ago,  occupied  a  position  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  tirst  measure  for  a  nor- 
mal school  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  he  subsequently  prepared,  in  the 
main,  the  measure  which  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 
normal  school  system  —  he  hereby  gives,  in  compliance  with  re- 
peated requests,  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
normal  schools  in  this  State.  In  doing  this,  he  claims  no  special 
merit  for  himself;  the  measure,  as  will  be  seen,  was  more  a 
m.atter  of  accident  than  of  design  on  his  part.  When,  however, 
he  prepared  it,  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  good  authority  has  written  the 
history  of  their  growth,  and  also  gives  us  something  in  regard 
to  their  origin.  There  is,  however,  an  early  inner  history, 
which  the  records  do  not  fully  disclose,  and  with  which  favoring 
circumstances  made  the  writer  familiar;  it  is  this  history  which 
will  mainly  be  related.  '  .  * 

To  commence,  then,  at  the  foundation.  The  constitution  of 
the  State  contains  a  provision  authorizing  the  establishing  of 
normal  schools.  Section  two  of  article  ten  of  the  constitution, 
which  makes  provision  for  our  school  fund,  and  the  objects  to 
which  it  shall  be  applied,  says:  "The  residue  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  academies  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  thcefor.  " 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  State  government,  Eleaz(U' 
Root,  the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  his 
report  to  the  legislature  called  attention  to  the  importance  oi 
establishing  normal  schools.  His  successors  in  ofiice.  Superin- 
tendents Ladd.  Wright,  and  J3arry,  each  made  like  recotnmen- 
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clations  in  their  reports.  The  State  University,  during  its  early 
history,  introduced  and  for  several  yeaT-s  .maintained  a  quasi 
noriTial  department,  which  was  discontinued  after  the  establish- 
ment of  our  regular  normal  school  system.  No  action  was  taken 
upon  tlie  subject  by  our  legislature,  until  the  year  1856.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  that  year,  Superintendent  Barry  handed  the 
writer,  who  was  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  educa- 
tion, and  school  and  university  lands,  "A  bill  for  an  act  to 
provide  for  normal  instruction  and  teachers'  institutes,"  and 
requested  him  to  introduce  it,  which  he  did.  This  was  the  first 
:advance  made  for  normal  schools  in  our  legislature. 

As  the  measure  proposed  that  the  schools  should  be  supported 
by  a  tax,  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  came  at  a  time  of  great 
financial  depression,  —  when  frequent  applications  were  made  to 
the  legislature  for  the  extension  of  time  for  the  collection  of 
taxes,  in  various*  parts  of  the  State, —  it  met  with  but  little 
favor  from  any  one,  and  died  a  natural  death. 

To  understand  more  fully  on  w^hat  foundation  the  normal 
school  system  of  the  State  rests,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that, 
at  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature  in  1856,  an  act  was  passed 
(October  15)  authorizing  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
of  the  State  (donated  by  an  act  of  congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
•enable  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  other  states  to  reclaim  the 
■swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,"  approved  Sep- 
tember 28,  1850). 

By  the  provisions  of  this  State  law,  one-fourth  of  the  net 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  was  given  to  the 
-counties  in  which  the  lands  were  located,  for  drainage  purposes; 
and  -three-fourths  were  appropriated  to  the  State  school  fund. 
The  writer,  as  well  as  other  friends  of  education  in  the  legisla- 
ture, urged  this  latter  provision  in  the  bill,  for  the  reason 
that  by  an  imprudent  sale  (to  say  the  least)  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  State  school  lands,  the  school  fund  had  lost  largely 
and  needed  replenishing.  The  matter,  too,  of  ultimately  rais- 
ing a  fund  therefrom  for  the  support  of  normal  schools,  was 
considered  at  this  time.  By  tlu-  terms  of  the  law  the  regular 
board  of  school  commissioners  were  to  sell  the  lands,  the  same 
as  other  school  lands  were  sold.     The  bill  was  introduced  by  my 
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colleague.  Senator  (afterward  G-overnor)  Harvey,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  senate  committee  on  sv/amp  aad  overflowed  lauds. 

To  explain  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  writer  to  ur^^^ 
the  passage  of  the  bill  which  became  mainly  our  first  normal 
school  law,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  previous  to  the  year  1858 
the  income  of  the  University  had  to  be  annually  appropriated 
to  that  institution  by  the  legislature;  and  that  efforts  were 
made,  at  various  times,  to  have  certain  denominational  institu- 
tions in  the  State  recognized  as  branches  of  the  University,  and 
to  give  them  a  share  in  its  income.  This  idea  was  at  variance 
with  the  terms  of  the  grant  of  the  lands  from  which  the  fund 
was  derived,  as  w^ell  as  those  of  our  State  constitution,  and  any 
procedure  of  this  kind  under  a  statute  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  permanently  enjoined;  and  yet  these  applications  for  a 
share  in  the  University  fund  were  annually  renewed. 

The  friends  of  our  denominational  schools, —  having  become 
convinced  that  the  legishature  could  not  constitutionally  give 
them  any  of  the  University  fund,  —  at  the  next  session  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  for  the  disposition  of  the  swamp  lands,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  attempting  to  secure  aid  from  that  source, 
and  combined  for  that  object.  Accordingly,  about  March,  1857. 
President  Chapin,  of  BeloiL  College;  President  Savage,  of  Car- 
roll College,  Waukesha;  and  President  Cooke,  of  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, Appleton,  came  to  the  cajjital  by  agreement,  and  there 
gave  the  writer  a  bill  wdiich  they  had  prepared,  requesting  him 
to  introduce  it  in  the  senate.  This  they  probably  did  because 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  and  also  was 
personally  acquainted  with  two  of  them.  It  was  entitled  "A 
bill  to  create  and  establish  a  literary  fund  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  swamp  lands.  "  The  bill  I  could  not  recommend,  as  it 
proposed  the  diversion  of  State  funds  to  denominational  institu- 
tions, which  procedure  I  regarded  as  unwarranted  by  the  con- 
stitution.  Not  wishing  to  introduce  a  bill  the  passage  of 
which  I  could  not  recommend,  T  took  it  to  Senator  Barber  of 
Grant  county,  requesting  him  to  introduce  it  and  have  it 
referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  promising  him  that  T 
would  report  the  bill  with  a  substitute.  Mr.  Barber  introduced 
the  bill  the  same  day,  and  had  it  so  referred.    It  was  getting 
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late  in  the  session,  and  I  realized  that  if  any  measure  was  passed 
by  that  legislature,  it  must  bi>  t[uiokiy  prepared.  I  took  the  bill 
that  night  to  my  boarding-house,  and  spent  the  night,  until  four 
o'clock  next  morning,  in  preparing  a  substitute.  The  next  day 
I  reported  the  bill  to  the  senate,  with  a  substitute,  and  it 
finally  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  twenty-four;  noes, 
one. 

When  it  reached  the  assembly  a  kindred  bill,  though  ditfer- 
ering  in  most  of  its  provisions,  was  pendincr  in  that  body.  It 
was  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Evans,  of  Racine,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education;  and  both  bills  were 
favorably  reported  by  that  committee.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
two  bills,  they  were  finally  referred  to  a  special  committee  who 
reported  a  compromise  measure,  made  up  mainly  of  the  senate 
bill,  and  containing  some  of  the  features  of  the  assembly  bill. 
The  bill  thus  modified  came  back  to  the, senate.  The  changes 
made  in  the  assembly  were  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  and  the 
measure  was  passed  and  became  a  law  on  ]March  7,  1S57. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was:  "An  act  for  the  encouraoement  of 
academies  and  normal  schools."  This  title  was  o-lven  it,  in  or- 
der  to  conform  with  the  educational  provision  in  the  State  con- 
stitution. The  main  object  in  the  })reparation  of  tlie  bill  was 
threefold:  To  stop  the  raid  upon  the  State  school  fund,  to  af- 
ford temporary  relief  to  the  academies  and  colleges,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  organize  normal  departments  or  institutes, 
thus  helping  to  tide  them  over  the  hard  times  and  their  conse- 
quent financial  embarrassments ;  and  ultimately  to  found  a  regu- 
lar normal  school,  or  system  of  schools,  which  would  be  sup- 
ported from  the  fund  derived  fj-om  the  sale  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands.  Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  main  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  as  cMiacted  into  a  law:  Section  one,  which  pro- 
vides the  funds  for  the  schools,  is  as  follows;  "It  shall  here- 
after be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  school  and  university 
lands  to  apportion  the  income  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  granted  to  this  State  (by  an  -ret  of  congress  entitled 
an  act  to  enable  the  State  of  Ai-kansas  and  other  States  to  re- 
claim the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  Iheir  limits,'  ap- 
12 
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proved  September  28,  1850)  to  normal  institutes  and  academies, 
as  hereinafter  provided." 

A  part  of  section  nine  reads:  "Every  chartered  college  or 
university  in  this  State,  in  which  the  usual  college  course  of 
studies  has  been  established  and  prosecuted,  having  corporate 
property  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  above  all  en- 
cumbrances, and  every  incorporated  academy  having  corporate 
property  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  normal  institute  in  connection  therewith, 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  shall  receive  from  the  income  of 
the  fund,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act. " 

Section  14  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  separate  nor- 
mal school,  and  reads:  "Whenever  any  town,  city,  or  village  in 
this  State  shall  propose  to  give  a  site  and  suitable  building  and 
fixtures  for  a  State  normal  school  free  from  all  encum.brances, 
said  board  of  regents  may  consider  the  same;  and  if,  in  their 
opinion,  the  interests  of  education  will  be  advanced  thereby,  they 
may,  in  their  discretion,  select  from  such  propositions  the  one 
most  feasible  and  located  in  sach  place  as  is  deemed  easiest  of 
access,  and  apportion  to  the  same  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  teach- 
ers therein." 

By  the  provisions  of  section  fifteen,  tuition  in  these  schools 
was  to  be  free:  "No  charge  shall  be  made  for  tuition  to  any 
pupil  or  scholar  in  said  normal  school  whose  purpose  is  to  fit 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  common  schools  in  this  State;  and  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  scholars,  and  the  regulations  under 
which  they  shall  be  admitted,  shall  be  determined  by  the  board 
of  regents." 

Section  two  is  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose  of  more  fully 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  consti- 
tuted a  board  of  nine  regents,  to  be  called  the  board  of  regents 
of  normal  schools,  no  two  of  whom  shall-  reside  in  any  one 
county  of  this  Stale.  They  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The  governor  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex-oflicio  members 
of  the  said  board  of  egents.  They  shall  have  a  voice,  but  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  of  the  business  of  the  board  of  re- 
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gents."  It  will  be  noticed  that,  by  this  section  of  law,  the  gov- 
ernor was  authorized  to  nominate  a  board  of  .nine  persons,  who, 
when  confirmed  by  the  senate,  became  the  regents  of  normal 
schools,  with  power  to  act  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Governor  Bashford,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
nominated  the  first  board  of  regents  as  follows:  Alfred  Bran- 
son, Prairie  du  Chien;  Martin  P.  Kinney,  Racine;  Edward 
Cooke,  Appleton;  Noah  H.  Virgin,  Platteville;  J.  J.  Enos, 
Watertown;  John  G.  McKindley,  Kenosha;  Damon  Y.  Kilgore, 
Madison;  A.  C.  Spicer,  Milton;  Samuel  A.  Bean,  Waukesha. 
Though  not  confirmed  by  the  senate  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  the  first  board  were  invested  with  full  power  to  act 
until  their  successors  should  be  appointed. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  governor,  this  board  met  at  the 
capitol  in  the  city  of  ]Madison,  July  15,  1857,  and  organized  by 
the  election  of  M.  P.  Kinney,  president;.  Edward  Cooke,  vice- 
president;  and  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  secretary.  They  continued  in 
session  about  three  days,  during  which  time  they  adopted  rules 
for  their  government,  and  appointed  the  following  committees: 
(1)  On  rules;  (2)  on  a  course  of  study;  (3)  to  prescribe  forms 
of  application;  (4)  on  a  distinct  normal  school.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  last  committee  plainly  indicates  that  the  first 
board  understood  that  the  law  contemplated  ultimately  an  in- 
dependent normal  school  system.  A  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, represented  the  schools  to  be  immediately  benefited  by  the 
law;  and  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  they  proposed  the  amend- 
ment in  the  assembly,  to  limit  to  three  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually the  appropriation  for  a  distinct  normal  school.  This 
would  have  tended  to  perpetuate  the  income  to  their  several  in- 
stitutions. 

No  one  could  at  that  time  foresee  what  would  grow  from 
this  beginning.  Very  important  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  law,  at  various  times  since,  greatly  improving  it,  by 
adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the  State  and  to  the  wants  of  our 
normal  school  system.  One  important  advantage  of  this  first 
law  was  that  it  secured  a  normal  school  fund  at  an  opportune 
time,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  also  in- 
augurated the  system  of  normal  education;  and  it  protected  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  State  school  fund  from  those  who,  otherwise,  might 

have  pertnaneutly  diverted  it.     Eight  institutions  of  learninor,  . 

Lawrence  University,  Milton  ncademy,  Allen's  Grove  acadeniv, 
Beloit  high  school,  Platteville  academy,  Albion  academy,  Wau- 
paca high  school,  and  Delavan  high  school, —  in  due  time  organ- 
ized normal  institutes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  drew  some  support  from  the  normal  fund  up  to  the  time  | 
that  a  regular  normal  school  was  established,  when  their  income 
from  it  ceased.  These  departments  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  normal  regents;  and  though  the  work  they  accomplished 
was  comparatively  small,  it  was  not  without  beneficial  results. 
Numerous  good  teachers  received  their  education  therein;  and 
students  who  could  pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  so 
honest  men  and  so  able  educators  as  J.  L.  Pickard  and  J.  Ct. 
Mc'Mynn,  who  were  successively  the  agents  of  the  regents  for 
that  work,  must  have  been  reasonably  well  qualiiled  tor  teachei-s. 

The  schools,  like  other  educational  institutions  in  our  country, 
were  largely  depleted  by  enlistment>.  in  our  late  civil  v/ar,  show- 
ing that  education  and  patriotism  go  hand  in  hand. 

By  the  year  1861!,  the  income  of  the  fund  had  sufficiently  in- 
creased for  the  support  of  one  school,  when  the  trustees  of  Platte- 
ville academy  o^Tered  tliat  institution  to  the  State  free  of  charge, 
on  condition  that  the  State  would  accept  and  endow  it,  as  a 
normal  school.  The  board  of  regents  accepted  it  upon  these 
terms,  and  a  State  school  was  opened  therein  October  9,  iSCt;. 

This  was  the  first  regular  nonnal  school  established  in  the  State. 
The  next  place  to  propose  a  site  and  building  free  of  charge, 
on  the  condition  that  a  normal  school  should  be  establishiHl 
there,  was  the  village  of  Whitewater :  a  school  was  accoi-dingiy 
opened  there  in  March,  ISGS.  The  third  school  was  opened  at 
Oshkosh,  September  12,  1S71.  The  fourth  school  was  dedicated 
at  Paver  Falls,  September  2,  ISTT).  The  fifth  school  was  o})ened 
at  Milwaukee,  September  14.  ISS.'):  the  sixth,  at  Stevens  Point. 
September  17,  18114;  and  the  seventh  and  last,  located  at  Su- 
perior, was  opened  September  8,  18!>5.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  school  in  Milwaukee  (September,  ISS')),  th" 
income  of  the  normal  fund  supported  all  the  schools,  except 
for  a  small  amount  received  for  tuition  in   the  model  schools 
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Diaintaiiiod  in  connection  therewith,  to  aid  students  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching.  The  school  sites,  with  the  buildings,  were 
all  donated  by  the  cities  where  they  are  established. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  school  in  ^Milwaukee,  the  legis- 
lature made  an  apj^ropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
its  support.  On  the  establishment  of  two  more  schools  by  the 
legislature  of  1>03.  a  tax  of  one- twentieth  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar 
was  levied  for  their  support.  Since  that  time,  for  their  better 
equipment  and  support,  an  additional  tax  has  been  raised  — 
making  the  total  tax  upon  the  State,  for  the  support  of  our 
normal  school  system,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. The  yearly  income  from  the  sale  of  normal  school  lands  is 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  a  large  amount  of  the 
lands  from  which  this  fund  is  derived* yet  remains  to  be  sold,  it 
will  be  considerably  increased  in  the  future,  —  possibly,  enough 
to  raise  the  principal  to  two  million  dollars. 

The  normal  system  of  Wisconsin,  as  reported  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  (July,  1S97, 
at  Milwaukee'),  "  comprises  seven  well-equipped  schools  in  ac- 
tive operation.  These  schools  have  enrolled  during  the  past 
yeai',  2,804  adult  professional  students,  with  about  1,200 
children  in  the  training  departments.  The  only  other  states 
which  equal  or  approach  this  aggregate  are  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania:  but  Wisconsin's  ratio  of  attendance  to  popula- 
tion is  much  greater  than  theirs.  New  York  has  a  normal 
school  for  each  ltG,500  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools; 
Pennsylvania  has  one  for  each  IhO.OOO  of  pupils  in  the  common 
schools;  while  Wisconsin  has  one  for  each  (50,000  pupils.  New 
Y^ork  has  one  professional  student  in  the  normal  schools  for  each 
1,150  of  population;  Pennsylvania  has  one  for  each  1,005  of  popu- 
lation; Wisconsin  has  one  for  each  (100  of  population.  Wiscon- 
sin may  claim  to  be  the  normal  school  state  i>((r  e:>'cclle)Lce^  of  all 
the  Union. " 

It  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  "the  public  schools  of 
our  country  are  the  people's  colleges;"'  that  in  them  must  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  be  educated,  if  educated  at  all;  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  foundation  principles  upon  which 
our  republican  government  rests.     It  is  therefore  very  impor- 
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tant  tliat  we  have  in  our  public  schools  teachers  of  good  charac- 
ter and  general  intelligence,  in  order  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
the  State;  hence  the  |)aramount  importance  of  good  schools  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 

While  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  her  ma- 
terial resources  and  progress,  and  in  the  success  of  her  acade- 
mies and  colleges, —  and  especially  in  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  her  State  University,  as  well  as  of  that  kindred  educational 
institution,  her  State  Historical  Society, —  she  may  well  be  also 
proud  of  her  grand  system  of  normal  schools,  which  are  doing  so 
noble  a  work  in  training  teachers  for  the  better  education  of  hev 
sons  and  daughters,  thus  enabling  them  to  become  more  intelli- 
gent and  useful  citizens. 
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'introduction. 

BY  JOSEPH  HENRY  CROOKER. 

During  a  residence  of  tea  years  in  Madison,  it  was  my  lot  to 
travel  extensively,  on  various  errands  over  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. In  these  travels,  I  found  myself  treading-  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Ichabod  Codding.  It  was  seldom  that  I  visited  a  vil- 
lage or  city  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  men  and 
women  wlio  spoke,  with  the  fervor  of  intense  afTection,  of  this 
heroic  apostle  of  righteousness.  Though  twenty  years  had  thefi 
passed  since  his  death,  and  forty  yeui's  since  his  first  work  in 
this  Commonwealth,  still,  among  his  numerous  friends,  T  found 
his  memory  fresh  and  his  name  not  only  revered,  but  asso- 
ciated with  all  things  that  make  for  the  better  life. 

The  impression  which  Mr.  Codding  made  upon  people  was 
peculiarly  strong,  permanent,  and  ennobling.  The  enthusiasm 
which  he  evoked,  the  affection  which  he  inspired,  the  influence 
which  he  exerted,  were  very  remarkable.  He  took  hold  of 
people  in  a  masterly  manner;  I  never  met  in  connection  with 
any  one  else,  such  evidences  of  personal  devotion.  Very  touch- 
ing to  me  were  the  displays  of  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  his 
friends,  as  they  showed  me  old  letters  and  pictures  as  if  the  rel- 
ics of  a  saint  —  as  indeed  they  were.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  converse  with  many  persons  who  knew  him;  and,  as 
a  rule,  I  have  noted  that,  before  they  had  talked  very  long, 
tears  filled  their  eyes  and  emotion  choked  their  voices.  This, 
too,  I  have  seen  with  hard-headed  business  and  professional 
men,  not  given  to  sentimentalism.  Mr.  Codding  must  have 
been  a  man  of  striking  personality,  to  have  impressed  ])eople  so 
deeply;  and  I  gladly  put  on  record  this  testimony  to  the  wide 
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scope  and  intense  character  of  his  personal  influence.  It  \va^  a 
wide-reaching  influence  for  good,  upon  large  multitudes.  Tv>- 
timony  to  this  interesting  fact  is  also  borne  by  such  well-knov.  r. 
men  as  Parker  Pilisbui-y,  (.'harles  K.  AVhipple,  Oliver  Johu.so'.. 
and  others,  in  letters  to  me  in  reference  to  .Mr.  Codding,  with 
whom  they  labored,  —  letters  which,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  pro- 
duce here. 

Ichabod  Codding  deserves  more  fame  than  he  has  received. 
As  will  be  seen  from  tliis  interesting  memoir,  he  was  a  pitnieer 
in  the  temperance  reform,  almost  a  martyr  to  the  cause;  he  v/iis 
a  powerful  preacher  of  rational  Christianity,  when  dogmatism 
was  very  narrow  and  intolerance  was  ver-y  bitter;  but  most  of 
all,  he  was  an  eloquent,  untiring,  and  courageous  advocate  01 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  at  the  very  dawn  of  that  great  move- 
ment. An  early  associate  of  Garrison,  a  co-laborer  with  Chase, 
a  fellow-worker  with  Lincoln,  it  does  seem  a  little  strange  that 
his  name  should  have  been  so  soon  forgotten.  If,  like  his  frier.d 
Lovejoy,  he  had  died  earlier  at  the  hands  of  a  mob;  if  his  later 
work  had  been  farther  East,  n.earer  tlie  centers  of  put>licity;  or 
if  he  had  lived  twenty  yeai-s  longer,  his  name  would  probably 
now  be  widely  known.  F<jr  Mr.  Codding  was  in  many  ways  a 
great  man.  Many  good  judges  of  oratory,  who  have  heard  all 
our  noted  speakers,  have  tcild  me  that,  in  persuasiveness,  fev/ 
equaled  him  and  none  surpassed  him.  He  had  marvelous  success 
in  captivating  an  adverse  audience.  Many  have  told  me  tliat, 
as  young  men,  they  went  with  others  to  break  up  his  meetings 
and  mob  him,  but  became  converts  long  before  he  closed  speak- 
in  o-.  The  work  that  he  did  as  temperance  advocate,  as  editor, 
as  apostle  of  human  rights,  and  as  preacher,  was  large  ar.d 
fruitful. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  was  written  in  ISSti-Sl, 
by  his  widow,  Hannah  ^Maria  Preston  Codding,  who  died  ir. 
1S84.  It  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  a  most  interesting  his- 
tory of  a  great  struggle.  Some  parts  of  it  are  especially  thrill- 
ing. I  am  glad  that  this  story  of  his  life  is  to  And  a  place  in  the 
publications  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  The 
facts  of  his  later  years  ar.^  not  given  her.'  as  fully  as  they  ought  t> 
be  described.     For  nearly  a  score  of  years  before  his  death. 
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:vir.  Codvling  spent  a  iaro-e  part  of  his  time  in  this  State;-  and  he 
contributed  mightily  to  every  great  and  noble  interest  of  this 
Commonwealth.  It  was  in  liaraboo  that  the- last  six  year.,  of 
his  life  were  passed,  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  ehureh;  it  is 
thei-e  that  his  memory  is  greenest,  there  that  his  friends  most 
aoound.  The  Free  Congregational  Church  of  that  city  was 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  him.  The  name  of  Codding  was  once 
on  the  lips  of  applauding  multitudes;  it  was  greeted  far  and 
wide  with  great  enthusiasm;  it  was  associated  with  deep  moral 
earnestness  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.  H^s  name  may 
vrell  be  preserved  by  the  State  Historical  Society  among  the 
honored  worthies  of  Wisconsin. 


BTOGRAPHTCAL  SKETCH. 

BY  HANNAH  MARIA  I'KESTON  CODDING. 

The  commission  given  by  the  British  c:own  to  Sir  William 
Coddington  as  governor  of  Rhode  Island  (dated  KioO),  also  his 
ancient  coat  of  arms,  and  a  portrait  of  himself,  are  now  in  the 
state  house  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Ichabod  Codding '  was  his  de- 
scendant in  the  eighth  generation.  He  was  born  September  23, 
ISIO.  in  Bristol,  Ontai'io  county,  Xew  York,  to  which  place  his 
parents  had  removed  as  pioneers  from  ]\Iassachusetts.  He  was 
the  fifth  child,  —  having  three  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  maturity.  His  father,  Faunce  Codding,  a  stui'dy, 
noble  character,  fell  victim  to  a  malignant  fever,  dying  Juiv  2f), 
ISIO  —  three  months  before  the  birth  of  this  son,  whom  the 
m.other,  in  her  sore  anguish  and  bereavement,  named  Ichabod, 
"for,"  said  she,  "the  glory  is  departed."  Her  widowhood  of 
si.xty  years  attested  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  husband. 
Her  family  name  was  Andrews. 

This  mother  was  remarkable  not  only  for  her  tenderness,  but 
for  energy,  strong  common-sense,  intellectual  vigor,  and  origi- 
nality,— -as  well  as  for  patriotic  love  to  her  country,  and  pi-ide  in 

'The  .syllable  t()n^  in  the  family  name,  was  dropped  about  the  year  17CX). 
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its  history.  She  carefully  instiiled  this  into  the  tender  minds  of 
her  children,  by  oft-repeated  tales  of  the  Revolutionary  time 
and  v,ar,  when  at  evening  the  broken- circle  gathered  round  the 
broad  and  kindly  hearth.  Her  intelligence  and  faithfulness  also 
made  up  to  them  the  deficiency  of  school  advantages.  She 
possessed  a  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  a  brilliant  fancy,  and 
dramatic  power,  which  were  all  turned  to  ticcount  in  the  train- 
ing of  her  fatherless  children.  Though  poverty  narrowed  their 
opportunities  on  all  sides,  their  minds  were  developed,  and 
stored  with  useful  knowledge ;  their  sympathies  broadened  and 
deepened;  self-control,  industry,  and  usefulness,  were  made 
habitual;  the  divine  law  was  reverently  taught  them  as  the  rule 
of  life;  and  religion  was  reo*arded  as  livino-  accordinc^  to  that 
law,  rather  than  as  assent  to  any  creed. 

lehabod's  early  boyhood  was  marked  by  uncommon  energy 
and  physical  activity.  He  took  pride  in  lifting  the  heaviest 
weio-hts,  in  runnino;  the  swiftest  races,  and  in  all  feats  of 
Strength  and  agility.  In  wrestling  with  a  lad  older  than  him- 
self, his  knee  was  dislocated;  and  a  long  confinement  followed, 
in  which  his  love  of  activity  turned  heartily  to  learning.  With 
the  help  of  his  mother,  he  acquired  the  elements  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  became  conversant  with  many  books,  with  the  con- 
tents and  peculiarities  of  which  he  entertained  and  amused  his 
mates,  with  a  rare  charm  of  manner, —  to  the  delight  of  his 
mother,  whose  joy  it  was  to  see,  as  she  did,  his  opening  promise. 
Responding  day  by  day  to  her  simple,  wholesome,  and  practical 
teaching,  and  under  the  pure  influence  of  a  mothers  and  a 
sister's  love,  he  seems  to  have  been  baptized,  even  while  yet  a 
boy,  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  to  have  entered  upon 
his  noble  career  as  a  reformer. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  seeing  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance (though  ignorant  of  the  great  temperance  movement  at  the 
East),  he  drew  up  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  won  many 
of  his  young  comrades  to  its  support.  His  first  temperance 
lecture,  given  at  that  time,  is  still  in  possession  of  his  family. 
In  its  delivery,  he  evinced  the  germ  of  that  power  in  the  e.K- 
pression  of  moral  truth,  which  so  distinctly  marked  his  life. 
Full  of  enthusiasm,  he  went  into  the  surrounding  country  a 
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young  apostle  of  temperance,  and,  before  he  had  reached  tlie 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  had  given  a  hundred  temperance 
lectures.  In  one  of  these  early  lectures,  now  extant,  he  took 
the  radical  ground  that  intemperance  is  a  sin  against  God,  and 
must  be  seen  as  such  and  forsaken,  before  any  permanent  or 
real  reform  can  be  efTected  in  the  man;  also  that  the  liquor 
traffic  —  being  an  efficient  cause  of  ultimate  ruin  to  the  mind, 
body,  and  soul  of  those  who  partake,  in  sapping  the  foundation 
of  morals,  and  endangering  the  permanence  of  our  institutions  — 
has  no  real  right  to  the  protection  of  law,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  the  welfare  of  all.  To  this  very  level,  popular  senti- 
ment in  our  country  is  now  rapidly  rising. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  when,  by  the  power  of  divine 
truth,  spiritual  life  became  to  him  a  conscious  reality,  its  lofty 
claims  were  so  heartily  acknowledged  that  he  made  the  most 
self-sacrificing' efforts  to  live  them  out. —  in  the  smallest  matters 
endeavoring  to  shun  every  evil,  and  limiting  himself  to  the  most 
simple  and  inexpensive  dress  and  living,  that  he  might  "let 
his  light  shine."  Soon  after  this  time,-  Mr.  Codding  entered  the 
academy  at  Canandaigua,  New  York,  to  prepare  for  college;  he 
there  gave  instruction  in  the  English  department,  as  a  means  of 
paying  his  way.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  his  fellow  student  at 
that  time.  Three  years  later,  Mr.  Codding  entered  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont.  It  was  here  that  the  sad  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can slave  reached  his  ear,  and  stirred  the  deep  fountains  of  his 
tender  and  compassionate  soul.  The  country  was  beginning  to 
shake  with  excitement  on  the  subject,  and  he  could  not  hush  his 
manly  sympathies  and  be  silent.  Accordingly  he  gained  per- 
mission during  his  junior  year,  from  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
to  go  out  for  a  few  weeks  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

This  was  his  initiation  into  the  distinctive  work  of  his  life; 
his  earliest  consecration  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  soon  found 
himself  engaged  in  no  holiday  service.  Furious  mobs  howled 
on  his  track;  the  doors  of  public  halls  and  churches  were  closed 
against  him;  priests  and  politicians,  saints  and  sinners,  all 
joined  in  fraternal  sympathy,  and  vied  with  each  other  to  silence 
the  young  Will)erforce.  The  faculty  of  the  college  took  fright, 
-lest  its  reputation  should  suffer  from  the  unpopularity  of  such 
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a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  slavery,  and  represented  that  ho 
was  a  truant  from  college  duties.  Learning,  on  his  return,  what 
liad  been  done  to  diso-race  him,  he  went  to  the  authorities  of  tb.t^ 
college,  and  brought  1heni  to  own  tlio  falsehood  and  to  retract  the 
censure.  But  although  restored  to  regular  standing,-his  wounded 
spirit  forced  him  to  abandon  the  college  where  he  had  been  so 
cruelly  and  basely  treated. 

He  liad  entered  college  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  and  of  going  as  a  missionary  to  foreign 
lands:  but  when  he  saw  how  the  wail  of  enslaved  millions  in  our 
own  land  was  received  by  the  churches  of  Christ, —  how  men- 
professing  to  be  foilbvv"ers  of  the  merciful  Jesus  grew  pale  with 
rage  or  fear  at  the  base  story  of  the  slave's  wrongs, —  he,  though 
but  a  youth,  saw  that  their  influence  helped  to  rivet  the  chain- 
of  slavery  upon  his  fellow-men,  and  he  changed  his  purpose. 
His  work  —  his  life-vrork  —  was  at  his  door. 

Now  he  girded  himself  for  the  great  anti-slavery  conflict. 
With  Theodore  D.  Weld  he  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer  for 
divine  help,  to  make  the  full  consecration  of  all  his  powers  to 
the  sacred  cause,  and  for  guiding  wisdom  all  the  v^'ay.  Witli 
this  spirit  of  loyalty  to  God  and  love  to  humanity,  he  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  had 
just  then  entered  the  field. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Mason,  dated  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  August  22,  ISoii,  he  says: 

I  am  engaged  to  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  as  a  public  lecturer. 
I  feel  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  noble,  a  holy,  enterprise.  I  really  feel,  from 
my  heart,  unworthy  to  plead  the  cause  of  three  millions  of  my  x)Oor  down- 
trodden, imbruted  fellow-men.  But  when  the  mighty  champions  of  Israel 
do  not  dare  to  go  forth  to  meet  this  modern  more  than  Goliath,  if  it 
please  the  Almighty,  a  far  less  than  the  boy  David  will  take  his  sling  and 
stone,  and  go  forth  to  meet  him,  in  the  full  assurance  that  he  whoinspire-^ 
his  heart  will  direct  it  to  the  monster's  head.  It  is  an  inspiring  subject. 
It  is  enough  to  entalent  the  talentless,  to  give  spirit  to  the  spiritless.  F 
expect  to  meet  with  opposition,  perhaps  with  mob-violence; .  but  is  it  not 
good  to  say  to  all, 

"  AvWf'  for  the  forsaken  .<lave  I 
Ui»oii  your  (xod  forcuurap'  call, 

.\n(J  in  hiji  -trt'iipth  pu  fr)rtli  to  save."  , 

About  this  time,    JSljl),   Zebina  Eastman  (now  resident  in- 
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Chicage-),  who  was  consul  to  England  during  the  term  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln)  lieard  .Mr.  Codding  in  Jamaica_,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  iiKuintains,  in  one  of  his  earli-est  speeches  in  this 
cause.     He  says: 

Learnino^  that  an  anti-slavery  lecturer  was  to  speak  in  the  old,  antique 
meeting  house,  I  went.  It  was  filled,  crowded.  The  man  who  came  into 
the  pulpit  with  the  venerable  minister,  and  who  filled  it  that  day,  was 
Ichabod  Codding.  His  picture  is  distinctly  in  my  mind,  though  it  is  forty- 
five  years  ago,  as  ho  stood  there,  his  face  radiant  with  smiles,  humor  and 
vivacity.  *  *  ^  Young  Codding  did  his  work  well.  He  brought  out  the 
"Bible  argument'*  in  a  clear,  logical  manner,  quoting  jxissage  after  pas- 
sage to  clinch  every  argument.  I  was  never  so  interested  in  a  sermon. 
The  audience  was  held  in  perfect  control  by  his  chain  of  evidence  and 
fluent  utterance:  for  even  at  that  early  time  he  manifested  that  remarkable 
eloquence  and  power  as  an  orator  which,  afterwards,  so  often  stirred  the 
people  of  the  Western  jirairies.  The  next  week,  I  met  him  at  Fayette- 
ville,  Vt.,  where  with  a  faithful  few  he  held  a  convention.  Oscar  L.  Shaf- 
ter  (since  chief  justice  of  California,  then  a  law-student  and  an  abolition- 
ist) was  there.  The  president  of  the  convention  was  the  venerable  Charles 
Phelps,  uncle  of  Gen.  Phelps.  Amos  Dresser  was  there,  and  told  his  story 
of  being  publicly  whir)[»ed  in  Xashviile,  Tenn.,  the  year  before, —  because 
some  anti-slavery  papers  were  found  in  his  trunk,  and  because  he^had 
been  a  student  at  Lane  Semin.iry,  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Codding  made  the  main  speech.  It  was  a  portraiture  of 
slavery,  the  sum  of  all  sin  and  crime  —  its  cruelties,  its  violation  of  natural 
and  civil  rights,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  North  in  the  matter.  He 
answered  the  question  so  often  put  then,  "  Why  don't  you  go  South  and 
])reach  ?  " 

In  a  letter,  also  to  his  sister,  written  two  years  later,  Mr. 
Codding  says:  "It  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  very  great  priv- 
ilege, to  defend  the  principle  of  natural  equal  rights,  which  is 
fast  gaining  ground  in  the  North.  The  principles  of  al)olition 
are  destined  to  triumph.  1  don't  know  how  long  the  Lord  will 
have  me  labor  in  this  particular  vineyard.  It  may  be  till  every 
yoke  is  broken  and  the  oppressed  go  free. " 

For  five  years,  he  traveled  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massach.u- 
setts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  —  giving  himself  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  being  to  pleading  the  cause  of  the  dumb,  and 
forewarning  the  peoi)le  of  coming  judgments,  if  opi)ression 
should  be  persisted  in,  v.itli  a  heroism  and  eloquence  that  has 
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never  beeu  surpassed.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  this  service 
that  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  shot  —  a  martyr  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press.     Mr.  Codding  writes: 

I  was  in  Massachusetts,  with  lecture  in  hand,  when  a  note  was  handed 
me,  saying  "Lovejoy  is  murdered  by  an  Alton  mob  !  "  My  lecture  dropped 
from  my  hand.  I  had  watched  with  deep  solicitude  the  i>roceedings  at 
Alton,  and  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  such  news.  Yet  I  have  no 
power  now,  nor  had  I  then,  to  portray  the  effect  it  produced  upon  me  I 
felt  the  inspiration  of  my  departed  brother,  the  martyr  spirit^  stirring 
within  me,  and  I  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  human  rights;  and 
forgetting  my  lecture,  gave  myself  to  the  inspiration  of  the  hour;  and  vin- 
dicated the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  as  Cxod-given,  and  older  than  human 
constitutions  and  human  laws,  yet  in  our  country  secured  in  both. 

With  this  fresh  consecration,  he  began  his  work  in  Massachu- 
setts, On  the  opening  of  his  first  meeting  in  Brighton,  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  while  offering  prayer,  two  strong  men  seized 
and  dragged  him  down  from  the  pulpit  into  the  aisle,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  delivering  him  to  the  mob  outside,  by  two 
young  men  of  the  audience,  who  had  known  him  in  college. 
They  released  him,  and  compelled  the  intruders  to  listen  to  one 
anti-slavery  lecture.  In  1838,  he  went  to  Maine  and  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  legislature  of  that  State  for  three  hours, 
on  the  "Texas  question."'  It  was  one  of  his  great  speeches, 
and  resulted  in  the  practical  conversion  of  more  than  forty  of 
the  legislators  to  the  principles  he  advocated.  In  Brunswick, 
Maine,  he  was  mobbed.  In  Calais,  where  he  advertised  to  give  a 
course  of  anti- slavery  lectures,  the  more  violent  of  the  opposi- 
tion called  a  meeting  of  the  people  to  warn  him  out  of  town; 
Mr.  Codding  attended  their  meeting,  demanded  the  right  to  be 
heard  on  the  resolutions  against  him,  met  and  defeated  each 
one,  and  so  won  upon  the  people  by  his  gallant  and  manly  de- 
fense, that  he  gave  the  course  of  lectures  to  attentive  audiences, 
without  molestation. 

Mr.  Codding  established  and  edited  the  Advocate  of  Freedo7n, 
the  first  anti-slavery  journal  in  Maine,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Liberty  party  in  that  State.  In  1839,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Connecticut.  Here  he  labored  three  years, 
with  great  power  and  success,  winning,  as  he  always  did,  life- 
long friends  and  admirers.    Pie  established  the  Christian  Free- 
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man  (afterward  called  the  Republican,  and  edited  by  William  H. 
Burleigh). 

In  May,  1843,  he  came  to  Illinois  to  visit  his  aged  mother, 
whose  home  was  with  his  sister  at  Gooding's  Grove,  Will 
county.  Between  this  brother  and  sister  there  existed,  durintr 
his  whole  life,  the  most  affectionate  sympathy  and  confidence 
with  the  utmost  harmony  of  views.  Their  religious  experiences 
had  run  on  almost  parallel  lines,  and  the  broad  applications  of 
the  divine  law  to  all  human  relations,  which  he  now  so  con- 
vincingly taught,  met  the  heartiest  response  in  her  whole  family 
of  seven  sons  —  one  of  whom,  George  H.  Mason,  gave  his  life,  in 
the  full  martyr  spirit,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom,  in  the  war^ 
Mr.  Codding  had  not  purposed  to  remain  longer  than  a  few 
weeks  in  Illinois.  But  the  great  West  was  spread  out  before 
him;  his  nearest  relatives  w^ere  here;  and  very  soon  we  find  him 
(June  15,  1843)  present  at  the  sixth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  was  framed  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  After  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting,  there  was  held  a  meeting  of  the  Liberty  party  for 
the  Fourth  Congressional  district,  which  then  embraced  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  Wester)i  Citizen  of  that 
date  says;  '"While  the  committee  were  making  up  their  report, 
the  convention  was  addressed  in  a  most  eloquent  and  soul-stir- 
ring speech  from  Ichiibod  Codding,  from 'Connecticut.  "  • 

Z.  Eastman  (editor  of  the  Western  Citizen,  the  anti-slavery  or- 
gan for  the  northwest  at  that  time).  Dr.  C.  V.  Dyer,  James  H. 
Collins,  L.  C.  P.  Freer,  and  indeed  all  who  were  earnestly  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  for  freedom,  were  unanimous  in 
the  effort  to  have  him  remain  in  the  West,  desiring  to  add  him 
to  the  force  of  lecturers  already  in  the  field  in  Illinois,  who 
were  Rev.  Chauncey  Cook  (father  of  Hon.  B.  C.  Cook),  William 
T.  Allen,  John  Cross,  and  H.  St.  Clair.  He  remained  in  Chi- 
cago, and  gave  a  number  of  lectures  in  the  old,  long,  low  build- 
ing of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  carefully  infoi-med 
him.self  of  the  state  of  parties,  of  public  feeling,  and  of  personal 
relations  to  the  movement,  and  was  tlius  enabled  to  make  the 
most  pungent  applications  of  principles,  and  in  a  very  direct 
and  forcible  manner,  to  the  exact  conditions;  so  that  he  was 
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credited  with  remarkable  insight.  A  ficrure  he  used,  of  the  state 
of  puVjlic  men  floating, on  the  tide  of  ])ublic  0[)inion  (which  manv 
who  heard  him  will  recallj,  illustrates  his  piquant  way  of  toueh- 
ing  his  subject:  "The  fish  that  moves  so  gracefully  and  with 
such  dignity  in  its  course,  headed  dovra  strpjim^  the  admiratioti 
of  all  beholders,  is  a  dtad  fish  I  The  others,  that  llutter  and 
splurge,  and  spatter  the  water  about,  are  (dice.  It  takes  a  live 
fish  to  move  against  the  stream.  "  With  true  psychologic  power, 
he  made  every  auditor  see  the  picture  in  his  mind  —  and  the 
writer  has  seen  the  audience,  as  one  person,  look  down  to  see 
the  floating  stream,  the  gracefully  moving  fish,  and  the  splurg- 
ing, dashing,  one  :  and  the  impression  made,  of  the  differ- 
en(^e  between  a  dead  apathy  and  a  living  sympathy,  was  never 
to  be  effaced. 

Under  the  head  "  Mr.  Codding, "  the  Citizen  of  July  5,  1843, 
announced:  "This  devoted  and  talented  lecturer  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a  few  weeks  to  talk  to  the  people  about  libert}'.  He 
will  make  them  feel  it  is  worth  as  much  now  as  when  Patiick 
Henry  said,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death;'  and  that  it  is 
as  hard  to  be  taxed  millions  now  to  support  the  system  of 
slavery,  as  in  177G  to  pay  a  few  i)ence  on  a  pound  of  tea,  to 
support  the  British  monarcliy. "  He  commenced  at  St.  Charles, 
Kane  county,  on  the  11th  of  July.  In  a  notice  of  this  meeting, — 
of 'Which  the  venerable  Isaac  I^'esto'n  (whose  daughter  Mr.  Cod- 
ding subsequently  married)  was  chairman,  —  it  was  stated;  "The 
meeting  was  addressed  in  a  very  impressive  manner  by  Mr. 
Codding,  and  after  making  its  nominations  adjourned  until 
evening,  to  the  Universal] st  church,  where  a  large  audience 
listened  to  an  erTective  speech  from  the  same  speaker."  Here 
was  the  beo-innin^'-  of  this  first  canvass  of  the  State.  He  trav- 
eled  from  county  to  county,  visiting  and  speaking  in  all  the 
larger  towns.  / 

The  Western  Citizen  of  July  30  contained  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  peoi)le  of  Lake  county: 

Mr.  Codding  .sp'.^ke  for  about  five  hours,  in  his  el(;(iuont  and  forcihN; 
manner.  The  mass  of  facts  he  prosontoil  in  reference  to  the  cneroachnieiits 
of  the  slave  power  and  the  r-o^^f  of  shivery  to  tlie  free  laborers  of  the  North, 
who  have  nothin*,'  to  do  with  it  actually,  astonished  his  hearers,  and  set 
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raanyof  them  upon  a  course  of  reflection  and  study  which  will  lead  thetn 
out  of  ihe  fo'j;  cast  around  theai  by  tbe  (.-hief  men  ;ind  ruier^^  of  the  nation 
that  had  virtually  repudiated  the  first  of  the  rights  of  man,-- personal  lib- 
er tyl 

In  company  with  John  A.  Henderson  (the  Liberty  party  can- 
didate for  congress,  in  opposition  to  "Long"  John  Wentv/orth) 
and  Owen  Lovejoy,  he  visited  and  held  meetings  in  La  Salle, 
Putnam,  and  Bureau  counties.  Into  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State,  where  no  abolition  lecturer  had  been, —  where 
they  were  looked  upon  as  traitors  to  the  country,  as  plotters 
against  the  public  peace,  as  outlaws  and  violators  of  the  crim- 
inal code:  and  ranked  with  counterfeiters  and  horse-thieves, — 
they  went.  Mr.  Codding  was  mobbed  at  Peoria,  at  McDonough, 
at  Springfield,  and  at  other  places,  serving  in  a  cause  that 
brought  him  neither  thanks  nor  dollars,  but  hatred  and  scorn 
instead.  It  was  of  such  heroes,  of  that  cause  and  time,  that 
Theodore  Parker  (whose  work  for  human  freedom  had  never  been 
discounted)  said : 

They  win  hard  fare  and  hard  toil.  They  lay  up  shame  and  obloquy. 
Theirs  is  the  most  painful  of  martyrdoms.  Racks  and  faggots  soon  waft 
the  soul  to  God;  stern  messengers,  but  swift,  a  boy  could  bear  that  pas- 
sage. But  the  temptation  of  a  long  life  of  scorn  and  reproach,  and  want, 
and  desertion  of  false  friends, —  to  live  blameless,  though  blamed,  cut  off 
from  human  sympathy, —  that  is  the  martyrdom  of  to-day.  In  another  age, 
men  shall  be  proud  of  these  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  of  this  day.  Churches 
shall  glory  in  their  names,  and  celebrate  their  praise  in  sermon  and  in 
song. 

"We  are  permitted  to  quote  from  Ferso)ial  Reminiscences  of 
Ic  'ltdhod  Codding,  by  Z.  Eastman,  as  follows : 

In  the  spring  of  ISit,  Mr.  Codding  made  with  me  the  journey  (overland, 
this  was  l)efore  the  days  of  railroads)  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati,  to  at- 
tend the  great  Liberty  convention.  It  was  at  this  convention  that  Chief 
Justice  Chase  delivered  his  great  speech  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
slave  question,  which  had  a  powerful  influence  in  molding  the  future  ac- 
tion of  the  party,  and  in  drawing  large  numbers  to  its  support,  and  placed 
Mr.  Chase  fairly  on  the  lino  which  carried  him  to  success  as  a  politician 
on  the  side  of  the  negro.  The  convention  was  held  in  the  Milleritc  "  taber- 
nacle "  (a  building  extemporized  for  the  grand  crisis  then  expected  by  that 
sect).  There  were  three  thousand  present,—  men  and  women  of  sterling 
stuff,  mainly  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,— .some  from  Pennsylvania,  a  few 
from  Kentucky,  and  even  from  Virginia. 
13 
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There  were  mutterings  of  mob  violence  upon  this  assemblage,  and  thero 
was  a  feeling  with  all  —  hardly  one  escaped  it —  that  it  was  best  to  be  pru- 
dent in  expression.  There  was,  however,  no  keeping  back  the  usual  topics 
of  discussion  among  Abolitionists,  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  slavery  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  question  to  the  V>allot-box.  A  very  exciting  ques- 
tion then  was,  as  to  the  duty  of  addressing  the  slaves,  and  advising  them 
how  to  make  their  escape,  and  to  take  from  their  masters  whatever  was 
necessary  to  make  their  escajje,  whether  it  be  clothing,  horse,  or  boat. 
The  teaching  of  the  Cincinnati  Abolition  press,  and  the  feeling  of  most  of 
the  Abolitionists,  was  that  the  "stealing  question,"  as  it  was  called,  had 
best  not  be  meddled  with. 

Mr.  Codding  was  not  known  in  Cincinnati,  even  by  name.  The  cause 
at  the  East,  where  he  had  lived,  had  a  glory  of  its  own;  Ohio  had  another 
lustre;  and  the  West,  about  Chicago,  had  no  reputation  at  all.  For  a  per- 
son like  Mr.  Codding  to  hail  from  Chicago,  was  like  being  without  creden- 
tials. One  of  the  topics  which  it  was  generally  admitted  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed, was  this  "  right  to  steal."  The  Abolitionists  of  Cincinnati,  so  near 
the  line,  and  having  so  many  fagilives  from  just  across  the  border,  had 
many  burdens  to  bear,  and  it  is  not  strange  they  did  not  desire  to  take  up 
any  other  that  might  grow  out  of  a  moral  question  gotten  up  atPeterboro 
by  Gerrit  Smith.  There  will  be  in  every  assembly  of  three  thousand,  at 
least  one  or  two  imprudent  and  thoughtless  i)ersons.  There  was  one  such 
in  this  Liberty  convention  in  Cincinnati,  and  this  one  applied  the  match 
to  the  train.  A  resolution  was  introduced  bearing  upon  the  right  to  com- 
municate with  the  slave  upon  the  plantation.  There  was  some  shrinking 
from  the  issue,  and  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  was  deprecated  at 
that  particular  time.  Mr.  Codding  seized  an  opportunity  to  utter  a  few 
sentences  from  his  seat  in  the  audience;  his  voice  rang  out,  clear  as  a  belh 
He  was  called  to  the  platform,  amid  cries  of  "  Who  is  he?  "  The  chair- 
man informed  the  audience  that  it  was  Mr.  Codding  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chase  was  upon  the  platf<jrm,  holding  the  ponderous  manuscript  of 
his  great  address;  there  also  were  Samuel  Lewis,  Edward  Smith,  John  G. 
Fee,  CTamaliel  Bdiley  [editor  of  the  Xofional  Era),  and  other  prominent 
men  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Mr.  Codding  said:  "I  have  a  few 
words  to  utter  in  behalf  of  a  class  of  people  suffering  great  aflhction,  in 
bondage,  and  subject  to  all  the  cruelties  and  wrongs  which  all  captive 
people  sutler.  And  we  know  what  the  judgment  of  all  humanity  is  toward 
such  a  class,  and  what  our  feelings  and  conscience  allow  for  them  when 
they  attempt  to  escape,— that  they  avail  themselves  of  every  means  within 
their  reach  even  to  the  taking  of  pro))erty  and  life.  I  have  a  brother  capt- 
ured by  the  Indians  on  the  Western  plains.  He  is  made  subject  to  tiiut 
barbarous  raco.  half  starved,  cruelly  treate<l.~ his  life  even,  in  Xieril,— and 
cut  oti  f{jrevcr  from  the  companionship  of  hi.s  friends  and  relatives,  from 
father,  mother,  wife  and  children.    What  shall  ray  brother  do?  And  what 
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shall  I  do  for  him?  Sbail  I  send  bira  no  word  of  advice  or  sympathy? 
Shall  he,  because  be  is  a  captive,  be  placed  beyond  ray  sympathy  or  aid, 
or  even  my  voice,  if  I  can  by  any  means  reach  him?  You  all  say  no!  '  Speak 
to  your  brother  if  he  can  hear  you;  call  to  him  to  flee  for  his  life.  Tell 
him  that  you  and  all  his  fellow-kind  will  not  only  assist  and  shelter  him 
when  he  shall  llee  to  you,  but  you  will  even  fly  to  his  rescue.  Send  him  a** 
letter  or  a  word  in  any  way  that  will  reach  him,—  send  it  by  a  carrier- 
pigeon,  or  by  a  spy,  or  a  savage  of  the  same  tribe  that  has  captured  hiai,— 
and  tell  him  of  the  route  he  should  take:  what  points  he  should  make 
in  his  flight,  at  vvhat  fort  he  may  find  protection,  and  where  he  will  find 
friends  waiting  to  receive  him;  tell  him  not  to  stand  upon  the  order  of 
his  going,  but  to  flee  at  once.'  And  you  say  to  him,  ' Take  the  rifle  of  the 
Indian  to  defend  yourself  with.  Smite  down  the  first  savage  who  attempts 
to  arrest  your  flight.  Take  your  captor's  pony,  and  don't  stop  to  ask 
questions,  nor  pay  for  it,  even  if  you  are  charged  with  stealing;  if  your 
horse  drops  under  you,  take  the  next  one  you  can  capture.  If  you  come 
to  a  river  you  must  cross,  if  you  can  find  a  boat,  take  it, —  steal  it,  if  you 
must,  to  get  away.  Take  anything,  do  anything  to  escape  from  your  cap- 
tivity with  the  savages.  The  world  justifies  you — for  liberty  is  worth 
more  to  you  than  life  itself.'  Who  would  not  give  just  such  acivice  as  this 
to  a  brother  in  captivity  to  the  Indians?  Who  is  there  here  who  would  not 
give  just  such  advice  to  any  xjcrson,  brother  or  not,  held  a  prisoner  by  the 
Indians?  Who  would  not  glory  in  aiding  such  a  one  to  escax^e  if  he  could, 
and  x^rotecting  and  feeding  and  sheltering  and  defending  him  from  the 
savages  who  would  recap>turc  him?  You  know  if  you  did  not  do  it  the  civ- 
ilized public  would  spurn  you,  and  say  you  were  as  bad  or  worse  than  the 
savages  themselves.  Now,  are  you  not  bound  fo  do  the  same  to  the  black 
roan  as  to  any  other,  white  or  yellow?  You  would  even  protect  one  Indian 
fleeing  frcun  another, —  would  you  not  do  this,  and  give  the  same  advice  to 
a  black  slave  just  across  the  river  in  Kentucky,  as  you  would  to  one  of  your 
own  race  a  captive  on  the  Western  plains?  '  In  as  much  as  ye  have  not 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  '—just  over  the  Ohio  river—'  ye  have 
not  done  it  unto  me."  " 

This  is  but  a  feeble  outline  of  a  speech  of  fifteen  minutes,  that  hex^oured 
out  in  a  torrent  of  eloquence  when  he  first  ascended  the  platform,  without' 
preface,  without  allusion  to  the  resolution  or  question  in  debate.  The 
audience  was  spellbound.  There  was  throughout  the  tliousands  seated  on 
the  closely-ranged  benches,  and  standing  on  every  foot  of  ojK-n  space,  the 
silence  almost  as  of  death.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker,  and 
every  mind  ox^en  and  eager  to  cat(;h  every  word  he  uttered.  His  voice  was 
clear  and  musical,  and  could  be  heard  in  its  lowest  tonvs  to  the  must  dis- 
tant l«arts  of  the  house:  and  h<'  sp<jke  with  an  energy  and  tellin^^  gesture 
that  gave  new  force  to  every  sentiment.  It  was  a  scene  of  sublime  inter- 
est.   There  was  after  the  delivery  of  that  short  speech,  but  one  opinion,— 
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the  reverse  of  the  one  held  when  he  began,— that,  at  whatever  cost  or 
peril,  the  black  fugitive  from  slavery  should  be  aided  and  sheltered,  as  any 
other  captive  fleeing  from  oppression.  This  was  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent triumphs  of  oratory  1  ever  listened  to. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  some  years  after,  speaking  to  me  of  Mr. 
*  Codding,  said:  I  have  heard  Webster,  Clay,  and  most  of  the  great  ora- 
tors of  this  country,  but  none  of  them  could  equal  Codding,  and  I  regard 
hioi  as  the  greatest  of  orators.  When  I  say  'greatest  orator,'  I  wish  to 
qualify  the  expression.  Many  may  be  ranked  higher  by  the  usual  stand- 
ards; but  by  the  standard  which  after  all  should  measure  the  power  of 
oratory,—  that  of  effect  produced  upon  a  large  and  promiscuous  audience,— 
Codding  surpassed  any  speaker  I  ever  heard."'  He  then  alluded  to  the 
speech  at  the  great  Liberty  convention  at  Cincinnati,  He  said:  "The 
effect  produced,  and  the  transformation  of  opinion  which  followed,  was  far 
beyond  any  conception  I  ever  had  of  the  power  of  oratory.  But  a  part  of 
the  result,  doubtless,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  right,  and  had  the 
reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  people  with  him."  I  have  given  literally 
Mr.  Chase's  own  vv'ords. 

We  may  here  add  —  what  INIr.  Eastman  did  not  know  —  that 
Mr.  Chase  verified  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Codding  at  the  time,  by 
^  offering  him  a  full  partnership  in  his  law  practice  as  an  advo- 
cate, with  a  guarantee  of  S5,000  per  annum  from  the  first.  No 
more  promising  career  could  have  been  opened  to  him,  nor  one 
in  which  his  gift  of  oratory  would  find  a  wider  range;  but  in 
entering  it  he  w^ould  in  some  degree  turn  away  from  the  appeal 
of  the  enslaved,  and  the  goal  of  his  desire.  He  weighed  the 
values  on  either  side  in  the  "  philosopher's  scales, "  and  his  serv- 
ices were  "  retained  "  for  all  the  oppressed.  Mr.  Codding  was 
engaged  by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  Ohio  to  speak  in  all  the 
larger  towns.  At  Dayton  (the  home  of  Vallandigham),  his 
speeches  caused  much  commotion,  and  exhibition  of  mob  su- 
premacy over  law.  With  Hon,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  he  can- 
vassed the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  After  his  return  to  Illinois, 
he  again  made  a  lecturing  tour  of  that  State.  The  mob  spirit 
was  rife  in  many  places,  and  he  was  often  under  the  strain  of 
severe  provocation  and  trial;  but  he  was  always  master  of  him- 
self, and  consequently  of  his  position.  This  power  of  self-mas- 
tery, which  made  him  cool  amid  heat,  and  calm  amid  storm, 
was  sublime.  It  crowned  the  character  of  the  hero  that  he  was; 
it  made  him  always  invincible,  and  beautifully  illustrated  Solo- 
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nion's  estiiiKite  of  tlie  grandest  style  of  heroic  character.  "  He 
that  is  slow  to  anirer  is  better  than  the  miglity,  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit,  tiian  he  that  taketh  a  city. "  At  onetime, 
while  lecturing,  a  sliower  of  eggs  was  hurled  at  him.  Pausing 
a  few  moments,  with  one  eye  badly  hurt,  his  face  and  hair  drip- 
ping with  the  slimy  missiles,  he  looked  round  smiling,  and 
humorously  said,  "Well,  boys,  I'm  fond  of  eggs,  but  really  I 
would  like  to  have  them  done  up  in  a  little  different  style. 
Maybe,  in  the  haste  of  your  generosity,  you  did  not  think  of 
that."  At  this  the  mob  shouted,  and  made  no  further  disturb- 
ance while  he  proceeded  with  his  lecture.  On  another  occasion 
in  Madison 'county  (of  which  Alton  is  the  chief  town),  while 
lecturing,  a  ruffian  leaped  upon  the  platform,  seized  him  by  the 
cravat,  and  presented  a  pistol.  The  miscreant  quailed  under 
the  fearless  bearing  and  piercing  eye  of  his  intended  victim,  and 
the  pistol  dropped  from  his  unnerved  hand  to  the  floor. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  course  of  lectures  for  this  second 
tour  of  Illinois,  we  find  on  a  placard  advertisement,  as  follows: 

1.  Slavery  —  its  nature  and  crime. 

2.  The  brand  it  leaves  on  master  and  slave. 

3.  Its  relation  to  the  Federal  Government. 

4.  Its  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  its  encroachments  upon 
liberty. 

5.  It  thwarts  the  great  ends  of  good  government,  impoverishes  soil,  pre- 
vents invention,  degrades  labor,  corrupts  morals,  and  tends  to  national  in- 
security and  bankruptcy. 

6.  A  comparison  of  the  prosperity  of  the  slave  States  with  that  of  the 
free  States,  in  all  the  elements  that  make  a  prosperous  people. 

7.  The  colored  race,  its  capacity  and  destiny. 

8.  The  struggle  between  slavery  and  liberty  —  natural,  necessary,  mor- 
tal; and  there  can  be  no  release  in  this  warl 

His  work  was  never  a  burden.  To  preach  and  talk  of  the 
fundamental  principles  oF  liberty  and  their  applications,  seemed 
the  spontaneous  outcome  of  his  simple-hearted  art'ection  for 
truth  and  his  genuine  love  of  doing  good",  without  a  selfish 
thought  of  reward.  Though  often  exhausted  by  prolonged 
speaking,  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  dropping  his  load  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  joining  in  hilarious  sports  with  the  boys,  or 
entering  into  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  family  circle.  He 
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invariably  attracted  the  young  people,  and  in  his  intercourse 
they  felt  the  elevation  of  his  tone,  —  not  painfully,  as  far  above 
them,  bul  from  their  own  plane, —  as  he  showed  them  the  clear- 
cut  path  of  real  life.  His  supply  of  reading  for  the  intervals 
of  labor,  was  also  a  perennial  resource  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  readers  and  admirers,  in  this  country, 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Emerson's  essays  were  his  favorite  com- 
panions. His  colloquial  powers  were  surprising.  Xo  one  who 
met  him  socially  could  soon  forget  his  frank,  cordial  greeting, 
nor  the  sunny,  sparkling  stream  of  his  discourse.  Any  one  — 
in  mansion  or  cabin,  whether  a  philosopher,  or  unlettered  —  would 
soon  be  spell-bound  by  his  fascinating  tongue;  and -the  remem- 
brance of  the  remarkable  stranger  would  always  be  pleasant  and 
refreshing,  like  "  the  charm  of  earliest  birds. " 

He  lost  no  time  in  idle  rest,  and  especially  enjoyed  the  Sun- 
day'labor  for  which  he  always  planned,  wherever  the  day  of 
rest  might  find  him  —  because  through  the  religious  element  he 
might  touch  a  tenderer  chord,  and  produce  a  deeper  conviction 
of  truth.  We  tlnd  the  foUovring  account  of  one  of  these  extem- 
porized Sunday  meetings  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  court-house 
in  Morgan  county  (we  quote  from  the  Morgan  Joifvixd).  After 
saying  how  much  he  had  been  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Codding's 
political  positions  (till  on  the  day  before  he  had  heard  them  from 
his  own  lips),  the  writer. says: 

Nor  could  I  associate  religion  with  the  court-house,  where  lawyers  and 
poHticians  make  their  mercenary  speeches  —  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  a  genuine  Christian  sermon  could  be  preached  in  the  shadow  of  this 
so-called  "temple  of  justice."  My  prejudice  was  further  deepened  on 
learning  that  two  of  the  ministers  of  our  vihage  had  refused  to  read  a 
notice  of  this  discourse.  But  I  had  not  listened  five  minutes  before  my 
prejudice  had  vanished.  The  fanning  breeze,  the  overhanging  branches, 
the  silent  attention  of  the  audience,  the  deep  fervor  and  devotion  of  the 
speaker,  seemed  to  hallow  the  place  as  God's  own  temple  of  earth, sky,  and 
beautiful  foliage,  while  the  very  spirit  of  worship  seemed  infused  in. the 
air.  Mr.  Codding  rcjul  a  passage  from  the  Scripture,- made  a  few  simple 
explanations  of  it,  and  otYered  prayer.  Then,  as  a  text,  he  read  the  twen- 
tieth verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  John's  first  epistle,  "For  be  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  bo 
hath  not  seen  ?  "  He  shcnvcd  the  nature  of  love  to  God  and  to  men,  and 
the  dutv  of  this  love  as  binding  on  all  his  children,  and  growing  out  of  tbo 
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relvivion  of  man  to  Go*.],  and  of  men  to  each  other,  as  one  humiin  family  — 
making  the  regard  and  justice  shown  by  one  man  toward  another  the  test 
and  measin-e  of  his  love  to  Gal,  and  the  ''fruits"  by  which  the  real 
Christicin  is  known. 

After  burning  this  thouerht  of  brotherly  love  carried  into  the  daily  life, 
into  the  very  souls  of  his  hearers  for  nearly  an  hour,  by  the  most  forcible 
reasoning  and  apt  illustration,  he  closed  by  showing  vividly  the  contrast 
between  a  lifeless  profession  of  religion  and  a  practical  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  The  whole  discourse  was  one  of  great  power 
and  eloquence.  One  good  thing  there  certainly  was,  in  this  day's  worship 
in  God's  great  temple,  people  of  all  sects,  and  of  none,  came  together, 
looked  one  another  in  the  face,  and  heard  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  go  home 
feeling  that  the  sectarian  wall  was  not  half  so  high  as  before. 

In  January,  3  two  members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Illinois  State  Anti-Slavery  Society  —  Isaac  Preston  and 
R.  P.  Derickson  —  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  Liberty 
Party,  to  be  held  at  St,  Charles,  Kane  county,  by  letters  of  in- 
vitation, as  follows:  "Firmly  believing  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when,  by  prompt,  judicious,  and  energetic  action  on  our 
part,  an  Anti-Slavery  member  may  be  returned  to  Congress 
from  this  Congressional  district,  we  earnestly  invite  you  to 
meet  with  us,  and  take  such  action  as  in  your  judgment  may  be 
best,  etc."  These  were  written  by  Miss  Julia  Preston,  and 
addressed  to  every  known  Anti-Slavery  man  in  the  district,  and 
to  many  outside  its  boundary.  It  was  answered  by  an  almost 
unanimous  attendance  at  the  convention  held  in  March,  v/hich 
was  enthusiastic  and  spirited  beyond  the  hopes  of  even  its  pro- 
jectors. John  M.  "Wilson  was  its  president.  James  11.  Collins 
was  first  nominated  as  re])resentative  in  Congress,  but  posi- 
tively declined.  The  convention  then  favored  the  nomination 
of  ^Ir.  Codding:  but  some  of  his  friends  strenuously  opposed  it, 
believing  that,  as  a  candidate,  his  usefulness  as  a  lecturer  would 
be  restricted, —  that  his  vocation  was  that  of  an  orator,  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  their  moral  and  political  duties.  Owen 
Lovejoy  was  then  most  cordially  nominated,  and  was  before 
the  people  as  a  candidate,  till  his  election  by  the  Republican 
party  In 

In  lb4(J  Mr.  Codding  became  a  nvsident  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  remained  nearly  three  years,  serving  the  cause  of  human 
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welfare  by  presenliug  the  issues  of  the  "irrepressible  contlict" 
between  truth  and  error,  liberty  and  slavory,  Hod  and  all  evil 
powers:  by  preaching  and  ieeturiiinj : .also  eslablislii ng  the  Ai/ur- 
ican  Freenuni^  of  Prairieville  (later  Waukesha),  the  first  anti- 
slavery  paper  in  that  Territory.  In  1S48,  he  was  tendered  an 
election  as  United  States  senator,  but  declined,  saying  "It 
would  interfere  with  his  mission;"  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  Charles  Durkee  became  the  choice  of  the  same 
legislature  in  his  stead.  In  1849,  he  returned  to  Illinois  and 
retraversed  the  State,  speaking  in  every  county-seat,  and  in  all 
the  larger  towns,  to  audiences  frequently  numbering  thousands. 

The  rapid  progress -of  events  —  the  new  and  bold  claim  of  the 
South  that  the  constitution  guaranteed  the  right  to  take  slavery 
into  the  territories,  and  the  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  it  —  had  brought  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  before 
Congress  and  the  people.  Henceforth  the  Liberty  party  be- 
came the  Free  Soil  party.  The  call  for  "Light,  more  light,'' 
came  from  all  quarters,  and  every  effort  was  redoubled  to  re- 
spond  in  due  measure  to  the  need.  He  spoke  in  every  county 
and  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  influence  of 
these  tours  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  steadily  advancing  in- 
crease of  the  sentiment  and  vote  for  freedom.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  he  did  a  great  pioneer  work  in  this  cause,  in  Maine,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Late  in  1S53,  :Mr. 
Codding  returned  to  Connecticut.  We  quote  the  following  Iron: 
the  Hartford  Repuhlir<t)i : 

Xeir  JIaren,  June  6,  IS.")!.  —  xMr.  Editor:  Our  city  was  favored  hist 
evening  with  an  address  on  the  Slavery  Question,  from  Mr.  Coddincj,  of 
Illinois.  He  spoke  in  the  Representative  Hall:  the  house  was  crowded, 
many  were  unable  to  find  seats.  As  an  orator  there  are  few  men  who 
surpass  him.  In  power  to  thrill  and  stir  an  audience,  there  has  been  no 
man  with  us  for  a  long  time  who  could  compare  with  him.  His  clarion 
notes  ring  in  our  ears,  and  will  so  long  as  we  labor  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  uttered.  However,  the  most  marked  feature  in  Mr.  Codding'-; 
address  was  not  his  oratory,  but  the  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
he  exhibited.  He  seemed  fit  indeed  to  talk  to  legislators.  He  first  locked 
at  the  subject  ethically:  then  at  its  growth  as  an  institution  in  our  coun- 
try, and  the  purpose  of  our  Fathers  respecting  it.  He  then  touched  upon 
the  secret  of  the  Slave  Power:  referring  it  to  the  arrogance  which  the  .system 
itself  produced  in  the  owners,  and  to  the  immense  pecuniary  interests  at 
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stake:  and  in  conclusion  dwelt  upon  the  pre-ient  crisis.  Tliuugli  he  touched 
upon  so  many  phases  of  the  subject  he  treated  none  of  them  meagrely,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  was  one  in  the 'house  whom 'he  failed  to  convince  of  the 
truth  of  every  proposition  he  advocated.  Whether  all  the  voting  will  cor- 
respond, is  another  question.  Would  that  we  had  more  men  like  Mr.  Cod- 
ding. Men  who  speak  out  boldly  because  God  has  given  them  hearts  that 
cannot  be  still  in  the  presence  of  great  wrongs!  and  such  men  are  to  bear 
an  important  part  in  the  long  struggle  before  us. 

In  the  Free  West  of  Chicago,  July  2U,  1854,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MK.  CODDING. 

This  old  and  favorite  advocate  of  free  principles  has  returned  to  Illinois. 
He  has  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  Connecticut,  where  he  has  aided  ma- 
terially by  his  eloquence  and  counsel  the  success  of  the  Anti-Nebraska 
Party  and  the  election  of  Francis  Gillette  to  the  United  States  senate. 
Connecticut  has  recently  passed  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  fugitives  from 
slavery  uj)on  her  soil,  as  well  as  resolutions  and  acts  repudiating  the 
Nebraska  Swindle.  These  were  forwarded  in  their  early  stages  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Codding,  while  laboring  in  New  Haven,  and  addressing  on 
various  occasions  meetings  composed  of  members  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  (1854)  he  made  his  great  reply  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  in  Joliet,  Geneva,  and  other  places,  just 
following  the  speech  to  which  be  replied.  It  is  not  possibfe  to 
summarize  the  points  of  this  speech  (for  this  would  be  to  repro- 
duce the  whole  discussion),  but  it  will  be  well  remembered  that 
he  exposed,  in  the  light  of  truth  and  of  facts,  the  sophistries  of 
Douglas,  with  characteristic  clearness  and  power;  and  this  was 
proved  by  its  practical  results  on  the  popular  vote.  Although 
Douglas  was  returned  to  the  senate  by  the  flagrant  apportion- 
ment of  the  state,  the  popular  majority  for  Lincoln  was  4,0(;5. 
In  1800,  Mr.  Codding  published  a  "  Republican  manual  "  for 
the  campaign  (Lincoln  and  Hamlin),  which  he  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  campaign  of  18<;4  (Lincoln  and  Johnson)  —  en- 
dorsed by  J.  F.  Farnswcrth,  I.  N.  Arnold,  Owen  Lovejoy,  J.  H. 
Bryant,  and  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  as  "covering  the  whole 
Republican  argument."  It  was  widely  circulated,  and  served 
an  important  use  in  the  canvass. 

During  the  period  of  the  War  of  Secession,  he  was  if  possi- 
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ble  more  alive  and  active  than  ever.  No  man  watched  with 
keener  solicitude  or  comprehension  its  shifting  drama,  or  did 
more  in  private  life  to  give  it  a  successful  issue.  In  AViscon- 
sin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  he  addressed  the  people  in  all  the  larger 
towns,  often  speaking  six  successive  evenings  on  the  great  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  war,  and  stimulating  the  spirit  of  patri- 
otic heroism.  From  his  speech  at  Baraboo,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  I860,  before  a  vast  concourse  of  people  in  the  open  air,  we 
extract  a  few  passages:  ' 

^  The  full  test  of  this  speech  is  given  in  the  Baraboo  (Wis.)  Fcpahluu 
July  22,  186:3: 

-Vr.  Preside  (if  and  fellow  (•itizeas: — The  circumstances  under  which 
wc  meet  to-day  are  peculiar  and  very  trying.  They  exclude  from  our  minds 
all  temptations  to  self  adulation  and  vainglory.  We  are  in  no  mood  to-day 
to  listen  with  self-complacency  to  a  high-sounding  rhetoric,  lauding  to  the 
skies  the  old  Declaration  as  an  incomparable  statement  of  unmeaning  ab- 
stractions and  "  glittering  generalities."  No,  nol  The  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  has  brought  us  cn  rapi)orf  with  the  very  spirit 
of  JetTerson  when  he  penned  it;  and  that  of  the  Fathers,  when  they  ado{)led 
it;  and  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  when  they  defended  it  in  a  baptism  of 
blood.  To-day  as  we  hear  it  read,  it  seems  a  note  sent  forth  from  the  di- 
vine harmonies  — an  inspiration,  a  political  evangel,  the  very  voice  of  God. 
Its  proclamation  was  an  epoch,—  it  opened  a  new  career:  it  was  the  great 
era  in  political  histf)ry. 

The  American  historian,  George  Bancroft,  a  noble  and  life-long  demo- 
crat, speaking  of  this  wonderful  document,  says:.  "The  bill  of  rights 
which  it  [the  Declaration]  promulgates,  is  of  rights  that  are  older  than  hu- 
man constitutions,  and  spring  from  the  eternal  justice  that  is  older  than 
the  state.  *  *  *  Two  political  theories  divide  the  world.  One  founded 
the  commonwealth  on  reasons  of  state  — the  policy  of  expediency;  the  other 
on  the  immutable  principles  of  morals.  The  new  republic,  as  it  took  its 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  world,  proclaimed  its  faith  in  the  truth  ami 
reality  and  unchangeableness  of  freedom,  virtue,  and  right.  The  heart  of 
Jefferson  in  writing  the  Declaration,  and  of  Congress  in  adopting  it,  beat 
for  all  humanity.  This  assertion  of  rights  was  made  for  the  entire  world  of 
mankind,  and  all  cominggenerations,  without  any  excejjtions  whatever;  for 
the  proposition  which  admits  of  exceptions  cannot  bo  self-evident."  There 
had  been  other  republics  attempted  on  the  ground  that  some  men  are 
equal,  that  the  well-to-do  and  aristocratic  classes  are  all  equal;  but  never 
before  had  the  divine  word,  (dl  men  arc  created  e(|:ual,"  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  a  whole  peoi^le,  as  the  ground  on  which  they  assert  their  own  in<!..- 
pendence,  and  en  which  they  propose  to  build  a  government.    But,  alas 
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He  lived  to  see  this  object  of  his  life-long  labor  realized. 
"When  he  departed  he  left  no  chattel  slave  behind  him. 

The  death  of  Ov:en  Lovejoy,  in  March.  ]8(J4.  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Codding  was 
deeply  moved  by  that  event.  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Cornmomrealth,  who  was  present  at  the  funeral  service  held  at 
Princeton,  Bureau  county,  Illinois  (the  home  of  Lovejoy),  writes 
to  that  paper,  under  the  date  of  August  23,  1875: 

Dr.  Edv.'urd  Beecher  preached  the  sermon.  But  there  was  a  tall,  comely, 
bowed  form  beside  ^fr.  Beeeher  in  the  pulpit,  whose  silent  presence  was 
more  than  any  sermon,  and  that  m;in  was  the  Rpv.  Ichabod  Codding.  The 
funeral  was  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  the  distinguished  states- 
men and  orators  from  Washington  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
eulogized,  in  rich  language,  the  character  of  Mr,  Lovejoy.  But  the  deep 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  not  reached  till  Mr.  Codding  spoke. 
Bowed  in  sorrow,  the  dark-hued.  black-haired,  eagle-eyed  Westerner 
j)nssed  up  the  aisle.    There  was  a  hush,  and  soon  the  indefinable  magne- 

for  usi  we  could  not  hold  this  sublime  position,  and  in  rigid  justice  make 
an  application  of  this  great  idea.    *    *  * 

We  have  had  a  great  educational  history  and  we  are  now  passing  tlie 
graduating  degree,— a  fearful  ordeal,  a  baptism  of  fire  and  blood.  If  we 
stand  this  test,  we  shall  make  liberty  "organic  and  permanent"  on  this 
continent,  and  shall  lay  the  "  fouttdations  of  many  generations,  shall  be 
the  buiklers  of  the  old  waste  places,  the  restorers  of  paths  to  dwell  in," 
This  thought  is  significant,  and  cails  to  mind  the  truth  that  the  Unioi} 
party,  the  war  party,  is  the  party  of  1776,  and  has  evinced  the  ancient 
faith;  and  now  that  a  constitutional  way  is  open  and  a  great  necessity  is 
upon  us,  we  propose  to  make  Liberty  organic  and  perpetual.  *  *  *  (j,,,y 
national  Jadgmc nt-dc  >/  Jias  come!  the  grand  assize  is  set.  From  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  men  are  looking  on.  From  the  battlements  of  heaven, 
a  mighty  host,  among  whom  in  serried  ranks  stand  our  Revolutionary  sires, 
are  bending  their  anxious  gaze  upon  our  conflict.  The  judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  holding  aloft  in  ourmidsit  the  manacled  negro,  in  a  voice  that  pene- 
trates the  utmost  bounds  of  civilization,  and  reverberates  through  the  eter- 
nal ages,  cries,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  not  to  me."  The  genii  of  Liberty,  hovering  still  on  poised  wings 
over  our  dear  native  land,  are  almost  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Let  depart.''^ 
But  from  the  loyal  heart  of  this  great  people,  wells  up  one  mighty  prayer: 
"  Stay,— oh,  stay  I  ye  beautiful  representatives  of  the  Divine  Love,  the 
Divine  Justice,  the  Divine  Ilutnanity;  for  we  pknlg^'  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor  to  give  to  our  native  land  Justice;  to  plant  under 
these  bending  heavens  one  republican  government.    So  help  us  God!  " 
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tisiu  of  the  true  orator  and  great  soui  concentrated  all  eyes  and  all  hearts. 
Increasing  wonder  lighted  the  faces  of  titled  speakers,  as  they  now  behri,] 
the  man  who  had  been  known  to  them  only  as  an  Abolitionist.  ^Ir.  Cud- 
ding  was  about  50  years  of  age,  was  expelled  from  college  in  his  youth 
because  he  would  lecture  on  anti-slavery,  was  moiibed  in  both  New  En^:- 
land  and  the  West;  he  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  life-long 
friend  through  all  the  dark  days  of  the  cause,  and  now  his  surcharged, 
glowing,  over-flowing  soul  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  sympathies  of 
the  audience  were  met,  when  his  vivid  eloquence  culminated  in  the  ques- 
tion, W^ill  you  give  the  black  man  his  rights?  "  The  quick  response  was 
in  every  soul. 

From  Mr.  Codding's  address  at  the  Oweii  Lovejoy  memorial 
meeting  held  at  Princeton,  June  9,  lSG-4,  we  quote  the  following, 
as  equally  appropriate  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  of  himself; 
it  is  obviously  written  out  of  his  own  experience.  After  speak, 
ing  of  different  classes  of  great  men, —  military,  scientific,  etc., — 
he  said : 

Owen  Lovejoy  belonged  to  the  moral  heroic  type  of  great  men.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  unpopular  and  odious  character  of  the  cause  espoused. 
Slaveholders,  or  their  sux)ple  tools,  were  entrenched  in  nearly  all  the  high 
or  influential  places  of  the  government.  Slaveholders,  or  their  tools,  con- 
trolled the  great  national  religious  bodies.  The  slavery  spirit  pervaded 
and  poisoned  our  literature,  both  secular  and  religious.  The  American 
Tract  Society,  and  the  great  missionary  bodies,  frowned  upon  the  sinrit  of 
anti-slavery,  and  openly  conciliated  and  petted  the  slaveholders  and  their 
interest.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Home  Missionary  societies  to  starve 
anti-slavery  preachers  into  submission  to  the  spirit  of  the  church,  which 
was  the  spirit  of  coDcessii)n  to  slavery.  The  handful  of  slaveholders  pos- 
sessed a  capital  of  one  billion,  two  hundred  million  dollars,  in  human 
bodies  and  human  souls.  The  great  staple  of  the  South,  cotton,  so  valua- 
ble in  itself,  had  in  addition  a  factitious  importance,  by  filling  the  place  of 
gold  in  paying  our  foreign  debts.  This  linked  the  importers  of  forciiri'- 
goods  (who  were  principally  in  the  free  States)  to  the  interests  and  spirit 
of  the  cotton-growers. 

The  more  prominent  slaveholders  had  plenty  of  money  and  leisure.  Th  'y 
made  politics  a  profession,  and  did  nothing  else  than  study  how  to  govern 
the  nation  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The  wealthy  among  them  imitat'-d 
the  aristocratic  classes  in  Europe  in  the  style  and  •  costliness  of  their 
costumes  and  equipages,  and  became  in  the  hot  se«ison  of  the  year,  the 
"lions"  at  our  Northern  watering-places,  —  giving  shape  and  tone  to 
what  is  called  "  high  life"  in  the  North,  leavening  all  "  uppertendom  " 
with  their  hatred  of  Abolitionists  and  c<jntempt  for  all  free  negroes.  Bound 
together  by  one  great  interest,  the  three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders 
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trailed  af  their  triiv.p.phant  chariot-wheels  the  two  irr^at  political  pnrtie-i 
of  the  nation  vast  majority  of  whoni  were  at  the  North),  and  povireci, 
through  all  their  leaaing  Xorthern  organs,  the  de'Dauehing  iniiuence  of 
their  d-jctrines. 

From  1834  to  '40,  in  the  freest  country  under  heaven,— whose  constitu- 
tion expressly  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  petition,  and  all  of  whose  State  constitutions  did  the  same, —  it 
was  highly  doubtful  whether  men  would  be  permitted  to  express  their  sen- 
timents if  adverse  to  slavery.  Giddings  is  expelled  from  Congress,  for  pre- 
senting a  set  of  resolutions  that  we  all  now  believe,  and  which  were  infer- 
able from  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  supreme  court.  A  desperate 
eifort  is  made  to  expel  the  venerable  and  incorruptible  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Mobs  are  rife  all  over  our  country.  Garrison  is  led  through  the 
streets  of  Boston,  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  to  be  hung.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  offered  for  the  heads  of  anti-slavery  men.  Black  laws  multi- 
ply; and  to  crown  all,  "the  voice  of  a  brother's  blood  cries  from  the 
ground."  A  darkness  that  could  be  felt,  seemed  fast  settling  upon  our 
country.  The  governor  of  New  York  —  in  reply  to  the  oflicial  demands  of 
the  Southern  States,  to  suppress  all  discussion  of  the  slavery  question  at 
the  North  — said,  in  substance,  that  "  if  the  mob  violence  with  which  the 
anti-slavery  men  were  met,  did  not  cool  their  ardor  and  stop  the  agitation, 
he  should  feel  called  upon  to  recommend  laws  to  suppress  such  agitation." 
The  governor  of  ^Massachusetts,  Edward  Everett,  ^;aid  in  an  official  mes- 
sage, about  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Lovejcy,  that,  "  in  the  estimation  of 
eminent  jurists,  the  anti-slaver}'  men  were  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor 
and  were  indictable  at  common  law."  This  was  previous  to  any  political 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  had  reference  to  the  discussion 
of  slavery  as  a  great  moral  evil. 

The  demon  of  slavery  was  omnipresent,  intluencing  every  mind,  control 
ling  every  thing. 

The  question  was  forced  upon  us  with  terrible  significance,  "Shall  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition,  be  taken  away? 
Shall  the  last  citadel  of  republican  liberty  be  surrendered,  and  her  watch- 
fires  be  extinguished,  on  all  our  hills  and  in  all  our  Northern  vales?  Shall 
the  spirit  of  God  — the  spirit  of  love,  of  liberty,  of  huiuanity  —  be  insulted, 
and  wc  be  dumb,  the  slaves  of  slaves?"  A  divinely  prepared  few  said, 
with  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  "  Xo!  " 

It  was  one  of  those  crises  when  God  inspires  men  in  ditferent  parts  of 
the  world  with  the  same  grand  principles  and  the  same  holy  motives.  •  So 
under  his  supreme  guidance,  this  little  band  went  forth  in  the  martyr 
spirit,  from  conciuering  to  conquest.  History  will  record  that  God  by  them 
saved  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  republican  lii)erty  throughout  the 
world,  from  being  put  back  two  hundred  years.  Conspicuous  among  these 
was  Owen  Lovejoy,  a  young  man,  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  friendly  ro- 
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monstrance,  and  on  tbo  other  by  mob  violejice.  Poor,  w  itli  linos,  inipri^- 
onnients,  and  more  poverty  in  prospect,  be  rose  to  those  sublime  heisiits, 
where  all  is  light,  serenity,  and  harmony;  lighted  his  torch  at  heaven's  own 
fires;  and,  Pallas-like,  leaped  forth  with  a  war-shout,  fuU-izrown  and  armed 
for  the  conflict.  The  great  Soul  of  All  fl.nved  into  our  brother,  sayin^r, 
"  Say  not,  '  I  am  a  child,'  for  1  am  with  thee:  gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man, 
and  speak  all  I  command  thee.  Be  not  afraid  of  men's  faces,  for  I  wil[ 
make  thee  a  defcnced  city,  a  column  of  steel,  and  walls  of  brass.  Speak 
then  against  the  whole  land  of  sinners  — against  the  kings  thereof,  the 
princes  thereof,  its  people  and  its  priests.  They  may  fight  against  thee, 
but  they  shall  not  prevail,  for  I  am  with  thee." 

This  quotation  is.  extended  beyond  our  first  design,  in  order 
to  show  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  position  they  alike  chose,  ir. 
early  manhood,  in  full  view  and  with  full  comprehension  of  ail 
it  implied.  The  love  of  God  and  of  humanity  found  in  each 
the  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  dumb  and  tlie 
oppressed:  the  same  unwavering  faith  led  each  to  shovr  forth 
that  love  with  equal  courage  and  constancy,  to  their  life's  end. 

Then  to  side  witli  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  hor  wretched  crust, 
'Ere  her  cause  briuir^  fame  and  {jrofit ;  and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just. 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  choo?e.-=,  wliik-  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  hi.s  abject  siurit  till  his  lord  is  crucified. 
And  the  multitu<ie  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  once  denied. 

Of  Mr.  Codding's  work  as  a  Christian  minister,  we  may  say 
that  his  stated  ministerial  labors  extended  over  a  period  of 
many  years  —  at  Lockport,  Joliet,  Princeton,  Buda,  Tiskihva,. 
and  Bloomington,  Illinois;  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  at  Waukesha, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Delton,  Kilbourn.  Keedsburg,  and  liaraboo,  in 
Wisconsin.  It  was  in  this  relation  of  pastor  that  he  drew  out 
most  deeply  and  warmly  the  atTections  of  the  people.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most  —  loved  him  as  a  friend,  com- 
panion, and  teacher.  They  cherish  his  words,  and  his  influence 
upon  them,  as  most  salutary  and  precious. 

In  his  reading  of  Scripture,  the  very  light  of  Heaven  seemed  to 
beam  through  and  shine  upon  the  Word,  so  that  it  came  to  the 
mind  full  of  spirit  and  life:  and  in  prayer  he  led  the  assembly 
to  realize  the  depths  of  the  divine  love  and  the  good  of  a  life 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.  He  taught  that  the  test 
of  Christianity  is  charity,  often  (quoting  these  words,  "By  this 
shall  all  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
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another."-  He  gave  no  placQ  to  hardness  or  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing toward  any,  though  his  slanderers  and  persecutors  were 
not  few.  He  recognized,  as  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  the 
Lord,  every  heartfelt  prayer  to  God,  every  kind  thought  for 
others,  and  every  faithful  step  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
in  whomsoever  it  might  be  found. 

His  strong  common-sense,  his  utter  sincerity,  courage,  and 
faith,  with  the  discipline  of  his  life  of  struggle  with  the  powers 
of  evil,  made  him  free  and  fearless  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  he  loved  it  in  all  its  applications  to  human  life  and  destiny. 
Doubtless,  this  characteristic  love  of  truth  and  free  thouo-ht 

-  o 

followed  him  into  the  domain  of  theological  inquiry,  and  ren- 
dered him  somewhat  unobservant  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  and 
formulas:  but  his  devout  reverence  toward  God  and  his  Word, 
his  life  of  faith  and  prayer,  exemplified  by  disintei'csted  service 
for  the  lowly,  the  friendless,  and  the  oppressed,  attest  his  gen- 
uine character.  He  was  fond  of  philosophical  study;  w^as  fa- 
miliar with  the  representative  minds  of  this  century;  and  al- 
though he  had  scarcely  begun  a  careful  reading  of  Swedenborg, 
his  sermons  and  religious  lectures  bore  marked  traces  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  which  will  be  readily  recognized 
in  the  following  subjects,  which  we  find  on  a  placard  adver- 
tisement of  a  course  of  lectures:  -  - 

1.  Kellgion  without  humanity,  not  the  Chri.stian  relif,non, 

2.  Christian  salvation  is  salvation  from  sin,  not  merely  from  its  penalties; 
or,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  ''If  thou  will  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments." 

3.  Heaven  and  hell  not  localities,  but  states  of  the  heart  or  affections., 

4.  God  erects  no  barrier  between  himself  and  the  human  soul,  in  any 
world. 

5.  The  simple  fact  of  a  natural  death  effects  no  change  in  the  man's 
character. 

G.  The  rational  argument  against  tlie  popular  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body, 

7.  The  rational  and  Scriptural  view  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

8.  Miracles  —  supersensuous,  not  supernatural  exhibitions  of  the  divine 
power;  ahore,  not  coa^rarfi  to,  Nature. 

9.  The  law  of  God  never  suspends  its  penalti.--;,  nc.r  the  love  of  God  its 
benedictions. 

10.  Obedience  the  safeguard  of  investigation.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
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.  His  opposition  to  chattel  slavery  was  a  natural  foundatioa 
for  liis  Tidvocai-y  of  mefital  and  spiritual  freedom  —  freedom  not 
to  give  rein  to  lust  and  license,  but  as  an  essential  condition  of 
spiritual  life  and  growth.  His  power  in  presenting  this  need 
of  the  mind,  intensified  the  suspicions  of  his  clerical  brethren; 
for  though  he  had  been  Congregation  ally  ordained  in  Wauke- 
sha in  1846,  he  was  from  the  first  regarded  by  them  with 
distrust,  as  unsound  in  tlie  faith  and  untrustworthy  as  a  spir- 
itual teacher  and  guide.  The  feeling  of  many  of  them  was  verv 
bitter  and  denunciatory,  and  the  treatment  he  received  from 
them  —  which  he  felt  to  be  so  undeserved  and  cruel  —  stuno;  him 
to  the  heart;  and  it  may  be  ranked  (though  done  with  more  re- 
finement) as  arising  from  the  same  spirit  as  that  expressed  in  the 
Rushville  (Schuyler  county,  lU.)Times  of  June  27,  186G,  as  follows: 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  Ichabod  Codding  is  dead.  He  is  tho 
same  contemptible  Abolitionist  fjreacher  who,  some  years  ago,  trampled 
the  American  flag  under  his  feet,  and  who  always  used  the  puii)it  as  a  po- 
litical rostrum.  We  are  glad  he  is  gone.  It  is  right  he  should  have  died, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  called  home.  The  murderers  of  civil  liberty, 
the  enemies  of  the  white  man,  the  instigators  of  the  late  war,  are  being 
called  from  earth.  Lincoln,  Brough,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Codding,  and  a 
whole  list  of  others  equally  infamous,  are  gone,  and  the  country  is  better 
off  without  them. 

But  his  feeling  toward  them  was  often  expressed  by  him  in  the 
words  of  the  prayer  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  "Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge."  With  true  Christian  charity,  he  realized 
their  state  and  their  temptations,  and  earnestly  wrought  on  in 
the  field  set  before  him,  confident  in  the  promise,  "  Every  plant 
which  my  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  " 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Codding  was  above  reproach,  eminently 
courteous,  and  social.  Ho  was  a  devoted  husband,  and,  as  a 
father,  most  tender  and  solicitous  for  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
children.  His  frequent  and  sometimes  prolonged  absence  from 
home  was  made  up  in  part  by  m^ost  charmino;  letters  to  them;  and 
his  home  correspondence  would  fill  an  interesting  volume.  We 
quote  from  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Codding,  written  by  Francis 
Gillette  (of  Hartford,  Conn.),  July,  18(3(3: 

Over  the  character  of  the  stern  and  inflexible  reformer,  a  child-like  sim- 
plicity threw  a  softening  grace  and  beauty.  He  was  but  "  a  child  of  larger 
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groNTth,*' — buoyant,  in^^enuous,  sincere,  hearty,  trustful.  He  (leli^rhteri 
morit  of  all  in  th^  society  uf  cbiivlrei;,  -  entered  in.to  lb<-ir  s]K)rts  and 
ties  with  the  keenest  y.e.st:  frolicked,  romped,  and  ]aiK%died  with  them;  and 
was  always  welcomed  to  their  pastiities  as  a  most  loved  and  genial  play- 
mate. Like  the  sword  ot  Or'ando,  his  trenchant  })lade,  which  cteave.l 
f?iaats,  became  saft  as  a  silken  streamer  when  it  touched  a  child.  This 
charming  simplicity  and  freshness,  ch  aracterized  the  man  everywhere  — 
on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  social  circle.  They  were  the 
constant  outflow  of  his  large,  loving  heart.  Possessing  a  portly  and  com- 
manding person:  an  eye  through  which  the  soul  flashed  its  beautiful  light: 
a  voice  full,  rich,  and  musical:  a  manner  and  elocution,  spontaneous  and 
pleasing;  it  was  a  joy,  an  exhilaration,  to  see  him  rise  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  great  themes,  and  listen  to  his  entrancing  elo-iueace,  ■  ... 

In  his  words  of  highest  inspiration,  his  countenance  glosved  with  a 
transfiguring  radiance.  He  seemed  the  impersonation  of  trutli  battling 
falsehood,  of  justice  rebuking  wrong,  of  honor  chastising  meanness,  of 
liberty  frowning  upon  oppression  —  of  humanity  herself  invoking  heaven 
and  eart-ii  to  her  rescue.  He  swept  the  chords  of  the  human  heart,  with  a 
master -hand:  indignation  or  pity,  joy  or  grief,  laughter  or  tears,  alternated 
at  his  will.  His  power  lay  in  links  of  logic  welded  together  by  the  fires  of 
the  heart.  His  paramount  aim  was  to  convince  the  understanding,  and  in- 
form the  judgment.  He  was  always  entertaining;  wit  played  along  his 
brilliant  track,  anecdote  enlivened  the  sombre  T»arts  of  his  discourse,  and 
satire  now  and  then  emitted  its  lightning  shaft.  He  thought  lightly  of 
money;  and  of  the  little  that  fell  into  his  hands  he  gave  freely.  He  had 
no  vulgar  ambition,  choosing  rather  to  bo  a  humble  toiler  in  tlie  master's 
vineyard,  than  to  bind  upon  his  brow  the  wreath  of  fame.  He  was  one  of 
those  grand,  royal  souls,  "  framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,"  which  bore 
all  over  it  the  stamp  of  nobility  —  "a  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
whereon  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance 
of  a  man.'' 

In  May,  a  few  weeks  before  be  was  called  to  depart,  in  his 
last  conversation  with  his  sister,  he  said,  in  referrino^  to  hi> 
life,  labors,  and  experiences:  "Yes,  if  I  could  have  put  my  con- 
science in  my  pocket,  my  worldly  standing  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. But  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  I  know  I  have  done 
some  good.  If  I  travel  by  railroad,  or  attend  public  gatherings, 
invariably  some  stranger  comes  to  me  and  takes  my  hand,  say- 
ing, 'You  don't  know  me,  but  words  of  truth  from  your  lips 
[naming  time  and  place]  changod  the  v/hole  course  of  my  life, 
and  I  must  express  my  gratitude.'  Yes,  it  |)ays.  T  ha^T  sown 
the  seed.  It  will  bring  forth  fruit." 
14 
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On  the  27th  of  May,  1866,  Mr.  Codding- left  Bloomi ngton.  where 
he  was  statedly  preacbino-  in  the  Unitarian  church,  for  Barab'  o. 
Wisconsin,  to  remove  his  family  to  the  former  place.  When  he 
reached  home  he  was  very  ill;  gastric  fever  followed,  which 
terminated  his  life  on  the  17th  of  June.  His  last  words  were 
in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  noble  life:  "God  reigns;  it  is 
all  right:  there  can  be  no  failure. "  And  soon  after,  raising-  his 
hands  with  great  effort,  he  laid  them  on  the  heads  of  his  four 
little  children,  bade  his  beloved  wife  "farewell,"  and,  with  the 
coming  glory  shining  in  his  eyes,  he  whispered,  "All  sweet, — 
all  blessed !  " 
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